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LETTER I. 


I ADDREss you, dear students, both from a wish to keep myself in 
your friendly recollection, and from zeal (if my power should be ever so 
slight) to contribute towards your interest in literary subjects. There 
are many among you who will one day be able to sift these pages 
with a knowledge and sagacity more than sufficient to discover a num- 
ber of imperfections; but even then, | trust, your maturest judgments 
will recognize, in what I write, an effort at least of well-meant in- 
dustry. 

The object of my communications will be to give you a summary 
view of the chief epochs of literature, and of the causes assignable for 
these, among the nations whose mental culture has principally influ- 
enced the civilization of the world. 

Of this wide subject it is obvious that such a sketch as I propose to 
take can only afford you a very general conception, and one that I am 
free to own will be unprofitable, unless it furnish you with hints for 
your own future industry. An intimate acquaintance with the history 
of literature can only be the result of long reading; and that acquaint- 
ance you must necessarily acquire for yourselves. If I am asked, 
what is the use of offering a brief and cursory outline of a study re- 
quiring so much subsequent investigation? I have to answer, that it 
seems to me calculated to promote the mind’s interest in the various 
parts of the subject, by impressing their sequency and connexion on 
the memory and judgment, and by giving a prospect to the imagina- 
tion of its most attractive points. 1 cannot agree with those who ob- 
ject to epitomized views of knowledge, on the score of their too easily 
satisfying the curiosity :—on the contrary, 1 am convinced that they 
excite it. No man was ever deterred from studying the special statis- 
tics of a kingdom, by having previously glanced over the general cha- 
racters of its provinces; nor will any mind be diverted from deeper 
researches into the epochs of literary history, by viewing their suc- 
cession in one conspectus. The fact is perfectly the reverse; and_no- 
thing is so apt to create a distaste for all literature whatsoever, as a 
confused conception of its periods. 





The Greeks were the greatest teachers of art and science that the 
world ever possessed. They methodized and improved on all the 
seattered hints of elementary knowledge which they received from 
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abroad. They gave Science a popular cultivation and a determinate 
shape, which alone made it an inheritance capable of being augmented 
and improved by posterity. They were the fathers of Taste; they re- 
fined Humanity, and touched it with a new sense of the loveable and 
harmonious. Yet still it is worth recollecting, that there were places in 
the ancient world where Science was cultivated long before it reached 
the Greeks, and that proofs of a civilization, to which they were not 
unindebted, appear on the remote horizon of History. It is con- 
fessed that the Greeks appropriated foreign ideas, however nobly they 
may have improved them. Plato was not the only sage who collected 
knowledge in Egypt, and he attributed the introduction of all Greek 
improvement to foreigners—an expression which must have some 
weight, though it should also be kept in mind, that what he calls im- 
provement was but its rudest elements. Astronomy was much older 
in Asia than in Greece. Even in the Odyssey there are some few 
traits of Orientalism, that might lead us to suspect the breath of Fancy, 
as well as the light of Science, to have travelled westward from the re- 
gions of the Morn. 

According to all that is known of the human species, Asia was their 
primitive abode. Its fertile soil was the first nursery that gave them 
food, and its brilliant climate was the earliest school that developed 
nature to their knowledge. The most ancient Asiatic empires 
(excepting India and China) lay between the foot of Mount Caucasus 
and the Persian Gulph. The use of letters among the whole Aramzan 
tribes of that region was of unexplorable antiquity ; and the Baby- 
lonians preserved it by marking their bricks with characters, and thus 
converting them into a species of books. Astronomical science, though 
claims have been put in for its Egyptian origin, was, in the opinion of 
Herodotus and Cicero, first cultivated by the Assyrians. The nightly 
traveller on the vast Mesopotamian plains, from time immemorial, 
consulted the stars as a clock for his time, and as a compass for his 
movements ; the shepherds in their fields, and the citizens of Babylon 
on their flat roofs, equally enjoyed the cool and starry hours in studying 
the motions of the heavenly bodies; and there was an astronomical 
observatory in the Assyrian metropolis, at a time when the Greeks 
knew not the difference between a fixed star and a planet. 

Babylon, that was founded by Belus, the Nimrod of Scripture, is 
described by Herodotus as a stupendous old capital. It lay on the 
Euphrates; a river, which, at the melting of the snows on the Arme- 
nian mountains, where it takes its rise, periodically overflows its banks, 
and like the Nile, fertilizes them. It was there, probably earlier than 
in Egypt, that human industry was exercised in the management of 
the soil and waters. The pump, and the water-wheel, and dams, 
and sluices, were dispersed along the Euphrates. Reservoirs, like in- 
land seas, preserved the means of regular irrigation, and canals that 
striped the whole of Mesopotamia quite across to the Tigris, had 
bridges thrown over them, and boats of burthen gliding along the date- 
trees that crowned their banks. Pastures and corn-fields, that asto- 
nished the eye of a Greek traveller with their gigantic fertility, spread 
out to the horizon. Over the vast expanse, Babylon glared with her 
hundred gates of solid brass ; with her central tower, winding up by 
spiral stairs to the altitude of a furlong; and her walls two hundred 
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cubits high, that were topped with broad streets for chariots, and 
formed a quadrangle of fifteen miles a side. 

The population of Babylon could not, of course, have been so denge 
as that of our modern cities, and we must suppose that besides its 
streets and squares, and far-famed hanging pleasure-grounds, it con- 
tained many groves of the apricot and fig-tree, and gardens glowing 
with the scarlet blossom of the pomegranate. 

The traditions of Babylonian manners and commerce, whilst they 
afford amusing glimpses of pristine luxury, yet awfully remind us of 
man’s perishable glory, when we think of those places being now 
“made a possession for the bittern, and pools of water.” 

The Babylonians hung their houses with the finest tapestry, and 
trod on carpets of the richest colouring. They manufactured and 
exported costly cloths, rings and signets curiously carved, and scented 
water, which they were famous for preparing. Their wines were 
brought down from Armenia; and their gold and pearls and cochineal,+ 
together with the frankincense for their gorgeous feasts, were the im- 
ports of a trade which extended from Arabia to Thibet, and which was 
secondary only to that of Phoenicia. From the size of their molten 
idols it is plain that they must have possessed vast founderies; and 
from the pictures on their glazed bricks, they must be considered the 
fathers of enamel-painting. Nothing in their ruins, or in tradition, 
would lead us to suspect them of having anticipated a single idea of 
Grecian taste in imitative art; but when we find Alexander the Great 
transmitting to Aristotle their tables of celestial observations, that had 
commenced more than 1900 years before that period, the antiquity of 
ae science withdraws our wonder even from the conqueror of the 
world. 

Egypt, with its stupendous ancient monuments, is in some points of 
view an object of curiosity unparalleled in the history of man; and — 
recent discoveries have made it peculiarly interesting to our own 
times. .The sagacity of an English scholar, who first divined the 
means of tracing an alphabet in Egyptian hieroglyphics, has created an 
era in Archeology, and has already engaged others in a track of dis- 
covery, that may eventually lead to a full interpretation of those sacred 
sculptures. ‘The Greeks and Romans left a wild tradition, that they 
contained secrets of nature and sublime discoveries of philosophy, 
which the priests were anxious to keep from the vulgar; and that they 
hid the key of their interpretation so long, as ultimately to lose it them- 
selves. From all that has been made out, however, in those inscrip- 
tions, they appear to contain no science, but to be merely either votive 
or sepulchral; and the desire of the priests to conceal the meaning of 
hieroglyphics, is ill attested by the existence of a Greek translation that 
was found subjoined to the native characters on the Rosettastone. The 
ancients left some general truths respecting the different modes { popu- 
lar and sacred) of writing among the Egyptians ; and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, a father of the Church, recorded a three-fold distinction in 
Egyptian writing, which tallies with modern discoveries. From col- 
lating ancient authorities, Dr. Warburton’s strong mind struck out 
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one truth on the subject, amidst the universal misapprehension which 
enveloped it; namely, that hieroglyphics were not destined exclusively 
to sacred purposes, but were a real written language, applicable to 
the purposes of common life. Still this hint was traced up to no farther 
consequences, and the public long continued to dream that nothing but 
symbols could be contained in hieroglyphics. 

The arrival of the Rosetta stone, with its Greek translation of 
Egyptian characters of two different kinds on the same monument, 
first drew forth some observations from Messrs. De Sacy and Akerblad, 
that certainly were not useless to Dr. Young; but almost nothing in the 
way of discovery could be said to be done when our great countryman 
commenced his labours. His particular discoveries, and those of Cham- 
pollion, and others who have followed up his career, belong not to our 
subject ; I shall therefore notice only the general result, viz. that 
Egyptian writing was, in all its branches, more or less alphabetical. The 
hieroglyphic, or most sacred kind, contained a larger proportion of 
alphabetical letters than either of figures literally picturing the ob- 
ject to be expressed, or of symbols less directly expressing them ; 
the second kind, the hieratic or sacerdotal, a sort of abridged hiero- 
glyphic writing, still oftener substituted alphabetical signs, both for 
picture-figures and for symbols; and the third, the popular mode, 
though it retained symbols, and was a derivative trom the hieratic, 
nearly excluded picture signs altogether. This last, or common kind 
of writing, so nearly alphabetical, was used very anciently, and during a 
long series of ages in Egypt. Yet in that long lapse of time we see a 
people within easy reach of entire emancipation from picture and 
symbol writing, stopping short of achieving it. To blame the priests 
for intentionally arresting the progress of graphic art would seem un- 
reasonable ; but still, in this, as in all other things, their priestly go- 
vernment, from its nature, fostered improvement only to a certain 
point, and there stopped it for ever. 

The scepticism of some learned writers may have gone too far in 
abridging the claims of Egypt to remote antiquity in civilization ; 
but the hypothesis that she was the parent of all human knowledge 
seems to be equally improbable. The learned Heeren has shown very 
strong grounds for conjecturing that her priests were originally an 
Ethiopian colony ; and more than one traveller of research and per- 
spicacity has come back from those regions with a conviction that 
their antiquities show the religion of Egypt to have come down the 
Nile. Egyptian astronomy was undoubtedly ancient; but the oldest 
eclipses quoted by Hipparchus and Ptolemy are those which had been 
observed in Babylon; and the former astronomer reckoned upon no 
eclipse that had been recorded in Egypt. 

The division both of priests and people into castes exercising here- 
ditary vocations, was pernicious to all ingenuity but the most me- 
chanical. Their priesthood included at once their lawyers, as- 
trologers, and physicians. The last of these were so subdivided, 
that those who professed to heal one part of the body durst not inter- 
fere with another; and if they prescribed beyond old superstitious 
recipes in the statute-book, they had their own death more immediately 
than that of their patients set before their eyes. As priests, however, 
they were rich, independent of fees, and consequently careless of prac- 
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tice: and this is the only way in which we can account for the Egyp- 
tians, in spite of their medical faculty, having been a long-lived people 
—unless we take into consideration that their priests, very unlike the 
monks of Christendom, set the people a wholesome example of personal 
cleanliness. 

Their arts and taste and imaginations were all, undoubtedly, im- 
pressed with the cold formality of their institutions. Their temples 
echoed not to the sounds of instruments, and their sacrifices were per- 
formed in silence. Yet it is incredible that music and poetry should 
have been proscribed among them, as Dio Chrysostom asserts. They 
had pipes and lyres ; and a people possessing instruments, yet destitute 
of vocal and verbal melody, is a thing unimaginable: so that the song 
among them which Herodotus mentions, could not have been their 
only one. 

Altogether, the memory of Egypt, far as it yields to that of Greece 
in animating associations, is still venerable for the antiquity of her 
science (whether it rivalled the Assyrian or not), and the remoteness 
of her pacific arts in. the annals of existence. Whatever her po- 
sitive inventions may have been, she was the great preserver of 
human knowledge anterior to the flourishing ages of Greece, and 
the main link of intellectual connexion between Asia and Europe. 
Defective as the Egyptians were in human statuary, Winkelman 
speaks of pieces of their animal sculpture, which he had seen, that 
were of even elegant execution. But the relics of this wonderful land 
must be scanned by their boldness, and not their beauty: and the sen- 
sations impressed on the traveller by her wildernesses of art, her 
avenues of sphinxes, her colossal architecture, and stony giants, even in 
description overawe the imagination. 





Time has spared us no mental productions of the ancient Persians, 
unless we reckon as such the Zenda Vesta, or so called works of 
Zoroaster; but the authenticity of that composition is apocryphal, and 
the greatest part of its ideas may be suspected to be Brahminical or 
Christian. 

It would be unjust to suppose that a people so ancient as the Per- 
sians, who have produced so many beautiful poets, and whose romance 
letters were objects of jealousy even to the preachers of the. Koran, 
have not contributed their share to the general crowd of those fictions 
which have migrated like spirits over the face of the world; but of 
their high culture in remote antiquity there are no proofs. 

The Persians conquered Babylon, and founded an empire reaching 
from the Indus to the Mediterranean, which lasted, however, only two 
centuries. Their government was not a body politic, but a monstrous 
power cemented by the blood of a hundred nations. They ravaged 
Egypt and Sidon, and they would have ravaged Greece ; but Fate has 
taken vengeance on their memory, and it now survives only as a mound 
of ruin to give a higher basis to the column of Greek renown. 





The literature of the Hebrews has had a deep influence on the poetry 
and imagination of the modern world; but with the Greek mind there 
is no proof of the living Hebrew Muse having ever reciprocated any 
influence. Her literature was purely religious, and she never stooped 
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to cultivate it as a human art. At one period, it is true that the Jews 
formed a connexion with the school of Alexandria; and the young 
priests of Jerusalem, much to the offence of the elder doctors, showed 
a passionate admiration for the Greek theatre. But that was in the 
days of the Ptolemies, when Greek was spoken in Jerusalem itself. 

Phe Pheenicians were a people so old in naval fame that we hear of 
Semiramis having employed them to build her fleet. It must, un- 
doubtedly, somewhat abridge our interest in their history, to learn 
that their superstition was barbarous, and that they sometimes traded 
in the persons of human beings; but we, whose progenitors burnt 
witches, and whose fathers legalised the African slave-trade, ought 
to make charitable allowance even for the sins of Canaan. 

The Pheenicians invented glass-making, they cultivated arithmetic, 
and the art of stamping metals into various utensils and ornaments. 
They discovered the finest of purple dyes; they traded throughout the 
whole of the then known earth, and to parts of it that were known 
only to themselves. The territory that gave birth to all this commerce, 
do you figure it to yourselves as spacious and fertile, like the Eastern 
empires? No, it was a little hilly stripe of coast, productive of scarcely 
more than wood for ship-building, about one hundred miles in length, 
and four-and-twenty in breadth. The natives, originally dwellers in 
caverns, were probably first driven by hunger to face the dangers of 
the deep in fishery ; but growing bold and skilful mariners, they left 
the land out of sight and steered their courses by the stars. They 
discovered foreign lands, to which they first exported the produce of 
their richer neighbours, and next that of their own mechanical arts. 
By degrees the swarms of their bartering and manufacturing popula- 
tion hived from one place to another till they covered the whole range 
of their coast. Sidon was the mother city—the eldest-born of Canaan. 
From her sprang Tyre, that became the Queen of the Phoenician 
league, together with Tripolis and Byblus, and Berytus and Sarepta, 
and Orbasia and other towns, ‘‘ whose merchants were the honourable of 
the earth.” To these the Phoenician fleets brought home the silver of 
Tartessus in Spain (the Tarshish of Scripture), the amber of the Baltic, 
and the tin of Britain. More than two hundred years before De Gama, 
their mariners had cireumnavigated Africa. 

The very Scriptures that predicted the fall of Tyre, give us a splendid 
conception of her glory. Eaekiel's genius glows in descnbing the sa- 
gacity of her pilots, and the pomp and beauty of her military hosts : 
** They of Persia, and of Lud, and of Phut (7. e. of Lydia and Lycia,) 
says the prophet, were in thine army, and were thy men of war—they 
hanged the shield and helmet in thee—they set forth thy comeliness.” 
Hence it appears that the Tyrians armed their bulwarks with the 
mercenary troops of the most warlike nations. For thirteen years 
those bulwarks resisted Nebuchadnezzar, and after he had Jevelled them 
with the ground, the transplanted insular Tyre, with its new fortifica- 
tions, had well nigh baffled the career of Alexander himself. 

But it is not merely our conception of the wealthy commerce of 
Pheenicia, nor of the broidered work of Egypt which she spread for 
her sails, nor of the Arabian incense and the African gold which she 
gathered in, nor of the nations far and near that were her factors, nor 
of the Arab and Midianite conducting ber caravans over wastes more 
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perilous than the ocean, nor of her pennon waving on every shore, from 
the British islands to Ceylon, that alone entitles her memory to our in- 
terest. The Phoenicians appear to have been the first people in the world 
who exemplified the natural connexion between peace, freedom, and 
commerce. Their particular states had hereditary kings ; but their 
monarchies were limited by the recognition of civic rights. Their 
states too, though often at variance, generally formed a great federal 
government, with Tyre at tkeir head, which received their deputies 
and contingents for the common defence ; thus exhibiting the seeds of 
a representative government, at a period when the surrounding world 
was swayed by simple tyranny. Moreover, though instances of their 
abuse of naval power might be culled from history, it is clear, that 
their main policy was not bent on conquest, but industrious and pa- 
cific. They opened the mines of Spain, but left no such memory as 
the Spaniards in after-times bequeathed to Christianity in America, 
On the contrary, the Phoenician Hercules marked the progress of his 
triumphs by diffusing agriculture and the useful arts, by planting 
settlements, and by raising the industry of nations; and it was from 
this people that the Greeks themselves received their alphabet. 

Thus there were settled governments and flourishing nations in the 
world, at the time when the Greeks were probably feeding upon 
acorns. Amidst the obscurity that envelopes the primitive history of 
Greece, it is indisputable that its main population came at different 
epochs from Asia. The Pelasgians, the firstinhabitants who had a col- 
lective name, acknowledged the people of Asia Minor as their brethren. 
Through Thrace, or over the Hellespont and Archipelago, one Asiatic 
tribe followed and pressed on another, till the Hellenes gave a new name 
to Greece, and in process of time Grecian colonies again settled on the 
Asiatic shores. Phoenician* and Egyptian colonies, no doubt, infused 
some African blood into the breed of the Greeks; but their noble 
forms and harmonious language, so unlike the homeliness and harsh- 
ness of Egypt and Canaan, show that the mixture must have been very 
inconsiderable. Their race was mainly from Asia Minor; and to the 
fineness of their physical organization may be much attributed their 
taste and aptitude for moral culture. 

Local and other circumstances, no doubt, concurred to stamp their 
genius with originality. Of all countries nature had most propitiously 
adapted Greece to be the seat of pore improvement, where know- 
ledge should burst from sacerdotal monopoly, where art should throw 
off its formality, and superstition itself become majestic and graceful. 
The islands and winding shores of Greece marked it out as the home 
of mariners. The variety of its soil and productions prompted exchange 
and industry among its tribes. Its mountains and streams, that divided 
independent states, favoured rivalship, and excluded monotony of na- 
tional character, whilst at the same time its landscapes exalted the ima- 
gination, prolonged the echoes of music, and gave magic effects to the 
beauties of architecture. 

Greek civilization may partly be traced to a southern origin in 
Crete, which, by its insular advantages and maritime power, early ac- 
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* The Pheenician are generally supposed to have been of African origin. 
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quired a settled government, and was the prototype of Spartan institu- 
tions. But it is in a totally opposite direction, namely, in the north- 
east, towards Thrace, that we find the primitive seat of the Grecian 
Muses. Their Olympus, their Helicon, their Parnassus and Pindus, 
are Thessalian mountains. ‘ There,’ says the learned Heyné, “ lay the 


most ancient region of the religion, philosophy, music, and poetry of 


Greece.” There the lyre and the harp were invented. In Thessaly 
and Boeotia there is not a fountain, a river, or a hill which poetry has 
not immortalized. A%sculapius was of ‘Thessaly, and ‘Thamyris and 
Orpheus were of Thrace.* With regard to us, it is true that the poetry 
of Orpheus is like the music which we may have heard in a dream ; 
and the fable of the Greeks, that the nightingales haunted his tomb, is 
a finer compliment to his memory than all the works that have been 
ever ascribed to him. Yet, enveloped i in fable as the name of Orpheus 
is, the impression which it has left upon tradition as clearly indicates 
some great humanizing spirit having come into Greece out of Thrace, 


as the print of a homen foot in the we ‘rt would be a token to us of 


man having already visited the spot. 


The history of extant Greek poetry nevertheless begins with Homer, 
as not a single genuine relic of its antecedent strains has come down 
to us ; and the conjectures that may be formed respecting the influ- 
ence of an Orpheus, a Muszus, or an Olen, on the mysteries and man- 
ners of Greece, belong to antiquarian more than literary speculation. 

Homer brings the Greek bard before us no longer in the light of a 
mystagogue, a lawgiver, a priest, or a prophet, but simply as the min- 
strel of heroie life; welcomed indeed wherever he went, but sacred in 
character only from genius and popularity. It would be a hopeless task 
to add any novelty to the ten thousand descriptions that have been given 
of this mighty poct. Simple as he is, he exhibits the language, already 
possessing in its hexameters a structure of verse the most unpalling to 
the ear that was ever invented, and the most susceptible of varied and 
majestic harmony. The artlessness of his age and manners, which, 
though remote from savage monotony, yet exhibit nature still fresh, and 
free from conventional formalities, and render his heroes as intelligible 
as the patriarchs of the Bible; the fulness of his narrative; the faith- 
fulness of his painting ; the range of his characters, gradually receding 
from similarity into contrast; the breadth and interest of his picture 
of earth, and the power with which he makes a glowing ethereal mytho- 
logy seem so near and so natural to its atmospher e; and his spell (tor 
it is skill without an effort) in amalgamating the credible and the super- 
stitious—all these circumstances make Homer's works the most vene- 
rable relics of human yenius. 

If you should ever find yourselves plunges into doubts about the 
unity of the author of the Iliad, by reading the dissertations of that 
sceptical school which was begun by Hedelin and Perrault, and was 
first raised to reputation by Wolf—though you may meet with able 
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* These traditions of the progress of civilization in Greece, from the north-east 
to the south-west, are not contradictory to the hypothesis of both the population 
and improvement of Greece having mainly come from Asia, as Thrace is the part 
of Europe which is nearest Asia. 
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answers to them in the writings of Payne Knight, and Sainte Croix — 
yet | would refer you to Homer himself, as his own best defender. 
if ever work possessed an integrity and harmony of character, re- 
pelling the suspicion of a motley group of authors, it is the Iliad ; and 
no great creation of genius, shading off the forms of human charac ter 
into high and life-like resemblances of n: ture, and giving them a col- 
lectively harmonious spirit, was ever produced by a crowd of artisis in 
the memory of man. It is not, however, forgetting this argument, to 
recollect also that this Wolftian theory, which would so tastelessly and 
irreverendly dismember the memory of the best of poets, exhibits the 
doubts of a few moderns on an ancient subject, affronting the collec- 
tive opinion of antiquity. Truth and Taste have no worse enemies 
than superfluous scepticism. It is a parasite plant about the tree of 
knowledge. 

Homer's views of scenery and ge ography are evidently those of an 
inhabitant of Asia Minor. The ingenious Wood has successfully il- 
lustrated this idea from the poet’s imagery and description, and by 
general consent he is considered an lonian. Lam unwilling to enter 
on so obscure a question as the period of his birth, which Wood con- 
jecturally argues to have been before the great lonic mmgration from 
Greece to Asia, but which many learned opinions have placed later 
than that era. 1 cannot help noticing, however, that Wood’s hypo- 
thesis has the greater appearance of being right. ‘The lonic migration 
was led by the son of Codrus: it was coeval with the rise of re- 
publicanism in Athens, and it was preceded by the restoration of Her- 
cules’s descendants to dominion in the Peloponnesus, as well as by the 
destruction of the Pelopida, and other events of the deepest historic 
interest. But Homer is a staunch monarchist—he alludes to no repub- 
lics, nor to a single event posterior to the return of the Heracleids. 
On the contrary, he speaks of the happy reign of A‘neas’s family, 
which must have been disturbed by the great invasion from Greece— 
circumstances almost negatively demonstrating that he lived before it. 

I propose to touch only on works forming, either singly or collec- 
tively, great epochs of literature, without entering on intervening pe- 
riods of minor composition. ‘The Homerida, or earliest rh: ipsodists, 
who recited Tlomer, and prefixed hymus of their own composition to 
portions of his works, constitute the most ancient post-Homeric pe- 
riod of poetry in Asia; whilst Hesiod shows the Muses almost con- 
temporaneously with Homer appearing in proper Greece. But the 
fragments of the Homeride created nothing essentially original ; 
and though Hesiod turns poetry into new channels, and very plea- 
singly where he is rural and didactic, yet he pours into these but a 
moderate flood of inspiration. Though he sang on this side of the 
Hellespont, his family was Asiatic; and he shudders at the climate 
of Boeotia like one remembering the genial South. 


At whatever time Homer may have lived, the events of Greek history 
after the return of the Heracleids, show distinct causes for the poetry 
of the language having for ages after that event flourished less in 
proper Greece than among the Graeco-Asiatics. highty years after the 
Trojan war, the descendants of Hercules, at the head of the Dorians, 
came down upon the Peloponnesus, dethroned the Pelopide, dislodged 
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the population of whole states, and, invading Athens, were with 


difficulty repelled from her gates. Into these they drove numbers of 


fugitives, whom the Athenians sheltered from immediate death and 
destitution, but for whom they were ultimately obliged to provide by 
sending them abroad, together with their own supernumerary popula- 
tion. Entire unfortunate tribes were thus obliged to seek for new 
habitations at the point of the sword. The devastations of the Hera- 
cleid conquerors long retarded Hellenic civilization. 

But the tyranny of barbarians in proper Greece, by the very expul- 
sion of a part of her more civilized people, eventually extended her 
name and literature. The desperate adventurers repaired to Asia 
Minor, where they founded a second Greece. ‘Three great migrations 
to Asia took place successively atter the descent of the Heracleids :— 
the Dorian, the Kolian, and the lonian. By these a region four hundred 
miles in leneth, along the coast and isl nds of Asia, the finest for soil and 
climate under Heaven, were forcibly seized, and cighteen new states 
rapidly founded. ‘Those states formed, at one period, an universal or 
triple confederation ; but the union was unhappily slight, either among 
the three creat divisions, or even the sundry commonwealths that 
composed them; and the whole ultimately yielded to the persever- 
ing power of Persia and Lydia. But for a long time they cherished 
freedom and commerce, and were pre-eminent in art and song. Tonia 
taught the sciences to Athens herself. 

There had been, certainly, refluxes of population from proper Greece 
into Asia long anterior to this period; and Homer might have sprung 
up in some Greek settlement left behind by the conquerors of ‘Troy. 
But this new colonization has swallowed up the memory of all others, 
and its effects form one of the greatest eras in human culture. W hat- 
ever knowledge proper Greece now sent forth with her more polished 
Tonians and Eolians, was favoured in its advancement by the vicinity 
of the new comers to Asiatic nations that were by no means uncivi- 
lised. Lydian and Phrygian melodies here met the ear of the Greek. 
The art of music was advanced. New strings were added to the lyre ; 
and varietics of form and power to the pipe and flute. ‘Terpander 
invented musical notation, and verse was thus reunited to poetry as by 
a new wedlock. Before the art of notation was known, it is obvious 
how imperfect the musical accompaniment of poetry must have been 
whilst it was dependent on mere memory and caprice. It consisted, 
then, most probably, where long poems were recited, chiefly in a chaunt 
or recitative, irregularly joined to touches on the rude stringed instru- 
ment. But when music passed from tradition to writing, it blended 
intimately and distinctly with poetry, every syllable of which had its 
appropriate and inalienable magie sound. New tunes thus gave an 
impulse to the invention of new poetical metres ; and, on the other 
hand, the poet, anticipating that his works were to be wholly and 
distinctly sung, studied the language most peculiarly fitted for musical 
expression, namely, that of condensed passion instead of dilated nar- 
rative. ‘Thus poetry changed from Epic to Lyric character. 

This change in poetry was contemporaneous with the political 
changes which, soon after the Homeric times, substituted republics for 
monarchies in most of the states, both of Greece and her colonies. 
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h By the republicanism of that period we are not to understand pure 
of democracy, but government founded on the general principle of 
d popular opinion, and in opposition to that of the hereditary right of 
y kings. The influence on the character of poetry, that has been attri- 
i- buted to those new political institutions, is not, perhaps, wholly ima- 
w ginary. Hluman passions were more strongly deveioped by popular 


: governments than they had been by monarchy; the fiercest spirits took 
the foremost lead in society ; and poetry was an incomp: irably more 


|. powerful organ of popular influence in those times than in the present. 
er Hence the poet became more than ever a publ ¢ agitator, and, whether 
ia a patriot or a demagogue, gave vent to more ze ‘al than he could have 
ns hazarded in Homeric times. Hence the wrath of Archilochus, and 
— the energy of Alezeus, But political causes will by no means account 
“d for all the variety of character inthe great primitive Lyric school of 
id Greece anterior to Pindar—the rich spirit of which, though known but 
8 by tradition and scanty fragments, appears to have extended to the 
or whole range of human pamegn from the bitterest hatred to the light- 
g est gaiety: and in the glow of Sappho, and the revelry of Anacreon, 
it we recognise more of the voluptuousne ss of Asia than the genius of 
. republicanism. The Graeco-Astatics were not, however, the sole cul- 
d tivators of poetry during the Lyric ages between Archilochus and 
a Pindar. Proper Greece h: id her Aleman and ‘Tyrtaus; and even in 
Sicily, whither, as well as to Italy, Greek avibbicaieiatleans had already 
C extended, and where a third Greece had arisen, Stesichorus sang the 
y destruction of ‘Troy in hymns of half-lpic character. 
. Inthe age of the Persian invasion, poetic genius already droope ‘din 
. Asia Minor, but it burst forth again with supreme inspiration in pro- 
per Greece, and the Muses once more haunted the streams and fountains 
which they had earliest hallowed. The ‘Theban Pindar raised Lyric 


poetry to what the universal opinion has deemed its highest perfection. 
To the Greeks it is easy to conceive that he was pertect in his kind ; 
and his high pitch of thought —his images that dazzle, but delight— 
and the airy sweep of his allusive associations through heroic legends, 
where he creates scenes with a sentence, and pictures with a single 
word—will ever make him the poet of scholars while Greek is read. 
But still his charm for the Greeks was what it never can wholly be to 
us, nor even partially, without study, preparation, and an eflort of the 
imagination. A Greek could follow Pindar’s electric transitions, from 
the hero to the kero’s birth-place, and from thence to mythological 
‘ stories, with a fancy as quick as his own. But a modern must be made 
familiar with the legends, and even fond of their romance, before he 
can be interested by allusions to them. Moreover, when we find 
his hymns inscribed to victors in boxing and wrestling, though the 
poems themselves are far from picturing such combats, yet their sub- 
jects suggest ideas which we seldom associate with the sublime. ‘To 
judge properly of Pindar, we must suppose what the Olympic or 
Pythian games were to a Greek imagination; we must conceive the 
pomp and splendour of their array —the trumpets of heralds—the 
solemn religious processions—the eagerness of myriads assembled to 
watch the noblest feats and forms of human activity, and the dreams 
of devotion that consecrated the ground. 
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Greek Lyric poetry had every species of form, from the song for a 
single voice, up to the Dithyrambus and Pindaric Ode; which two 
last kinds, though different in subject, agreed in their near approach to 
the drama. ‘They were danced, they were sung ; different parts of 
the same Ode had different voices; they interspersed invocation with 
narrative, and, in fact, were primitive Greek tragedies. Thanks to 
these sacred revelries for the ideas of Greek manliness and melody, 
and even spiritual elevation, which they suggest. Yet their spirit 
is so idiomatic to Greece, that though you might find an English 
version of Homer moving even illiterate tastes to ecstasy, yet if Milton 
had translated Pindar, be could not have made him popular. 

T. C. 


rik LEGEND OF THE OLIVE CLIFF. 


Licosa! ‘tisa lovely thought 
That roams upon thy hills and o’er 

Thy bay with all their hues in-wrought ; 

But they who gaze can dw ell on nought 
Kxeept thy tale of yore 

Of a young bride whose glances seem’d 

Weigh’d downward by the bliss they beam’d ; 

And of a youth who well redeem’d, 
Whatever swain forswore. 


And they were bound and they were blest 
As breezes on the mountain brake, 
When they have met and sunk to rest, 
And softly in each other’s breast 
Their gather’d sweets partake. 
And what if Love’s warm planet draws 
No flower from Fortune’s dreary pause ? 
‘They loved their very wants, because 
‘They toil'd for either’s sake. 
Thus, faint at noontide, Eva chose 
The couch where clustering olives grew 
And beams were pointing to repose 
Ere Uvo's chant of freedom rose 
On winds unfetter’d too, 
Whilst far upon the waters dark, 
Like falcons o'er the fleeting lark, 
The pendants of the Moorish bark 
Went hovering trom his view. 


And straight he found the shady grot 
Where she had lain, but lay not now— 

A broken wreath, a true-love knot, 

And footmarks by the fountain plot 
That came he knew not how— 

But then, as dropp'd by chance, he spied 

A turban on the sands that cried, 

** Farewell to Ugo’'s stolen bride 
On board the Moorish prow !” 


His thrill. it was the lightning shock ; 
His thought, it was the bolt in flight ; 

And with a swoop thine eyes to mock, 

Like sea-bird from the storm-clad rock 
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Far forth the breakers white 
On, on he cleaved his pathway bold, 
Whilst on and on the vessel roll'd, 
‘Till woudering Heavens were fain to hold 
Their breath to see that sight. 


And mast and sail they rock’d as though 
They cradled but a babe to sleep, 

And Ugo gasp’d and seem'd to go 

More swift as Eva's shriek of woe 
Came piercing o'er the deep ; 

And when at last he grasp’d the stern, 

The Pagan band, unused to burn 

With human love, look’d down to learn, 
And almost learn’d to weep. 


“Tam a peasant,” thus he spake— 
* These hands, these arms the token bear— 
| have no friend but her ye take, 
No wealth beyond the heart ye break, 
No ransom but my prayer! 
Then think upon my home forlorn, 
And take, oh take these limbs outworn, 
Nor listen to my grief with scorn 
Because ye do not share! 


“ Ye cannot tell, oh ye who reign 
O'er captives from the cruel mart, 
How dear the office to sustain 
E’en poverty and endless pain 
With love’s confiding heart ! 
How dear the wedded hopes that thrall 
The soul to which those hopes are all! 
How mutual chains can never gall 
Like freedom found apart !’"— 


And the crew spake with soften’d air, 
And raised the suppliant to the deck, 
And stood in silence round the pair 
‘To wonder that a wife so fair 
Clung round a Christian neck ; 
And then the breeze, which late was spent, 
Sprang up again, and on they went 
Still sailing to the low lament 
O’er joy’s untimely wreck. 
“Ewas morn; a hundred warriors press’d, 
With vest of gold and visage grim, 
Around the judgement-seat, and guess’d 
The price of Eva’s beating breast 
And Ugo’s manly limb ; 
And the dark Chief, with omen dread, 
Gazed long upon the bride half-dead, 
Until the husband’s tale was said, 
And then he gazed on him. 


But as he gazed he seem’d to tell 
How Heaven ne'er ope’d the flower of fear 
But kindly in its poison-bell 
It left some honey-drop to dwell 
Lhe guardian of the sphere— 
Yea, how the winds and waves can die 
fi whispers hke a love-born sigh, 
And the wild lizhtning skim the sky 


Upon a calm career. 
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And mild he spake—** I will not wound 
One plume your searing hopes possess’d, 
Nor fix our lawless links around 


Two hearts the Ning of Kings hath bound 
Into a shrine so blest ! 
There first shall Afric bend him down, 
Well pleased to cast his ruby crown, 
That ye may rule to Love’s renown 
The land your labour dress’d.’"— 


Straight as the wild dove to his spray 
Did Ugo with his Eva cleave 

O'er ocean to their olive bay, 

No more to toil the live-long day 
To win repose at eve.— 

There late a moss-clad column bore 

This simple page of peasant lore, 

And plighte “dl p ‘auivs dreamt o’er and o'er 
What love might still achieve. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYEWAYS.—THIRD SERIES. 


Tus Third Series, and, if any credit be due to the threats of authors, 
the /ast, of these tales, is distinguished by the merits which have ac- 
quired for its predecessors so large a degree of favour from the novel- 
reading public, and is chargeable with the faults which that gentle 
public have been ready to forgive. Like them, it well sustains the pecu- 
liar cast of narrative which was suitable to the author’s plan—that of 
spirit-stirring tales, picked up by an inquisitive and sympathising tra- 
veller ; in some of the chances of which he shares, and with some of the 
persons of which he becomes familiar, although not intimately con- 
nected with the one, or seriously involved in the other. Such a 
scheme, executed by a masterly and genial hand, affords all the charm 
of personal interest, without the obtrusiveness of egotism; the author 
appearing only as an observer of the more important events, touched 
with a deeper feeling of the joys and sorrows which he describes than 
an ordinary narrator, and connecting them together by links of per- 
sonal adventure, in which he easily makes his readers partakers. 
There is about his descriptions a careless grace—a tree and woodland 
air—which might well belong to pleasant stories, learned on a pedes- 
trian tour among the actors themselves, and told amidst congenial 
scenery. Ile delights to collect the instances of pathos and disinte- 
rested virtue, which are 


‘** Spread through the earth, 
To be caught in stray wifts by whoever will find ; 


and makes every journey rich in that true romance, which is to be 
found, not in the conceits of poets, but in the hovel and the cottage, 
by an observer who studies human nature in the spirit of kindness. 


The first and longest of these tales, called ** The Cagot’s Hut,” has 


its scene among the wildest regions of the Pyrenees, and refers to a 
period when their solitudes were violated by the irregular contests of 
fanaticism and freedom for mastery on the Spanish border. The 
subject presented excellent opportunities for picturesque situations 
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and bold contrasts, of which the author has not failed to take 
due advantage. On the one part, we are made to feel the ener- 
gies of patriotism, animating alike the youth of noble descent and 
kindly nurture, and the rude peasant, to contempt of hardship and 
the grave; on the other hand, we see the superstitious Soldiers of the 
Faith, indoleat, except when enkindled into ene ray by the voice of their 

priests, dissipated, and reckless, yet exhibiting, on occasion, the old 
Castilian fidelity, and rivalling, in brave indifference to danger, the 
votaries of a purer enthusiasm; and, mingling with both, the light- 
hearted French soldiers, careless of every thing beyond the pleasure or 
glory of the moment, whose gaiety affords excellent relief to the pic- 
ture. Of these airy coxcombs of the field, a little dapper serjeant is a 
capital specimen: made up of good-nature, conceit, and gallantry, 

which last quality he extends to every thing bearing the name of wo- 
man, with an amusing dash of the sentimental, and a vivacity which 
neither exhausts himself nor others, ‘There is not, perhaps, throughout 
this tale so continuous and-sustained an interest as 1s possessed by 
some other of the author’s compositions ; but it abounds in animated 
descriptions, and touches of noble passion ; and contains several scenes 
which would afford excellent subjects for painting. In the mountain 
hut of one of the miserable and degraded race of Cagots, we find the 
asylum of beauty and love; and here, in the midst of warfare, the 
finest qualities of each of the contending parties are elicited, and 
achieve a moral triumph beyond the most splendid successes of the 
field. There is a single scene, perhaps more strikingly dramatic than 
any which the author has elsewhere depicted. Under the conduct of 
a monk devoted to the fanatic cause, a young couple are brought to 
be joined in wedlock, in a ruined chapel among the mountains: the 
bridegroom is a leader of the Constitutional forces, and the lady is the 
object of the priest’s young affections, whom yet he consents thus 
solemnly to unite ;—the ruins are found people id with straggling Sol- 
diers of the Faith, lounging about in seeming idleness ; _the ceremony 
proceeds, notwithstanding the fears of the lady, who distrusts the bands 
by whom she is surrounded; but before its close, her father and 
mother rush in to claim her, and, being unable to prevail by entreaties, 
give the word for a body of French troops, who appear; when the 
priest, assuming a tone and attitude of high military prowess, calls to 
the Soldiers of the Faith, who instantly start up as inspired, draw their 
knives, and strike terror into the Frenchmen, while the monk claims 
the bridegroom as a rebel whom he will bear prisoner to the king, 
and, by this stratagem, preserves the lovers for each other. The ra- 
pidity of these changes; the uncertainty which prevails respecting the 
intentions of the generous monk ; and the picturesque accompaniments 
of place and costume, render this scene one of the most impressive in 
our modern novels. 

‘‘ Seeing is not Believing,” is a short tale of a lighter cast, and of 
very inferior merit. It contains, indeed, the “ history and mystery” 
of a haunted inn at Rochelle, the master of which has died suddenly 
under circumstances of suspicion : but though the subject is thus awful, 
it is humorously treated. Humour is certainly not the author’s forte ; 
but there is some characteristic skill in the delineation of the widow's 
three lovers, who severally, and vainly, attempt to discover the secret ; 
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and the tale, which runs off easily, is welcome as a relief to the graver 


matters of the Series. 

The last, and to our feelings by far the most interesting of these 
tales, is entitled “ The Conscript’s Bride.” Its chief purpose is s daringly 
conceived, and felicitously executed, It represents the passion of 
love associated, in its ardour, with personal vanity, in a youth of 
singular comeliness and grace and of generous and noble temper ; 
and shows him utterly unable to appear before the object of his affec- 
tions, when his wounds have injured the form with which she was 
enchanted—secking a last interview in the disguise of a stranger, and 
hurrying away into solitude to feed on the image of the past. This 
is not according to the ordinary sentimental rules, but it is truth ; and 
it is so W rought out as to command our entire sympathy. The hero, 
Lucien, is the only son of a farmer near Amiens, over whose heart 
love for a fair cousin domesticated with him has insensibly stolen ; 
but who pants to follow the Emperor to the field of glory. To 
him the drawing for the conscription is the season of warmest hope : 
his wishes are granted; and on his return, in young enthusiasm and 
martial pride, the delicious secret of both hearts is revealed to them- 
selves and each other. The whole of this part of the tale is most 
vividly and passionately told ; but it is too long to be extracted. Lu- 
cien’s father procures a substitute, whose adventures, afterwards 
interwoven with the tale, are of high interest, and he remains list- 
lessly at home, till the sight of the Emperor (as it ought) awakens his 
desire of renown into resistless force ; and he goes as a conscript to 
Russia. For a long time he is not heard of; he is believed to be dead 
by all but his Valerie ; till one evening he returns muffled in a cloak, 
gives her a letter in which he resigns her ; sheds burning tears on her 
hands ; and hastens away. The truth that he is disfigured, is afterwards 
known. She becomes one of the “ Sisters of Charity,” but, as a post- 
script informs us, meets with him years after, when the heyday of youth 
is past, and becomes his wife. All this, as managed by the author, 
seems to us extremely affecting, and the resolution of the lover neither 
unnatural nor unwise. She might have loved ; she would have married 
him sfi//; but the recollection of the passionate regard she felt for him 
when beautiful, and the belief that she remembered him as beautiful 
still, was better than the reality of a fading regard preserved by effort 
and a sense of duty. Besides the main incident, there are here some 
animated sketches of military life in France, among which Napoleon 
himself is introduced, in a manner which does not spoil our notions of 
the demeanour of this master of kings. 

We have hinted that this work has some of the faults of its prede- 
cessors; but, in its interest, we had nearly forgotten them. They 
chiefly consist in extravagancies of expression, little pieces of Irish 
finery, which make us occasionally smile. The attempts at humour 
too are generally failures; but these defects scarcely interfere at all 
with the pleasure derived from the stories, and certainly ought in no 
great degree to abate the gratitude we feel to an author who has given 
us so many affecting varieties of human fortune and goodness. 
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LORD GUILFORD AND THE UNIVERSITY OF CORFU. 


Every thing will be found delightful at Corfu, provided you are not 
quartered at one of its two vile taverns, and provided also and always 
that the Sirocco be not blowing. I escaped the former misery, but no 
hospitality could shield me from the latter; and I had often the mis- 
fortune to experience it, whilst at the same time labouring under 
bodily indisposition. The effect upon the spirits in such a case is 
truly dreadiul. Indeed, such is the character of this wind, that the 
most healthy persons are seriously depressed by it, and the natives of 
those countries over which it passes enjoy through life no exemption. 
It is sensibly felt, though with mitigated force, along the whole southern 
coast of Italy, undergoing a gradual chill in its passage from the Me- 
diterranean towards the North, till at length the vapour with which the 
wind is at first loaded, is discharged, and it ceases to be painful. The 
instant the Sirocco commenced at Corfu, | was made conscious of the 
change whick the air around me had sustained, so as often to start up 
from my bed out of the deepest sleep, with a sensation not less horrid 
than that which the apprehension of being smothered produces. Hot 
sulphureous streams seemed to be poured over my very vitals, reducing 
every bodily organ to the last degree of relaxation, and converting, by 
their malignant influence, every mental energy into the most distress- 
ing state of uneasiness and languor. Some have supposed that this 
wind derives its peculiar force from the burning sands of Africa ; 
others, that it is occasioned by the electrical state of the atmosphere. 
Be this as it may, Caliban’s curse would have been perfect, had he, 
instead of invoking a south-west, imprecated a south-east wind upon 
Prospero. However, Alcinous, so famous for his capital gardens, con- 
trived to live at Corfu in spite of the Sirocco; and Ulysses had the 
good fortune to be received under his roof, after a shipwreck, through 
the humanity of the lovely Nausicaa. The account of that wanderer’s 
arrival, and the stories he related to Alcinous, occupy seven books of 
the Odyssey. Previous to all this, the island was called Scheria, and, 
what is now curious to note, is particularly mentioned in (Pope’s) 
Homer, as a spot 


“© Where never Science rear’d her laurell’d head.” 


When the “ man of woes” swam to its coasts it was called Phoeacia; 
after which it changed its name successively to Coregra, and Corfu, 
(pronounced as if spelt Corfod.) 

Corfu is a lovely island ; inferior, in point of fertility, to Zante and 
Cephalonia, but with scenery particularly sweet and enchanting. Its 
surface is disposed in a fine irregularity, clothed in several parts with 
immense masses of noble groves, and separated from the opposite coast 
of Albania, from which it is about twelve miles distant, by a sea very 
terrific when disturbed, but when calm, most beautifully blue. There 
is, also, an air of encreasing civilization at Corfu, that to any but the 
lovers of deep romance and wretchedness must at all times be pleasing. 
Streets, that a short time ago were miserably arranged, or in a state of 
decay, have recently been taken down and rebuilt in a better manncr. 
Several old roads have felt the hammer of Macadam, many new ones 
have been made ; and, in the principal town, cleanliness is supplying 
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the place of filth. In addition to this, the doing away of an old entail 
tenure, by which Corfu seemed at one time devoted to a perpetual in- 
heritance of gloom, damp, and olive grounds, is creating an obvious 
change in the face of the country, that must in its consequences bene- 
ficially affect the habits of the people. Trees may now be cut down, 
which before were kept stationary by law, so that fresh land is every 
day cleared and cultivated, and thus made not only more profitable to 
the owners, but more conducive to the general health of the inhabitants. 


This measure has been chiefly carried on under the administration of 


Sir Frederic Adam, whom the lonians were so fortunate as to receive as 
successor to Sir Thomas Maitland, on the death of that arbitrary cha- 
racter. Whether the Ionians are sensible of the blessings they have 
enjoyed since their transfer from French rule to British protection, 
I do not know. It is impossible, however, to witness the endea- 
vours so constantly in progress to advance their comfort and pros- 
perity, without considering that they have no reason to complain. As 
to the liberty they possess, it is not easy to determine the exact quan- 
tum of it requisite for a people too weak to defend themselves, yet 
always unwilling to be governed. But it is probable that they have 
more than the protection of any other state than England either 
would or could allow them, notwithstanding the censure with which 
they continue to load the memory of King Tom, asSir Thomas Maitland 
is generally termed. ‘That his government of the Ionians should have 
galled them excessively, is not surprising ; but I am disposed to attri- 
bute this dislike of him, rather to the insulting manner with which he 
administered his power, than to acts of positive oppression. A man 
that could once bring himself to address the legislative body, at his 
palace, with no other garment to cover him than a shirt, and who 
seldom mentioned the islanders without at the same time applying to 
them some gross and contemptuous epithet, was not likely to make 
either his measures or his person popular. Besides this, he violated 
his own regulations in a manner that was calculated to make them 
appear very harsh and unnecessary. Having, for instance, decided 
upon the expediency of a quarantine on the arrival of vessels from 
Albania, than which nothing could have been more injurious to trade, 
or more cruel if it could have been avoided, Sir Thomas Maitland 
returned, on one occasion, from visiting Ali Pasha, without subjecting 
himself even to a show of separation. It is true, he took a Guardiano 
with him, whose express duty was to watch him, and caution him 
against getting into contact with articles deemed capable of conveying 
infection; but, lest it should for an instant be supposed that this 
Guardiano had been attended to, and as if to save his subjects the 
trouble of doubting, this Lord High Commissioner actually walked on 
shore at Corfu with a pelisse over his shoulders, which he acknowledged 
himself to have received as a gift that very day from his host in Alba- 
nia! To be sure it might have been, as he said, “ a nasty ragged old 
thing, full of vermin.” But, though this description of it might have 
prevented the Ionians from at all regarding the present as a bribe, it 
did not mend the matter much as to its having fairly subjected Sir 
Thomas to his own laws of quarantine. I am sorry to say that the 
effect of this, and similar instances in which the Ionian governor disre- 
garded the rules he had himself made, is still seriously experienced by 
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travellers. As a proof of it, I may mention, that the Neapolitan states 
imposed several additional days of confinement in their Lazarettoes, in 
consequence of what occurred at Corfu; and that no British influence 
has since been able to get them taken off. 

In speaking of other matters connected with the Ionian islands, I 
regret not possessing the nice discernment with which more fortunate 
persons are gifted. Some men can discover in a few hours not only 
all that relates to the soil, productions, commerce, and finances, with a 
huge and comprehensive catalogue of statistical e/-cetera, belonging to 
the countries they touch at, but even the precise state of moral and re- 
ligious feeling that may prevail there. Such keen observers would easily 
calculate the trade of England at Dover, and the extent of her female 
chastity at Portsmouth. Woe is me that | cannot equal them! But as 
I cannot, I must be content to borrow knowledge from others, and 
make such a report as English residents at Corfu supplied. From 
them I am led to believe, that, in questions of religious belief, the 
Jonians are full of the bigotry and superstition that belong both to 
the Romish and Greek churches. And as to one of their moral duties, 
the observance of marriage contracts, the neglect of it which prevails 
in this quarter of the globe is, if report be true, most lamentably ex- 
tensive. ‘* Their marriage vows are false as dicers’ oaths;” and, if 
Jupiter “ perjuria risit amantum,” he must have been kept in a conti- 
nual giggle in every country that was washed by the Mediterranean 
and Ionian seas. No one will wonder at this, who reflects upon the 
causes which have concurred to produce such a debasement. Among 
others may be noticed the strict seclusion of females previous to ma- 
trimony ; and the fact, that, in the selection of husbands, the affections 
of the women are rarely, if ever consulted. This, with such a religion 
as theirs, to which may be added their almost entire want of education, 
is sufficient to account for such a moral defect, and to satisfy any think- 
ing mind of its existence. Perhaps, as in a certain degree a counter- 
acting influence, it might have been expected by some, that the pre- 
sence of English ladies, and the examples of their uncompromising 
virtue, would have improved the condition of society where they 
resided ; but, whatever may be the case with foreigners, it forms no 
part of the British character to make a hasty acquaintance with 
strangers. A Frenchman no sooner skips out of a boat, than he is 
“ hail fellow, well met,” with half the population he finds on the beach ; 
taking snuff and chattering with the men, and dancing with the women, 
on the day of his arrival, as if he was the oldest friend they had in the 
world. An Englishman, on the contrary, stalks forth from his ship 
with the most stately and ineffable dignity, as if he fancied he was 
doing honour to the people to whom he vouchsafed his presence, and 
the ground on which he trod. Woe to the inconsiderate porter that 
offers to touch his luggage without his express permission,—‘* béte”— 
“bestia.” Woe to the little ragged urchin that runs uncalled before 
milord Anglois, in order to show his excellency the nearest way to the 
grand hotel—it is well if he gets nothing worse than the appellation 
béte, or bestia. It is, indeed, a most ludicrous and amusing thing, to 
mark untravelled Englishmen in their first essays abroad, and betore 
they have divested themselves of that hauteur of manner, which the 
consciousness of belonging to the first country in the world too naturally 
cz 
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engenders. A Spanish cobler desiring his brat to remember the honour 
of his family, is not half so solemn. This weakness, indeed, is seldom 
got rid of altogether ; and, after long experience, is often still seen in 
the disinclination of Englishmen to purchase intercourse with foreigners 
by the sacrifice of their own habits, and in their exacting a deference 
which men of manly feeling are seldom disposed to pay. It is na- 
tural, therefore, that the wives of such men should not care to become 
intimately associated with natives, from whom, besides, they are so 
widely separated by language and customs, and, above all, by that 
apparent levity of character which at first view proves so justly offen- 
sive to their modesty. Hence the social communication that exists 
between the Ionians and the English is very slight, except in the in- 
stances, at Corfu, of the present Lord High Commissioner and Lord 
Guilford, by both of whom nothing is omitted to promote it. 

Sir Frederic Adam is a very popular governor of the seven Ionian 
islands, and deservedly so. Certainly, no man can pay more attention 
to the duties of an arduous office than he does; or render unceasing 
hospitalities more agreeable to his guests by his manner of dispensing 
them, Those among the Corfiotes whom such qualities do not directly 
affect or please, have been reconciled to his government by his marriage 
with a native lady of the island. This event makes them consider 
themselves less subject than before to foreign rule ; and thus corrects, 
in some degree, that irritable impatience which must always render 
even a British Commissioner at Corfu an object of jealousy and dislike 
to some. Lord Guilford has, it is well known, almost identified him- 
self with the Ionians, as a remnant of unhappy Greece. Thus, with a 
philanthropy that, in truth, “has no winter in it,” his Lordship now 
employs his fortune, as well as time and thoughts, in unremitting en- 
deavours to restore them to their ancient character. By his exertions, 
schools were established a few years ago in several of the islands most 
contiguous to Greece. At lenyth, finding himself supported by the 
British government, as well as the lonian parliament, his Lordship was 
enabled to realise the fond wish of his heart, and Corfu became the seat 
of a Greek university. It is scarcely possible to imagine any difficul- 
ties more appalling than those which must have presented themselves 
in the course of his attempt to execute this favourite scheme, or any 
that required a happier combination of fortune, rank, perseverance, 
talent, and temper, in the person that was to overcome them. Had any 
one of these qualifications been wanting, the undertaking must have 
been abandoned. A thousand obstacles must indeed have started up, 
from the first moment in which such a plan was conceived, to that in 
which it was finally completed. In spite of the constitution, termed 
free, which was conferred upon the Ionians, the power of the Lord 
High Commissioner is very great, and was certainly not permitted to 
remain unexercised by Sir Thomas Maitland when any project was on 
foot that did not originate with him, or meet with his entire approbation 
and concurrence. Now, as no governor ever entertained a more tyran- 
nical contempt for the people he ruled over than Sir Thomas, such an 
extension of knowledge, as was contemplated by Lord Guilford’s views, 
was not likely to obtain the least sanction from him, beyond a passive 
acquiescence with instructions received from home. It was .under 
these discouraging auspices, and with Sir Thomas Maitland’s known 
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aversion to the proposal, that the parliament at Corfu was first invited 
to enfage its countenance and encouragement, whenever materials for 
a university should be in readiness to begin. And, with this avcuov 
avenov, as the Greeks might perhaps have termed a promise so seem- 
ingly precarious and so easily evaded, several years were occupied in 
providing instructors, and preparing them for their different employ- 
ments. Here aconsiderable delay necessarily occurred. Ready-made 
teachers for the Greeks were scarcely to be looked for among their own 
body ; and few scholars belonging to other nations were sufficiently 
acquainted with the Romaic to deliver lectures in that language. ‘Thus 
the instructors were to be first instructed; and, when all seemed 
finished, some circumstance or other, such as obtaining more profitable 
employment elsewhere, a marriage, a death, or fit of warlike enthusiasm, 
rendered the education of many entirely useless. However, after se- 
veral patient years of regular and gradual preparation, carried on at a 
vast expense at every University, and in almost every metropolis of 
Europe, a sufficient number of professors to make a beginning were 
collected. The plans of Lord Guilford were then formally subinitted 
to the Ionian parliament, and approved. Statutes were framed, and sa- 
laries voted; and, in November 1823, a yAavxogopos carried the owl 
before his Lordship, as Chancellor of the University at Corfu. 

I confess it was with feelings of no ordinary interest, that I first 
found myself within the walls of an academy,* of which Greek was 
the vulgar tongue, and where every little fellow | met was chattering 
away as familiarly with his verbs in uc, as if they had not a thousand 
times puzzled the wits, and caused the floggings of a thousand Eng- 
lish schoolboys. There was indeed, the reader will allow, something 
rather singular in my situation at this time. Gentle reader! (for 
readers are luckily always gentle!) imagine yourself waking in the 
morning, with the Acroceraunian mountains almost throwing their 
broad shadows from the opposite coast over your bed-chamber win- 
dow! Then imagine yourself opening your door, and finding a little 
Socrates in the next room construing, at twelve years of age, Corne- 
lius Nepos into his native Greek! An Oxford man also connects so 
many ideas of scouts, common-rooms, bed-makers, hall-tables, buttery- 
hatches, chapel bells, and impositions, with his notion of a university, 
that I do not think I was able to picture to myself a learned institution 
upon any other plan, and answering its own purpose equally as well 
without those appendages. I know not but that ayont Tweed, I might 
have been differently prepared ; but never, alas! having been “ within 
a mile o’ Edinboro’ town,” the establishment at Corfu, with all its un- 
pretending simplicity of exterior, was quite a novelty. 

The palace,t which Sir Thomas Maitland gave up on the new one 
being finished, answers to what we in Oxford should call the college, 





* The reader is requested to remember that no word can be so proper to express 
a place of learned instruction in Greece, as that which was applied to the school of 
Plato. In the vicinity of London, it would of course mean a brick house, five 
stories high, with a green door, and bright brass rapper, a row of poplars along 
three sides of a thirty-foot court, and a huge crescent notice, announcing ‘‘ Aa 
Academy for Young Gentlemen.” 

a It stands on the citadel, confinement to which is the usual punishment for 
offences. : 
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or, more properly speaking, the schools, since all the students lodge in 
the town. The chancellor occupies a part of the building, and the 
remainder is given up to the different classes, with every accommoda- 
tion of lecture-rooms, library, dissecting chamber, &c. that can possibly 
be wanted. 

Lord Guilford is the Archon, or Chancellor, a sufficient guarantee 
tliat nothing has been neglected to place every branch of classical and 
polite learning within reach of the students. It would, indeed, puzzle 
ingenuity to name a single path to literature or science, that has not 
been opened at Corfu, and had its chair appointed. The other dignita- 
ries of the University consist of the epopos (rector), koouopudAaé (proc- 
tor), pyrwo (civil orator), besides fourteen professors (mpopeaaopor). 
These have their several attendants, whose compounded and expressive 
titles may amuse the scholar: such as the ~Aavkogopos (owl bearer), 
apytpapre ovxoc (chief beadle), and five pajicovxoe (beadles in ordi- 
nary). In addition to these are the ofticers of the library, with titles 
not less Greek in sound than the rest; namely, the aoyrypaumarene 
(chief secretary), yoanuuarenve (secretary), BiSAcoOmKapro¢ (librarian), 
kaproouvAat (keeper of the papers), and gvAaé (porter). The student 
of the University (raverionucov) is termed pidoXo, or philologian, 
whilst an undergraduate; emonuwy, when he becomes bachelor of 
arts; reAecoc, when master. And as there is no distinction of dress 
between one philologian and another, there are no gentlemen common- 
ers, and no T'u//s. 

But, besides the University, there is also a kind of preparatory 
academy, called «do eor, (pronounced epheveion). The scholars 
belonging to this are «dor oe (ephebes); and five amongst them, most 
distinguished for their attainments, are called eveXtioroe (euelpists) ; 
or literally translating the word, young “ hopefuls.” 

Each professor of “the Unive rsity gives a daily lecture, and receives 
from the Ionian government sixty ‘dollar s, or about thirteen pounds a 
month for his services. He is also encouraged to further exertions, 
by the payment of a dollar and a half for every lecture he may deliver 
in addition ; subject, I conclude, in this, to the control of the chan- 
cellor. Permission to attend lectures, as well as instruction in the 
English language, is quite gratuitous. Thus the expenses of a philo- 
logian are confined to the mere necessaries of life ; and, so far as the 
authority of the University extends, no extravagance of any kind is 
permitted. The student cannot exceed much in the article of coffee, 
which is the usual morning beverage ; and at the trattoria, or dining- 
house, every thing is limited, twenty oboli, or ten pence, being the 
maximum allowed on ordinary days, twenty-five on the holidays of 
the church, thirty at Christmas and Easter, and on the festival of the 
philologian’s patron saint. It is indeed not rating the cost of education 
at Corfu too low to say that, including board and clothing, it does not 
exceed fifteen dollars, or three pounds ten shillings a month, or about 
forty pounds a-year. Suchasystem of expenditure would not, perhaps, 
quite suit the gaiety of silk gowns in High-street, nor would the profits 
arising out of it supply funds for building a pastuon, (the horrid joke is 
very old) so soon as an Oxford confectioner might wish. But it would 
have been vastly convenient to have had nothing tou pay for eating on 
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quitting college, beyond twenty little oboli per diem. Alas! alas! I 
fear the keeping one’s name on the books costs nearly as much. 

With the exception of a few days in holy week, and the holidays of 
the Greek church, all is active term time from the first of November, 
when the scholastic year terminates, to the fifteenth of June, the re- 
maining part of the year being one entire long vacation. ‘That the 
scholastic year is not idly spent, appears from the scale of lectures 
delivered by the professors. Indeed it is scarcely possible for a young 
man to escape improvement at Corfu; for the regular attendance of 
philologians at lecture is peremptorily insisted on, and none among 
them are privileged to idleness, or excused from pursuing their stu- 
dies, on the plea that they are pursuing the hounds. Nor let it be 
said that this is because there are no hounds to follow ; for, during my 
stay in the island, I heard continually, among the officers of the garri- 
son, of their exploits in hunting, and successfully putting to death 
certain animals ycleped badgers -and curs. ‘The fixtures for the 
pack, it is true, are not advertised in the Corfu Gazette; and though 
a sportsman here might be better able than a Meltonian, to say with 
Theseus, ‘* My hounds are of the Spartan kind,” yet the paraphernalia 
of stud and stable, boots and breeches, by which the heads of fops 
and tails of foxes are elsewhere attracted together in such “ linked 
sweetness,” are here very far from being complete. However, the 
maxim of “half a loaf better than no bread” makes the young red- 
coats at Corfu take the vineyards, dash along the olive-groves, and go 
a slapping pace along the new roads, with a zeal and a success that 
should invite some noodle Nimrod to visit them, and procure for 
them a lauding article in the Sporting Magazine. In all this, how- 
ever, the philologians have no share, as their employments have 
hitherto exempted them from the satire contained in Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of a foxhunter, 

The number of philologians has encreased rapidly and steadily, 
since the opening of the University. ‘There were forty-seven the first 
year, eighty-seven the second, and two hundred and eleven in June 
1826. ‘To make up the latter number, Corfu sends eighty, Cephalo- 
nia, twenty-eight; Ithaca, twenty-one ; Zante, eleven ; Paros, four; 
Santa Maura (old Leucadia), two; Cerigo, two; England, one; and 
the continent of Greece, sixty-three. Such a contribution of young 
men from Greece, considering the distresses of that country, and the 
heavy quarantine of twenty-five days, which so sadly interrupts her 
intercourse with the Ionian islands, sufficiently shows the estimation 
in which the University is held. And here | may mention that several 
Athenians, but for the plan of overland travelling, which prevented my 
acceding to their wishes, would have entrusted their sons to my Care, 
in order to have them matriculated, as we should say, and educated at 
Corfu. The Epheveion, also, is filled in the same manner; though I 
am unable to specify the several quotas of ephebes which go to com- 
pose the whole, as I have done in the case of the University. The 
complement, however, of ephebes rather exceeded in number that of the 
philologians ; so that it may be fairly calculated, that in June 1826 
there were nearly five hundred students belonging to the Corfu estab- 
lishment. No ephebe can become a philologian till he has reached his 
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fourteenth year; nor then, till he has satisfactorily passed a strict 
examination in Greek, Latin, and arithmetic; and, when the student 
is intended for holy orders, in theology. After three years, the phi- 
lologian is examined for his bachelor’s degree ; and upon this oeca- 
sion the archimandrite of the Greek church attends, to question the 
candidates for the priesthood. The bachelor is to be admitted mas- 
ter of arts after a certain time, not yet, | believe, determined upon, 
and a degree is, henceforth, to be considered a necessary qualification 
sl holding certain offices, among which those of the church are in- 
cluded, 

The costumes of the University have been chosen, as far as modern 
notions of comfort and propriety allowed, from the ancient dresses, 
as we find them sculptured in marble, or painted upon fictile vases. 
Among them, the full dress of a doctor is strikingly classical, and, 
when well managed, very imposing. It consists of a full drab- 
coloured «uwarioyv, or robe, extending over the whole body, from the 
neck, where it is buttoned close, as tar as the mid-leg, where it meets 
the red xynmiéec, or boots, as we should call them ; over this is the 
rei Swror, through the rents of which, on the shoulders of Diogenes, 

lato spied the vanity of the Cynic philosopher. The colour of 
the trevunion (1 spell the word as it is pronounced) varies, and is 
red, purple, or blue, according to the faculty of the wearer in physic, 
law, or philosophy; the imation being the same in all, except in the 
faculty of theology ; in which case there is no trevonion, and the en- 
tire dress is black, like that of the priests. ‘The brow is encircled with 
a narrow orepayoc, or fillet, of the same colour and cloth as the ima- 
tion; an exception being made in favour of the archon (and it is his 
only distinction), when it is composed of black velvet, with a gold owl 
and laurel wreath embroidered upon it, the owl appearing in the centre 
of the forehead. Such is the dress of a doctor at Corfu; and as the 
same is worn by the cosmophylax, he is seen walking about more like 
an anointed statue of some antique philosopher, than a modern censor 
intent upon receiving homage and preserving discipline. The philo- 
logian wears a nankeen imation, restrained by a zone of the same 
material, and a yAascccor, or scarf of light blue, which is generally 
worn crossed over the chest, one end of it being thrown gracefully 
back over the left shoulder. None of the ephebes wear academics ex- 
cept the euelpists, who are distinguished by a clilamidion of white, 
instead of light blue. A covering for the head, however, was the 
most difficult part of the costume to determine upon, so as to have 
it in any keeping with the antique. A broad umbrella kind of hat, 
termed wéragoy, such as are worn by Dominican friars in Italy, 


was first tried. Its ample dimensions were dictated by the climate, | 


and Caligula allowed one of a like form to be worn at the public the- 
atres, by way of parasol. But every country is said to produce a cer- 
tain quantity of coxcombs, as preservatives against the spleen; and 
Corfu possesses a few among its philologians. These young gentle- 
men, in their anxiety to make the petasos more becoming, clipped it 
and clipped it till they formed what English simplicity might have 
compared to a Newmarket jockey cap; though it ought, I presume, 
to have been rather termed a crestless cvven, or helmet. They after- 
wards returned to the original shape, for which I am told there is 
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authority on Greek vases ; though, for my own part, I do not think 
a beaver hat, of whatever size or colour, can easily be made to harmo- 
nize with the rest of the Corfiote academics. Apropos to the head: 
let me not omit to notice the library, since for nothing is the establish- 
ment at Corfu more deserving of eulogy, than for the liberality which 
has made a magnificent collection of books accessible not only to 
the students, but to strangers entirely unconnected with the University. 
Such a system is very different from that which pretty generally pre- 
vails in England ; nay, even in some of our colleges, where, by a kind 
of anomaly in the arrangements of literary men, graduates just quit- 
ting the University enjoy, for the first time, the privilege of admission 
to the reading-room. Happily, such‘a regulation is so far from being 
adopted abroad, that every encouragement is held out that can invite 
youth to study. In consequence of this, you are everywhere struck 
with the juvenile appearance of persons employed in reading in the 
public libraries abroad, as well as, f must add, with the pleasing at- 
tentions which a stranger uniformly experiences, who shows an inclina- 
tion to join them. At Brindisi (Brundusium), Malta, Syracuse, and 
several continental towns, where | remained Jong enough to make it an 
object, | always found myself at liberty to pass my time, from nine in the 
morning till four in the afternoon, at the library of some convent, or 
public institution. Moreover, pens and paper were always most ci- 
villy supplied, when the custoder, or librarian, had reason to suppose 
they were wanted. Where in England would a foreigner have an op- 
portunity of introducing into his journal a note so truly honourable to 
our politeness and good taste? It must be confessed that this is one 
of the cases in which we ought to follow the example of our neigh- 
bours. Indeed it is, 1 believe, a subject of general regret, I had al- 
most said of shame, with British travellers, that this lesson, which 
foreigners have been so willing to teach us, should have remained so 
long unlearnt. The rules of the Corfu library are particularly liberal. 
It is open from seven in the morning till ten at night; and it is the 
express duty of the Cartophylax to supply every one that enters the 
room with the means for writing and extracting. The visitor applies 
to the Bibliothecarios for the volume he wishes for, of which a note is 
immediately made in the journal book, as is also done when it is re- 
turned. At night, an account of the whole day’s perusals is extracted 
and delivered to the archon’s secretary; by which means the course 
of study pursued by every philologian is quietly made known to the 
superior. 

The number of books which the University library contained in June 
1826, amounted to upwards of nine thousand ; of these one half be- 
long to Lord Guilford, the other to the lonian Government. Among 
the latter, are the Flora Danica and Scriptores Rerum Danicarum; with 
several valuable works from the royal typography at Copenhagen, re- 
cently presented by the King of Denmark. There are, also, some 
donations from our two English universities and the East India Com- 
pany, with smaller offerings from private individuals, anxious for the 
success of the Corfu institution. A thousand books are also now on 
their way to the island from Count Mocenigo, a Zantiote nobleman, 
envoy from Russia to the court of Turin. To all these Lord Guildford 
has recently made a splendid addition of eight thousand printed works, 
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besides three thousand highly valuable manuscripts, illustrative of 
modern history, from the twelfth century down to the present time. 
There are now, therefore, upwards of twenty-one thousand volumes at 
Corfu; and I need scarcely add, that T. G.s (as travelling gentlemen 
in these parts are usually termed) will find this library a most delight- 
ful and profitable resource. It contains every book of travels to which 
they can wish to refer; besides affording facilities, at a moment when 
it is often most wanted, of making progress in the Italian, Greek, and 
Arabic tongues. This latter advantage 7’. G.s will find it well worth 
their while not to neglect; for there is a woful mistake under which 
Englishmen labour at home, with regard to the languages which are re- 
quisite abroad. It is commonly supposed that a knowledge of French 
is sufficient. ‘This is so in France, and may be so in certain other 
countries, provided your only purpose in visiting them be to sketch a 
wall, eat and drink at the principal hotels, become “ familias with a 
round of a Ladyship’s,” and dine at the Ambassador's table ; but who 
can for a moment expect to become acquainted with the feelings, and 
opinions, and manners of a people, that is ignorant of their speech ? 
What is Naples without its theatres and its Lazaroni? yet what are 
they without a knowledge of Italian, or even of Neapolitan Italian ? 
Who can enjoy F lorence thoroughly that cannot appreciate the beauty 
of la lingua Toscana? or comprehe nd the loveliness of a Roman lady, 
that is insensible to the sweetness of la bocca Romana? Besides all 
this, there is a great deal of inconvenience attendant upon such igno- 
rance. I had scarcely passed Mount Cenis, on my way to Turin, be- 
fore I found myself in the midst of men who, for aught I knew to the 
contrary, might have been so many Esquimaux. Every league in- 
creased the difficulty, till, after quitting Genoa, I became fairly de- 
pendent upon landlords and couriers to translate agreements for me, 
in which they were often the interested parties. In many parts of 
Switzerland nothing but German is understood, except at the chief ho- 
tels, and by the guides. Even on the French bank of the Rhine, the 
bill of fare and your account will frequently be presented to you, at the 
best hotels, in the German language, and according to German reckon- 
ing. A similar remark may be made with respect to Sicily; and as 
you may quit Corfu for Egypt or Greece, and return thither, without 
hearing a word spoken for months, save in Arabic, Greek, or Italian, I 
think it may be said that French is by no means a universal language, 
and not sufficient for the purpose of even the most incurious traveller. 
In fact, Italian is the most useful tongue for the East, and French for 
the North; and the slightest previous acquaintance with the vulgar 
speech of the country to be visited, will enable a traveller to acquire, 
on his arrival, a much more rapid knowledge of it than he can obtain 
by deferring the study altogether. As to Greek, the lectures at Corfu, 
which T. G.s, properly introduced, will find no difficulty in being al- 
lowed to attend, will materially assist them. by accustoming the ear to 
a pronunciation so entirely new to every English scholar. ‘The pro- 
fessors, some of them natives of the lonian Islands, some from the 
continent of Greece, and two of them Englishmen, express themselves 
in the purest Modern Greek, and endeavour to introduce into it as 
many Elellenic words as possible, after the example of the venerable 
Koray. Their lectures seemed to excite great interest among the phi- 
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lologians; but I was so utterly ignorant of Romaic at the time of my 
arrival at Corfu, that I could do little else at first than admire the im- 
passioned action of the professors, without knowing what they said, 

and the dark brilliant eyes of their young audience, watching what fell 
from their lips with the most eager attention. Something of their 
meaning I was occasionally enabled to guess at, by the little knowledge 
of old Greek which remained to me from the time when “ I pluck’d 
geese, play’d truant, and whipp’d top.” ‘This, however, did not 
amount to much; for nothing can be more bewildering to an English 
ear, than the sound of Greek from the tongue of the moderns. ‘To the 
eye the letters are precisely the same as in the old language; and such 
a multitude of terms, spelt as in the classic authors, and “ familiar as 
household words” to every schoolboy, still exist, that the captain of 
Winchester would probably understand a Romaic newspaper with his 
knowledge of Greek, far better than an Italian one from his acquaint- 
ance with Latin. But this facility is confined to reading; for when 
you hear it spoken, you can scarcely recognise your old friends ton 
Uapomeitbomenos and dante prosecipe. At “ one fell sw oop,” the whole 
system of what an Englishman would call quantify, has been annihi- 
lated. Thus Homer and Pindar are, in respect to their verse, al- 
most as much prose writers to the Greek of the present day, as Thu- 
cydides and Herodotus were to his ancestors. Nothing, indeed, is at- 
tended to but accent; and, as the movement of accent is so frequently 
taking place from one syllable to another, (I say nothing of the change 
of accent, as it does not affect the sound,) the difficulty of a correct 
pronunciation is very great. It is sad and distressing enough, with ail 
one’s respect for authurity, gradus, scanning, proving, “Ke. to be obliged 
to murder dactyles, and turn trochees upside down, placing their heads 
where their tails should be: this is bad enough; but to bring the said 
dactyle family to life again, and make the maltreated trochee resume 
his attitude in one case that he had lost in another, is indeed no ordi- 
nary trial of patience; yet you must do this in order to become a cor- 
rect Romaic. Emphasis must mark the accented syllable, come what 
may: ovAomev wy must be ovAopevay, EOnxe EOnKE, UKEWY AKi@Y. And, as 
the syllable of one case is not always accented like the syllable of an- 
other, and as the accent of verbs is usu: uly thrown back as far as pos- 
sible, you must by no means take the nominative as a criterion for the 
genitive; or give, as a matter of course, the quantity of the present 
tense to that which is augmented. Thus, old ay@pero¢ has become the 
modern a@v0pamrdc, Oadkacca Oadaooad, and éypava is now substituted 
for 2ypava. Besides this, several of the Greek signs have undergone 
such a metamorphosis in sound, if I may so speak, that even Porson in 
Greece might almost have fancied himself ignorant of his Greek letters. 
For instance, among other alterations, beta now catches the ear as 
veta; delta as thelta ; upsilon as epsilon, sometimes even as f or v; e2 
as €; 01 as €; ut ase; ou as oo. Omega, too, is little or great 0; short, 

as we should say, or long, as the case may be; being short in the no- 
minative, and some other case of avOpuros, long in the genitive 
avOporov and the rest. Among the numbers, also, the dual is entirely 
gone; and the datives and ablatives among the cases are extinct. 
Grievous it is to discover all this, after a fourteen or fifteen years’ pre- 
paration for a degree of B. A. at Oxford. Yet so stand matters at 
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present; and far easier must it have been for Ulysses’ dog to discover 
his master in the midst of old age, and old rags, than it is for an Eng- 
lishman to recognise Odusseus in Othesephs. Perhaps he would not 
be brought to pronounce it so without a struggle against such harba- 
rism ; but 4e would be unintelligible in Greece, who should give that 
crafty gentleman's name in any other way. I will not enter at 
large upon other znovations, requiring still greater sacrifices of what 
a schoolboy in England is so often birched into acquiring, lest the Ro- 
maic language should appear to the reader in a more unfavourable 
light than it deserves, Happy indeed shall I be, “ felix ter e¢ amplius,” 
if what has already been said does not excite something like a rebel- 
lious spirit among British pupils against their instructor, and make 
them opine that accent may originally have had more use than is now 
generally ascribed to it by the mighty in di do dum, and the potent in 
rumrw. Moreover the Greeks, already deemed so degraded a people 
as to merit little pity and no help from the hearts and hands of many, 
would, if all their defects in grammar were made known, sink in the 
estimation of scholars to the lowest abyss of degeneracy. Alas! what 
can be thought of a nation, except that it calls for massacre, which has 
no simple infinitive mood or future tense, (both perhaps lost when dope 
had fled,) and is obliged to call in @eAw and eyo as auxiliaries, in order to 
make up the deficiency. ‘Thus, “ I will write the truth concerning the 
university at Corfu to my friends that are in England,” OeAw va ypayw 
ryy adnlaay reo ro Tuvemionutov Eg Tove KOppuve Tove gidove Mov 
omov evar ec rny Ayyday. But this is not all; for if frequent and 
continued writing is to be expressed, I must use the old present tense 
instead of the old future, and say 0e\w va ypagw. So in the impera- 
tive, yoave, write, yeage, write often,—an improvement by the way 
upon the old system. And, after all, when you have pust tarios casus 
reached this painful point of grammatical accuracy, you shall hear 
somebody use the third person, though speaking in the first, and say 
aya yoave, | had written, Geo yoave, or Gerke yoaypo, I will 
write, or even Ge va ypaye, and ba yoayo—Oedw va being contracted 
successively into 0¢ va and 6a. But what puzzles many a scholar the 
most of any thing at first, is the use of a certain compound pronoun 
in common among the Greeks. For example, on asking who wrote 
the article in the New Monthly, which the inquirer had penned, it 
would be politely replied saws rov Xoyoveas ro eypaye—probably you 
yourself wrote it. 

All this cum multis aliis being considered, it will easily be imagined 
that a Greek lecture by a Corfiote professor provided food for curio- 
sity at first rather than for comprehension. Indeed, it must be owned 
that my friend (‘0 gAo¢c wou’) Carrandinos, though a very active 
Proetheos, and powerful Thethaskelos, solved his problems and squared 
his roots much more to the edification of his pupils than of myself. 
However, the opportunities afforded me by a residence at the College, 
and, by degrees, an increased acquaintance with the Romaic, enabled 
me to perceive that knowledge, talent, and zeal, were not wanting 
among the professors, nor thrown away upon the philologians. 

Having now given a detailed account of the University at Corfu, I 
cannot conclude without expressing an anxious wish that the benevo- 
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lent plans of Lord Guilford may be crowned with the fullest success. 
That much of the permanency of the system, which his exertions have 
commenced, will depend upon his personal superintendence, is very 
probable. Perhaps, indeed, if there is any defect in the arrangements 
that have been made, or rather any thing in them that seems to require 
his Lordship’s presence for its continuance, it is that the machinery 
has been founded on a scale of grandeur, which the mind and fortune 
of its noble author too naturally suggested, but which, without such 
an united influence, it would be extremely difficult to maintain. Serus 
in ceelum redeat, therefore, must be the prayer of every man that wishes 
well to the University of Corfu; that sympathises with a fallen, op- 
pressed, and persecuted people, and desires to see the efforts which 
Lord Guilford has already made, shed their most extensive good on 
the future fortunes and destinies of Greece. ‘The full effects of such 
an establishment, should it prove successful, are scarcely to be contem- 
plated. What mind can reach the. consequences of enlightening a 
people so highly talented as the Greeks ; a people whose religion is 
the religion of the most civilized part of the vast Russian empire, 
whose vicinity to the sea has always made them an enterprising race, 
and whose territory, with that of Russia, is a kind of isthmus, through 
which knowledge must ultimately travel from Europe to the East? 
Could they have acquired the advantages now preparing for them be- 
fore their present struggle commenced, in what a different situation would 
the Greeks have been now; and how would the disgrace which their 
sufferings have brought upon Christianity have been in part avoided! 
The great Milton looked for their emancipation from the very excite- 
ment of ancient recollections ; and through them the revival of the an- 
cient spirit, which education at Corfu is calculated to produce,—" ut 
quis antiquam tn animis Gracum virtutem, industriam, laborum toleran- 
tiam, antiqua illa studia dicendo, suscitare atque accendere possit ;” —adding, 
that, in such a case, “ neque ipsos sibi Gracos, neque ullam genlem 
Grecis defuturam esse confidv.” (See his Prose Works.) But, surely, it 
would have been inconsistent with human nature, that the Greeks 
should have delayed throwing off a yoke that so grievously oppressed 
them, a single hour after the probability of success had ever glimmered 
upon them. So thought every Englishman that travelled in Greece a 
few years ago, as he looked with wonder and indignation at their su- 
pineness, though now it is urged against that ill-starred people by him, 
(et tu Brute!) that the Greeks are unfitted by ignorance for liberty, 
and are, therefore, unworthy the liberty they seek! 

Be all this as it may, there must necessarily be an advance towards 
knowledge now on the part of the Greeks, that must disqualify them 
for despotism, and render their subjection a work little short of im- 
possible, ‘I'he clouds of ignorance are gradually dispersing among 
them, and no native of Greece can look beyond the boundaries of his 
country, without being gladdened by the sight of a brighter day. 

Among the Philologians at Corfu, are sixty-six young ecclesiastics, 
brought there to be educated at the expense of the lonian Government. 
They reside in a convent formerly dedicated to Our Lady at Tenedos, 
and are intended as a future supply for the Greek church in the Seven 
Islands. Such a stride towards improvement must of necessity leave 
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a vast deal of bigotry and superstition behind it? Would that among the 
first effects of this change may be the dissipation of a delusion, such as 
the festival of Saint Speridion now annually exhibits. 

It is well known with what feelings the Roman Catholics venerate 
their protecting saints, waxen arms and legs, pictures of boats 
struggling with foul winds, tumbling horses, houses on lire, gigs over- 
turned, and diligences upset: these with such like donaria are the re- 
sults of vows made in peril, and may be seen suspended in particular 
churches on various parts of the Continent. A church in Lyons is 
literally crammed with them. A true Roman Catholic, indeed, seldom 
fails to invoke the assistance of a saint at a moment of imminent 
danger, ‘‘ betwixt the stirrup and the ground;’’ and, if preserved, to 
attribute it to his gracious interference. Thus, ‘‘ San Nicolo con noi!” 
is the usual ejaculation of distressed sailors in the Adriatic, and when 
a ship is almost overwhelmed by storms and tempests, it is generally 
given up with this prayer to his entire disposal. His church at Baiz is 
full of trumpery daubs, descriptive of the difficulties from which San 
Nicolo has at different times relieved his votaries. ‘The Romish saints 


seem to have been pretty good mariners. Nicolas has the honour of 


being the modern arbiter of the unruly Adriatic, “arbiter Adriz,” 
from having himself passed over it in his way from Miou to Italy on 
the trunk of a tree. Saint Antony's, however, was a more extraordi- 
nary exploit, as he sailed to Russia on nothing but his faithful mill- 
stone, and travelled on the same vehicle overland to Novogorod. But 
what was this to Saint Patrick’s exertion, who, in the true spirit of in- 
genuity which has since marked the sons of Erin, avoided every thing 
unpleasant in a sea-voyage by sailing to the emerald isle with his head 
in his mouth? One might have supposed that these instances of a 
miraculous nature would “hav e been so rare, as to keep the list of saints 
from being unduly swelled. But miracles never cease, and during my 
stay in Rome I| was convinced of it. At that time agentleman received 
the honour of an apotheosis on the most satisfactory evidence. ‘The 
law requires very properly, that the candidates for saintship should 
have been dead for at least one hundred years. This rule is absolutely 
necessary, lest partiality to the deceased should affect the testimony ; 
and besides, it is quite right that the devil’s advocate, who is regularly 
appointed to resist the claim, should not be able to impugn the ver- 
dict of the jury. Among the marvellous things which were attributed 
to the claimant to whom I allude, was the release of a dozen larks 
from the spit after they had been half-roasted for dinner. It showed 
great kindness of heart to exercise power upon such an occasion, 
though, as | looked upon the canvass on which this miracle was painted 
over the entrance of Saint Peter's, and saw the poor little things de- 
scribed in full flight from the spit, I could not help thinking of the loss 
which such a saint might bring upon the wives and children of the 
Dunstable lark-catchers. The gentleman, however, that effected this 
release was honoured with a deification, and the calendar had one 
more saint to assist the pious by his intercessions. A procession in his 
honour will now become an annual occasion for humiliation, and every 
one that patters a prayer to his glory, will be released a certain num- 
ber of days from that purgatory, of which I presume the spit before 
the fire will be deemed an emblem. This kind of credulity is not con- 
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fined to the Roman Catholics ; itis extended also to the Greek church. 
Accordingly, “let us do nothing, and let Speridion have all the credit 
of saving us,” say the Ionian mariners, when nothing but their utmost 
exertions, or the most providential interference, can preserve them from 
destruction. The Spectator ridicules this practice. ‘ Hark,” says 
Jupiter, ‘there is a voice I never heard but in time ofdanger. "Tis a 
rogue that is shipwrecked in the Ionian seas. I saved him on a plank 
only three days ago, upon his promise of mending his manners. The 
fellow is not worth a groat, and has the impudence to offer me a temple 
if I will keep him from sinking.” In illustration of this description of 
piety, | may add, that during a trip which I made from Malta to Sicily, 
I observed we had no lack of religious services till we reached our 
port. From that moment every saint seemed to be forgotten, except 
by the crews of a few vessels. On inquiring why they were so actively 
engaged in prayer and we so idle, I was told they were about to begin 
their voyage and our’s was over. 

The festival of Speridion at Corfu is remarkable for the display of 
credulous delusion, and the confidence reposed by the inhabitants in 
their saint. For three days before the feast, a box containing relics, 
and richly adorned with jewels, is exposed to view in the church dedi- 
cated to Speridion. During this time every believer takes an oppor- 
tunity of kissing the silver case, leaving some ornament", or money if 
he can afford it, according to his means and his faith, but on no ac- 
count failing to present a candle to be burnt at the saint’s shrine during 
the coming year. The money goes, I believe, into the pockets of a 
noble family named Bulgari, by whose ancestors Speridion was origi- 
nally brought over from Cyprus, and to whom for centuries he has 
been a source of considerable revenue. A captain’s guard, from 
English regiments, attends upon this o¢casion at the church day and 
night, and during three days nothing is thought of at Corfu but the 
feast and favour of Saint Speridion. It happened that, at the anniver- 
sary when I was present, the day was too wet to allow of a procession ; 
it was accordingly deferred for a short period, when the day fixed 
upon proving propitious, all the island seemed in motion. In the 
mean time the state of the weather had not been observed by the 
lonians without great uneasiness. Several among them augured from 
it the most dreadful calamities and fearful changes. Indeed it was 
pretty generally agreed, that Speridion must have received some dire 
offence, and, no doubt, many a neighbour’s failings, that had before 
passed unreproved, were now assigned by all but the guilty as a sufhi- 
cient cause for the impending calamity. They probably were glad to 
find other reasons for the event, and to them I suppose it was that the 
ingenuity of a priest applied itself. The Saint, he told the Corfiotes, 
had other concerns on his hands besides theirs to attend to. Did they 
wonder with what anxiety Speridion was watching the troubles of their 


ee 





* Those who wish to see the comparative importance attached by the Roman 
Church to the intercession of a saint, may refer to the account of offerings received 
at the different shrines in Canterbury Cathedral previous to the Reformation. 
They will there find that in one year a saint received gifts amounting to several 


hundred pounds, the Virgin about a third of that sum, and the altar of our Saviour 
only a few shillings. 
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Greek brethren over the water? Nay, they were assured the Saint 
had been positively engaged in Albania on the very day the procession 
was to have taken place, and on that account had determined to defer 
it. In confirmation of this, the priest privately apprised many, and 
was believed to have shown some, that sand and sea-weed had been 
found on the feet of Speridion after his return. By English readers, 
unacquainted with the credulity to be met with abroad, it may be 
thought that such stuff as this could never have been received as true. 
They may depend upon it that it was believed, and that the writer of 
this heard several Corfiotes deliberately discussing it, with no disposi- 
tion to doubt the fact as stated, or reported to them to have been stated, 
by the priest. 

Perhaps the anxiety occasioned by this disappointment might have 
added to the penitential service on the day of procession. The cere- 
mony commenced at eleven o'clock with mass, before which time the 
gathering of the peasantry, with their singular and various costumes, 
rendered the esplanade a scene that on any other occasion would have 
been interesting and amusing. At the appointed hour, all the banners 
and flags that could be collected from the churches and private houses, 
were borne along in double lines, like the show of an electioneering 
mob or friendly society in England. These were followed by sailors, 
artisans, and other labouring men, each holding a lighted torch in his 
hand. A British band of music succeeded at the head of about 
seventy priests richly robed, and a large body of penitents barefooted 
and covered with sackcloth, with white hoods over their heads. Now 
came the guardian Saint himself in his jewelled box, and distinguished 
by every honour that could be shown his chapless skull and dry bones. 
A splendidly embroidered canopy was supported over him by the Lord 
High Commissioner, the principal British military and civil authorities, 
and the nobles of Corfu. All the officers and staff belonging to the 
British army, besides the dignitaries of the university, followed the 
box, dressed in full uniform and bareheaded, (as indeed was every one 
throughout the whole business.) with candles in their hands, the rear 
being composed of other penitents and torch-bearers, and a second 
British military band! Thus arranged, the procession moved forward, 
after the performance of a religious service, between files of British 
troops, the guns of the fortress and our ships of war, which had been 
dressed out for the occasion, saluting the saint with a volley as he 

ssed. The windows of the houses were decorated with silks sus- 
pended from them ; and as the relics went by, the confiding people fell 
on their knees and implored Speridion’s protection, many of them 
weeping as if under the influence of the most acute sorrow. ‘The sick, 
too, were deposited in his path, and the box carried carefully over 
them ; and in some cases I saw a whole family lying packed together 
in a blanket along the road, in order to ensure some wished-for mercy 
or recovery. Indeed the actual death of poor creatures, thus brought 
from their beds of sickness and exposed to a burning sun, is by no 
means, I have been told, an uncommon event under the very eye of 
the procession. As the saint came in sight of the sea the train halted, 
and prayers were offered up in behalf of sailors, fishermen, and their 
craft. On approaching the country, he was in the same way implored 
to bless the husbandman, and procure a plentiful harvest to the cam- 
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pagna. All was now over, and the skeleton returned to his confine- 
ment for another twelvemonth. Those among the British officers and 
soldiers that had been smothering their rage throughout the day, re- 
tired to vent their indignation in private, at being made the abettors of 
what they considered little better than idolatry. Others among their 
companions, who had turned the whole matter into ridicule, and had 
used their candles as walking-sticks during the procession, now 
amused themselves with comparing the number which each had carried 
off as trophies. As to the Corfiotes, they of course went home fully 
convinced that Speridion would recollect and reward their religious 
adorations through the year; and the noble Bulgari and the priests, 
after restoring the bones to their cupboad, were at leisure to calculate 
the amount of service which their saint was expected to perform for 
the faithful, by the donations which their exhibition of him had pro- 
duced. What the reflections of an Englishman must have been, who 
was unable to discover in this co-operation of his countrymen with the 
Corfiotes any thing that could entitle them to the least respect, it is 
needless to state. The policy of such a measure may possibly be wise, 
though not obviously so to common observers ; but beyond that no 
one, | apprehend, would speak a word in its favour; and there are 
persons who consider mere policy to be at best an insufficient reason 
for encouraging religious delusion. ‘There is a wide difference between 
the toleration and the propagation of error, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that, but for the splendour which the English at Corfu throw 
around it, the procession of Speridion would soon cease to be attractive, 
and the credit of the saint sink into insignificance. 





RECORDS OF WOMAN.—NO, IX. 
Edith. 


Tur woods—oh! solemn are the mighty woods 
Of the great Western world, when Day declines, 
And louder sounds the roll of distant floods, 
More deep the rustling of the ancient pines ; 
When dimness gathers on the stilly air, 

And mystery seems o’er every leaf to brood, 
Awful it is for human heart to bear 

The gloom and burden of the solitude ! 


Yet, in that hour, mid those green wastes there sate 

One young and fair, and oh! how desolate ! 

But undismay'd ;—while sank the crimson light, 

And the high cedars darken’d with the night. 

Alone she sate :—though many lay i 

They, pale and silent on the dewy ground, 

Were sever'd from her need and from her woe, 

Far as death severs life. O’er that wild spot 

Combat had raged, and brought the valiant low, 

And left them, with the history of their lot, 

Unto the forest oaks. A fearful scene 

For her whose home of days had been 

Midst the fair halls of England !—but the love 

Which fill’d her soul was strong to cast out fear, 

And by its might upborne all else above, 

She shrank not—mark’d not that the dead were nenr. 
July.—VOL. XX. NO. LX XIX. D 
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Of Him alone she thought, whose languid head 
Faintly upon her wedded bosom fell, 

Memory of aught but him on earth was fled, 

While heavily she felt his life-blood well 

Fast o'er her garments forth, and vainly bound 
With her torn robe and hair the streaming wound, 
Yet hoped, still hoped!—Oh! from such hope how long 
Affection woos the whispers that deceive, 

E’en when the pressure of dismay grows strong, 

And we, that weep, watch, ses, gaits! we believe 
The blow indeed can fall !—So bow’d she there 

Over the dying, while unconscious prayer 

Fill’d all her soul. Now pour'’d the moonlight down, 
Veining the pine-stems through the foliage brown, 
And fire-flies, kindling up the leafy place, 

Cast fitful radiance o’er the warrior’s face, 

Whereby she caught its changes :—to her eye 

The eye that faded look’d through gathering haze, 
Whence love, o’ermastering mortal agony, 

Lifted a long, deep, melancholy gaze, 

When voice was not :—that fond sad meaning pass’d— 
She knew the fulness of her woe at last ! 

One shriek the forests heard—there mute she lay, 
And cold, yet clasping still the precious clay 

To her scarce-heaving breast. O Love and Death! 
Ye have sad meetings on this changeful earth, 

Many and sad !—but airs of heavenly breath 

Shall melt the links which bind you, for your birth 
Is far apart! 


Now light, of richer hue 
Than the moon sheds, came flushing mist and dew ; 
The pines grew red with morning ; fresh winds play’d, 
Bright-colour'd birds with splendour cross’d the shade, 
Flitting on flower-like wings; glad murmurs broke 
From reed, and spray, and leaf, the living strings 
Of Earth’s olian Lyre, whose music woke 
Into young life and joy all happy things. 
And she too woke from that long dreamless trance, 
The widow'd Edith ;—fearfully her glance 
Fell, as in doubt, on faces dark and strange, 
And dusky forms :—a sudden sense of change 
Flash'd o'er her spirit, even ere memory swept 
The tide of anguish back with thoughts that slept ; 
Yet half instinctively she rose, and spread 
Her arms, as missing somewhat lost or fled, 
Then faintly sank again.—The forest-bough 
With all its whispers waved not o'er her now ; 
Where was she ?>— Midst the people of the wild, 
By the red Hunter's fire :—an aged Chief, 
Whose home look’d sad—for therein play’d no child— 
Had borne her, in the stillness of her grief, 
To that lone cabin of the woods, and there, 
Won by a form so desolately fair, 
Or touch’d with thoughts from some past sorrow sprung, 
O'er her low couch an Indian matron hung, 
While in grave silence, yet with earnest eye, 
The ancient Warrior of the Waste stood by, 
Bending in watchfulness his proud grey head, 
And leaning on his bow.— 
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And life return'd, 
Life, but with all its memories of the Dead, 
To Edith’s heart ; and well the sufferer learn'd 
Her task of meek endurance, well she wore 
‘The chasten’d grief that humbly can adore 
Midst blinding tears.—But unto that old pair, 
Ev'n as a breath of spring’s awakening air, 
Her presence was ; or as a sweet wild tune, 
Bringing back tender thoughts, which all too soon 
Depart with childhoed.—Sadly they had seen 
A daughter to the Land of Spirits go, 
And ever from that time, her fading mien, 
And voice, like winds of summer, soft and low, 
Had haunted their dim years; but Edith’s face 
Now look’d in holy sweetness from her place, 
And they again seem’d parents.—Oh ! the joy, 
The rich, deep blessedness,—though Earth's alloy, 
Fear that still bodes, be there,—of pouring forth 
The heart’s whole power of love, its wealth and worth 
Of strong affections, in one healthful flow 
On something all its own !—that kindly glow 
Which to shut inward is consuming pain, 
Gives the glad soul its flowering time again, 
When, like the sunshine, freed.—And gentle cares 
Th’ adopted Edith, meekly gave for theirs, 
Who lov’d her thus:—her spirit dwelt, the while, 
With the Departed, and her patient smile 
Spoke of farewells to earth ; yet still she pray’d 
E’en o’er her soldier's lowly grave, for aid 
One purpose to fulfil, to leave one trace 
Brightly recording that her dwelling-place 
Had been among the wilds; for well she knew 
The secret whisper of her bosom true, 
Which warn’d her hence. 


And now, by many a word 
Link’d unto moments when the heart was stirr'd ; 
By the sweet mournfulness of many a hymn, 
Sung when the woods at eve grew hush" and dim ; 
By the persuasion of her fervent eye, 
All eloquent with child-like piety ; 
By the still beauty of her life, a strove 
To win for Heaven, and heaven-born truth, the love 
Pour’d out on her so freely. Nor in vain 
Was that soft breathing influence to enchain 
The soul in gentle bonds: by slow degrees 
Light follow’d on, as when a summer-breeze 
Parts the deep masses of the forest-shade, 
And lets the sunbeam through: her voice was made 
Ev’n such a breeze ; and she, a lowly guide 
By faith and sorrow raised and sustlled. 
So to the Cross her Indian fosterers led, 
Until their prayers were one :—When morning spread 
O’er the blue lake, and when the sunset’s glow 
Touch’d into golden bronze the cypress-bough, 
And when the quiet of the Sabbath-time 
Sank on her heart, though no melodious chime 
Waken’d the wilderness, their prayers were one : 
—Now might she pass in Hope, her work was done. 
And she was passing from the woods away ; 
The broken flower of England might not stay 
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Amidst those alien shades; her eye was bright 
Ev'n yet with something of a starry light, 

But her form wasted, and her fair young cheek 
Wore oft and patiently a fatal streak, 

A rose whose root was Death. The parting sigh 
Of Autumn through the forests had gone by, 
And the rich maple o’er her wanderings lone 

Its crimson leaves in many a shower had strown, 
Flushing the air : and Winter’s blast had been 
Amidst the pines ; and now a softer green 


Fringed their dark boughs, for Spring again had come, 


The sunny Spring !—but Edith to her home 

Was journeving fast. Alas! we think it sad 

To part with life, when all the earth looks glad 

In her voung lovely things, when voices break 

Into sweet sounds, and leaves and blossoms wake ! 

Is it not brighter then, in that far clime 

Where graves are not, nor blights of changeful Time, 
If here such glory dwell with passing blooms, 

Such golden sunshine rest around the tombs ? 


So thought the dying one !—’twas early day, 

And sounds and odours with the breezes’ play, 
Whispering of spring-time threugh the cabin-door, 
Unto as couch Life’s farewell sweetness bore ; 
Calmly she smiled, and, raising her faint head, 

‘ My Father!” to the grey-hair’d chief she said, 

‘© Know’st thou that I depart ?”—* Lknow, I know’ 
He answer’d mournfully, ‘ that thou must go 

To thy beloved, my Daughter !"—* Sorrow not 

For me, kind Mother!” with meek smiles once more 
She murmur'd, but with pain ; “ one happy lot 
Awaits us, friends! upon the better shore, 

For we have pray'd together in one trust, 

And lifted our frail spirits from the dust, 

To God, who gave them. Lay me by mine own, 
Under the cedar-shade: where he is gone, 

Thither I go. There will my sisters be, 

And the dead parents, lisping at whose knee 


My childhood’s prayer was learn’d ; the Saviour’s prayer, 


Which now ye know—and I shall meet you there. 

Father, and gentle Mother !—ye have bound 

The bruised reed, and mercy shall be found 

By mercy’s children.” From the matron’s eye 

Dropp'd tears, her sole and passionate reply ; 

But Edith felt them not ; for now a sleep, 

Solemnly beautiful—a stillness deep 

Fell on her settled face. ‘Then sad and slow, 

And mantling up his stately head in woe, 

** ‘Thou ‘rt passing hence,” he sang, that warrior old, 

In sounds like those by plaintive waters roll’d :— 
“* Thou ‘rt passing from the lake’s green side, 

And the hunter’s hearth away ; 


For the days of flowers, for the summer’s pride, 


Daughter! thou canst not stay. 
‘ Thou'rt journeying to thy spirit’s home, 
Where the skies are ever clear ; 
Cle corn-month’s golden hours will come, 
But they shall not find thee here. 
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«* And we shall miss thy voice, my bird! 
Under our lonely pine ; 
Music shall midst the leaves be heard, 
But not a song like thine! 


« A breeze that roves o’er stream and hill, 
Telling of winter gone, 
Hath such sweet falls ;—yet caught we still 
A farewell in its tone. 
“* But thou, my bright one! thou shalt be 
Where farewell sounds are o'er ; 
Thou, in the eyes thou lov’st, shalt see 
No fear of parting more. 
‘* The mossy grave thy tears have wet, 
And the wind’s wild moanings by, 
Thou with thy kindred shalt forget, 
Midst flowers—not such as die. 


“« The shadow from thy brow shall melt, 
The sorrow from thy strain ; 
But where thine earthly smile hath dwelt, 
Our hearts shall thirst in vain. 
‘¢ Dim will our cabin be, and lone, 
When thou, its light, art fled ; 
Yet hath thy step the pathway shown 
Unto the happy dead. 
«« And we will follow thee, our guide! 
And join that shining band ; 
Thou’rt passing from the lake’s green side— 
Go to the better land !” 
— The song had ceased—the listeners caught no breath— 
That lovely sleep had melted into death.* 


F. H. 


THE DOMINICAN. A STORY OF THE PLAGUE OF NAPLES. 





Fo voto a Dia, ch’egli se n’avra a pentire. Se m'ajuti Iddio, come io gli 
faro vedere, quanto importa a far saltar la bile ai Frati. 
ll Matrimonio di Fra Gwvanm, Atto I. Scena 8, 


During a short repose from the calamities of famine, earthquakes, sedi- 
tions, domestic and foreign wars, depredations of the piratical Turks, and 
the scarcely less formidable excursions of troops of banditti, which, all 
united, had for many months afflicted the kingdom of Naples, a splendid 
festival was held in the large square before the Valace, in the month of May 
1656. 

The Spanish Viceroy, Haro Count di Castrillo, and his court, presided 
with full Spanish state. The principal amusements of the day were a tour- 
ney anda bull fight ; for the Spaniards carried their tastes with them inte 
Italy, and the Neapolitans have more than the ordinary aptitude of assuming 
the tastes of the conqueror, or master. Many a gay Andalusian dress was 
flaunted that day in the honoured arena ; many a youthful eye was raised 
to the ladies on the surrounding seats, to read the effect of a fine figure on 
a bounding steed, of an expert pass, or of a hazardous exploit: there was a 
mighty driving of spurs, and pushing of horns and spears, a copious gushing 
of hot, red blood, and the usual accompaniments of clapping hands, and 
waving handkerchiefs. 


a 





* This tale is founded on incidents related in an American book, intitled 
** Sketches of Connecticut.” 
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Among the young heroes of the day there was one, who, by the superior 

elegance of his equipments, the studied grace of his evolutions, and the 
boldness of his action, seemed bent on attracting marked attention ; and 
from the court balcony there was an eye that never took itself off him, and 
whose kindly glance might well be deemed deserving of his ambition. The 
Marchesa di—— was a young widow, rich, and full of grace and beauty. In 
the circle where she sat, were many dames, lofty in nobility, and in the con- 
sciousness of possessing real and visible claims to admiration and reverence ; 
but her tall elastic figure, arrayed in the purest fashion of the times, her 
exquisite features, the extraordinary delicacy of her complexion, and an 
expression of deep sensibility, which nothing diminished the dignity of her 
whole iy pony, distinguished her from the rest ; and if her glances were 
reserved for one only of the combatants, they were sighed for by all. _ Fili- 
pete, the young Count di , was her acknowledged lover; and that 
1is affection was returned nobody could doubt, who saw that day, at the mo- 
ment his temerity had placed him in peril, how she suppressed a scream, and 
hurried her long white hands over her eyes to conceal what she dreaded to 
see ; and how, when the plaudits of the multitude reassured her, she raised 
her pale face, which quivered and glowed anon as she saw him in safety 
looking up to her from the opposite side of the arena. 

As soon as the cruel sports were over, and prizes had been accorded to 
such of the amateur performers as had distinguished themselves, Filipetto, 
preceded by a page, hastened to join his expecting mistress. In forcing his 
way through the crowd, he met with obstacles and delays, and more than one 
plebeian felt the application of his noble hand: at length he had forced his 
way over a deep order of benches, and was close to the court lodge, and 
within sight of the Marchesa; but here an unyielding group would pay no 
attention to the shrill “avanti! avanti!” of the page, and the gigantic 
figure of a Dominican friar stood like a rock in his way. When the strip- 
ling touched the broad sleeve of his dress to warn him of the approach of his 
excellency the Count, he grasped him by the collar, and heal him. Fili- 
vetto would readily have rewarded this insupportable insolence, by attempt- 
ing to hurl the monk into the arena, but the holy calling of the offender pro- 
tected him; he, however, rushed rudely by, and nearly overturned him. 
The next moment he was leaning over his mistress’s seat, without having 
observed the expression with which the Dominican resented his affront ; 
and even had he seen it, he would have been far from suspecting it the 
herald of the boundless wretchedness that was so soon to overwhelm him. 

That night the gilded halls of the Viceroy resounded with music and 
dancing, and the jest and the careless laugh of gaiety: as though the re- 
vellers were aware they were taking a farewell of festivity, they plunged 
into it with unusual zest, and prolonged it until the risen sun shone on the 
white walls of the elevated monastery of San Martino. Many a dance was 
gone through that night by forms replete with youthful vigour, and buoyant 
with lightness of heart, that were never to dance again ; many a sigh was 
poured out to forms that were to be, in a few days, objects of horror and 
dread—foul things, to be avoided as the ministers of death ; many a plan 
was that night formed, never, never to be accomplished ; and many a point 
of courtly etiquette between haughty nobles and presuming placemen, was 
discussed for the last time. 

But a few days after the fete, a report was made to the Viceroy that an 
alarming mortality prevailed in Naples. As the malady spread mai, and 
apparently by contagion, it was soon traced to the public me dell” An- 
nunviata, where a soldier, lately landed from Sardinia, had died. As this 
man’s body, after death, was covered with minute livid spots, and as all 
those who had assisted him had since been taken ill, it was naturally inferred 
that the plague had been introduced into the city. But the Viceroy, who 
dreaded cock a sequel to the many miseries that had idustrated his govern- 





ment, flew into an extremity of rage, when this opinion was referred to him: 
he threw a physician, who had the imprudent courage to tell him the truth, 
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The Dominican. 39 
into a dungeon of the castle, and decided imperiously and absolutely, that 
there should be no plague in Naples. 

The plague, however, it was, and in its very worst character, and already 
widely spread. A ship full of soldiers from Sardinia, where the plague was 
raging, although strict prohibitions existed against any communication with 
that island, was, by some evasion, or for some urgent motive on the part of 
the government, admitted at once to pratique: the soldier that died in the 
hospital came from this vessel, and he was not the only one infected ; in 
fact, the destructive fire had been lighted at the same time in several of 
the lower quarters of the town. 

The Archbishop of Naples, whose rank exempted him from danger in 
differing in opinion with the Viceroy, at length made a spirited remon- 
stranee, and urged the necessity of precautionary decisions ; brut the Count 
di Castrillo, who, besides the reason above-mentioned, dreaded the extension 
of such a belief, from the necessity of complying with the orders of his court 
to send a body of troops to strengthen the Spaniards against the French, in 
the Milanese, which operation would have eo impeded by such rumours, 
still persisted that the malady was not the plague, and continued in his phi- 
eel 8 inactivity. ‘Thus, owing to this infatuation, or rather wilfulness, 
the contagion was extended over the provinces of the kingdom, and a dread- 
ful process of extermination commenced. Induced by popular complaint, 
the Viceroy called together the most reputed physicians of the time, to hold 
a consultation on the nature of the disease ; and these peritissimi dottori, 
either from ignorance or fear, or a desire of seconding the wishes of the 
Viceroy, did not declare the evil pestilential, and confined themselves to 
issuing a few regulations ; some of which were unmeaning, and the whole 
inefficacious. ‘The crowded city lost every day its handveds, and according 
to the Neapolitan historian, Giannone, nothing was seen in the streets but 
melancholy processions, carrying the sacrament to the dying, or the dead to 
the sepulchre. 

This pitiless destruction hurried the ignorant population to every excess 
of superstition ; and the processions to venerated shrines, and the crowding 
after saints and madonnas, assisted the spreading of the fatal malady. The 
evil was carried to its height by some fanatic or interested devotees, who 
seized that moment of affliction and weakness to rumour through the town 
that Suor Orsola Benincasa, a religious woman who had been dead some 
years, in her last sainted moments had prophesied, that in a season of ex- 
treme calamity the Neapolitans would build a monastery for her sisters, 
(who, woe the while! had not as yet a comfortable dwelling,) on the side 
of the hill of San Martino, and thus avert from the city the secourging hand 
of Heaven. This consoling information was received with transport ; for the 
public mind was prepared for the reception of any absurdity in the shape of 
devotion ; and the Viceroy seemed not to be a whit more prudent, or less 
superstitious than his subjects: for as soon as the design of the building was 
sketched, and the ground lines drawn, he carried with his own hands twelve 
baskets of earth, to contribute to the atoning edifice. Incited by their own 
frenetic superstition, and encouraged by the example of the head of the 
“yy agi all classes hurried to contribute, not only money, but manual 
abour, to raise the monastery. Not boxes or baskets, but open casks were 
placed at the corner of the streets, to receive the contributions ; and many 
families despoiled themselves of the best part of their fortunes, to raise and 
endow this stone and mortar saviour of their country: “ But what excited 
the greatest surprise,” says our historian, “was to see persons of quality, 
among whom were even ladies, in emulation of one another, mixing in the 
lowest labours ; some carrying baskets of nails, some bundles of ropes, some 
barrels of lime, some asad 3 of stones ; some acting as labourers to the ma- 
sons ; some carrying on their shoulders heavy wooden beams, with the risk 
of sinking under their burdens.” The consequences that ensued from this 
eontinual crowd, gathered from every part of the town, were terrible, but 
natural: the infection that had been hitherto excluded from some of the 
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higher quarters, now spread over all; and as the holy romitorio di Suor 
Orsola rose, the city sank faster and faster into the tumb. 

Searcely a family in Naples was exempted from the dreadful penalty, but 
on few did it fall more heavily than on the noble house of the Marchesa 
di As they partook in the devotional spirit of the age and country, 
her futher and brother had taken an active part in the building of Suor 
Orsola ; the plague was communicated to them in the crowd—they died ; 
and the youthful widow was left in the splendid palace, in the midst of 
diseased or raving attendants. The family of her lover, the Count di , 
had been wiser and more fortunate, for at the beginning of the mortality 
the father had closed up his house and secured it against all ingress. ‘Their 
louses were opposite, and the two lovers, who could no longer meet, could 
still see each other from their balconies, and, as Neapolitan streets are not 
wide, even hold converse together. The scenes that passed in the street 
that separated them were replete with anguish and horror: poor houseless 
wretches were seen from time to time dropping dead, or stretched under 
yateways shricking in torment and blaspheming in despair; every now and 
then large uncovered cars heaped with dead passed by, drove by unfortunate 
Moorish prisoners condemned to this dangerous office, who by their costume, 
dark complexions, and reprobated faith, accumulated horrors on the existing 
misery. To all this was added the continual recurrence of popular commo- 
tions, of infuriate mobs running through the streets and imprecating curses 
on their rulers ; for an opinion had gained ground among these poor igno- 
rant wretches, that the malady did not proceed from Heaven, but from the 
infernal contrivances of the Spaniards, who had employed a number of men 
to disseminate certain magical powders that produced the plague, and thus 
revenyed themselves on the Neapolitan people tor the revolts and disturbances 
they had lately committed. 

These were not scenes congenial to love; but it is part of that vigorous 
passion to triumph over circumstances. Besides the feeling consolations 
which Filipetto offered with so much eloquence, and which the Marchesa 
received with tears that relieved her agitated bosom, the precauriousness of 
their own fate, and their mutual apprehensions and hopes, made them 
lengthen these interviews, and it was only when the hands had waved from 
the lips in melancholy adieu, that they felt all the horrors of their situation. 

Some time had passed in this manner, when one day the Marchesina ap- 
peared not at the accustomed baleony ; the Count’s heart was racked with 
apprehensions; another day elapsed, and another—yet she appeared not ; 
and all that time sleep visited not the agonized lover, who could scarcely be 
ea upon to take the scanty sustenance necessary to support life, or to 

eave the window for a moment. He stood there, even during the scorch- 
ing sun of mid-day, hoping at least to attract the attention of some one 
within his mistress’s house ; but his long watching and his piercing cries were 
of no avail, her habitation seemed deserted, and he could never see either 
window or door open. It was now the fourth day of this suffering, and the 
evening hour, forthe church bells of the city were sounding the Ave Maria ; 
he was leaning over the balcony, almost attenuated by anguish and want of 
nourishment and repose, when the sharp ring of the sacrament bells was heard 
at a short distance ; those death-boding sounds were then so familiar to the 
ear, that they passed almost unnoticed , Filipetto, however, started when he 
saw the procession, with burning wax torches, turn the corner of his street— 
it advanced, and stopped at the portal of the Marchesina’s palace! The un- 
happy youth sickened ; the flames of torches, multiplied to infinity, flashed 
on his distracted eye; he saw, as through an atmosphere of fire, that the 
heavy gates rolled back on their hinges, that the priest, carrying the mysti- 
cal bread, entered, and he heard the hand-bells that accompanied him cease 
ringing, and the mournful chant of voices rise within. Conviction flashed 
upon his mind. ‘ Amelia is dying,” said he. ‘1 know it must be she !” 
A violent convulsion shook him, and he fell to the floor. He was found by 
his attendant, lifeless and writhed, like a man that had died in horror: 
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being carried to his couch, he revived, but the minute that followed his re- 
vival he flew into frantic madness. 

The task imposed on his family for several days was indeed hard and 
cruel; his shyieks, his raving, his despair, were heart-rending: at length 
his frenzy sank like a fire that lacks fuel; his physical strength was exhaust- 
ed, and he remained motionless without opening either eyes or lips. One 
morning, after nearly a month had passed, and his family despaired of his 
return to health or reason, he called his favourite valet as he saw him enter- 
ing the chamber, and desired him to bring him a little box that was on his 
toilette. ‘The man, expressing his joy at hearing his master speak again in 
his usual manner, obeyed the order. Filipetto took a miniature portrait of 
the Marchesina from the box, gazed at it for a long time, then kissed it, 
and hung it round his neck: he afterwards read some letters, folded them 
again, and put them in the box, which he returned to his servant. ‘The 
poor man, overjoyed, immediately informed him that the Marchesina was not 
dead ; that she had had the plague, but had miraculously recovered. Fili- 
petto was bewildered, and it was not until Giacometto had repeated his 
words three or four times, that he took in their meaning with precision : 
when, however, he comprehended and credited the fact, he remaiued a few 
minutes in reflective silence, after which, by the help of the valet, he arose 
from his bed and walked about the room, asking a number of questions in a 
hurried but rational manner. ‘The happy news of the recovery of the young 
Count ran through the palace, and his chamber was soon crowded with his 
ag his relations, and the domestics of the house, who all hurried to fe- 
icitate with him in tenderness and jubilee of heart. ‘To all these effusions 
of affection Filipetto replied but little ; indeed, he seemed almost uncon- 
scious of the greater part, and wrapped up in some absorbing reflection, 

The following morning, in spite of the noisy oppesition of his family, he 
rose, and dressed himself with more than ordinary care. After he had writ- 
ten for a few minutes, he dispatched Giacometto to do something that would 
occupy him for a certain time ; and then securing the door of his apartment, 
he hastened to carry into effect a determination he had made almost as soon 
as he had ascertained the existence of the Marchesina. He took the cover- 
ing from the bed, and some strong silk curtains from the windows, and, 
tying these together, formed a line sufficiently long to reach the ground ; 
he fastened it to the railing of the baleony, and by its means, with great 
danger and difficulty, he descended to the street, which, like most streets in 
Naples then, was silent and empty. He ran across the way without losing 
# moment, and knocked loudly at the Marchesa’s palace. A porter he had 
never seen before, and to whom he was unknown, slowly opened to him; 
Filipetto paused not to answer his queries, but, rushing by him, crossed the 
court-yard, and ascended the marble stairs. In the great hall, that used to 
he crowded with attendants, he met not a soul; through the long suite of 
apartments he traversed, the same solitude and abandonment reigned ; it 
seemed as though he were pacing the mansions of the dead, and the noise of 
the heavy doors as they closed after him, sounded like peals of thunder in a 
catacomb. He reached the apartments of the Marchesa ; he passed her ante- 
chamber, her saloon, her sitting-room, and entered her boudoir, but still he 
met nobody. Here lay her lute, which, as the door folded, uttered a sad 
tone that made him start ; there were books of music, an embroidering frame, 
and her long black veil; her slender bodice, her rose-coloured slippers, and 
other articles of dress, scattered in disorder, apparently as she had left them. 
A little dog, that lay on a cushion, rose and dragged itself to his feet, and 
looked supplicatingly in his face :—it was Amualia’s favourite, but so reduced 
and miserable that he scarcely knew it. At the door of her bedchamber he 
heard the low murmur of voices, as if in prayer :—his was not a situation for 
pause and reflection—nobedy appeared, he lifted the latch, and entered ab. 
ruptly. What a seene presented itself to his eyes! The young, the brilliant 
Marchesa was reclining in a fauteni/, and, at the first glance, presented ra- 
ther the appearance of a dead womaii, or of a wax effigy, than that of a liv- 
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ing being: disease had reduced her to a shadow, but had not been able to 
annihilate her charms; or rather, for her luxuriant loveliness, it had sub- 
stituted a beauty more pure—more holy. She was dressed in the sombre 
weeds of penitence and abnegation ; a coarse black serge robe, trimmed with 
white crape at the bosom and sleeves, and down the front, wrapped closely 
her tall ethereal figure ; her fine, small feet were bare, and supported on a 
black velvet cushion ; her thin lily hands were crossed over her breast ; her 
long raven hair, parted over her ivory brow, fell down her neck, and was 
brought forward over her shoulders and bosom. On either side of her was 
a starch Dominican monk, in the black and white dress of the order; an old 
female attendant behind supported her head ; opposite to her was an image 
of the Madonna adolorata, with the seven daggers, emblematical of the se- 
ven mortal pains of the mother of Jesus, stuck in her heart; and at the 
back of the room was a large crucifix, the tortured figure on which was as 
appalling a one as was ever used to extort penitence from an obdurate sin- 
ner. ‘The light of day was excluded, and the wax tapers that burned before 
the Madonna and the crucifix, east a pale yellow, sickly illumination through 
the chamber: the most powerful exterior circumstances that moukish zeal 
and ingenuity could devise for producing an effect were accumulated in the 
scene ; and even a firm heart, and one not interested in the principal figure, 
could not have beheld it without emotion.* 

Filipetto’s heart died within him at once, though he could not observe the 
details of the horrid show. The Marchesa’s eye caught the form of the in- 
truder ; a faint scream escaped her, and she sank back deprived of sense. 
He fell on his knees before her ; he seized her clayey hands ; he kissed them 
convulsively, and supplicated her to speak to her adorer. One of the monks, 
as if there had been sacrilege in the act and words of the distracted youth, 
rose impetuously from his seat, and told him, in a voice of authority, to re- 
tire. ‘* Why hast thou forced thyself here, frantie boy ?” said he, bitterly ; 
* dost thou want to destroy a being in the bright commencement of her 
sainted career? wouldst thou interpose thy mundane passions between her 
and Heaven? Begone, and hope not to lead back to the vanities of the 
world, and to the sins of human affections, one voluntarily devoted hence- 
forth to the purifying retirement of a monastery!” “ A monastery !— a mo- 
nastery !—my Amalia to a monastery! my hope, my love, my life!” cried 
Filipetto, astounded and rising up. He looked at his unwelcome monitor ; 
he saw the hard features of the monk he had roughly treated at the bull- 
fight, and he read in them his sentence to despair. 

During the progress of the plague, many members of the different 
monastic orders, showed great strength of mind and contempt of danger, 
in attending the sick and administering the consolations and solemnities of 
religion to the dying ; to this they were in a certain manner bound by their 
institutions, and doubtlessly numbers so acted in fulfilment of their duty, 
and from a genuine Christian spirit; but seasons of calamity have ever 
been productive to the extorting oan of the priesthood of a superstitious 
church, and some there were who braved the risks, flattered by the hope of 
extending their influence, of securing donations, and of adding wealth and 
importance to their orders. Motives like these led the wary Padre Tor- 
pietro into the desolated abode of the Marchesa: he attended her father 
and her brother, and with them his interests fared well, but it was when 
she was seized by the plague that he secured a prize indeed, by induc- 
ing her to bequeath a large estate of her property to the church. Con- 
trary to all expectation, her constitution triumphed over her disorder, and 
this opened a still wider field to the crafty, insatiable Torpietro. That a 
person could recover from the plague otherwise than by a miracle, was im- 
possible! The Marchesa had been preserved by a peculiar exertion of 
divine favour, which had been conciliated by her devotion and liberality, 


* All this is an unexaggerated description of a scene, the writer of this tale 
lately witnessed in a noble Neapolitan house. 
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and the prayers of the Holy Church. This of course prescribed the line of 
her future conduct ; her devotion was unremitting, and new donations were 
poured into Torpietro’s lap, which encouraged him to attempt a still more 
considerable and glorious acquisition. Every thing seemed to promise him 
success ; Amalia was sunk beneath the weight of sorrow, she had been edu- 
cated in the monastery of Santa Chiara, she was blinded by the superstition 
of the age and country, and prepared by her recent danger, her present 
fears and weakness, to take almost any course peinted out by devotion. 
Torpietro proposed to her to renounce the world, to resign her wealth, 
and to dedicate to Heaven a life saved by its mercy. Her love for Filipetto 
was the only obstacle to the Monk’s designs, but this retained the poor 
fanatic with a firm grasp ; and for him she hesitated to enter upon a path, 
which she felt her duty eall her to, and whieh, she was convinced, would lead 
her by a flowery way to eternal bliss. When the persevering Torpictro 
discovered this hindrance, he bound himself up in firm determination, and 
what he had before proposed, he vowed to enforce and insist on with all his 
might, with all the arms that credulity, superstition, and terror furnished ; 
for he had huddled in his bosom the trifling insult he had received from the 
young Count, and he now saw an opportunity of satisfying his revenge and 
ambition with the same blow. So successful were the machinations of the 
Monk and an auxiliary he called in, that she was led by degrees to look 
upon her passion as a crime ; to believe she had been miraculously saved, for 
the express purpose of devoting herself to the service of Heaven; and 
finally, solemnly to pledge her word to embrace the monastic life. This 
promise had been secured two days before the appearance of Filipetto ; his 
presence would probably have withheld her from the rash engagement ; and 
even now, the monks feared he might have power enough over the heart of 
his mistress to induce her to recant. ‘Torpietro endeavoured to make him 
retire from the chamber before Amalia should recover: ‘Go hence, young 
man, said he ; * your presence here can only be injurious to the Marchesa 
and te yourself ; you see to what a state your madness has reduced her ; away, 
and trouble her no longer—go, and in prayers and humility of heart resign 
yourself to the will of the Almighty ; for the woman before you can no 
onger have any thing in common with you: she is affianced to Christ.” 
‘It cannot be, false Monk!” said Filipetto ; “ it cannot be !—a prior en- 
gagement, sanctioned by long affection, and by the approving voice of Hea- 
ven, gives her tome!” “A prior engagement!” retorted the Dominican ; 
‘a human engagement, a futile thing, the sport of every caprice, of every 
breath of wind; originating in the fervour of young blood, of human pas- 
sions, of lust and enjoyment, vanity and sin, must not be opposed—no, not 
for one instant opposed—to a sacred devotion, an endless love inspired by 
Heaven! The pretension is sacrilegious, and will draw down curses on your 
head.—Oh, away! and trouble not a heart that by the particular exertions 
of divine care has been estranged from such vanities, and for ever!" “1 
cannot, I will not credit your words,” said Filipetto, “ and I will not 
away! No, I will recall the past to my Amalia; I will paint her my suffer- 
ings and despair, and I know she will not abandon me.” ‘ Rash, vicious 
hoy,” exclaimed Torpietro, his eyes glistening fire ; “and you dare call in 
doubt the words of the minister of the Lord ; you dare struggle with your 
sinful passions and desires, against the will of the Omnipotent! Why do 
the thunderbolts of divine vengeance sleep! But by the sanctity of the 
altar I serve, you shall do nought of this: and though all unused to strife 
and turmoil, the hands of myself and brother shall thrust you hence.” ‘The 
offended, haughty spirit of the young noble bounded within him, he laid his 
hand to his sword, “ Vile wretch! and you threaten violence to one of my 
house? If you were not protected by the calling which you disgrace by pur- 
suing the worst of passions—for | remember now the day of the festival, and 
your offended pride—by my honour, I would drive your low-born soul from 
your body!” “ Oh, mother of God!” uttered the Marchesa, who had been 
slowly recovering, “ what is it Lhear? Oh, Filipetto, desist and leave me, for 
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we must not meet as in times past: we must uever meet again—the rest of 


my days are devoted to Heaven. 1 will pray for you, Filipetto, but prayers and 
tears are all | ean henceforth give you.” The young Count wa or to her 
side, and embraced that form, wont to repose in his encireling arms with 
delicious trepidation, but that now renee d from them as from the grasp 
of incest or sacrilege. ‘ My Amalia, my life! what say you? do you not 
remember our plighted troth—our lone nourished and virtuous passion? Is 
it possible th: it you can have determined to leave me to perish in ‘tee 
anguish ? ‘ Before the sanctity of subsequent engagements, those of past 
weaknesses are dissipy ited, as the shades of night before the ris sing sun,” said 
Tornietro. ** Before the sanctity of subsequent engagements, these of past 
weaknesses are dissipated as the ‘shades of night before the rising sun,” re- 
iterated the Marchesa, repeating the Monk’s apophthegm, word for word ; 
and it was thus, by making their charges echo without examination thei ir 
sapient opinions and dogmas, that the men of the cowl and softana in- 
structed them how to comport themselves in this world, and to merit the 
next. * But,” replied the Count, * nothing can break the bond of two hearts ; 
nothing can anmhilate the fervent vows that have eseaped our lips; nothing 
can justify your abandoning me to the hevrors of balked afeetion, aud to mad- 
dening despair. I cannot live without you, Amalia! and when you imprison 
vourself ina monaste ry, you open me a tomb to whieh TP shall descend with 
execration !" * Oh impiety— oh horror!” cried the monks together. * Oh 
impiety, oh horror!” repeated the Marchesa ; but the impassioned pleading 
of her lover had penetrated deep into her heart, and an aronizing struggle 
had already commenced, between her ancient passion and the overw rought 
devotion and appalling superstition that had lately been foreed upon her. 
She no louger weakly stru iwurle din his arms, but re posed her drooping head 
upon his breast ; she tried to speak cahnly, “ Pilipetto, you too have had the 
pl ue, you are s sadly changed, you are yet iil—oh, why did you come here?” 
‘No,” returned he,“ | have not had the disease. my f; ither’s precautions have 
been availing, our house has been saved—but I have been il, mad, in the 
horrors of the accursed—and all for you!’ “Oh merey!” eried the Mar- 
chesa, recovering a surprising r devree of energy 5“ what e you done? the 
infection may still linger about me—yes, you will take it, and I shall be 
your murderer.” Be it even so,” said the Count, embracing her still 
closer, and holding her pale lips to his, ** let me here drink in death: ‘twill 
be sweeter thus than when dealt by your abandoning me !—Oh, Amalia! if 
vou knew what I have suffered, if you knew the anguish that has burnt up 
my heart and maddened my brain, if you knew the immensity of my love, 
even inthe midst of nmiv de ‘STV ur, not the instant promise of a saintly crown 
in heaven would lure you from my arms!" ** You blaspheme,’’ exclaimed 
‘Torpietro, “ you profane the plighted spouse of Christ ; you are provoking 
the tardy but dreadful venye one e of Heaven, and exposing yourself to the 
wrath and punishment of God's insulted ministry. —Beware !—And you 
daughter—what is it you do?—you fill my soul with horror and dread:—1 
see the blessed Mother of God there before you, writhing as though another 
poignard were thrust in her lacerated breast ; 1 see your Redeemer there, 
struggling on the cross as though tortured by a pang more cruel than all his 
persecutors could devise —A flaming gulph opens beneath your feet—my- 
riads of demons laugh aloud, as they run to prepare torments for an 1px 
tate soul! Ha! ha!—1 cannot look—I cannot think—join me in prayer !” 
‘The Marchesa shrieked with affright, and falling on her knees, united her 
fervent prayers with the monks’; and though the Count's mind was of a 
stronger temper, he too shuddered. When the praying ended, the Marchesa 
mildly, but firmly, insisted that Filipetto should retire ; he went slowly out 
of the room, reproaching her with his looks, and with a heart much sadder 
than when he entered : ‘Torpietro’s companion followed him. The Count, on 
reac hing the sitting- room, thre ‘Ww himse fon a sofa: . the monk, who thought 
te accompany him to the stveet-door, soon took the liberty of asking him 
when he meat to go home; to this Filipetto replied, that he did not intend 
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to leave that house; that, moreover, he could not go home, as he knew his 
father would not expose the safety of all the rest of the family by admitting 
him, just come from a person that had lately had the plague. ‘This determi- 
nation, when carried to Torpietro, excited his uneasiness extremely: he 
dreaded, and with reason, the repetition of such interviews as that whieh 
had just passed, and he proposed to the lady to have her lover forcibly con- 
veyed to his monastery, and confined in a cell until the plague should end ; 
or, at least, until she should be out of the reach of his persecutions. This 
proposal, however well glossed over, she rejected, and with such warmth 
that he perceived it would be too full of risk to attempt any thing against 
the Count ; he could not even make her promise to shut herself up and see 
him no more: she also feared her weakness, but could not determine to leave 
him in unmitigated despair. The wily monks once more recurred to the 
fearful horrors of superstition; and having, as they thought, created a 
powerful antidote to her natural impulses and womanly weakness, they left 
her tor a few hours. 

The sad ruminations of Filipetto, or rather his stupefaction, had, in the 
meantime, been disturbed by an old, favourite domestic of the house. Onotrio 
started on seeing the Count fived like a statue in his mistress’s room; and 
after condoling with him, and wondering how he got there, told him that his 
family was erying for him in the greatest alarm from the opposite balconies. 
* Tell them,” cried he wildly, “ that Iam here, and that A we need take no 
eare for me.” The bewildered servant did his behest, and returned after 
sume time with two of his companions. —Filipetto did not observe them ; he 
continued motionless and silent, his eyes fixed on the ground, and his coun- 
tenance expressing the full extent of mortal anguish—‘* Ah! Signor Conte,” 
said Onofrio, “ woeful days are these! the good old Prince is gone, and the 
Principino too, and my mistress Donna Amalia ’ «© Ponna Amatia!— 
what of Amalia?” eried Filippeto, turning his eyes wildly on the old man. 
* Alas! Signor, she will leave us!--when the plague spared her, 1 did not 
think we should so soon lose her—it is true she will become a saint; but it 
will be a sorrowful day for me, and for us all, when she abandons us.” A 
sorrowful day, indeed,” said the Count bitterly ; and then falling into fury, 
added, ‘ but that day shall not arrive; she is my love, my affianced bride, 
1 will assert my rights, | wiil—against earth and Heaven i «& But her vow 
cannot be retracted,” said Onofrio. ‘It would be impiety to attempt it,” 
said another of the servants. “ A miracle has saved her,’ said the other, 
‘and her eternal welfare requires the sacrifice she has made.” “ Ah! yes, 
Signor Count,” continued Onofrio, weeping, “ she must leave us. I did not 
expect this, and it is eutting; I thought I should serve your Excellencies 
until my death, and see you happy together, and nurse your children 
onimy knee; but the will of God and of the Church be done—now we may 
all go and be miserable: I shall be left upon the world in my old days. She 
was certainly the sweetest, dearest lady! she could make all near her so 
= iad alas! But she will bea saint I’m sure, and that ’s something,” 
Filipetto groaned with anguish, and the old man continued his lamentations 
in such a manner as almost maddened his auditor. 

When the Dominicans passed through the room, Torpietro paused awhile, 
and gazed with satisfaction on his victim ; a flash of exultation passed over 
his harsh countenance; the submissive domestics kissed his hand and asked 
his benediction: he pronounced the words of Christian charity, and went 
away with the passions of a fiend revelling in his heart. 

After a while the Count endeavoured to gain admittance to the chamber ; 
the Marchesa denied him this, and he passed several hours alone, a prey to 
the bitterest feelings. In the afternoon the Monks returned, and shut 
themselves up with the Marchesa for a long time ; when they left her, the 
Count renewed his endeavours, and she, unable to resist his supplications 
longer, at last admitted him. The scene that followed was heart-rending, 
and an eternal reproach to the spirit that had brought about such a crisis ; 
the unhappy youth again, with burning energy, pleaded the cause of his 
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love; he painted his despair in such ghastly colours that Amalia forgot her. 
selfin him; he vanquished all her objections, he surmounted all her difficul- 
ties, and intimated that, with her wealth and influence, it would not be difh- 
cult to obtain the Pope's dispensation for the vow she had made. Nature 
and affection were getting the masterdom in her heart, when, during a pause, 
the terrors of apostasy which ‘Vorpietro had awakened, rushed full into her 
mind ; and then too she remembered that the wealth Filipetto spoke of was 
no tonger hers—and perhaps this latter earthly consideration, amidst all her 
excited spirituality, was not without force in chaining her to the funereal 
car in which she had embarked her fate. 

The deep, inexhaustible stream of human feelings is not, however, to be 
dried up; its course is not to be stopped by the dikes of artificial prejudices : 
as the water, in spite of hindrances, finds its way trom the mountain 
to the plain, so will that stream force its way to its lawful domain,— 
the heart, and range through it uncontrolled. Even while Amalia insisted 
on the necessity of fulfilling her vow, and on the iniquity of holding such 
converse with him, tears and sighs accompanied every word: he made her 
lose sight of the glorious goal to which she was hastening, and the certitude 
of his despair outdid the terrors of the perdition she was running the hazard 
of incurring. This sad intercourse lasted far inte the night, and did not 
terminate until they were both quite exhausted. The hours they spent on 
their uneasy couches were dreadful: during the short slumbers of the 
Marchesa, visions, originating in her love and fear, presented her the most 
distressing scenes ; now she was with the Count in a splendid hall on her 
marriage night, revelling in bliss; anon the hall was transformed into a 
fiery cavern, and the friendly company into hideous fiends ; now she found 
herself in the lofty monastic choir, hymning with her sister nuns, and ele- 
vated by devotion to Heaven; and then, the picture changing, showed her 
her lover, in rage and despair, raising his hand against his own life. When 
she awoke from these convulsing dreams, she was but little relieved, for her 
cruel fate, the clashing division in her heart, racked her with anguish; the 
aspect of her lofty, sombre apartment, the illuminated, distressing images of 
the Madonna adolorata and the crucifix, aggravated her susceptibility and 
distracted her anew with terrors. Torpietro and his colleague, returning in 
the morning, found her in an appalling condition. The penetrating Monk 
saw in a moment the eflects of the interview of the preceding evening, and 
collected all his force to counteract them. After a = combat he finally 
triumphed over the superstitious and enfeebled young creature, and even 
engaged her to retire secretly that very night, to a small lodging he would 
secure in the house of a priest adjoining Santa Chiara, where she might re- 
main undisturbed until the doors of the monastery could be opened for her ; 
he also undertook to prepare in silence the few other things necessary for 
her removal. 

Amalia reserved her last interview with Filipetto till the evening ; she 
prepared herself for it by conjuring up all the dark sophistry of her spiritual 
teachers, by summoning up all the fearful demons of monkish superstition, 
by covering herself with potent relics, by praying, and by beating her beau- 
tiful unotfending bosom. Whenthe moment came, she had indeed need of 
supernatural strength ; her lover appeared before her in the most affecting 
guise that one human being could present to another ; he renewed his en- 
treaties, and he added reproaches that showed the distraction of his mind— 
her heart wavered, but in an instant of firmness she dismissed him. But 
when she saw his dejected figure retiring slowly through the door of her 
room, and looking at her reproachingly her resolution sunk again; the 
thought too, of its being the last time she should ever speak to him, occurred 
to her with fearful might, and she beckoned him to return. “ Filipetto— 

do—oh ! do not leave me in anger,” said she ; ‘‘ Heaven knows my affliction 
is already immeasurable—you surely would not add to it!......Forget me! 
forget that I ever existed; but ah, no, do not so!—you cannot do so.— 
Pray for me—pray for me!—perhaps—oh! my heart, my heart!” She 
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arose from her arm-chair, she stood trembling—she endeavoured to speak, 
but could give utterance to nothing but a murmur, indistinet and awful—a 
torrent of bitter tears flowed down her beautiful face—she grasped her 
lover’s hand, she staggered and fell within his arms. Filipetto’s reason 
abandoned him ; he embraced her, he strained her to his heart ; he pressed 
burning kisses on her lips, her neck, her bosom, and drank her tears as they 
fell. Amalia’s brain sole ; the prospect of perdition disappeared, the voice 
of an outraged Deity was heard no more, and she partook in the mad passion 
of her adorer ; her heart beat against his, her arms embraced his neck, and 
she poured the breath of her very soul into his _ A tremendous flash 
awoke her from this perilous intoxication ; she released herself from Fili- 
petto’s grasp, and bade him again retire. As soon as he disappeared she 
rushed wildly to the large crucifix, and laced her arms around the image, as 
though it alone could protect her from the movements of her heart. In this 
state she was found late in the evening by the Monks, who came to take her 
away. When Torpietro raised her up and told her all was ready, she gazed 
round the room in a vacant manner for some moments, and then said she too 
was ready: the Monks almost carried her through the house and down a pri- 
vate staircase ; she was then lifted into a carriage, Torpietro and the old 
woman accompanied her, and mute and stupefied she drove from the mansion 
of her fathers, never io return. 

The following morning the unhappy Count learned the disappearance of 
the Marchesa, and was near falling into a new fit of madness. Nobody in 
the house could tell him where she had gone to, for no one had been en- 
trusted with the secret, except the old woman at the moment she went 
away ; to obtain this information he rushed from the palace in search of 
Torpietro, against whom he raged with hate. Unfortunately, he met the 
Monk in a street near his monastery ; he arrested him violently by the arm, 
and demanded where he had inveigled his bride? The Monk, whose hate was 
even more deep and deadly than his own, and that was now roused by this 
rough treatment and affronting insinuation, equivocated the question mali- 
ciously ; the young noble was transported, and grasping him by the throat, 
exclaimed, “ Fiend of hell! tell me where you have placed my love, or by 
my soul, I will trample you to dust beneath my feet!” Torpietro cried aloud 
with pain and fear ; a number of low wretches, all eager to protect a man 
of God, immediately ran to his assistance, and the Count would have suffer- 
ed indignities from their zeal, if at that moment a patrol of soldiers, com- 
manded by an officer who knew his family, had not approached. This 
officer rescued him from the effects of popular fury, and extorted an answer 
from the Monk. 

“The Marchesa,” said he, ‘has taken refuge from the persecutions of 
that impious man in a religious retirement, until the cessation of the pre- 
sent calamity permit the holy house of Santa Chiara to receive her in its 
sisterhood.” 

“ But where is she? What retirement do you speak of ?” 

«That I am solemnly bound not to disclose—to ask me is useless; all 
your ruffian violence cannot force that from me. Let me retire. You have 
basely injured me, young man; you have wronged my holy order with your 
violence and contumely ; but I forgive you, and go to supplicate Heaven to 
forgive you also!” 

So saying, Torpietro walked on amidst the applause of a bigotted multi- 
tude, that shouted curses after the hapless Filipetto, who then wandered 
through the depopulated streets of the capital without plan or object. At 
nightfall, panting and exhausted, like a man that had been chased by a fear- 
ful enemy, he returned to the Marchesa’s palace, where the kind-hearted Ono- 
frio with difficulty prevailed upon him to take a little sustenance and repose. 
It would be too long and too sad a detail, to enter into all the sufferings and 
frenzy of the unfortunate young man: part of the day and night he paced, 
with a despairing mind, through the vast, splendid apartments in which he 
had spent such blissful moments ; he would sit at times for hours before a 
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full-length portrait of the Marchesa, weeping and expostulating to the beau- 
tiful shadow ; and then, driven by the vehemence of his feelings, he would 
run out of doors, and seek to relieve his bound-up heart by open air and 
rapid motion. In these wanderings, his eve was continually attracted by 
objects the most atficting rand the most horrid, which acted on him with the 
power of fascination ; : he would pause in the squares where piles of dead bo- 
dies were burning, (for the most simple sepulture was now accorded only to 
the rich and great,) and with folded arms, intently watch the flames con- 
suming the miserable remains of mortality ; he would follow the funeral 
procession, and see the body hurled into the di: irk vault; and he more than 
once forced himself into the extensive catacombs without the city, in the gloo- 
my recesses of which thousands of bodies lay heaped up indise riminatelv, 
Althouch with all this he did not contract disease and die, as he wished, yet 
he almost entirely alienated his mind, and reduced himself to a pitiable state 
of moral and physical weakness, 

At length, when the city of Naples was almost depopulated, and, with 
most of her provinces, re duce il to a cemetery, the expiatory hermitage of 
Suor Orsola was completed, about the end of August, at which season the 
sultry temperature of the air is, in this country, generally cooled by torrents 
of rain. It hi appened this year as usual: the air was consequently freshened ; 
the corruption ‘and filth of the city were washed away ; no new case of the 
plague oceurred, and many who had the infection at the time recovered :— 
here was the ace vomplis hment of Suor Orsola’s prop heey ; and the Neapoliti ins 
acknowledged with grateful hearts, that the city was saved by her intima- 
tion and their devotion !* 

As soon as the council of health and publie safety declared that the mala- 
dy no longer existed, the Count’s prudent father opened his door to his un- 
happy son; and with the rest of his family, and with his friends, endeavoured 
to draw him from the dreadful state into which he had fallen, and watched 
over him with an attentive and fearing eye. The equally hapless Marchesa 
was in the meanwhile received within the eloisters of Santa Chiara; where 
still feeling the force of her reprobated passion, dreading the effects of delay, 
and influenced by " spiritual friends, she hastened to bind herself with an 
indissuluble tie. A dispensation was obtained to abbreviote her noviciate ; 
every thing was rapidly disposed, and the fatal moment fixed on which she 
should take the veil. 

That day arrived: all Naples resounded with the report; it reached the 
ears of the Count, and he contrived to elude the vigilance of his guards, and 
to enter Santa Chiara before the ceremony began. Tn making his way along 
the aisle he met ‘Torpietro ; the monk fixed his leaden eyes on him ; an ex- 
pression of triumph quive ‘red over his hard features ; but Filipetto passed 
on, for there was not enough energy in his heart for hate or revenge. To 
be near the spot where the sacrifice of his happiness was to be completed, 
and at the same time to escape observation, he stationed himself in a dark 


corner of the church, (beneath the gothic tomb of the Anjou Queen of 


Naples, that culpable, but beautiful and unfortunate ee a little 
to the right of the high altar. Presently, the spacious body of the church 
began to fill with spectators; ranges of elevated seats, covered with costly 
silk, were occupied by the viceroyal court and persons of distinetion ; and 
many a fair dame, and many a gallant cavalier, sat there in intense, Tmute 
interest, to see the being who had been an object of jealousy and of rival- 
ship, of admiration and of love, renounce the world she adorned, and the 
lover she adored, in the bright spring of her charms. Anon, the peals of the 
organ resounded within the lofty walls, and the soft voices of the nuns 
poured from the gilt lattices above: the messa cantata was performed with 
extraordinary magnificc nee and effect ; a rosy cardinal preached a sermon 








* The monastery of Suor Orsola is to this day one of the most remarkable 
buildings on the hill of St. Elmo. Its dark, massive walls are seen towering far 
above the Toledo. From the portal of the monastery there is one of the finest 
views of the city and bay. 
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on the virtaes and felicity of a monastic life ; and then, while music pealed 
around, and the air was charged with incense, the lovely Marchesa, dressed 
in the splendour that befitted her rank, advanced with downcast eyes and 
faltering steps, between two old nuns. 

With what feelings did he, who lived in her, see her again, in such a si- 
tuation, and for the last time! How did he strain his eyes on that beauti- 
ful face, and on that agitated, exquisite form! There was nothing definite 
in what he felt as the ceremony proceeded ; his heart lay deep and cold, as 
if buried beneath a mountain of ice; his figure was drawn up to the tensity 
of paralysis, and large cold drops of moisture descended from his forehead.— 
But when he saw the barbarous scissors cut off her luxuriant hair ; when he 
saw the long black crape veil, and heard her faintly muttering the vow, a 
deep groan of. unutterable anguish escaped him, and he rushed from the 
church. 

The Count’s consciousness of existence finished at that moment—the few 
remaining months he breathed upon the earth had little of life in them ; his 
reason was gone aud his heart was broken within him—his death was, 
therefore, a boon to his afflicted friends, and a release for the sufferer. 


REMINISCENCES OF A YOUNG FENCIBLE.—NO, V. 


Tuoucu there are few classes of people the peasantry of Ireland 
hate more decidedly than gaugers or excisemen, there are none to 
whom they bear such a rancorous hostility, or pursue with such mor- 
tal and deadly venom, as proctors. ‘This is not much to be wondered 
at, when it is considered that the Irish peasantry hate tithes and par- 
sons from the very bottom of their hearts. ‘Those who maintain the 
necessity of having an established religion, but who, perhaps, are more 
interested in the revenues appropriated to its support, may feign asto- 
nishment at this; but, for my own part, | should be much astonished 
were it otherwise. I have been called out, with some half a score of 
my comrades, to assist a proctor in collecting the tithes of a whole dis- 
trict, in which there certainly was a parson, and, I believe, a church, 
though I never saw it, or heard where it was situated; but this I can 
say of my own knowledge, that in that whole district there was but 
one protestant family residing, besides that of the parson! Could 
there, l ask, be any thing more galling to the peasantry, than to be 
compelled to part with the tenth of their food to maintain a pro- 
testant parson in affluence for reading prayers in an empty church, if 
there was a church at all, while they were supporting their own clergy- 
man by charitable donations ? 

In the county of Limerick, two circumstances occurred in which a 
comrade of mine was engaged, (from whose lips I had the story,) which 
serve strongly to show the spirit that the people then almost invariab] 
displayed when there was any thing like a prospect of successfully 
resisting the incursions of the gauger or the proctor. 

here was a gentleman, whose name I will not mention in these 
pages, as I understand he is still living, and a generation having passed 
away, it would be ungenerous to drag him forth again by name, and 
hold him up to be pointed at by those who, perhaps, never heard a 
syllable of the circumstance. ‘This gentleman dealt largely in smug- 
gled tobacco. He was compelled, upon one occasion, to secrete a 
large quantity of this article in a house in Rathkeale, a town about fif- 
teen or sixteen miles from Limerick, and by some means or other an 
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exciseman, of the name of Slattery, gained information of the circum. & 
stance. Slattery asked for military aid, and a sergeant and twelve men, © 


were deputed to assist him in the seizure of this hoard. My comrade 
formed one of this party, and a fine morning found them upon the 


march for Rathkeale. They stopped upon the road to get breakfast. © 
at the house of a gentleman to whom Slattery was well known, and at — 
himself, with whose person Slattery 





the breakfast-table was Mr. 
was unacquainted. 





, however, knew Slattery very well, and rightly 


conjectured the purport of his march. He formed some pretence,I 7 


know not what, for quitting the breakfast-table before the repast was 
yet half over, and posted off with all speed to Rathkeale, which was 
exactly five miles distant. Knowing that he had not sufficient time to 
enable him to remove the tobacco, he formed the daring resolution of 
raising a number of persons upon the road, to intercept the march of 


Slattery to the town, while others were employed in finding a more se- | 


cure asylum for the tobacco. 
Upon the arrival of Slattery at the place where these persons were 
assembled, he perceived his danger, and took refuge in the centre of 


the soldiers. ‘The peasantry, however, now lined the road upon either ~ 
side, and demanded the soldiers to give up Slattery, who was particu- © 
larly obnoxious to them from his activity in the exercise of his pro- 
fessional duties. This was a demand to which the soldiers were by no. 7 
means prepared to accede; and finding that the mob began to press | 


closely round them, so as almost to hem them in upon every side, the 


sergeant who commanded gave orders to the men to prepare to fire ; at | 
the same time gradually retreating so as to keep the road in his rear | 
uninterrupted. The mob however, finding that he was resolute in not | 


resigning Slattery to their fury, got enraged, and a volley of stones an- 
nounced the commencement of hostilities. 

All this time was particularly conspicuous in arranging and 
encouraging the riotous assemblage; and the activity upon his part 
had not escaped the notice of the sergeant, who immediately gave the 
word of command to present and fire at the captain. This order was 
so well obeyed that two bullets were driven through ’s hat, but 
he was himself unhurt. The mob now rushed upon the soldiers, who 








were compelled to take to their heels with all possible expedition. | 


Several of the peasantry pursued ; one of whom, who foolishly con- 
tinued the pursuit some distance after his companions had given it up, 
was shot by a soldier, while in the act of stooping to pick up a stone 
to throw at him. 

In the mean time, Slattery was so unfortunate as not to be able to 
keep pace with the soldiers in their flight, and, consequently, fell inte 
the hands of his enemies, who showed him no quarter. They beat him 
with sticks until they left him for dead upon the road, when they dis- 
persed, the tobacco being by this time pretty well secured in other 
premises than those against which the information had been given. 

After all of them had dispersed, one of those who had pursued the 
soldiers was returning towards Rathkeale, when he perceived the body 
of Slattery lying upon the road. He immediately recognised the fea 


tures, and to gratify his hatred of him and of his calling, he took up a 


musket, which one of the soldiers had left behind him in his flight, and 
with all his might struck the face with the butt end of it; so that.the 
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whole face was beaten to a jelly, and not a single feature could be seen. 
He, having thus gratified his vengeance, also departed, fully imagining 
that Slattery was dead. 

The next visitant to the body was an old woman, who still retained 
all her natural antipathies vividly alive, when every other feeling was 
fading in her bosom. Unmoved by the lamentable picture before her, 
she too must gratify her malignity, and pulling from the wall, at the 
road side, a massive stone, which her strength could barely enable her 
to raise, she stood over the hapless victim, and poising it as high 
above his head as her strength would permit, she suddenly precipitated 
it downwards, smashing every vestige which the head might have 
previously retained of its semblance to that of a human being. She 
then betook herself to her home, rejoicing, doubtless, that at last they 
had wreaked full vengeance on the hated gauger. 

Slattery had many friends and relatives who resided at no great dis- 
tance from the spot where this daring act was perpetrated ; but, al- 
though they heard of the occurrence soon after it took place, they 
feared to go for the body lest the mob should still be on the watch, 
and cause them to share in his melancholy fate. The body conse- 
quently lay exposed upon the road all night, and until about three 
o'clock on the following morning, when his friends gathered courage 


get tired of watching the corpse upon a cold and cheerless night, with 


) acontinued drizzling rain, enough to soak through any covering. 


Slattery was borne to the house of a relation; and it so happened 
that a corpse was at the time lying dead in the house. He was 
ay upon a bed, and some old women proceeded to lay him out. 

hey accordingly put his face into some sort of shape, removed the 
flesh from the eyes, and raised the nose as far as their surgical skill 
and its smashed cartilages would permit. In the course of these 
operations, to their utter amazement, they discovered some signs of life 
still lingering in the mutilated mass before them. A looking-glass was 
immediately placed to his moath, and with infinite satisfaction they 
soon perceived that he still breathed. A surgeon was now sent for 
without delay, who, upon his arrival, found himself under the necessity 
of trepanning the skull; and, after the operation was over, he gave the 
friends some reason to hope that Slattery’s recovery was within the 
compass of possibility. 

The surgeon's visit to the house, however, soon got wind, and the 
friends of —— rightly assumed that Slattery must therefore still 
be living. Determined that he should not escape them, they quickly 
formed a scheme for putting him completely out of existence. In con- 
formity with their plan, on the second night after his removal to the 

, it was surrounded by a party of these remorseless desperadoes. 
A most singular interposition of Providence here occurred to rescue 
the devoted Slattery from their vengeance. As I have already men- 
tioned, there was a corpse in the house, and on this very night it was 
to be waked ; a ceremony which it is here unnecessary to describe, as 
the English public must be already pretty well aware of its nature. As 
soon as ——’s party (I thus call them, though it is more than pro- 
bable he had nothing to do with this or the subsequent part of the nar- 
rative, the hatred of the peasantry towards a gauger being at any time 
r?2 
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; 


a sufficient incentive to them to commit the most outrageous violence,) | 


—as soon as they heard the mourning requiem howled over the de. | 


ceased, they took it for granted that it was the wake of Slattery, and 


accordingly withdrew as silently as they had approached the house, | 
under the firm conviction that death had left no task for them to per- | 


form. 

They were, however, observed in their retreat from the house, and 
the purport of their visit was quickly divined by a peasantry as shrewd, 
if not more so than any in Europe. Knowing that the existence of 
Slattery could not by possibility be concealed, and having thus proof 
positive that there was not safety for him, when once known to be 
living, in his present quarters, his friends, on the following morning, 
removed him to Rathkeale, and lodged him in a house adjoining the 
guard-house. Here it might reasonably be supposed that he was in the 
most perfect security; but the event proved the contrary to be the case, 

A few nights after his removal thither, while it was yet scarcely mid- 
night, a man rapped at the door, and upon its being opened by a ser 
vant girl, he placed a pistol to her head, and with dreadful impreca- 
tions threatened to shoot her if she made the slightest noise. Several 
others who were on the watch in the street now rushed in ; and leaving the 
girl in the care of him who had first entered, they proceeded to bind 
every person whom they met with, until at last they arrived at the room 
where the unconscious Slattery was lying. ‘Two of these ruffians raised 
the helpless body from the bed to the floor, and held him in an upright 
position, while a third fired a blunderbuss through his body. ‘They 
then flung him upon the bed, and decamped with all possible expedition. 

The alarm was almost immediately given, but not one of the party 
was secured. Every attention was now paid to the unfortunate Slat- 
tery ; and upon the arrival of the surgeon it was ascertained that two 
bails were driven through his body, making one orifice where they en 
tered, and two where they came out at his back. Notwithstanding this, 
it appeared that no vital part had been touched, and there was still a 
possibility of his ultimate recovery. Early on the following morning 
he was sent off to Limerick, from a conviction that there was no safety 
for him from his enemies, in a country town like Rathkeale. 

Here every attention was afforded, and, astonishing to relate, he 
rapidly recovered ; and that very same Slattery has been repeatedly 
pointed out to me in the streets of Limerick ; and he appeared to b 
as healthy and strong a man as might be met with in a day’s march. 

It was impossible even in Ireland, where similar things are possible, 
that a transaction of this kind should be passed over in silence ; and | 
was subsequently informed that the daring smuggler who concerted the 
first plan of resistance, was capitally tried for his conduct upon tht 
occasion. His friends, however, had the adroitness to detain Slattery 
in a tavern, at the very time he should have been giving his testimony 
in Court, and the prisoner was consequently acquitted for want ¢ 
evidence. 

The other circumstance to which I have alluded, occurred at 0 
great distance from the scene of the last transaction. A party of sob 
diers were ordered out for the purpose of protecting some proctot 
who were about to assess the tithes on some farms in the neighbour 
hood of a village called Shanagolden. A great number of the pet 
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santry had collected, most of them wearing large frieze coats, under 
which it was rightly conjectured that many of them had fire-arms 
concealed. They continued for a length of time so peaceable, that the 
apprehensions of the proctors began to give way, and they pursued 
their duties without paying sufficient attention to the manceuvres of 
their sworn enemies. : The peasantry contrived gradually to get them- 
selves between the soldiers and four of the proctors, to whom they 
immediately gave chase. The military, being few in number, did not 
deem it advisable to weaken their strength by dividing it, and they 
could not follow in a body with a rapidity equal to that of the pea- 
santry, without leaving in danger the other proctors, who had suf- 
ficient prudence to remain near them. 

The unfortunate four who were cut off from their protectors, now 
fled with their utmost speed; and now also the fire-arms, hitherto 
concealed, made their appearance; and in a short time two of the un- 
fortunate wretches paid the forfeit of their carelessness with their lives. 
The other two were more lucky. They were rather in advance of 
their associates, and upon their arrival on the brow of an eminence, at 
the foot of which is a small village called Longhill, they succeeded in 
giving their pursuers the double: and although upon the arrival of the 
peasantry at the village, they discovered their finesse, yet they were un- 
able again to come within reach of them, until they had once more 
effected a secure lodgment under the protection of the soldiers. 

But I am sick of proctors and gaugers; and with one other circum- 
stance which I was an eye-witness to, 1 will take my leave of them for 
good. ‘The occurrence which I am now about to relate, happened some 
time after I had given up my military career; but it will serve to show 
the incidents I have described should by no means _ be regarded as 
incidental only to a country in a state of rebellion. There is rather 
an extensive wood, about four miles from Limerick, called Cratlow 
Wood. This place is the resort of all the idle and disorderly charac- 
ters of the surrounding country, who are not exactly thieves or worse. 
It is also a famous place for private stills; more of the real potheen 
being distilled there, than within a similar space in any other part 
of Ireland. Informations are not unfrequently given against the 
stills, and frequent attempts have been made to seize them; but on 
all these occasions the excise officer has been accompanied by a large 
party of the military. 

There was residing in Limerick a very active officer, named Her- 
bert, who had several times succeeded in capturing some of these 
stills, notwithstanding the vigilance of the proprietors, and who had 
consequently got his name up amongst them as a man whose services 
Were to be requited with interest the first fair opportunity. On the 
Occasion to which I have alluded, he received information, acting upon 
which, he proceeded with a party of soldiers to the wood. The 
peasantry, however, were prepared for his reception, and he was 
obliged to fly for his life, which he succeeded in preserving by getting 
over Thomond Bridge, while he was yet about one hundred yards 
ahead of his pursuers. The soldiers were similarly lucky in escaping 
unhurt, but such an opportunity of triumphing over the gauger was 
Not to he lost, and accordingly on the following day the ballad-mongers 
of the city had a new song, which they poured forth from morning to 
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night before his house, set to a new air, called ‘“ Herbert's retreat 


from Cc ratlow.” 


Herbert caught a fit of illness, which confined him for some days to 4 


his bed. Upon his recovery, though still too ill to venture out of 


doors, the following occurrence took place, at which | was present. 


One Sunday morning, when most of the inhabitants of the city were q 


either at mass or church, Herbert was at his parlour-window. It was 
raining, but very lightly, and I was standing for shelter under a gate- 
way at the opposite side of the street. Suddenly a man walked up the 
street, passed Herbert's house a few yards, and then turned back 


again, Herbert saw him upon his first passing, and immediately re-_ 


cognising him as one of those who had pursued him from Cretlow, 
he rushed out of the house in order to raise a hue-and- -cry. Oncoming 
to the door, however, the man was passing the second time, and Her- 


bert immediately collared him. He called loudly for help, while his 7 


prisoner stared him full in the face, as if he thought him absolutely 7 
mad, It was no business of mine, and of course 1 made no attempt | 
whatever to interfere. A bailiff, however, felt himself in duty bound ~ 
to assist poor Herbert. This bailiff, by the way, was, as I have heard, ~ 


= 


& most notorious rascal, having gone with a warrant to apprehend his — 


brother on the very morning ‘that his father was hanged. He, how- ~ 


ever, came to Herbert's assistance, and seized him by the collar upon — 
the other side. The man finding himself thus doubly assailed, placed — 
his feet a short distance apart, and stood as firm as a rock against the ~ 
tugs of both of his assailants. The bailiff now hit upon a new method — 


of moving his prisoner. Without the slightest remorse, he put his 


fingers inside his neckcloth, and twisting it round, almost strangled him | 
standing as he was. This brutal conduct must have succeeded, had it 7 
not been for a lad about fifteen years of age, who happened to be | 


passing through the street at the time. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he ran to the spot, and with an unexpected blow caused the bailiff to 
measure his Jength upon the flags. He then very deliberately untied 
the man’s neckcloth, and throwing it across the area wall, walked as 
quietly away as if nothing had happened. 

The man now began to get somewhat restive, and looked so furiously 
at Herbert and the bailiff that they began to get alarmed. The noise 
of the squabble, and Herbert's calls for assistance, by this time brought 
his own servant to the door. Several other people also assembled, but 
not one of them would afford the smallest assistance to the gauger and 
the bailiff, though they were equally cautious of offering any thing 
farther than their good, though silent, wishes for the escape of the 
sturdy prisoner. 

* John,” exclaimed Herbert to his servant, while almost exhausted 
from fatigue, “ bring me out my fowling-piece.” 


“ Yes, Sir,” said John, and instantly disappeared to obey his orders. 7 


He was soon, however, seen again at the door, with the fowling-piece 
in his hand. He was about to hand it to his master, when the prisoner 
gave him a look that checked his speed : 

“ By J—s, Jack,” exclaimed the cool and sturdy peasant, “ 1 'll see 
you in Cratlow one day yet.’ 

Jack no sooner heard the words than he disappeared with the fowling- 
piece in the twinkling of an eye, amidst roars of laughter from the 
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spectators ; and neither the threats nor the entreaties of his master 
were productive of the slightest effect in causing him again to make his 
appearance, 

After a struggle that lasted upwards of two hours, (during which 
time Herbert was exposed to the rain, ill as he was,) he at length suc- 
ceeded with fresh assistance in getting his prisoner to the gaol, where he 
had the mortification to find that the gaoler would not receive him 
without a warrant from a magistrate. By this time being completely 
tired out, he gave up the business, and allowed the prisoner his liberty, 
to the great satisfaction of those who had been spectators of what I may 
cal] an unresisting resistance, for the man never turned upon his as- 
sailants, or used any other effort than that of maintaining his position 
on one spot. 





VICISSITUDES IN THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR.—NO. II, 
(Written by Himself.) 
‘« Tis true, ‘tis pity—and pity ‘tis "tis true.” 


Ir was late next day before I awoke from the profound sleep which had 
closed the events of a night so replete with vexation and distress. I could 
not for some time collect my scattered thoughts sufficiently to comprehend 
my situation. At first I felt an agreeable sensation, like that produced by 
the receipt of some welcome intelligence. Fleeting, however, as “the 
morning vapour,” was this momentary gleam of felicity; only serving to 
deepen, by contrast, the succeeding gloom. My mind now slowly awakened 
to the contemplation of the unpleasing images which memory presented ; 
and I was aroused to a recollection of my circumstances by an acute sense of 
pain in one of my knees, arising from a violent inflammation, the consequence 
of exposure todamp and cold, during my miserable walk the preceding night. 
The remarkable situation in which I was placed made me speculate on 
the most trivial occurrence, and weigh with attention every passing thought; 
I have a perfect recollection of the several changes of which my mind was 
that morning conscious. 

My first consideration was, how to extricate myself from the dilemma in 
which I was involved. 1 could think of no feasible expedient, but that of 
applying to one of my former acquaintances, stating — circumstances, and 
requesting assistance. It occurred to me, that, about that time of the year, 
a young friend with whom I had passed many convivial hours, was likely 
to be in London, pursuing his studies at the Temple; and to him I re- 
solved to apply. 1 arose, dressed, and with difficulty hobbled down-stairs, 
for my knee was much swollen, and the pain great. From my landlord I 
borrowed a stout walking-stick, and with its help contrived to limp to 
Brunswick-square, where my friend resided. I found him at home, stated 
my case, and obtained the loan of a guinea. Having discharged my bill at the 
hotel, I sallied forth in search of some humbler lodging. I called at the 
house near Leicester-square, where I had formerly sojourned ; and finding 
a bed-room auanee, I hired it for eight shillings a week. With the 
money which remained, I laid in a stock (not a very large one) of tea and 
sugar, bread and butter, coals and candles ; and having thus provided for 
present wants, I sat down with tolerable composure to speculate on my pro~ 
spects for the future. ‘They were not, indeed, very bright ; and it would 
have puzzled any but an enthusiast like myself to discover in the view a 
single gleam of sunshine. With me, however, hope ever dwelt ; my waking 
dreams were not yet at an end ; the lesson I had so lately received, and the 
repentance which it awakened, vanished with the misery which had caused 
them ; and I was even so accommodating as todraw consolation from my very 
distresses, by reflecting that most great actors had also suffered, previously 
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to attaining eminence ; and that perhaps my present sufferings were bat the i 


prelude to future prosperity. There is, in some romantic minds, a charm in 
misery itself, which enables them to bear up against adversity. It was even 
pleasing to anticipate the feelings with which I should hereafter recount to 


admiring friends ‘the dangers I had passed,” when I reached my antici- Bs 


pated prosperity. 


In the midst of these pleasing cogitations, I was not insensible to bodily — 


in, and that which I suffered from my knee interrupted sadly my de- 
ightful reveries. The walk during the day had increased the mflamma- 
tion, and it became necessary to apply some remedy. I consulted with 
my landlady, and, by her advice, had recourse to fomentations of camo- 
mile flowers and hot water, which reduced the swelling and pain. Owing 
to this remedy, I had a tolerable night’s rest; but more than a week 
elapsed before 1 could walk, and by that time my stock of money was 
exhausted, and I was again pennyless. I could not then, as on former 
occasions, procure relief from the pawnbroker, because though he “ freely 


. -—? 
ee 


lent to all the poor,” it was upon condition that they ‘‘left a pledge be- | 


hind ;” and my worldly goods, save those which decency could not dis- 


yense with, were safely stowed in my bed-room at the inhospitable tavern | 


rom which I had been expelled, and could not be obtained without payment | | 


of my bill. 1 could as easily have paid the national debt. While debating 
with myself upon this important question, I was surprised by a visit frem a 
worthy fellow, named S$ , with whom I had some months before formed 
an acquaintance. Lis station in life was humble, and his means narrow, for 
he filled a very subordinate situation in the corps dramatique of Covent-gar- 
den Theatre, but his heart was in the right mea He discovered that all 





was not well with me, and extracted a confession of my circumstances. | 


From that moment, to his honour be it told, for no other reason but because 
I was poor, he became devotedly my friend ; and to his unremitting kind- 
ness during several weeks, I was indebted for the means of existence. 

To such a deplorable state was | reduced at this time, that one scanty, 
coarse meal in twenty-four hours was a luxury, and I considered myself 
fortunate when I could raise the means of procuring even that. Frequently, 
when the shadows of evening concealed my misery, I have wandered through 
the streets of the great metropolis, hungry and pennyless, starving in the 
midst of plenty. Sometimes | paused to feast my imagination upon tue 
vision of plenty which met my enraptured view through the kitchen win- 
dows of the wealthy ; and as i watched the kitchen-maid basting the half- 
roasted meat, I envied her the slight intimacy which she enjoyed with the 
tempting joint! What would I not, at such moments, have given to bea 

kitchen-wench! Turning from such sights in bitterness of anguish, 
have proceeded along, “ unknowing what I sought,” until, arrested in my 
aimless progress by the savoury exhalations of some well-frequented coffee- 
house, | have stopped to revel in the fascinating odours. With my eyes 
fixed upon the door, enviously watching the happy mortals who with sharp 
appetites and well-stocked purses confidently entered to partake of the 
good cheer, samples of which were maliciously, as it seemed to me, placed in 
the window ; I have stood near the entrance of one of these houses, until 
my fancy pictured to me the ghosts of the departed materials of gravy, 
giblet, mock turtle, and other soups, grinning at me through the area bars 
a ghastly defiance ; while in the distance the shadows of sheep and oxen 
seemed laughing at my vain pretensions. , Dispirited and weary, 1 would 
then return to my lonely lodging to finish the crust which prudence had 
spared from the scanty breakfast of the morning ! 

At length, so completely was my spirit depressed, that I became incapa- 

ble of exertion ; and my means oo exhausted, my only defence against 


hunger was to lie in bed all day. From this state I was daily aroused by | 
S————, who made me a regular call about three or four o'clock ; and when 
he discovered the cause of my remaining in bed, he would invent some ex- 
guse to take me out, and in the course of our walk lead me into a coffee- 
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house, as if by accident, and compel me | pe, thee I must confess) to 
take refreshment. He would often insist upon ing me some silver to 
provide a breakfast for the morrow, and I have known him borrow from 
others for this purpose. In the mean time he was active in his endeavours 
to procure me a situation ; and having learned that there was a vacancy in 
the Norwich company, of a nature likely to suit me, he advised me to 
write to the manager, offering my services. I did so ; and after some ne- 
gotiation, was engaged for the line of business called the “walking gentle- 
men,” at a salary of thirty shillings per week. This was indeed joy to me, 
but I had yet great obstacles to overcome, for I could not make the journey 
without money, and it would be idle for me to go without clothes, and vari- 
ous stage properties, which were, as | have stated, under detainer. I was 
required to join the company at Norwich in about a fortnight, and that was 
but a short time to raise so considerable a sum as was necessary for the oc- 
easion. Less than five pounds would not be sufficient, but where it was to 
come from, or how it was to be raised, I had not the least conception. 

One evening, while I was in this joyous uncertain state, S———— gave me 
an admission to Covent-garden Theatre, and I went to beguile the time, 
without inquiring or caring what was to be the performance. On entering 
the theatre, I found the play was “ Richard the Third,” and that an actor 
from the country was to make his first bow to a London audience, in the 

of the crook-backed tyrant. 

To theatrical people a first appearance is always interesting, and | there- 
fore could not feel wholly unconcerned on the foregoing occasion; but a 
more than ordinary degree of interest was awakened, when I recognised 
in the new candidate for fame, my friend G B , who was one of 
the actors at Birmingham when I made my brilliant attempt there, and with 
whom I then formed an acquaintance which had subsequently ripened into 
friendship. 1 anxiously watched his progress through the arduous task he 
had undertaken, jvined heartily in the applause with which his efforts were 
rewarded ; and, when the performance was over, waited for him at the stage 
door, to intercept him in his passage out, and offer him my congratulations. 
He was glad to see me, took me home to sup with him, and having learned 
from me the difficulty by which I was embarrassed, he generously offered me 
the assistance of his purse. By this fortunate circumstance all impediments 
to my journey were at once obviaced, and hope again smiled upon me. 

The result of my friend B———’s daring experiment in Richard was a 
good engagement at Covent-garden. His professional abilities have ever 
since enabled him to command a highly respectable station on the metropo- 
litan boards. Encouraged by his success I resolved to persevere, and had 
little doubt that I should, ere long, become an eminent actor, and be re- 
warded for all my sufferings by a profitable engagement in London. 

The remnant of my wardrobe being released from ‘ durance vile,” the 
preparations for my journey were soon completed, and, having taken leave 
of my worthy friends, I mounted the coach, and set out for Norwich with a 
sanguine heart and a light purse: so light, indeed, that when I reached my 
destination, my capital amounted only to five shillings. With this sum I 
might have managed to get through a night or two, had I been acquainted 
with the town ; but I was an utter stranger there, and it was late in the 
evening when I arrived. I had therefore no choice, and was obliged to a up 
at thetinn at which the coach stopped. 1 had scarcely formed this conclusion, 
when the sight of a handsome stone staircase leading from the street to a 
gaily lighted hall, impressing the beholder with an idea of splendour and 
high charges within, so filled me with terror, and made my five shillings feel 
80 contemptible in my pocket, that I stood for some time hesitating upon the 
threshold, and would have gone in quest of a cheaper-looking house, had 
1 not found that my luggage could not be moved without payment of seven 
shillings, which the clerk in the coach-office thought proper to charge for its 
carriage from London. ‘This was a difficulty not to be surmounted; so, 
yielding to circumstances, I assumed an air of boldness, ordered my luggage 
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to be sent into the house, and in a patronising tone of voice desired the 
waiter to pay for it. This being done, I was soon seated before a good fire 
in the s parlour of the Bowling-green Inn. Being in the house, and 
feeling that I might as well be “hanged for a sheep as a lamb,” I did not 
seruple to eat a hearty supper, which my long ride had made . 

The next morning, when I had wks howe and was preparing to present 
myself to the manager, I heard a strange stumping noise along the e 
which led to the parlour, and presently a rough knock at the door. Who 
cun this be ? thought I: perhaps the waiter, to demand repayment of the sum 
he had paid for my luggage. But then the stumping noise—what could that 
mean? Could he have thought it necessary to arm himself with a heavy 
stick, or had he, suspecting the state of my purse, called in the aid of a con- 
stable? I was dreadfully alarmed, I scarcely knew why ; but conscience 
was very busy in suggesting the probability of some fatal exposure and con- 
sequent disgrace. However, I mustered courage to say, ‘‘Come in!” The 
door opened, and a short stout man with rough visage, in which humour and 
goodnature were strongly depicted, stood before me. I looked anxiously for 
the huge stick, or staff of office, with which 1 expected to see him armed ; 
but he had no such weapon, and I beheld, to my great relief, the innocent 
cause of my terror—a wooden leg, which, being one of the supporters of a 
heavy body, had made the alarming noise. “ Your servant, Sir,” said my 
visitor. ‘ Good morning, Sir,’ said 1, wondering to myself what such a 
strange-looking fellow could want with me. ‘I understand,” continued he, 
‘that you are come down to perform in our theatre : now, as I have a friend- 
ship for the stage, and know the profession too well to suppose that you are 
overburdened with money, I am come to beg that you will not be uneasy 
about your expenses here, for ] am the landlord, and 1 will take care that you 
shall not be put to inconvenience. You must not be offended with me, for 
I mean well.” “‘ Offended! my dear Sir,” cried I, joyfully, “1 am delight- 
ed beyond expression, for | was just now puzzling my brain how to pay my 
bill; and, to say the truth, the funds are very low.” “ Well, never mind 
that,” replied he ; “ will you dine with me to-day?” I very readily accepted 
his invitation, and after some farther conversation, my worthy host, whose 
name was Gurney, took his leave, and I walked forth in search of the theatre. 
Having announced myself to the manager, I met with a polite and friendly 
reception, and was introduced by him to the “ ladies and gentlemen” in the 
green-room. He then questioned me as to the parts which | had studied, 
and asked if I had ever played Rashleigh Osbaldistone, “in Rob Roy,” which 
piece was to be done the next evening. I replied, that I had not played the 
part ; but that I was willing to undertake it, if he thought proper. It was 
therefore settled, that, next evening, and in Rashleigh, I should make my 
first appearance on the Norwich boards. Had I known any thing of the 
profession, | would certainly not have chosen so unfavourable and up-hill a 
part for a first appearance, and particularly on such short notice ; but I was 
too sanguine to be wise. Having provided myself with a book of the play, 
1 returned to the Bowling-green, shut myself up in a private room, and stu- 
died with diligence until dinner-time. At dinner I was introduced to the 
landlady, a very charming woman, whose hospitable manners gave an addi- 
tional relish to an excellent repast ; and having done ample justice to the 
good fare set before me, and helped my host to dispose of a bottle of prime 
wine, I felt as happy as a prince. Mindful, however, of business, I retired 
in good time to my room, where I renewed my study, and laboured inces- 
santly till 1 had made myself master of Rashleigh Osbaldistone. 

On the following morning my landlord informed me, that as he and his 
wife had taken a liking to me, I might, if I was willing, remain in the house 
to board and lodge with them, and pay whatever I thought proper. Such an 
arrangement possessed too many advantages to be rejected, and I ver 
readily consented to remain. As evening, and with it the hour of my trial, 
approached, I felt myself becoming exceedingly nervous ; but a few 
of my host's good wine inspired me with courage, and I got through my 
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task without encountering any decided marks of disapprobation from the 
audience. 1 had not, indeed, the pleasure of receiving any applause, 
and once or twice I thought I heard an ill-suppressed titter run through 
the house during my most serious scenes; but I was not to be intimi- 
dated by trifles, and, altogether, I was very well satisfied with the issue. 
I cannot, however, say as much of my next attempt, which was in the 

of Count Virolet, in “The Mountaineers.” Until the last scene, I thought all 
was going on well ; but may ere | at that particular crisis of the play, 
when the arm of Octavian (uplifted to slay Bulcazim Muley) should be 
artested by Virolet, I had placed myself at such a distance up the > 
that it was impossible for me (when the cue was given) te reach the front 
time enough to save the poor Moor’s life, had Octavian been serious in his 
menace of killing him. In consequence of this mismanagement, Buleazim 
lay prostrate at the feet of his enemy ‘inuch longer than was consistent with 
his safety, and Octavian was compelled to exhibit a degree of forbearance 
quite out of keeping with his impetuous character. After detaining the 
parties some time in this awkward predicament, I reached the front, covered 
with confusion, and just time enough to encounter a storm of hissing, 
which, however, the ludicrous attitude I assumed immediately changed 
for hearty laughter. Jt was now my fate to receive the arrear of disappro- 
bation, which courtesy had withheld the audience from manifesting on my 
tirst appearance ; and, to my infinite grief, the curtain fell amidst a mingled 
torrent of groans, hissing, and laughter, poured forth on my devoted head. 
It is searcely necessary to say that I was not speedily called upon to exhibit 
again. Ina few days I received a polite note from Mr. Smith, informing 
me, that, not conceiving my professional experience sufficient to qualify 
me for the line of business | had undertaken, he must be under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of parting from me at the expiration of two months, the 
time in such case agreed upon. Here was a cruel reverse of fortune. 
However, I had two months of my engagement yet to enjoy, and I did 
not despair of convincing the manager of my talent, and of averting the 
execution of his hard decree. 

At the end of the first week, when I had received my salary, I handed 
my hostess twenty shillings, and conceiving that her demand against me for 
a week’s board and lodging, such as she provided me, must exceed that sum, 
I] requested that she would allow me to remain in her debt for the residue 
until the following Saturday ; but, to my surprise, she gave me five shilli 
change, telling me that she intended to charge me fifteen shillings per week, 
if | did not think it too much. I protested against the charge as inadequate, 
but she persisted in her determination of not accepting more, and I was 
obliged to acquiesce. On these terms it was agreed that I should continue 
an inmate of the family during my stay in Norwich. Thus was I, by the 
most unlooked-for occurrences, placed in the midst of plenty, surrounded 
by comforts which my income under ordinary circumstances could not have 
commanded, and furnished with the constant opportunity of enjoying 
able society without stirring abroad ; for the Bowling-green is one of the best 
inns in Norwich, and is wir ee by most of the wealthy farmers in the 
neighbourhood, as well as by the professional persons and substantial tradesmen 
of the town, many of whom meet there every evening in a large room ap- 
pointed for the purpose, to read the papers, talk over the news, smoke, and 
take a friendly glass. 

Naturally light-hearted, of a social disposition, and of spirits too elastic 
to be long depressed, I again forgot past affliction, and lost sight of future 
terror in present enjoyment ; and I had the satisfaction of acquiring with a 
rapidity, which has since astonished me, the acquaintance of all, and the 
friendship of many of the visitors to the Bowling-green. But all this, 
though exceedingly pleasant at the time, was attended with very ill conse- 
quences to me in the result. The kindness of my worthy host and his wife 
seemed daily to increase, and their conduct towards me was in fact that of 
affectionate and anxious parents. They perceived, as did all who knew me, 
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that I was superior to the situation in which they saw me ; and they pitied, 
when it a have been more just to condemn me. Amongst those who 
were but slightly acquainted with me, or who knew me only as a public per- 
former, various accounts of my private history, all equally unfounded, were 
in circulation, and I had frequently the pleasure of hearing very amusing or 
very romantic anecdotes of myself which had no foundation in truth. 

My friend Gurney frequently and earnestly advised me to quit the vain 
pursuit in which | had engaged, and offered to assist me in establishing my- 
self in some more eligible way of life; but the infatuation was yet too 
strong, and his friendly remonstrances were lost upon me. Such obstinacy, 
now, appears to me the more surprising, when I consider the mean rank 
which held in the theatre ; for, after my unfortunate second appearance, 
1 was never entrusted with a part of more than eight or ten lines, and 
even in those it was generally my lot to be hissed. The unfavourable re- 
ception which I constantly met, had the effect of increasing my mau- 
vaise honteto such a degree, that I became absolutely ludicrous whenever 
1 appeared before the audience ; for the moment I set my foot on the stage 
my heart seemed to leap into my mouth, my breathing thickened, my knees 
knocked each other as if gifted with perpetual motion, and huge drops 
of perspiration starting from my forehead, ‘‘ chased each other down my 
innocent nose.” My voice, too, entered into the general combination against 
me; and whenever I attempted to speak on such occasions, it was sure to 
divide itself into two distinct and separate tones, like those of Mr. Double- 
lungs, to the very great delight of the iil-natured portion of my audience, 
who used to take such opportunities of favouring me with a round of 
mock applause. My face and figure were but little calculated to make 
such an impression as might stem the tide of wrath or ridicule ; for hollow 
cheeks, large nose, and small grey eyes, set so deeply in the head as to be 
scarcely visible at a few yards’ distance, are not likely to excite admiration. 
Nor was respect to be inspired by narrow shoulders, long dangling arms, 
large feet and legs, which, to use the description often applied to them, 
resembled Number 11 on a hall-door badly painted. In addition to these 
mirth-exciting endowments, I was afflicted with such superlative awkward- 
ness, that to attempt the simplest act was to blunder in it; and when | 
took a sword or other weapon in my hand, I seldom escaped doing some 
mischief to myself or those about me. One night, in drawing my sword 
hastily, I raised it so high above my head, and with such unnecessary 
violence, that I broke in pieces a handsome glass chandelier which hung 
over the side-door, and dashed the fragments into the faces of the peo- 
ple in the pit and stage-box. Ilaving in some play to seize one of the 
principal actors, I did so with such vehemence, that taking him by sur- 

rise, I threw him off his legs, fell with him on the stage, and blackened 
his eye with the hilt of my sword. Accidents of the same kind were so 
frequent in their occurrence with me, that they soon ceased to be won- 
dered at, and I became the object of continued mirth as well behind as 
before the curtain. Such was I on the stage; and yet it is nevertheless 
true, that in private life I was always considered a young man of prepossess- 
ing appearance, good address, and easy carriage. So different are the situ- 
ations, so wholly distinct the requisite qualifications, that he who shines 
most in the drawing-room is often the least calculated to adorn the stage ; 
and the elegant gentleman in the one is most likely to be the awkward 
clown on the other. That the profession of an actor does not disqualify him 
for the most polished society, we have many living proofs; but that the 
graceful private gentleman must of course be a graceful public performer is 
a most erroneous idea, which, as its tendency is mischievous, cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. Most men think themselves capable of acting as cle- 
verly as the performers whom they nightly see in the theatres ; but such 
notions are generally founded in ignorance of the subject. 1 have heard 
many men say, that when all other trades fail a man may become an actor ; 
and I was once of opinion, like them, that nothing could be more easy ; but 
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experience and observation have ry 2 me the contrary. The stage is a 
profession which requires a long and laborious apprenticeship, as well as au 
extraordinary combination of mental, personal, and physical endowments. 
With a deformed person a man may rise to eminence at the bar; with a 
weak voice and an inflexible face he may make his fortune as a physician ; 
and with all these defects, and even without the aid of mind, he may be a 
Bishop in the church, or a General in the army ; but any one of these im- 
perfections will prevent his being an actor. ‘Toa few the stage is the road to 
fortune and fame; but to the many it is a thorny path to penury and contempt. 
He who supposes it to be a life of idleness or pleasure is much mistaken ; it 
is full of labour, anxiety, and mortification. Fortunate is the man who at- 
tains to eminence in the profession ; but thrice happy is he, who, wanting 
the qualifications, escapes the baneful contagion of the theatrical mania ; or 
being infected, has the good sense to perceive his danger, and to apply 
the wholesome medicine of reason to his disordered mind. 

When I had been about six or seven weeks in the Norwich company, and 
had almost completed the period of my engagement ; when I had no other 
prospect but that of being soon again turned adrift upon the world in po- 
verty and sorrow, it happened that Mr. Wilkins, the patentee and proprie- 
tor of the theatre, paid a visit to Norwich, and put up at the Bowling-green 
Inn. Ever active in the cause of benevolence, my worthy friend Gurney lost 
not a moment in availing himself of this opportunity to serve me ; and so 
successfully did he plead in my behalf, that I received a message from Mr. 
Wilkins, desiring the pleasure of my company to take a glass of wine with 
him on the evening of the day after his arrival. This was an honour to 
which I had not the slightest pretension ; for I could not have presumed to 
think that a man like Mr. Wilkins, moving in an exalted sphere, filling 
a station in the university of Cambridge, and distinguished alike by his 
learning, talents, and fortune, would condescend to notice so humble a 
being as myself, whose only claim to commiseration arose from misfortunes 
brought on by my own folly. But I did gross injustice to Mr. Wilkins, by 
supposing his heart insensible to the miseries of his fellow-creatures. He 
received me with the freedom of an equal and the warmth of a friend, and, 
after a long conversation, promised to exert his influence to have me retain- 
ed in the theatre. At the same time he informed me, that the trust reposed 
in Mr. Smith had uniformly been so honourably and efficiently fulfilled, that 
he had made it a rule not to interfere in the management of the theatre ; 
and that the utmost he could do was to recommend me strongly. The next 
day Mr. Wilkins left Norwich, and in a few days afterwards I was re- 
engaged, but at the reduced salary of a guinea per week, and on condition of 
making myself generally useful in the theatre, by undertaking all parts al- 
lotted to me, however trifling or disagreeable. 

Being relieved from the dread of immediate want, my mind resumed its 
natural gaiety ; and, resolving to postpone my ambitious efforts to a better 
opportunity, I entered at once into the amusements, and availed myself of 
the gratifications which were within my reach. Habit soon reconciled me 
to the degradation of delivering messages on the stage, and to the oon yen 
hissing of the audience. By degrees I lost the proud spirit which had once 
characterized me, and my ambition degenerated into the desire of shining as 
a tavern wit ; I told droll stories, made bad puns, joined in every laugh, 
even though at my own expense, and became a very good-for-nothing sort 
of good fellow. I acquired a facility of accommodating myself to every kind 
of society ; I could converse rationally with the enlightened, bandy coarse 
jokes with the vulgar, and drink and smoke with all. My salary was, as 
may be supposed, unequal to such an expensive mode of life ; but that was a 
very trifling consideration ; for I lived, as it were, in the land of plenty, 
and although money was scarce with me my credit was good at the Bowling- 
green. If I wished for a bottle of wine, or a glass of grog, I had nothing 
to du but order it, and it was set before me. Inconsiderate fool! I did not 
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reflect that I was, by such means, squandering the property of my kind friend 
the landlord, while I was at the same time ae my constitution, 
and wasting in idleness the most precious period of my life. 
In this way matters went on for about four mouths, until the close of the 
Norwich season, the time at which the performers’ benefits usually take 
lace. Those whom public favour or private interest warranted in expect- 
ing a good house, set down their names, and gave security to the manager 
for the expenses, which were considerable, being about thirty pounds for 
each night. Amongst those I had no idea of enrolling myself ; for I was 
too poor to command so large a sum as the charges amounted to, or indeed 
any sum, and too much out of public favour, if I could, to risk it. Too late 
to be of service to me, reflection was now forced upon me by necessity, and 
I bitterly repented the foolish course which I had during the last three 
months blindly followed. I had not only spent my income, but I had also 
involved myself, by incurring a heavy debt to Gurney for things which were 
not necessary, and which I had no prospect whatever of being able to dis- 
charge. To repay his kindness with such base ingratitude stung me to the 
soul; and without one self-approving recollection to mitigate the pain, I 
becume a prey to the worst of all afflictions, an accusing conscience. The 
time for leaving Norwich was fast approaching, and I had not a shilling to- 
wards the expenses of the journey, which must be accomplished, if I was to 
retain my situation in the theatre. The company were about to go to Ips- 
wich for a season of six weeks, and, if I could not go with them, my engage- 
ment would be forfeited, and I must be reduced to beggary. I had fallen 
into the deepest of the dark pits of despair, and was about to perish in its 
stagnant waters, when the hand of friendship was outstretched to rescue me 
from its horrors, and the blessed light of hope again shed its cheering in- 
fluence upon me. My excellent friend Gurney, pitying my sufferings, in- 
sisted upon my taking the chance of a benefit ; and, to obviate all difficulty, 
offered himself as security for the charges. I therefore entered the lists, 
and a night was allotted tome. When the time was fixed, Gurney exerted 
himself so effectually that the receipts of the house amounted to fifty pounds, 
and I cleared above all charges about twenty. Although this was a large 
sum in my eyes, yet it was not equal to the demands upon me, and I was 
unable fully to discharge my account with Gurney. When the time arrived 
for leaving the town, I was still indebted to him a few pounds, and I had not 
a shilling in my purse. Again was I under the necessity of trespassing on 
his friendship, and again did he relieve me from distress. He paid my coach- 
fare to Ipswich, gave me a pound to keep my pocket, and, shaking molnentiy 
by the hand at parting, desired me to consider the balance of my bill as 
Ee Kind, generous, warm-hearted fellow! had I the wealth of the 
ndies, | must still be his debtor. 
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Sheridan, 


Ir was at the strongly-contested election for Westminster, when 
Sheridan was opposed by Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane, 
that the Jatter, in allusion to the orator’s desire of ameliorating his 
situation on the poll by endeavouring to blend his cause with that of 
the baronet, characteristically observed, “that the right honourable 
gentleman sought to have his little skiff taken in tow by the line of 
battle sap of Sir Francis.” Sheridan, in whom the metaphor had 
awakened the remembrance of the remarkable and successful influence 
of his speech in the House of Commons on the occasion of the mutiny 
at the Nore,. in calming the irritation of the rebels and reducing them 
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to obedience, in reply to his Lordship, bade him “ to reeollect that it 
was that little skijf which once brought the whole navy of England 
safely into port.” 

The election drew towards its termination, but all the efforts of his 
friends had proved unavailing to secure Sheridan’s return, although 
his minority was any thing but formidable. ‘The interest that attended 
the contest had, at its close, become intense; and every spot, whence 
the candidates might be seen or heard, was crowded in the extreme. 
A sailor, anxious to acquire a view of the scene of action, after all 
his exertion to push his way through the crowd had proved fruitless, 
resorted to the nautical expedient of climbing one of the poles which 
supported a booth directly in front of the hustings, from the very top 
of which Jack was enabled to contemplate all that occurred below. 
As the orator commenced his speech, his eye fell on the elevated 
mariner, whom he had no sooner observed than he rendered his 
situation applicable to his own, by stating that “had he but other five 
hundred voters as upright as the perpendicular gentleman before him, 
they would yet place him where Ae was—at the head of the pole.” 

Often were his addresses to his constituents interrupted by the tu- 
mult that arose from the anxiety of the public to get within hearing of 
him. A person, mounted on horseback, had penetrated to the very 
centre of the crowd, with more regard for himself than consideration 
towards others, as the animal he rode, affrighted by the noise, became 
equally annoying and dangerous to those by whom he was surrounded. 
The outcry was excessive, and, while some strove to appease the 
clamour, others urged Sheridan to proceed. ‘ Gentlemen,” replied he 
to the latter, ‘‘ when the chorus of the horse and his rider is finished, 
I shall commence. ’ 

His good humour was at no time disturbed during the election, al- 
though the observations of his noble Caledonian opponent manifested 
no amicable disposition towards the orator. As it terminated, a mu- 
tual friend of the rival candidates expressed a hope that, with the con- 
test, all animosity should cease; and that the gallant officer should 
drown the memory of differences in a friendly bottle. ‘ With all my 
heart,” said Sheridan, ‘and will thank his Lordship to make it ¢ 
Scotch pint.” 

With the death of Fox expired the hopes of his party, and Sheridan 
was under the necessity of resigning the temporary but important ad- 
vantages, which the lucrative office of Treasurer of the Navy had pro- 
cured him. Who that witnessed it can forget the costly and luxurious 
feast provided for royalty, on the momentous event of the christening 
of Sheridan’s grandson ; the water-pageant on the return of the party 
from Greenwich to Somerset-house ; and the salute of artillery that 
welcomed its landing? The entire profits of his office, during the 
period it was holden by him, barely sufficed for the occasion : and he 
retired from place, as he had entered upon it, impoverished and in- 
debted. It was, however, more than ordinary assurance that enabled 
him, in evidence of his “integrity and disinterestedness,” to boast to 
his constituents that ‘‘ he was even poorer when he quitted than whea 
he had accepted office ;” and it required no common gravity to restrain 
a smile at the applause which attended the assertion. 

He was, however, less fortunate, a few days subsequegtly, when 
breathing forth his paternal aspirations for his son’s renown, and in 
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parody of a celebrated passage of Ossian, he observed, “ how great 
would be his gratification, should he become thereafter an object 
of public respect or curiosity, less from his proper fame, than as 
the father of Tom Sheridan.” It happened most unluckily that ‘l'om, 
at the same epoch, had been destined to figure as defendant in an 
action for crim. con. whilst the report of the trial was entitled ‘ Pro. 
ceedings against the son of ‘ the father of ‘Tom Sheridan.’” 

Sheridan had reason to regret his abandonment of the electors of 
Stafford, for the more uncertain honour of representing Westminster, 
By the former he had long been looked up to with admiration and re- 
spect, that would have assured him a seat in the House of Commons 
during his life. It was at a dinner to celebrate his return for that 
shoemaking town, that, In the form of a toast, he expressed his wish 
“that its manufacture might be trodden under foot by all the world.” 
‘This appeal to the understanding of his constituents produced an effect 
they could not Aide. Every sole there present melted as very war; 
and awl agreed to support to the /ast one who, with his many shining 
qualities to buot, had so fitly curried their favour. 

The night preceding that on which Sheridan had to speak on some 
important national question, had been passed by him in company with 
General Fitzpatrick and Major Maitland, (at that period the strenuous 
opponent of Pitt, but who, subsequently, quitted the ranks of oppo- 
sition, and obtained numerous blushing honours in reward of the 
services rendered in consequence.) It was in a celebrated house in 
St. James’s street, that cards and wine had served to while away the 
hours, and morning already blushed at the revels of the joyous trio ere 
they deemed it requisite to retire; and they issued forth into the silent 
and nearly deserted streets, inspirited by claret and indisposed for rest. 
A solitary postchaise presented itself to view at the White Horse cel- 
lar, and, at the instigation of Sheridan, they yielded to the intreaties of 
the driver, that they should occupy the vehicle; wherein having depo- 
sited his military companions, the orator determined on taking dis seat 
at the bar, the postboy consenting to act as footman. Rattling over 
the stones of Piccadilly, with a degree of rapidity and noise sufficient 
to shatter the nerves of old Queensberry, as he lay on his eider down, 
or to disturb the matin speculations of her Grace of Gordon, they 
dashed through the Park, and made admirable way on the Uxbridge 
road, until they were abruptly checked by an unlucky pump near Eal- 
ing, which, in detaching a wheel, laid the party suddenly low; sur- 
prised, as no doubt they were, that any water engine could produce 
that effect, but the wooden spouter had here the advantage of the ora- 
tor. ‘The triumvirate was happily recognised by a gentleman riding 
near the spot, who hastened to the aid of the prostrate Whigs, and con- 
ducted them to his house, where they soon forgot, in the enjoyment of 
his hospitable fare, their accident and its consequences. ‘The cordial 
reception they had encountered led them to pass the day at Ealing ; and 
it was not until its close, that the necessity of their presence in the 
House induced them to return to town. The debate had been already 
entered upon when they arrived, yet fatigue and revelry impaired not 
the powers of Sheridan, but he arose like “a giant refreshed by wine,” 
and spoke long, and with undiminished eloquence. On the conclusion 
of the debate, he and his friends descended to Bellamy’s; having 
elearly demonstrated above that the true interests of the country were 
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at stuke, there the bottle went frequently round, until after no mode- 
raté sitting the orator strove to rise, but pain and stiffness rendered 
his efforts nearly vain. ‘ By heavens! this must be inquired into,” 
exclaimed Sheridan, ‘“‘ [ must somehow have received a most potent 
kicking last night. Do you remember any such agreeable occurrence, 
Maitland?” Long did the indignant trio strive to recall the events of 
the preceding evening ; and it was some time ere the imperfect retro- 
spect of their proceedings affixed the cause of injury to the bar of the 
post-chaise, and quieted the uneasiness of Sheridan, that his honour had 
been offended with impunity. 

The well-known Skeffington, who had long assumed to be “ the 
Glass of Fashion,” without pretending to “ the Mould of Form,” had 
brought forward his ‘** Sleeping Beauty,” which, like Falstaff, who was 
not only witty himself, but the cause of wit in others, had received an 
appellation admirably adapted to the effect it was calculated to pro- 
duce on the audience. Sheridan is said to have observed, on being 
questioned as to the author’s motive for producing such a_ piece, 
“ Why, the fact is, Skefly” (as he familiarly termed him) “ has been 
so annoyed by the quizz:ng he has endured on all sides in detail, that 
he was determined to revenge himself by wholesale. And ample ven- 
geance has he taken.” 

Sheridan was one of the sceptics in regard to the authenticity of the 
Ireland papers from the very first, although the critical acumen and 
learning of Dr. Parr were wholly at fault with respect to that notorious 
imposition. Indeed, the Doctor's enthusiasm in favour of its merits 
was extraordinary, and ardently he strove to make Sheridan a con- 
vert to his opinion, After much argument in their favour, Sheridan 
so far conceded the point as to say, “‘ Shakspeare’s they may be; but 
if so, by G—, he was drunk when he wrote them.” 

His treatment of Coleridge, the poet, who had submitted a tragedy 
to his managerial decision, was wholly unmerited by the author, the 
success of whose piece subsequently so well justified the better claims 
it had on Sheridan’s attention. In the cavern scene, where the silence 
of the place is presumed to be only broken by the slow dropping of 
che water from its vault, Sheridan, in reading it to his friends, repeated 
the words of one of the characters, in a solemn tone, “ Drip! drip! 
drip!” adding, ‘“* Why, here’s nothing but dripping :”’ but the story is 
told by Coleridge himself, in the preface to his tragedy, with that good 
humour and frankness becoming one sensible of his powers, and con- 
scious that the witty use of an unfortunate expression (were it such) 
could but littic affect the real and numerous beauties of the produc- 
uuon. 

An author, whose comedies, when returned upon his hands, were 
generally reduced, by the critical amputation of managers, from the fair 
proportion of five acts to two, or even one, with the ordinary sugges- 
tion of * necessary alteration,” &c. complained in wrath and bitterness 
to Sheridan, who, it is said, attempted to console him, by saying, 
“ Why, my good fellow, what I would advise you is, to present a co- 
medy of a scure of acts, and the devil will be in it if five be not saved.” 

“ Let — look to it,” he said;” “ for he has passed upon the 
public more bad pieces than any coiner in the realm.” 

A play of no ordinary merit, entitled ‘‘ The Land we live in,” had 
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been produced at one of the winter theatres, and condemned the first 
night of its appearance. Although it had passed through the dormitory 
of the Lord Chamberlain's office, it is said to have been reported, to 
high political authority of that day, as of a dangerous character and 
tendency, and to have been consequently put down by a hired faction. 
“ It verifies,’’ said Sheridan, at table, “ the observation of old women 
with regard to precocious children, ‘ It had too much wit to live :’ but | 
will give you as a toast, Je Damned Comedy (The land we live in).”’ 
The study and attention bestowed by Sheridan upon all his pro- 
ductions, has been verified by his highly talented biographer; and he 
was, undoubtedly, often indebted to research for what might at first 
appear the offspring of his mother-wit. Nor is it to detract from the 
force and brilliancy of his genius; for it is the property of a lively 
imagination not only to embody its proper invention, but to give to 
the suggestions of others that form and shape which their feebler 
powers were unable to effect. In that witty and humorous production 
* The Critic,” the plan of which has been derived from ‘“‘ The Re- 
hearsal,” many of the details have been furnished him by the earlier 
French dramatic authors; at least, the points of similarity are sufli- 
ciently forcible to warrant the belief that Sheridan took a wide and 
extensive range in gathering materials for the work. I have not at 
present access to “ ‘The Critic,” and refer to it from memory alone, 
The animadversions of Puff, drawn forth by the tameness of the 
actor's voice and manner in the invocation of the god Mars, bear close 


resemblance to the reproof bestowed by Voltaire on Sarrasin the per- 


former ; who, after the death of the celebrated tragedian Baron, as- 
sumed the character of Brutus, in the piece of that name, but whose 
rehearsal of the part grievously disappointed the author. ‘ Monsieur,” 


said Voltaire, ‘ songez donc que vous étes Brutus, le plus ferme de | 


tous les Consuls Romains; et qu’il ne faut pas parler au Dieu Mars 
comme si vous disiez: Ah! bonne Vierge, faites moi gagner un Lot de 
cent Francs a la Loterie.”* 

The death of Whiskerandos in pronouncing “ Eter”—leaving it to 
his rival and survivor to observe—“ nity, he would have said, but death 
eut short the word,” &c., seems taken from the dying speech of 
* Daire,” in the tragedy of that name, written by Jacques de la Taille, 
so long since as 1562. In reporting, to his conqueror, the manner of 
the royal Persian’s decease, one of the characters is made to say, 

** Adieu, quelque part que tu sois. 
Ma mere et mes enfans ayent en recommanda———” (tion) 
* Ji ne peut achever, car la Mort Ven garda.”’+ 

Puff’s masterpiece of stage effect, in having all his characters at 
what he terms “a dead lock” in the dagger scene, was probably 
suggested by the much ridiculed contrivance of Durval, who concludes 
his tragedy of “ Panthée,” written in 1636, by the three eunuchs, of 
sceptre- -bearers, dying mia standing posture, after having poniarded 
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* “ Reflect, Sir!” said Voltaire, ‘* that you are Brutus, the firmest of the 
Roman Consuls; and that you are not to address the god Mars as if you said- 
Do, good Virgin, grant me a hundred franc prize in the lottery !" ” 

+ ** Where'er thou art, adieu! 
My mother and my children have in pi—— (ty) — 
Fain would he have finished, but death forbade.” 
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each other; the intermingling of their arms and sceptres preventing 
their falling, although supposed to have already expired. 

I have heard it said, that, at the first performance of “ The Critic,” 
Sheridan had adopted, as the representative of Lord Burleigh, an actor 
whose “ looks profound” accorded with his “ ignorance ;” but who, 
until then, had only aspired to the livery of the theatre—the placing of 
chairs, or the presentation of a letter; yet who, in this humble display 
of histrionic art, generally contrived to commit some egregious blunder. 
He was remonstrated with, on his choice, by one of the performers, who 
demonstrated the excessive dulness of apprehension of the would-be Mi- 
nister of State ; and, like other and recent instances in that capacity, his 
singular aptitude to error, however simple the part he had to enact, ar 
clear and concise the instructions with which it might be accompanied. 
As Sheridan had planned the character, the face was every thing, and 
the lengthened, dull, and inexpressive visage of the subject was too 
strictly ministerial to be lost; and the author would, as he said, ‘“ defy 
him to go wrong.” Still his friend was sceptical: nor were his doubts 
removed by Sheridan’s assuring him that the representative of Lord 
Burleigh “‘ would have only to look wise, shake his head, and hold his 
tongue ;"” and he so far persisted as to lay a bet with the author that 
some capital blunder would nevertheless occur. ‘The wager was ac- 
cepted, and, in the fulness of his confidence, Sheridan insisted that the 
actor should not even rehearse the part, and yet that he should yet 
through with it satisfactorily to the public and himself on the night of 
the first performance. It came. The arbiter of hopes and fears appeared 
in all the ‘* bearded majesty” of the age of Elizabeth; and, flattered 
by the preference of the great author, had carefully conned over the fol- 
lowing instructions :—‘* Mr, ————, as Lord Burleigh, will advance 
from the prompter’s side ;—proceed to the front of the stage ;—fall 
back to where Mr. G———— stands as Sir Christopher Hatton,—shake 
his head, and exit.” The important moment came. With “ stately step 
and slow,” Lord Burleigh advanced in face of the audience. ‘ Ca- 
pital!” exclaimed the gratified author ;—with equal correctness he re- 
treated to the side of Sir Christopher, without lfera/ly falling back, 
which Sheridan had for a moment doubted might be the case. ‘ Good ! 
a lucky escape though,” half faltered the anxious poet. ‘* Now! now!” 
he continued, with eager delight at having got so far so well: but, 
what was his horror, when his unlucky pupil, instead of shaking bis own 
blundering head, in strict but unfortunate interpretation of his orders, 
took that of Sir Christopher within his hands, shook it long and man- 
fully, and then walked off with a look of exultation at having so ex- 
actly complied with his lesson. 

It must not be supposed that mistakes of so ridiculous a nature 
have been confined to the British stage ; and that the boasted accu- 
racy of French declamation may not have been occasionally violated. 
It is related of an actress, performing in Corneille’s tragedy of ‘* Ho- 
race,” that in alternately addressing her lover and her brother, instead 
of saying, 


Que l'un de vous me tue, et que l’autre me venge,”* 











* «« Let one of you kill me, the other revenge.” 
F 2 
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she exclaimed, to the horror of “ ears polite,” 
Que l'un de vous me tue, et que l'autre me mange.’* 


Another performer, in the French tragedy of ‘ Bradamante,” who 
had but to observe, 


« C’en est fait, il est mort ;"+ 
altered the sense, in ludicrously repeating 
“« C’en est mort, il est fait.”} 


A celebrated actress in the ‘“‘ Britannicus” of Racine, having to re- 
peat the line, 


““ Mit Claude dans mon lit, et Rome a mes genoux,”§ 
gave herself a somewhat comprehensive bedfellow, in saying, 
** Mit Rome dans mon /it, et Claude a mes genoux.”’ || 


Sheridan was accidentally obliged to take a part in the celebrated 
and mysterious affair of the ‘ Diamond Necklace ;"—an affair, as it 
would appear by recent developement, no less infamous in itself than 
unjustly influential on the character and fortunes of the beautiful and 
hapless Marie Antoinette. An exposition of supposititious circum- 
stances of the most malignant nature, as far as it regarded the Queen 
of France, had been forwarded to London for publication, and was 
shown by the bookseller, in the manuscript, to Sheridan, whose gener- 
ous nature instantly revolted at the idea of so foul a libel being given 
to the world in prejudice of a woman ;—and that woman a queen, a 
foreigner, and, alas! defenceless. If the whole tenor of the work ex- 
cited his disgust, the notes intended for its illustration aroused his cu- 
riosity: for it was evidently no ordinary pen that had been used in 
their composition ; and they could only have been derived from some 
person of rank and influence, and who apparently enjoyed the confidence 
of the French monarch. Alarmed at the fearful consequences which 
would inevitably result from such dark treachery, he took it upon him 
to arrange with the bookseller for the possession of the manuscript, and 
transmitted it, without loss of time, to the virtuous and lamented Prin- 
cess de Lamballe, who shortly afterwards became a voluntary martyr 
to her affection for her mistress, and to her long tried fidelity to her 
wretched sovereign. By the Princess it was immediately placed in the 
hands of the King, who recognised, in the most prejudicial and perni- 
cious portion of the work, the handwriting of his minister, Monsieur 
de Calonne. In the presence of his injured master, he would have 
denied his participation in the calumnious production; but his hand- 
writing was there, and he vainly strove to deprecate the just indigna- 
tion of his soverign. Yet his coward hope was not wholly extin- 
guished ; he dared to seek the presence of her, at whose reputation he 
had aimed an assassin’s blow, and on his knees implored pardon and 
pity. Too proud for reproach, too deeply injured to remonstrate, and 
in utter scorn of his late perfidy and actual meanness, the Queen heard 
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** Let one of you kill me, the other devour.” 
** It is done: he is dead '"’ 
** He is done: it is dead!" 


** Placed Claudius in my bed and Rome at my feet.’’ 
** Placed Rome in my bed and Claudius at my feet.”’ 
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him in silence and contempt, and when he had ended, turned from the 
abject traitor without deigning to reply. He fled to Italy, and the 
_ manly act of the British orator was the cause of his disgrace ;—would 
jt had better served to avert from the devoted head of Marie Antoinette 
a those dreadful consequences which he had been, in so far, the instru- 
ment of defeating! Amos, 





THE GRAVE OF A POETESS.* 





oy ‘‘Ne me plaignez pas—si vous saviez combien de peines ce tombeau m'a 
~ _epargnées !” 


I stood beside thy lowly grave ;— 


ee none agg breathed around, 

b! And music in the river-wave 

fi Pass'd with a lulling sound. 
_— All happy things that love the sun 
| In the bright air glanced by, 


: And a glad murmur seem’d to run 
4 Through the soft azure sky. 


_ Fresh leaves were on the ivy bough 

} That fringed the ruins near ; 
Young voices were abroad—but thou 
ee Their sweetness couldst not hear. 


And mournful grew my heart for thee, 
Thou in whose woman's mind 

The ray that brightens earth and sea, 
The light of song was shrined. 


i Aes 


.&§ Mournful, that thou wert slumbering low, 
' With a dread curtain drawn 
Between thee and the golden glow 

Of this world’s vernal dawn! 


Parted from all the song and bloom 
Thou wouldst have loved so well, 
To thee the sunshine round thy tomb 

Was but a broken spell. 


The bird, the insect on the wing, 
In their bright reckless play, 

Might feel the flush and life of Spring, 
—And thou wert pass’d away ! 
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—But then, ev’n then, a nobler thought 
O’er my vain sadness came ; 

Th’ immortal spirit woke and wrought 
Within my thrilling frame. 


Surely on lovelier things, I said, 

Thou must have look’d ere now, 
Than all that round our pathway shed 
be. Odours and hues below! 
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* “Extrinsic interest has lately attached to the fine scenery of Woodstock, near 
Kilkenny, on account of its having been the last residence of the author of Psyche. 
Her grave is one of many in the church-yard of the village. The river runs 
smoothly by. The ruins of an ancient abbey that have been partially converted 
into a church, reverently throw their mantle of tender shadow over it. It is the 
very spot for the grave of a poetess."”—Tales /'y the O'Hara Family. 
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The shadows of the Tomb are here, 
Yet beautiful is Earth! 

What seest thou then where no dim fear, 
No haunting dream hath birth? 


Here a vain love to passing flowers 
Thou gav’st—but where thou art, 
The sway is not with changeful hours, 
There love and death must part ! 


Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud, but deep ; 

The glorious bowers of Earth among, 
How often didst thou weep! 


Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high ? 
— Now peace the Woman’s heart hath found, 
And joy the Poet’s eye! * a 


LETTERS FROM THE LEVANT, 
The Cyclades.—No. I. 


Tue sun was slowly sinking behind the range of Hymettus and the © 


hills of Attica, as we weighed anchor from Cape Colonna, and steered 
for the narrow strait between Zea and Cythnos. The morning we had 
passed in wandering through the groves of laurel and mastic, which 
cover the promontory of Sunium, and in lingering among the fast- 
decaying ruins of the temple of Minerva. Around its base the débris 
of its fallen fragments have almost obliterated the outline of the 
platform on which it was erected on the very verge of the cliff, and 
the overthrow of a number of its columns a short time previous to 
our visit, not only added to the heap of decay, but must soon weaken 
the tottering foundation of the remainder. The destructive effects of 
the Sirocco wind were here most singularly displayed : the sides of the 
columns fronting the south-east were eaten away and corroded from 
base to capital for the depth of two or three inches ; whilst on the 


other portions of the shaft the fluting was as sharp and perfect as at | 


the first hour of its erection. 

The town and temple of Sunium were built during the brightest 
days of Greece—the age of Pericles; of the one not a vestige is left, 
and all that remains of the other are a few shattered columns support 
ing a frieze which fronts the “ Island-gemmed Agean.”* 

I had seen nearly all the temples now remaining in Greece, but none 





* This beautiful relique at present affords an instance of the barbarous taste of 7 


the Austrian commodore Accourti. As if at once to commemorate to future travel- 
lers, and aoe fresh in the memory of the miserable Greeks, his frequent arbitrary 
infractions of the law of nations, as regards their present glorious, but unfor- 


tunate struggle for liberty; he has been at some pains to disfigure the entire 
front of the temple, by inscribing on it, in massy black letters, the name ¢ 
his detested vessel, the BELLONA AUSTRIACA, This affectionate memorial # 
now legible at a considerable distance frow sea, but it has not passed without 4 
comment, as a midshipman of one of the English ships of war bas inscribed belo¥ 
it, in almost equally conspicuous characters, ** Buy Warren's Blaching.” 
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not even Athens itself, is calculated to produce such vivid emotions as 
that of Sunium. The greater number of them are seated in frequented 
spots, and surrounded by the bustle of the crowd; Sunium stands 
be its heavy columns look but on the blue hills of Attica, or the 
azure billows of the /Egean; all is solitude around it, save the whirl 
of the sea-bird round its summit, or the waving of the olive-groves at 
its base, and the only sound that awakes its silence is the sigh of the 
summer wind, or the murmur of the waves that roll into the time-worn 
caves beneath it. Far removed from every human habitation, it is 
seldom visited, except by the caique of the Mainote corsair, the pass- 
ing traveller, or the fowler in search of the wild doves which frequent 
it. [ts prospects are the most extensive and interesting in Greece : 
from its brow the eye wanders over the mountains of Argolis, and the 
hills that circle Athens ; to the east, the purple plains of Helena and 
Euboea; and, to the south, thé endless mazes of the Cyclades, sepa- 
rated by narrow channels, whose glittering and intricate passages form 
the labyrinths of the Archipelago, the navigation of which is known 
almost exclusively to the pilots of Milo and Argentiera. It is seldom 
the view of the Aigean presents any thing but a picture of calm repose ; 
its blue unruffled waters sleeping undisturbed beneath the equally un- 
varied sky, or gently curling their rippling surface to catch the dancing 
sunbeams, and flash them back in mimic splendour. Sometimes a 
group of the white sails of the Levant are seen gliding from isle to isle, 
“like wild swans in their flight,” or lagging lazily on the breathless 
tide to await the breeze of evening ; earth, air, and sky, are all in 
unison, and their calm still repose belongs alone to the clime of the 
East. 

We descended the cliff, and regained our vessel as the line of the 
ruined temple was thrown into fine relief against a sky now crimsoned 
with the dyes of sunset. There was no filmy cloud to break the soft- 
ness of the west, where the sun sank like a globe of molten gold, his 
rays spreading gently over the heaven, not flashed and caught from 
cloud to cloud, but blending in one massy sheet over the vast and 
glowing concave. 

The dawn of morning at sea is perhaps the most sublime sight in 
nature: sunset on land is more reposing and lovely, but sunrise on the 
ocean is grandeur itself. At evening, he sinks languishing behind 
the distant hills, blushing in rosy tints at his declining weakness; at 
morn, he rises all fresh and glowing from the deep, not in softened 
beauty but in dazzling splendour. With the weary pace of age, he 
glides, at eve, from peak to peak and sinks from hill to hill; at morn, 
he bursts at once across the threshold of the ocean with the firm and 
conscious step of a warrior. His decline conveys the idea of fading 
— his rise the swelling effulgence of mounting and resistless 
ight. 

The succeeding day was calm, and we lay almost motionless in the 
narrow strait which separates the islands of Zea and Cythnos. The 
former contains now no objects of attraction amidst its sun-burnt bills 
and barren valleys, except the snowy walls of its villages, and the ves- 
tiges of a temple once dedicated to Minerva, and built, as our pilot 
said, by Nestor, on his return from Troy. Cythnos is a hilly, fertile 
mound, rising gently from the sea, and remarkable for nothing but its 
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warm springs, from which it takes the modern name of Therma: we 
slowly passed the strait, borne along solely by the current, and about 


mid-day lay totally becalmed in a little bay formed by the islands we 7 


had left, and those of Gyarus® and Syra. 
It was Sunday, and if that day be possessed of peculiar stillness and re- 
pose on land, it must be doubly more so at sea, and among the Cyclades. 


£ 
© 
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The day was an oriental one: not a wandering vapour to stain the deep 7 
blue heaven, and not a breath to warp the mirror of the sea; no pass- | 


ing bark gave life or motion to the scene, the sails hung in lazy folds 
upon the mast, and not a sound disturbed the ocean’s silence. The 
crew were assembled on the quarter-deck, and I never listened to the 
Liturgy with such intercst and attention,-—every sound was solemn, and 
every line awoke some recoilection of home and of England. It was 
a new feeling, in such a situation, to listen to the same accents we had 
so long heard only in the village church, repeated amid scenes rich in 
all the sublimities of nature, and hallowed by the brightest associations 
of history and time: to hearken to the precepts of Christianity almost 
amidst the very scenes where it first arose, and to trace the wanderings 
of its Apostles on the very waves their barks had traversed. 

There is no spot, not even the very sea of Greece, that wants its 
pecutiar attractions; every valley has its ruin, every hill its history, and 
every wave is associated with the naval enterprizes and martial spirit 
of the mighty dead. Even those spots unmarked by earlier memorials 
of the fame of Greece, are rendered interesting by after-recollections 
of her fall. Age has succeeded age, but to leave the impress of its 
events on the shore where true greatness first burst to light. The 
same soil once trod by the bard and the warrior, was again pressed by 
the feet of those who bore over the earth the pure precepts of the Gos- 
pel and of Christianity, and where even these have left no traces of 
their path, the immortalizing hand of Liberty is now raising on every 
hill a trophy, and inscribing on every rock a triumph. 

In the evening, as there was still no appearance of wind, a few of 
the officers landed at Syra, within a very short distance of which we 
were floating on an almost breathless sea. The town is by no means 
so well built as some of the other islands less equivocally Greek. Its 
streets are irregular but strikingly clean, and its little harbour is 
crowded with vessels of various flags from Hydra, Malta, and Mar- 
seilles, as Syra is now the only neutral port of the empire equally re- 
spected by Turk and Greek, and permitted to carry on the trifling 
remnant of commerce which remains to the Cyclades. On the beach 
we were met by a Greek merchant with whom I had formerly made 
the voyage from Hydra to Napoli de Romania. His house, to which 
he conducted us, after visiting the town, was situated at a short dis- 
tance from the suburbs, in the midst of a garden cultivated in the 
eastern style. Its furniture was of that kind generally found in the 
houses of the Greek Islanders, half Oriental and half European, com- 
bining the luxurious comforts of the one, with the taste and durability 





* Rats, according to Pliny, were once so numerous as to drive off the inhabi- 
tants of Gyarus. It is now a desert, and is referred to by Juvenal and Ovid as 8 
place of banishment for exiled Romans. 


Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum. Juvenal. | Sat. 
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of the other. Our pipes and coffee in china cups placed in little vases 
of filigreed silver were presented by his daughters, two rather hand- 
some girls, dressed in a costume between Grecian and Frank, and 

sessed of an ease of manner much superior to those of the same 
class whom we had left in the Morea. The old gentleman seemed 
deeply to regret the ruin of his trade in the islands, occasioned bv the 
convulsion of the war. A few weeks before our arrival, Syra had 
been thrown into the utmost commotion by the arrival of a Turkish 
corvette, escaping from the general rout the Ottoman fleet had suf- 
fered at Andros and Capo d'Oro. She was pursued by a few Greek 
cruisers, with whom she capitulated on the terms of giving up the 
vessel: as soon, however, as the ‘Turks were landed, the treaty was 
broken by the captain blowing up the corvette: an attempt was imme- 
diately made to secure the crew, and after some rioting and the death 
of a few of the unfortunate wretches, they were secured, and to the 
number of a hundred and fifty sent to Hydra as prisoners of war, where 
a few days after they were massacred by the Islanders. The wreck of 
their vessel, and the unburied corpses of the Turks were still lying on 
the beach as we passed. Of the present war, and its prospects of suc- 
cess, our host spoke with that disinterested enthusiasm which charac- 
terises every class of the Islanders, whose lot, before the revolution, 
was sufficiently happy to render them contented with their submission 
to the Sublime Porte, had not a feeling of patriotism impelled them to 
ruin their own tranquillity in order to assist the noble efforts of their 
less fortunate countrymen. Governed by their own laws, and in the 
full exercise of their own religion, a trifling yearly haratsch to the 
Porte purchased them permission to elect their governors and senate 
from among themselves, and freed them from the presence or resi- 
dence of a Turk in the Islands. Syra was once the happiest spot of 
the Archipelago, its plains * the richest of the Cyclades, and its mer- 
chants the most enterprising in the Levant; its only political grievance 
the necessity of sending an annual number of sailors to the Ottoman 
fleet, and its only tax about 8,000 piastres a year paid to the reigning 
favourite of the imperial Harem, on whom the revenue of the island 
was usually conferred by the Sultan. 

After a protracted and gratifying visit we rose to depart, but were 
pressed by our hospitable host to partake of a dessert preparing in an- 
other apartment. It was the sole produce of his own immediate house- 
hold, consisting of sweetmeats, oranges, fresh figs, peaches, melons, 
apricots, and grapes, such as I have never seen equalled, not even in 
Smyrna; some of the bunches weighing from five to eight pounds, of 
the purest amber sprinkled with red spots, and a skin so delicate as to 
ruffle off with the slightest touch of the finger. His wine was delicious, 
and, after pledging our host, and speedy freedom to Greece, we reached 
our boat and again regained the frigate. As usual, the breeze fresh- 
ened at sunset, and at night we were again swiftly cleaving the Egean, 
its phosphorescent waves leaving a long line of light in our vessel’s 
wake, that tracked her course along the pitchy deep. We drove ra- 
pidly through the straits of Tenos, whilst the landmarks of our pilot 
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* It is thus characterised by Homer, Odyssey, B. 15. 1. 405, 
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were the watchlights and fires that blazed from the cliffs of Myconi and 
the distant hills of Delos. 

The following day a strong head-wind detained us till evening, beating 
through the straits of Scio, and alternately tacking from its wooded 
shore to the opposite coast of Chesme and Asia Minor. This beauti- 
tul arm of the sea, once celebrated as the scene of the defeat of Antio- 
chus, has in later days been rendered doubly interesting by the strug- 
gles of Greece; it was at Chesm*, that in 1770 the Russian Admiral 
Orlow destroyed the Ottoman fleet ; and it was in this same strait that 
in 1822 the modern Themistocles consigned to destruction the author 
of the Sciote Massacre. ‘The view on either shore is splendidly beauti- 
ful; but on both, the associations of memory cast a feeling of disgust 
over every object: we could not look on the verdant hills of Scio with- 
out a shuddering recollection of the slaugnter that had so lately stained 
them, whilst the opposite and equally beautiful coast was alike de- 
testable as the home of its perpetrators. But whilst to us the scene was 
any thing but a pleasing one, there was one individual on board our 
vessel to whom the sight of this devoted island served to summon up 
the most heart-rending reflections. This was a young Greek lady of 
twenty-two or twenty- -three years of age, a native of the island, a wit- 
ness to its massacre, and a destitute exile in consequence of the murder 
of her family. She was now on her way with us to Smyrna, in order 
to place herself under the protection of a distant relative ; whom she 
hoped, though faintly, to find still surviving. She sat all day upon the 
deck, watching with wistful eyes the shores of her native island; at 
every approach which our vessel made towards it, she seemed straining 
to recognize some scene that had once been familiar, or perhaps some 
now-deserted home that had once been the shelter of her friends: and 
when, on the opposite tack, we again neared the Turkish coast, she 
turned her back upon its hated hills to wateh the retreating shores of 
her desolated home. | had not been aware of her being on board, as 
her national retiring habits had prevented her appearing upon deck 
during the early part of the voyage; but as she drew near Scio, feel- 
ing seemed to overcome education and prejudice, and she sat all day 
beneath the awning to satiate herself with gazing and with recollection. 
Towards evening we drew near the ruined town, built on the sea-shore 
at the foot of a wooded hill, which had been the site of the ancient city 
of Scio. Its houses seemed all roofless and deserted, whilst the numerous 
groups of tall and graceful cypresses which rose amidst them, contrasted 
sadly with the surrounding desolation ; all was solitude and silence; we 
could not descry a single living creature on the beach, whilst from the 
shattered fortress on the shore, the blood-red flag of Mahomed waved in 
crimson pride above the scene of its late barbarous triumph. At sun- 
set the wind changed; we passed the Spalmadores and Ipsara, and, 
rounding the promontory of Erythra, entered the bay of Smyrna. As 
we caught the last glimpse of the ruins of Scio, the unfortunate lady 
pointed out the remains of a house to the north of the town, which had 
been her father’s: it was now in ruins, and as clearly as we could dis- 
cern, appeared to be of large dimensions, and situated on one of the 
most picturesque points of Scio. Her name, she said, was Kalerdji, 
and her father had been one of the commissioners for collecting the 
revenue of the Sultana from the gum-mastic of the island. On the 
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breaking out of the revolution in the Morea, strong apprehensions of a 
.imilar revolt in Scio were entertained in the Divan, and a number of 
the most distinguished Greeks of the island were selected to be sent to 
Constantinople as hostages for the loyalty of the remainder : amongst 
these were her father and her only brother; herself, her mother, and 
two elder sisters being left alone in Scio. Tranquillity continued undis- 
turbed in the island for more than a year, though the accounts of the 
reiterated successes of the Moreots were daily stirring up the energies 
of the inhabitants, whose turbulence was only suppressed by the im- 
mediate dread of the Turkish garrison in the Genoese fortress on the 
beach, the only strong hold in Scio, 

One evening, however, a squadron of three vessels, manned with Sa- 
mians, entered the harbour, attacked the unsuspecting garrison, and, 
aided by the lowest rabble of the town, succeeded in despatching the 
guard, anc’ taking possession of the fortress. But the deed was done 
without calculation, and could be productive of no beneficial result; the 
fort was untenable, and on the almost immediate arrival of the Otto- 
wan fleet, a capitulation, without a blow, ensued. The news brought 
by the hostile armament was of the instant execution of the ill-fated 
hostages, the moment the accounts of the revolt had reached the Porte. 
Overwhelmed with grief for the loss of their only and dearly-loved 
protectors, the family of Kalerdji spent the few intervening days in 
vain but poignant regret, and in the seclusion of their bereft: mansion 
knew nothing of what was passing at the town; where, whilst the 
Greeks were occupied in supplications and submission to the Capitan 
Pacha, and the Turks in false protestations of forgiveness and amity, 
the troops of the Sultan disembarked at the fortress, At length the 
preparations for slaughter were completed, and the work of death 
commenced. 

It was on the evening of the third day from the arrival of the Turk- 
ish admiral that the family of the wretched being who lived to tell the 
tale, descried the flames that rose from the burning mansions of their 
friends, and heard, in the calm silence of twilight, the distant death- 
scream of their butchered townsmen, whilst a few flying wretches, 
close pursued by their infuriate murderers, told them but too truly of 
their impending fate. As one of the most important in the valley, 
their family was amongst the first marked out for murder, and, ere 
they had a moment to think of precaution, a party of ‘Turkish soldiers 
beset the house, which afforded but few resources for refuge or con- 
cealment. From a place of imperfect security the distracted Phrosineé 
was an involuntary witness to the murder of her miserable sisters, ag- 
gravated by every insult and indignity suggested by brutality and 
crime, whilst her frantic mother was stabbed upon the lifeless corpses 
of her violated offspring. Satiated with plunder, the monsters left the 
house in search of farther victims, whilst she crept from her hiding- 
place to take a last farewell of her butchered parent, and fly for refuge 
to the mountains. She had scarce dropped a tear over the immolated 
remains of all that was dear to her, and made a step towards the door, 
when she perceived a fresh party of demons already at the threshold. 
Too late to regain her place of refuge, death, with all its aggravated 
horrors, seemed now inevitable, till on the moment she adopted an ex- 

pedient. She flew towards the heap of slaughter, sincared herself with 
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the still oozing blood of her mother, and falling on her face beside her 
she lay motionless as death. The Turks entered the apartment, but, 
finding their errand anticipated, were again departing, when one of 
them, perceiving a brilliant sparkling on the finger of Phrosiné, return. 
ed to secure it. He lifted the apparently lifeless hand, and attempted 
to draw it off; it had, however, been too long, too dearly worn; it 
was the gift of her affianced husband, and had tarried till it was now 
only to be withdrawn from the finger by an effort. ‘The Turk, how. | 
ever, made but quick work: after in vain twisting her delicate hand in 7 
every direction to accomplish his purpose, he drew a knife from his 
girdle and commenced slicing off the flesh from the finger. ‘This was 
the last scene she could remember. It was midnight when she awoke 
from the swoon into which her agony and her effort to conceal it had 
thrown her; and she lay, cold and benumbed, surrounded by the now 
clotted streams of her last loved friends. Necessity now armed her 
with energy ; no time was left for consideration, and day would soon 
be breaking. She rose, and still faint with terror and the loss of 
blood, flew to a spot where the valuables of the house had been 
secured ; disposing of the most portable about her person, she took 
her way to the mountains. She pointed out to us the cliff where she 
had long lain concealed, and the distant track by which she had gaip- 
ed it, through a path at every step impeded by the dead or dying 
remains of her fellow-countrymen. By the time she imagined the tide 
of terror had flowed past, when she no longer observed from her 
lofty refuge the daily pursuits and murder of the immolated Sciots, 
and when she saw the Ottoman fleet sail from the harbour beneath its 
crimson pennon, now doubly tinged with blood, she descended with 
her fugitive companions, to the opposite shore of the island. Here, 
after waiting for many a tedious day, she succeeded in getting on 
board an Austrian vessel, the master of which engaged to land her at 
Hydra, in return for the quantity of jewels and gold she had been able 
to reserve. She reached the island in safety, where she had now 
remained for nearly two years, but, finding or fancying her various 
benefactors to be weary of their charge, she was now going to seek, 
even in the land of her enemies, a relative who had been living at 
Smyrna, but whom she knew not if she should still find surviving or 
fallen by the sabre of their common enemy. 

Her tale was told with the calm composure of oft-repeated and long 
contemplated grief; she shed no tear in its relation; she scarcely 
heaved a sigh over her sorrows; she seemed, young as she was, to 
have already made her alliance with misery. She had now, she said, 
but one hope left; and if that should fail, she had only death to look 
to. It is .a melancholy reflection that this is but one instance from 
thousands, of misery perhaps doubly aggravated, arising from the fall 
of Scio. The inhabitants were the most delicate, refined, and luxurious 
of the East, and it is calculated that from thirty to fifty thousand fell 
during the three days’ massacre. The remnant of its population are 
now fugitives over the provinces of liberated Greece ; and though four 
years since they could boast of the inviolation of the assertion of Plu- 
tarch, that in seven centuries no instance of female infidelity had oc- 
curred in Scio, its wandering and destitute daughters are now the only 
class that have disgraced the name of their country. 
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TALES OF INDIAN LIFE.* 


Tue Tales which we have classed together, afford a striking exam- 
ple of the effect produced, by styles the most strongly contrasted, 
upon similar themes. Both refer to a subject abounding in sources 
of interest and beauty, and containing all the elements which a master 
of romance can require to form the most magnificent or affecting pic- 
tures. In any state of society, the habits of the American Indians, at 
once so picturesque and so simple, must be an object of attention and 
regard to all who have any share of that restless curiosity which ex- 
cites us to scrutinize the boldest varieties of our nature, or any ex- 
tensive sympathy for its primal virtues. But it is in a state of the 
highest polish and refinement, that the mind turns with most intense 
longing, from the feverish agitations and fading pleasures of which it 
is weary, to races of men who have held converse with nature for ages ; 
whose passions and joys are untamed by the arts of civilization; and 
to the vast solitudes, amidst which they have struggled and died unseen. 
To such tribes, and to such scenes, both the writers before us have 
resorted for their materials; both exhibit regions of the same lonely 
grandeur, and celebrate the same heroic virtues, and terrific energies ; 
both treat of hair-breadth ’scapes, long journeyings in the desert, 
high self-sacrifice, and contempt of pain and the grave; and both, 
therefore, appeal, in the last resort, to the same chords of admiration 
and love, and appeal with irresistible force ;—but there is vast differ- 
ence between the intellectual qualities of their works. Each is per- 
haps the extreme of its own style: the work of the accomplished 
Frenchman being at the height of the poetical romance, when it verges 
on the florid; that of the American presenting an instance of practical 
truth, literal almost to coarseness. The first gives the picture, not 
indeed divested of its own characteristic attributes, but as seen through 
the medium of a sensitive mind, coloured with the hues of fancy, and 
embossed with illustrations derived from the stores of observation and 
learning; the last presents the naked and healthful aspects of nature, 
set only in the light of common day, full of vigour, animation, and 
rude greatness. It may be worth while to throw out a few remarks 
on each of these styles, as applied to prose fiction, and as exemplified 
by the remarkable compositions of the authors before us. 

The ornamented style of romance is an imperfect kind of poetry— 
imperfect not only in the absence of metre, but in the want of that 
compression and distinctness which it is the duty of the poet to sus- 
tain, and which metre tends to secure. When it is genuine, it is in- 
spired by an enthusisatic and heightened feeling, which, like the 
passion that produces eloquence, justifies its figures and fantasies to 
a reader of kindred spirit, though it wants the calm majesty of poetry, 
produced by a mind in tranquillity reflecting on its own past emotions, 
and harmoniously arranging the reflective riches of thought. When it 
is happiest, it always finds among the young, and those who through 
life preserve something of the spirit of youth, an answering regard, 
because it presents to them such a view of society or solitude; of the 
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* The Natchez, an Indian Tale, by the Viscount Chateaubriand.—The Prairie, 
a Tale, by the author of the ‘¢ Spy,” the ‘ Pilot,” &c. 
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solemnities of life and death; of heroism or suffering, as they them. 
selves have taken in some happy moods—only, it may be, more distinctly 
made out and coloured with greater richness. Inferior as this effect is, 
in extent, to that of “ imagination all compact,” which is for all ages 
and times, for the gay, or the heartbroken, it is still productive of 
good where it is felt; for the picture not only dazzles but softens. || 
belongs to the great struggle of the better part of our nature after 
something fairer and more harmonious than the world in which we 
are breathers can show; and if the same mastery is not assumed over 
the untractable elements which the true poet maintains, still the 
strength put forth is not lost; and sometimes the failure itself is 4 
proof of the nobleness of the design. If the mortal struggle of hii, 
passions is rather figured than embodied, it at least gives us a sense of 
undefined power in our nature, and makes us “ feel that we are mightier 
than we know.” If the forms of the universe are not impregnated with 
thought and feeling, they are at least steeped in a gentle light of fancy, 
which gives to them a visionary softness. ‘Thus the writer of romance 


‘** Transforms for us thre real to a dream ; 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 


His gifts are not so precious as the ‘“ sober certainty of waking 
bliss,” with which the true poet endows us; but they are not, therefore, 
undeserving our gratitude. If, in the haze which he sheds over our 
nature, something is lost, the nobler parts stand out more clearly de- 
fined in their true proportions. With him, dangers are the sport of 
heroic minds; the changes of fortune seem insignificant when compared 
with the ebb and flow of the passions; life is only valuable as the 
period of generous actions; and death, “a shadow thrown softly and 
lightly from a passing cloud.” 

The tale of the “ Natchez” is one of the best specimens of this class 
of composition ;—extravagant and fantastical, yet al! written evidently 
on impulse, in the heat of excited fancy—full of conceits and barbaric 
ornaments, which, however, no more delay its course than the bubbles 
and eddies impede a rapid stream. At first the style seems quaint; 
the allusions appear far-fetched and strange ; and the reader inclines 
to lay aside the book as a piece of frigid glitter; but when once he is 
drawn into the current he finds himself irresistibly carried along to the 
close. He soon understands that there is a heart beneath the wild 
garb with which the whole is invested. Its catastrophe is drawn from 
the massacre of the French by the Indians of Louisiana ; but this hor- 
rible event is not shown in its details; and the main incidents of the 
story, though sometimes of fearful interest, are generally redeemed 
from all that is merely shocking. Amidst its striking pictures of 
savage daring and vengeance a vein of human fecling runs, which we 
never lose,—developed in the adventures of a young Frenchman, who 
has carried with him a rooted melancholy into the wilds, and who ren- 
ders all connected with him wretched. He is beloved by Celuta, a lovely 
and simple-hearted Indian girl, whom he marries ; but the curse seems '0 
hang over him; his thoughts are not with her; and, amidst all the 
strange vicissitudes of the tale, she is shown bearing up against this 
sense of estrangement with a painful cheerfulness, while her ungraciovs 
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husband is scarcely less an object of pity. We cannot remember any 
icture of feminine devotedness more truly pathetic than that which is 
presented by the whole course of this unconscious heroine. Her cha- 
racter sheds a redeeming light on the whole sad history, and even mi- 
tigates its closing horrors. The latter scenes, in which her character 
rises in feminine boldness and majesty, are conducted with great dra- 
matic skill, and painted in dark and solemn colours. ‘The massacre 
is devised by a disappointed lover of Celuta, chiefly in order to secure 
the death of her husband, and is arranged for a time when he is expect- 
ed to return from a perilous mission with which he has been charged. 
Twelve reeds are deposited in the temple of the tutelary deity, one of 
which is to be burned each day, and when the last is gone the dreadful 
vow of the Indian chieftains is to be fulfilled. Celuta learns the fatal 
secret, and resolves to steal the reeds, in hope to throw the plans of the 
conspirators into confusion, if not to shake their purpose, by the belief 
that their designs are displeasing to Heaven. She succeeds, after an 
adventure of extreme hardihood and danger, in obtaining all the reeds 
but three, which are beyond her reach, and arrives undiscovered at her 
tent. ‘To her consternation, she finds that her partial success has only 
accelerated the blow, and rendered it more likely to tall on her hus- 
band ; for the third day now is fixed for the slaughter, and on the third 
day he is expected home! Her intense anxiety during the interval; 
the sure indications of the approaching trial; and the alternation of 
hope and fear for the issue, are conveyed with appalling force. On the 
catastrophe itself we will not dwell ; it is hardly to be told in a few 
words, and certainly requires all the mitigations of fancy, and all the 
consoling virtue whieh the mild heroism of Celuta imparts, to render it 
endurable to the reader. 

We turn now to “ The Prairie,” which belongs to an opposite class 
of romance, and is an extreme example of that class. Its very species 
may be regarded as new; and if it does not actually owe its origin to 
Sir Walter Scott, certainly owes to him the popularity which at present 
attends it. The object of this mode of fiction is not to invest persons and 
scenes with etherea! hues, but to detail heroic deeds and sufferings with 
the minuteness of a witness; to bring near to us the scenes which lie 
in dreamy perspective, and to make them speak with their own na- 
tural power to the heart. The success of the writer depends on the 
fine tact with which he selects his materials from the true poetry of 
history and life, on the graphic skill by which he presents them to us, 
and on the gradations by which he enables us to believe in them as 
part almost of our own personal experience. In this Sir Walter 
Scott has been most happy; he has made us feel romance not as a 
dream of childhood, but as. interwoven in the tenor of existence ; 
he has brought out the magic threads which are twisted in the 
web of our own being, and introduced us into the bosom of history. 
Mr. Cooper has, no doubt, taken his cue in some degree from the 
Waverley Tales; but that is all. His compositions belong to the 
same class, but are not farther imitations, and have no approach to 
mimicry. In variety of endowments he is greatly inferior to Sir Walter ; 
but in the exercise of his own peculiar faculty--the power of simple 
description, he excels him. He has small portion of that sympathy with 
the beautiful, none of the delicacy, none of the humour, none of the 
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chivalrous grace, which belong to the novelist of Scotland ; but his 
pictures of scenery are more vast, more vivid, more true. His works 
are the effusions of a man accustomed to study the mightiest forms of 
nature—not for the sake of any associations which the force of imagi- 
nation has connected with them, nor for the gratification of impreg- 
nating them with sentiment and thought, but for the sake of their own 
sensible grandeur. ‘To him her colours and images ‘‘ have no need of 
a remoter charm, by thought supplied or any interest unborrowed trom 
the eye.” A sailor and an American, he has had noble opportunities 
of forming an acquaintance with her; and nobly has he used them! 

He is not her poet; but her secretary and copyist. His “ Pilot” is truly 
a Tale of the Sea;—“ native and endued into that element.” He makes 

us hear all the sounds of the water, from the gentlest ripple to the roar 
of the tempest ; become conversant with all weathers and all signs of 
the deep; and discriminate every change of light cast on the waves. 
Compared to him our poets are fresh-water sailors, who know nothing 
of the matter; he alone gives us the plain but mighty truth, In the 
“ Pioneers” how various and huge are his pictures of the mountains and 
forests, whose old silence man has just begun to disturb ; and how insig- 
nificant do the encroachments of civilization appear amidst regions 
‘consecrate to eldest time!” Here is theadventure of Elizabeth Temple 
with the panther, which glares out on us with all the animation of one 
of Landseer's pictures; the magnificent conflagration of the woods, and 
the escape of the young lovers from the flame ; and the festal death of 
the old Mohican in the cavern amidst the black vestiges of the fire, which 
is most heroic and affecting. His “ Last of the Mohicans” is a succes 
sion of splendid scenes in the woods, more soft and luxurious than his 
former works, and perhaps of higher character than any of them, 
but all made out with the same spirit of literal accuracy in the detail, 
which, however extraordinary may be the facts or manners pourtrayed, 
renders it almost as impossible to doubt their truth, as if we had our 
selves seen them. 

This naked and masculine power is put forth with at least equal 
force in * The Prairie,” although the subject is less attractive. We have 
not here the ocean, in all its sublime varieties, ever prompting thoughts 
of mysterious awe ; nor the fairy course of a rapid river, studded with 
green islands, and overhung with castellated rocks ; nor the intermi- 
nable shade of deep and untrodden forests; nor the quiet of mountains 
unvisited before by human footstep ; but the interminable waste of huge 
meadows, covered by long grass, sublime only from their magnitude and 
their distance from human dwellings. Yet even these level wilds become 
interesting by the vividness with which they are presented ; and the few 
relieving objects which are scattered through them with a daring parsi- 
mony, impress us with tenfold force. A single rock, which may serve @ 
family for an encampment ; a little hollow, marked only with one blasted 
tree, or a small grove of tangled underwood—which are scenes of some 
of the most striking of the events—stand out to view, and hold a place 
in the recollection as realities which we have visited on some long-past 
journey. The persons are for the most part as rude as the scenery, 
but they are marked with the same distinctness. Of these, the most 
original are Ismael Busb, one of the adventurers called Squatters, and 
his seven sons; a race ignorant, sluggish, slow, but of tremendous 
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Tales of Indian Life. $1 


bodily strength and unwieldy size, and capable of being aroused into 
decision and energy. The predominance of the animal in frames so 
physically potent 1s almost grand ; and the awakening of the faint sen- 
sibilities of the group, on the murder of one of the sons, is striking, 
as a proof that even in such as these the great instincts of nature 
cannot die. Few things in modern romance are finer than the journey 
which the family take in quest of the lost son; the mother, withered, 
yet strung into energy, leading the way, till the marks of his blood are 
seen, and his huge corpse, yet convulsed with mortal struggle, is 
found in a brake, and buried by the parents in terrible silence. In the 
result, it appears that the murder has been committed by Abiram 
White, the knavish uncle of the youth: and the Squatter, whose 
command is absolute, determines to put him to death, and carries his 
judgment into effect with a natural solemnity, which is most awful and 
impressive. As the criminal implores a respite in terms the most ab- 


ject and piteous, he is left bound, beyond all possibility of escape, on a 


narrow. shelf of rock, with a cord suspended from a branch of willow, 
so that he must ultimately perish; and when the waggons stop at 
evening, his dying cries are heard from afar, and all is still. His sis- 
ter and her husband, who had been his judge, return and bury him: 
at which scene the frozen apathy of the poor woman gives way—she 
weeps over the murderer of her son, and the pair pass on their miser- 
able journey ! 

In noble contrast to these, is a brilliant portrait of a young Indian, 
like the Uncas of the Mohicans, most generous, graceful, and brave. 
One scene, in which, having fallen into the hands of cruel enemies, he 
is about to be tortured, but, at the last moment, hears the distant ap- 
proach of his own band, cleaves the skull of the executioner, cuts the 
thongs that bind him to the stake, dashes through his astonished 
foes, and reaches his countrymen unharmed, in contrast and rapidity 
stands out beyond all others. Among the whites is Paul Hover, 
a bee-hunter from Kentucky, quite a specimen of his race-—bold, 
boisterous, coarse, and a little oppressive, as persons of loud voices 
and high spirits are apt to be in real life; a young officer in the 
American service, as well-behaved and insipid as a young officer 
should be; two fair ladies, one of whom is an exquisite blonde, and 
the other a more exquisite brunette ; and a certain Doctor Bat, or Bat- 
tius, a naturalist travelling on an ass, who is an intolerable bore wher- 
ever he is found, and who proves abundantly that Mr. Cooper has not 
the least touch of the humorous in his genius. 

But the most popular character of the whole will probably be that 
of the old Trapper, who is already familiar to Mr. Cooper's readers, as 
Hawkeye, the scout of the ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans,” and the Leather- 
stocking of the “‘ Pioneers.” This character is the most felicitous of 
the author’s creations, and, having borne a good part in two previous 
novels, does not fall off in the end. The elements which are mixed in 
him are few and simple. But to the general traits of a passionate 
fondness for a roving life and sylvan freedom ; entire coolness in the 
midst of danger, though with more sense of the value of life than the 

ndian heroes ; and an almost paternal regard for the desolate and af- 
flicted, wherever he meets them—he adds some peculiar characteristics, 
which mark him for a personal regard. Amidst the exuberant bounty 
July.— VOL. XX. NO. LXXIX. G 
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of nature, he has a painful sense of the least waste of God’s creatures ; 
the needless slaughter of birds, or the felling of trees, pains him like ay 
affront to himself; and his quiet and reflective enthusiasm flows on in 
even tenor, in dangers, sufferings, and prosperity. In this work he is 
reduced in condition—“ a warrior once, a miserable Trapper now,” — yet 
still he is strong at heart, and maintains a dignity amidst his priva- 


tions. ‘The last moments of his life, which has been bound together | 


by natural piety, and extended far beyond the ordinary age of man, 
are worthy of its progress: we feel when he dies that we are parting 


from an old friend; and seriously lament that we can hope to meet with 


him no more in a future novel. 

The merits of this and other works of the author are essentially na. 
tional; their spirit, as well as their scenes, is American; and they 
belong to the infancy of a literature which may one day become gigan- 
tic. ‘Their grasp and compass ; their boldness and occasionai coarse. 
ness ; the strong sense of almost unlimited power which they betray; 
and the absence of all the blandishments of rhetoric and fancy, bespeak 
them the genuine productions of a new country rising on the confines 
of barbarism. ‘They are the first true American novels. Brown, like 
Godwin, gathered his materials from his own mind; they are “ all 


made out of the carver’s brain,” and therefore bear the impress of in- | 
dividual thought, not the stamp of any country or age. Washington J 


Irving is English in his tastes and style, and even inclining rather to 
the more sentimental and delicate than the robuster cast of feeling 
among us. But Cooper is a true honest American; his works, in 
more than one sense, do honour to his country ; and they will not, we 
are sure, for that reason, be the less welcome in ours. 


KIT-CAT SKETCHES.—NO. VII. 
Daughters to introduce. 


Joun Scraggs had resided many years, in a dull sort of respectable 
felicity, at Clapton. His upper windows overlooked a pool of water, 
which his daughters called the Reservoir, and he the Tank. He even 
morning entered the London stage-coach at nine o'clock; and the 
vehicle deposited him in safety at the Flowerpot in Bishopsgat 
Street about ten. He was accustomed to walk from the place of de 
posit to his counting-house in Threadneedle Street, whence, having de 
patched his daily business, he returned to the aforesaid Flowerpot, # 
a quarter past four o'clock, and was re-delivered at his own bright 
green door at Clapton, at about a quarter past tive. He was apt to dist 
upon a leg of lamb and spinach in spring, and upon a boiled edgebor 
of beef and carrots in winter. His favourite amusements were angling 
in the river Lea for what he never found (‘ Fish never is, but always” 
be caught ;”) playing at dummy whist with Bonus the wool-broker, at 
Delf the hardwareman, and watering his geraniums. I have known his 
row in a boat from Lea-bridge to the Walthamstow mills ; but this ¥# 
not habitual. The persons who journeyed with him to and fro in th 
Clapton coach were, of course, generally neighbours, and men in 
same walk of life. They would, consequently, talk about rum and m 
lasses, York pantiles, and Muscovado sugar; the new Saint Catheritt 
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Docks and the new Administration; the Thames-tunnel and turpen- 
tine ; not omitting coffee, indigo, pimento, and our troops in Portugal. 
In travelling towards the metropolis, they would pull out their respec- 
tive watches at Hackney, to check the driver’s progress by the church 
clock ; and some of them would remember when the coach had to pass 
through the streamlet of water then denominated Hackney Brook, the 
present bridge not having been erected, it should seem, until the year 
1799. They pretty generally agreed in the absence of wisdom and vir- 
tue from the West end of the town, and in their presence East of Tem- 
ple Bar ; and they would jointly and severally boast of not having seen 
a play for the last twenty years. All frequenters of Epsom races 
were, according to them, blacklegs; all Catholics, not so sure of sal- 
vation as they might be; and all women of fashion, no better than they 
should be. 
“ A life so sacred, such serene repose, 
Seem'd heaven itself, till one suggestion rose !’’ 

Mr. John Scraggs, one fine afternoon in June, was looking intently 
at three live cucumbers under a glass in his kitchen-garden ; and was 
in the act of wondering why two of them should be as crooked as his 
cow’s horn, and the third as straight as his lignum-vite rule, when his 
wife made her appearance, and smilingly presented Mr. Scraggs with 
five remarkably fine gooseberries, recently plucked by her own fair 
hand from the prickly bush which is planted third on the left side of 
the gravel walk as you look from the bow-window of the drawing- 
room.—‘* Umph!” ejaculated Mr. Scraggs to himself, as he surveyed 
the donation, ‘* a sprat to catch a whale! [ wonder what is in the wind 
now.”’—‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Scraggs, ‘‘ I have been thinking about 
this house. ‘The lease, you know, is out in September.”—* Yes, my 
dear,” answered Mr. Scraggs, ‘ I know it is. I mean to write to- 
morrow to Mr. Chaffer about renewing it.”—‘* That’s the very thing 
I want you not to do,” resumed the lady ; “ Clapton is all very well for 
young children who want air: though that indeed will not be left long. 
That new row of houses opposite the terrace will be the ruin of the 
place. One used to be able to see Lady James’s tower on Shooter's Hill ; 
but soon nobody will be able to breathe. Nothing but brick and mor- 
tar all about us. No, my dear, as the girls are growing up, we must 
think of removing to town.” Mr. Scraggs let drop his five gooseberries 

into his cucumber-frame. ‘‘ Removing to town!”—* Yes.”—‘* Pray, 
why so?” —* Why, we have daughters to introduce.” —“ To introduce? 
towhom? If you mean the Queen of Wurtemburg, I’m sure Mr. 

Lake will lend us his multum in parvo, as he calls it, to take us all to—” 
—“ Queen of Wurtemburg! Nonsense, Mr. Scraggs! I mean introduce 
by way of settling.” —“ Oh, now I understand you: you want the 

girls to marry.”—‘‘ Exactly so.”—* Well, but why go away from 

Clapton to do that? We have an excellent parish-church at Hackney, 

and a very audible parson: it does one’s heart good to hear him pub- 

lish the banns.”—‘* No, Mr. Scraggs, the girls would be thrown 

away here. They are out of their element in the purlicus of Lea- 

bridge: absolute mermaids out of water. Sarah is tall and writes 

poetry ; and Amelia is reckoned very like Miss Foote, and plays on the 

guitar. Signor Clinkattini has taught her to give it the prettiest 


thumps with what he calls the heel of her hand, and to accompany it 
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with such a roll of her eye, that I am greatly mistaken if she does not, 

before her first season is over, jump into a chariot and a house in Park. 

lane.” —** A house in Mark-lane would be rather more in her line, my 

dear,” gravely observed Mr.Scraggs. . Here the conversation dropped ;; 
and to a single spectator it might have seemed that the lady took ne.) 
thing by her motion; but a married bystander would have inferred 

otherwise. Continual dropping will wear away a stone; and by 

parity of reasoning, continual wife-ing will wear away a husband. In 
six weeks the family was transferred to Upper Baker-street; Mr, 
Scraggs having, on the day that preceded his departure from Clapton, 
taken a mournful glance through his telescope at the pious and con- 
spicuous tower erected by Lady James to the memory of her departed 
lord. 

I called upon the girls about a week after their transplantation, and 
found them in tip-top spirits. Sarah had just finished writing a new 
song, entitled “ Why do | weep?” to the tune of ** There is nae luck about 
the house,” in slow time: it having been ascertained that quick tunes 
are the most pathetic ones when sung slow. The song was written 
after the most approved modern recipe. It depicts a young man jilted 
by the woman he adored; despising gaieties of which there is no evi- 
dence that he ever partook. He talks of *‘ treating other beauties with 


disdain,” without once adverting to the fable of the Fox and the © 
with- 


Grapes: and exclaims, “In vain Almack’s would beckon me,’ 
out making it appear that he was ever tempted by the offer of a ticket. 
Nevertheless, ‘* Why do I weep?” is so correctly penned after the 
most approved models now in vogue, that I should not be at all sur- 
prised if it puts “ Oh no, we never mention her,” Aors de combat, and 
drives ‘“ Isabel’’ fairly off the barrel-organs. Amelia had just fitted a 
new pale-blue ribbon to her guitar, and having slung it across her 
neck, was practising attitudes in the mirror. Mrs. Scraggs told me 
that they had got into a delightful situation, being not fifty yards dis- 
tance from Mrs. Siddons. Having myself always entertained a great 
admiration of Mrs. Siddons, whether on public bare boards or private 
carpeted ones, I ventured to ask if they knew that lady? ‘Oh no,” 
was the answer ; “ but you know it is a great thing to have her so neat 
us.” To this I assented. 

There now entered a visitor, whom the footman announced as Mr. 
Wellbut. The real family name is Welford, my grandfather and bis 
having been schoolfellows at Harrow. The name, however, is now 9 
generally altered to Wellbut, that it would sound pedantic and pre 
cise to call him by his real name. The alteration, I have heard, ot 
ginated from the grandfather the father and the present man having tr 
spectively got the habit of cross-examining people out of their favourite 
positions—in other words, unhorsing them from their hobbies 
“Well but, my dear Sir,” will they regularly say to any merchant 
who has found it convenient to draw in his pecuniary horns, ‘* what 
could be the reason that induced you to lay down your ot 
riage?" “Oh! the trouble was immense: and Robin so rt 
gularly drunk that we were in terror of our lives.” “ Well but yo 
ae have turned him away ; there are plenty of sober coachmen to be 
had.” “True, but we had another reason.” ‘ What could that be!” 
“So many vulgar people keep carriages!” To this polite and cat 
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chising gentleman, Mr. Scraggs, now entering the room, instantly be- 
came most imprudently communicative ; telling him, that one great 
reason for his taking a house in Upper Baker-street (independently of its 
being so near Mrs. Siddons) was, that it was but a stone's throw from 
Portman-square. ‘Well but, my dear Sir,” ejaculated the visitor, 
“what do you call a stone’s throw? Mount Vesuvius will throw you 
a stone a matter of thirty miles; and little King David, though not 
so strong as Vesuvius, would throw a stone much farther than | 
could: witness his attack upon Goliah.” “Oh! I mean it is but a 
street’s length off,” carelessly answered Scraggs. ‘‘ Well but streets 
differ in length,” rejoined the indefatigable querist: ‘ only consider, 
Oxford-street and Little Saint Thomas Apostle’s: what a difference !” 
This matter being at length laid at rest, Mr. Wellbut became anxious 
to know why the propinquity of Portman-square was an object. 
—*Oh!” cried Mrs. Scraggs, who by this time had joined the party, 
“that is easily answered. We have contrived to get a key of the 
Square gardens, and it is a most unexceptionable promenade for a 
family where there are daughters to introduce.” 

Anadjournment to Portman-square gardens was forthwith proposed ; 
and as we sallied forth, my attention was desired to be directed to a white 
house on the opposite side of the street. ‘‘ Do you see that house ?” 
inquired Mrs. Scraggs, with a look of anxiety.—* 1 do.”—** 1 mean 
the house with green venetian blinds, and a lamp in the fan-light 
over the door.”—* Yes, 1 see it.”—** Well,” interrupted Amelia, and 
speaking in a lower tone than her mother, “ that’s Mrs. Siddons’s.” 
On receipt of this intelligence I gave a significant nod, and walked on 
tiptoe till we were out of ear-shot of the mansion.—‘“ I have three 
things only that I have to complain of,” said Mr. Scraggs, as we jour- 
neyed up Baker-street,—* that is, I mean, I have only three things that 
Ido complain of,—since our removal to London. The people in the 
Paddington coach kick my shins as they get in and out.”—“ Well but,” 
said our other visitor, “‘ the people in the Clapton coach, I suppose, did 
the same.”—* Why yes, so they did; but a great deal depends upon 
who performs the operation. I don’t mind a stray kick from a respect- 
able tea-broker, or an attorney in good practice ; but, really, here one 
never knows whom one has to ride with. This very morning I was 
boxed up with a market-gardener, a month-nurse, a panorama house- 


© painter, a French Tottenham-street fiddler, and a Norton-street Cy- 


rian in quest of a Stock Exchange attachment.”—* Well,” observed 
» “this is one grievance, Mr. Scraggs.”—‘‘ Mr. Willoughby Scraggs, 
Sir, when you write to your friends,” interrupted his helpmate. “Oh! 
I beg pardon,” answered I; “ I was not aware—’—“ Why the fact is,” 
said the husband, “ ever since we settled westward, we have determined 
that it is much more genteel to be called by my second Christian name. 
Every body does it hereabouts. Look at the list of the Knights 
en they are presented at Court. ‘They all cast off their Johns, 
illiams, and Richards, and come forth as Sir Spencer, Sir Morti- 
ner; and Sir Owenson.”—“‘ Yes,” resuimed the eldest daughter ; “ and 
Ca assure you, Sir, papa does not mean to stop there. When he is 
tadea knight, he means to take the surname of Willoughby. This will 
uake him Sir John Willoughby Scraggs Willoughby. We then mean 
0 drop gradually that horrid name Scraggs, and then—”—* Ay, and 
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then,” triumphantly continued the wife, “ it will be either Sir Joh 
Willoughby, or Sir Willoughby Willoughby : we have not quite deter. 
mined which.”—* Well but,” said Mr. Welford, (I never know whieh 
name to call him by,) turning to the future knight, ‘ you have not told 
us your other Paddington coach grievances.”—“ Why,” continued the 
abdicator of Clapton, “there is no brass knob to catch the string tha 
pulls the glasses up and down; so that you are either stifled with hea 
or frozen with cold: and the step of the coach is so perpendicular, tha 
I am sure to tumble upon the head of the boy, in a shag great-coat, 
that takes my eighteen pence.”—“ All these annoyances, Mr. Scragg; 
—I beg your pardon—Mr. Willoughby Scraggs—must destroy you 
rest.” —** Why, they do, Sir; and yet, somehow, they don’t disturb my 
sleep. It was only Tuesday last that I gave particular directions 
the coachman to stop at the end of Baker-street: but 1 happened to bk 
overtaken by a nap, and what do you think happened?”—* Mass, | 
cannot tell.” —** Why, they absolutely carried me on to the Yorkshir 
Stingo !” 

On entering the central part of Portman-square, we encountered 1 
decent-looking young man coming forth from the iron gate, who 
nodded familiarly to the girls, but whom they honoured in return wit 
a more distant salutation. ‘ Who is that?” said I, “Oh! only youn 
Egyars.”—** And pray, who may young Eggars be ?”—* Oh, we have 
nothing particular to say against him, except as to where he lives.’”~ 
‘Indeed! and pray what has his residence done to offend you?”- 
* Red-Lion-square!” ejaculated Amelia, witha look of horror. “I uw 
derstand the case,” said I; ‘ Red-Lion-square might assimilate wit 
Clapton, but it won’t do with Baker-street.” I was gratified to fin 
the family such able proficients in the science of cutting. The facts 
that the streets and squares of London are remarkably nice as to whoa 
they allow to come near them. No inviting home to supper the dew 
knows who, like Don Giovanni in the Italian Opera. Grosvenor 
square dubs Portman-square the suburbs ; and accordingly slight 
“all which it inherit.” Portman turns up its nose at Cavendish, am 
Cavendish revenges itself upon Soho. Soho, notwithstanding is 
dingy antiquity, holds its head above Russell. Russell  sligh 
Bedford; who, in return, won't speak to Bloomsbury. Blooms 
bury holds itself immeasurably superior to Red-Lion ; whose on} 
consolation, in return, is to call itself the West-end of the Tom 
and to dub the inhabitants of Ely-place “ City people.” Neither dos 
the conflict end here. In the City, the Friars are, notwithstanditf 
their holy brotherhood, in a state of continued hostility. Blackfra 
won't commune with White ; White-friars undervalues Austin-friat: 
and Austin-friars looks upon Crutched-friars as the lowest deep ® 
low-life. In what a woeful dilemma all these poor streets and squat 
would be, in the event of an earthquake! I verily believe that 
cheek-by-jow! consequences of such a catastrophe would more an 
them than the danger of dissolution. From all this episode I inl 
that the Willoughby Scraggses could not be expected to Notice you 
Eggars, until he had changed his lodgings. 

On taking a seat in a green trellissed alcove in the centre of t 
gardens, Mrs. Willoughby Scraggs began, with an air of consd 
pride, to enumerate her dignitied neighbours. “No. §,” said * 
lady, ‘ is the Earl of Beverley’s ; No. 14, is Lord Scarborough’s; 4 
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the Duke of Newcastle lives at No. 17. Lady Manvers’s house is No. 
25, and the Duchess of Roxburghe and the Honourable John Manners 




























ia reside at No. 32.”—“ Ay, ay” exclaimed I, “I now see your object 
old in coming here: you have daughters to introduce, and these are the 
the ple to whom you mean to introduce them.”"—“No, no!” said Mr. 
hat Willoughby Scraggs, “ not quite so high as that.” —* Then how high?” 
eat interrupted the indefatigable Wellbut; “ perhaps a baronet will do ; 
hat or an eldest son of a county member; or a colonel on full pay, with 
oat, five thousand a-year of his own. You say you have daughters to in- 
ges troduce : but, my dear Sir, to introduce to whom? if to people in 
our their own sphere, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate-street, is much more 
m) convenient than Devonshire-street, Portland-place.” I have no doubt 
sto that Mr, Willoughby Scraggs gave a most satisfactory answer to this 
>be objection: but on a sudden there arose such an infernal trumpeting 
s, | from the adjoining horse-barracks, that the answer did not reach my 
hire ears. | 
od a 
who RECOLLECTIONS OF TURKEY.—NO, IV. 
with rh , , , 
vei Tue observations in my last article* were written previously to any 
hin intelligence being received in this country of Sultan Mahmood’s at- 
tempt to re-model the military institutions of his empire; and whilst 
yr I was far from supposing that the long preparations relative to that 
ti great aim of his internal policy had yet been brought to a sufficient 
wil state of forwardness. The blow has, however, been struck against 
77 the Janissaries ; and from the bold and effective repression of the in- 
at surrectionary movements occasioned by it at Constantinople, it is ge- 
shoot Berally looked upon as having become fatal to their existence as a 
devife body. The tacit adhesion ultimately evinced by them to the new order 
pars of things, gives, indeed, the appearance of triumph to the government 
igh measures ; but although, judging from a distance, many a politician 
ae may be induced to look upon the Nyzamy-gedid, on its present basis, 
« jm 8 an infallible means of insuring political regeneration to the Turks ; 
too much reliance should not yet be placed on the solidity of its 






foundation. 

The Janissaries, of whom the great majority of the population is 
composed, are yet too numerous to have been completely subdued by 
an impoverished and weak government, whose efforts are only se- 
conded by a small portion of the nation. Much remains to be done 
before they are compelled to renounce for ever those privileges en- 
joyed by them from time immemorial, and accede in lieu thereof to a 
system of discipline foreign and inimical to their habits, and incom- 
ao with those rights of freedom they consider as having derived 

the spirit of their religion. 
_ The fate of the Turks as a nation had, indeed, long before been 
irrevocably fixed. They have suffered themselves to be left far 















you ind other nations in civilization, and no efforts of their government 
are now capable of bringing them to any thing like a level with their 

of? uropean neighbours. ‘There are but two modes through which they 

sit ht yet in any degree regain that power which they relinquished by 
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their voluntary retrogradation :—submission to the will of an able and 
warlike sovereign, or the progress of light among themselves. Ip 
mentioning them, I must also advert to the moral causes by which 
their practicability would be at all times more immediately impeded, 
With respect to the first, experience has sufficiently shown the in. 
curable inveteracy of this people’s enmity against any order of thin 
differing from that in which their habits have been formed and their 
minds moulded. A government that will suit their fancy, must not 
consist of the exercise of absolute power alone; it must be liable to 
that species of popular opposition which has so often brought their 
deluded nation to the brink of anarchy. An order of things more 
rationally composed would be alike incomprehensible to their under. 
standings, and averse to their inclinations. The turbulent spirit of 
the Turks will, therefore, never allow submission to become the basis 
of their future aggrandizement, however wise and able the power tha 
has to rule over them. 

Much less may be expected from the introduction of civilization 
among them. ‘The profound ignorance of every class of the nation is 4 
fact to which ali the strangers who have formerly or lately visited Tur. 
key have borne testimony. Their knowledge of books is never allowed 
to extend beyond the contents of the Koran. Obscurity of intellect 
being the great foundation on which the Mahometan faith was made to 
rest, that book has propagated notions opposed to any developement of 
the human understanding. ‘The founder of Mahometanism evidently 
foresaw how little his impostures were likely to maintain any ground in 
cultivated minds; and he followed that course which appeared to him 
best calculated to insure their transmission to the credulity of his pos- 
terity. A spirit of intolerance was instilled into all his precepts, and it 
gradually extended to that ferocious species of fanaticism, which forms 
a leading feature in the character of his more genuine descendants, 
Mahometanism stands, then, as an insurmountable barrier between the 
Turks and civilization; and the cause of many other nations’ greatness 
remains powerless with regard to them. 

Time might indeed remove these moral impediments, which stand in 
the way of improvement among the Turks; but their present politica 
condition makes that period appear so remote, that many other changes 
are likely to take place before it can possibly begin to operate in favour 
of any national amelioration. Meanwhile, the Sultan has to contend with 
a variety of formidable difficulties, brought on by a long sequel of mis 
rule, and by a series of the most oppressive and destructive measures 
by which an empire was ever attempted to be governed. 

The decay of agriculture is the principal evil with which Turkey 
at present afflicted. In many provinces the land was formerly cult 
vated by Greeks, who, on their country’s call, flew to take up arm 
and re-conquer that soil which they have long tilled as slaves, though 
once it was their own. The Sultan, in spite of the desertion of % 
many useful hands, has persisted in a long-established system of mono 
poly, by which he exercises an exclusive right of buying and selling 
grain in the capital at his own prices. He has thus paralysed the i 
dustry of the remaining cultivator, whose labour has ceased to have 
sufficient incitement. The taxes on landed property having, besides 
been increased in proportion to the frequency of the government's cal! 
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for money on the Pashas governing the provinces, enforced by local 
pieasures of the utmost rigour, have finally thrown the peasant out of 
his habitual avocation; and the deficiency in the produce of the land, 
whether in grain or commercial commodities, has brought on universal 
want and much distress. Formerly, when any part of Turkey was 
threatened with famine, fertile Egypt was had recourse to; but now 
that kingdom is unable to afford assistance on a similar emergency, 
agriculture having given way to manufactures, which Mahomed-Ah''s 
views of political economy have given birth to, as a species of industry 
far more conducive than any other to the wealth of nations. Russia, 
therefore, has to supply Turkey with wheat, and receives in exchange 
nothing but specie. ‘The Turks are not less now than formerly de- 
pendent upon foreign countries with regard to other commodities ; but 
they have been reduced to the necessity of buying at prices conside- 
rably increased, and for cash, those importations which they were in 
the habit of paying in a great measure with the raw materials pro- 
duced by their soil; and the government, far from endeavouring to 
remove any of those evils by which the commercial interests of the 
empire are thwarted, adds to them by every vexatious means through 
which it may reap a temporary profit. ‘The country possesses no avail- 
able mines, so that it has to supply itself with gold and silver from _ 
abroad ; and if it do not give in return a sufficient quantity of its own 
productions, the precious metal, after being converted into Turkish 
coin, must necessarily form a great portion of the export trade. In 
this manner the empire is constantly drained of its currency, and the 
imperial treasury experiences, at the end of every year, a progressive 
diminution of its regular revenue. A new coin is then put into cir- 
culation, of less intrinsic worth, though proportionably the same in no- 
minal value. The old coin becoming obsolete, is sent into foreign 
countries to be melted down, and returns in ingots, of which the Sultan 
becomes again the purchaser. The prejudice which this complicated 
method necessarily occasions to the less wealthy portion of the nation 
is incalculable, and of course it must ultimately fall back upon the 
government. 

Under such circumstances, it is impossible to place any confidence 
in the stability of the plausibl~ changes lately attempted at Constanti- 
nople. Far from any new pecuniary resources to the Sultan having 
sprung from the overthrow of the Janissaries, he is, by that event, 
burthened with an enormous expenditure, necessitated by the mainte- 
nance of the 300,000 regular troops who are to replace the former 
militia. No less a military force would indeed suffice to keep the Ja- 
nissaries in subjection, and to furnish, besides, the means of carrying 
on the war against the Greeks with that success which is expected to 
be reaped from the advantages of regular discipline. 

We are told that the pay of the soldier is fixed at fifteen piasters a 
month, (and certainly nothing less will insure his fidelity) iadendalens 
of clothing and food, which may be supposed to double that amount of 
monthly allowance ; thus forming an annual expenditure of 108,000,000 
of piasters. Now, in the most prosperous times, the public revenue 
in Turkey, of which the Haratch, or capitation tax levied on the 
Greeks, formed an essential part, hardly ever exceeded the modest 
sum of 80,000,000 of piasters. 
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The pecuniary embarrassments of the Sultan, deriving their origin 
as much from the Greek insurrection as from the vicious system of his 
policy, will not be ina small degree aggravated by the general discontent 
every year manifesting itself among his Mahometan subjects, relative 
to his obstinacy in protracting the war against the Greeks. That con- 
test is no longer considered by them as one in which Mahometanism is 
concerned: it is merely looked upon as a personal quarrel between the 
Sultan and the Greeks. Animadversions are openly made on the Sul- 
tan’s refusing to listen to proposals for a compromise of matters ; and 
from this feeling of the nation its zeal in the cause may be easily 
judged. The interference of foreign powers in favour of the Greeks 
has not added conviction, in the mind of the Sultan, as to the justice 
and expediency of entering into terms with that people. Some, who 
have taken a more than common interest in the Greek question, have 
proposed their mediation to the Ottoman Porte, but without success. 
The Sultan would rather exterminate every Greek in venting his rage 
for their presumption in claiming the rights of men, than secure to 
himself the advantages which a speedy compromise of matters may still 
place within his reach, 

To me, who profess to be acquainted with the character of Sultan 
Mahmood's government, and who have been an attentive observer of 
passing events in Turkey for the last twenty years, it is a matter of 
wonder that the patience of the European powers, who have merely 
attempted to reason with the Turks on this important question, should 
not have been worn out long ago. ‘Their own experience should have 
taught them, first, that in great matters of policy, as well as in little 
ones, the Porte will have its own way, however inconsistent with the 
views of its allies, and will bend to nothing but the influence of fear ;— 
and secondly, that no means of a less formidable nature than the threat of 
backing remonstrance with an army or a fleet, will ever have the effect 
of bringing it to any compliance against its prejudices and inclinations, 
even where its own interests are consulted. It being equally certain 
that, with regard to Greek affairs, it is not the intention of foreign 
powers to enforce their intervention by any such alternative, they only 
compromise their dignity by exposing themselves to a haughty and in- 
sulting rejection of their unsolicited and unrequired interference ; at 
the same time that, by thus keeping up the hopes, they counteract the 
energies of a people, who should be taught to trust to no means for 
their ulterior salvation, but the achievements of their own patriotism 
and bravery. 

It was not in the province of these recollections, originally intended 
as an entertaining insight into the manners and customs of the different 
people who inhabit Turkey, to enter into any lengthened and profound 
view of the political condition of that country. This rapid sketch, how- 
ever, has been called for by the explanations given in the beginning of 
this number, preparatory to occurrences which have, since then, in- 
grossed in no small degree the attention of Europe. It became incum- 
bent on me on this occasion, in consequence of my long residence 
among the Turks, to lay before my countrymen a portion of the infor- 
mation derived from local experience, so as to assist them in forming 
a proper estimation of the misconceptions into which mere theoretical 
writers in this country have led themselves and others, by attributing 
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to the Nyzamy-gedid, regenerative powers of undoubted efficacy, before 
they took the trouble to inquire into the nature of its new foundation. 

It is not likely that so fit an opportunity as the present one will oc- 
cur again in the course of my ‘ Recollections” to enter into any par- 
ticulars regarding Sultan Mahmood, who has occupied the Ottoman 
throne up to the present day. I shall, therefore, take the liberty of 
anticipating dates for the purpose of concluding here the subject with 
a cursory view of the most remarkable incidents of his reign, and re- 
lating what is known of his personal character. 

His mother was the daughter of a French merchant at Martinique, 
who, at the age of thirteen, sent her to Marseilles, that her education 
might be completed in France. The vessel on board of which she had 
embarked was taken, near the gulph of Lyons, by an Algerine ship of 
war, and carried into Algiers, where the young Créole was immediately 
transferred to the Harem of the Dey. Her extreme beauty appeared 
to the Dey to render her peculiarly fit for a present to the then reigning 
Sultan Abdoulhammid, who soon judged her worthy of being honoured 
with his notice. She bore him ason, the present Sultan, who endeared 
her to the life she led in the seraglio, insomuch that she subsequently 
declined availing herself of any of the opportunities of making her 
escape which her indefatigable and wealthy friends, who had discovered 
where she was, threw in her way. 

Notwithstanding her extreme youth at the time of her being severed 
from all connexion and intercourse with Christian Europe, she not only 
retained the knowledge of her native tongue during the remainder of 
her life, but also a superiority of manners, as well as of mind, which 
distinguished her from the crowd of ignorant beings with whom she 
was obliged to associate. The education of her son became the only 
object of her cares and occupations; and her counsels, joined to those 
of Sultan Selim, who evinced a strong partiality for the growing prince, 
prepared him for the important duties of the throne. Since the com- 
mencement of his reign, the wisdom and soundness of his mother’s 
politics have been rendered apparent. According to law, not only she 
was enabled, as Sultan Validay (Emperor's mother), to appear in pub- 
lic with perfect freedom, but also to take a direct part in the delibera- 
tions of the Divan on every important occasion, through the person of 
her own chancellor, who has a seat in it. Mahmood, however, seems 
to possess too haughty and fiery a temper to have suffered himself at 
all times to be influenced by her wholesome advice; and he had be- 
come too much attached to Selim’s views, not to make their accom- 
plishment paramount to all considerations as to the iniquity of the 
measures to which he had determined to recur for that purpose. The 
principles of the system which he in consequence adopted, and has 
since pursued, may indeed be considered, in some measure, applicable 
to the temper and habits of his people; but generally speaking, a 
policy tending to the diminution and destruction of the population of 
an empire, to say nothing of the natural odium it necessarily excites, 
must be looked upon as calculated to defeat its own object. 1 shall 
not here specify the number of Janissaries, who, it is asserted by all 
well-informed persons residing in Constantinople, have gradually dis- 
appeared through mysterious means, from 1808 to 1824. Suffice it to 
say, that it is not less than the amount of population in one of the 
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second-rate kingdoms of Germany! And if the waters of the Bospho- 
rus were, by some miraculous operation, suddenly withdrawn, the hea 
of human bones which they perhaps still serve to conceal, would fill 
one with horror and amazement. 

The population of the Ottoman empire is known to be inadequate to 
its extent; and the means of procreation among the Turks, owing to 
the barbarous custom which strictly forbids all common intercourse 
between the sexes, are of course considerably impeded. ‘The plurality 
of wives, admitted by the tenets of the Mahometan religion, must not 
be considered as supplying the deficiency occasioned by the scarcity of 
marriages ; for it is seldom that a person, from the bourgeoisie down- 
wards, can afford the expense of keeping more than one wife at a time. 
The Turkish women, moreover, although born and bred in a climate 
which is particularly favourable to the propagation of the human spe- 
cies, are not very prolific, their constitutions being evidently affected 
by their sedentary habits, and by too frequent an indulgence of the 
vapour-bath, which necessarily occasion extreme relaxation and early 
decay. 

If the annihilation of the corps of Janissaries be ultimately effected 
through the physical destruction of the people who compose it, it 
remains to be seen whether the facilities afforded by such a removal of 
opposition are likely to insure the full execution of the Sultan’s plan. 
It can only be a deluded and short-sighted government who would 
seek strength by diminishing the number of its subjects. 

Among the few of Sultan Mahmood’s confidential servants who are 
known to have exercised any influence over his measures, the keeper 
of the seals, Halett-Effendi, has made himself the most conspicuous. 
This man had acquired a refinement and suavity in his manners, and 
the art of giving a fascinating power to his conversation, which made 
him pass as an accomplished gentleman even in the most fashionable 
saluns of Paris, in which capital he had resided some years as Turkish 
ambassador. Lut, says the Greek proverb, “A Turk is always a 
Turk, do what you will with him ;” and so Halett-Effendi proved him- 
self to the utmost extent, when he afterwards found the means of 
governing his country through his artful intrigues. The butcheries 
committed at Constantinople, soon after the breaking out of the Greek 
insurrection, among the most innocent and peaceable of the Greek inha- 
bitants, are well known tu have arisen from his instigations ; and many 
other acts of cruelty and of private persecution owe their origin to the 
same source. Loud complaints commenced at last against him, but 
remained for a time unhedeed ; and the immediate patronage of the 
Sultan still encouraged him ina career of iniquitous measures, for which 
he was considered personally responsible. The increasing power of his 
enemies became at last too great to be withstood, and, when joined by 
the clamour of the Janissaries, his fall became inevitable. The Sultan 
protected him to the last with the whole weight of his authority ; but 
when he found his own life to be endangered by this obstinacy, he 
caused his favourite to be exiled to some place in Asia Minor, where 
he was soon after beheaded. Thus ended, in 1822, the life of Halett 
Effendi, whose name will form an epoch in the annals of Turkish his- 


tory, and whose ultimate fate is a striking instance of the insecurity of 
‘Turkish power. 
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In his manner of living, Sultan Mahmood is said never to surpass 
the bounds of moderation. He rides a good deal on horseback, and 
makes frequent aquatic excursions, landing at some one of his nume- 
rous kiosks, which border or crown the heights of the Bosphorian 
shores, in the gardens of which he amuses himself a great portion of 
the day by firing with a rifle-piece at a target. He has raised a 
barrier between himself and his subjects, which renders impracticable 
all personal intercourse with him beyond a few favoured individuals ; 
and he is only officially accessible on Fridays, whilst he is riding in 
state to the mosque. On this occasion petitions are presented to him, 
and taken by the chief of his eunuchs (who also acts as minister of the 
household), riding next to him. It seldom happens that he reads any 
of them ; but when he happens to do so, and is struck with any injus- 
tice therein complained of, he is quick in granting redress. He takes 
an essential part in the direction of public affairs, and often descends 
so far into trifling details which relate to his internal government, that 
a great number of things are done by him without the participation or 
knowledge of the ministers to whose respective departments they may 
immediately belong. In 1812, having judged it expedient that a late 
Vizier, exiled to Cyprus, should be put to death ; and wishing to spare 
the feelings of one of his ministers, who was the Vizier’s relation and 
friend, and through whose hands the order was to pass, or to prevent 
perhaps the possibility of notice being transmitted to the intended 
victim of what was in preparation ; the Sultan wrote a Ferman with his 
own hand, forged in it the names of the Grand Vizier and other minis- 
ters by whom mandates of this kind are signed in his name, confided it 
into the hands of one of his Capigee-Bashees, who are usually sent 
upon such errands, and addressed another letter in the actual Vizier’s 
name to the Pasha of the island, ordering him, on the part of the Sul- 
tan, to assist the Capigee in the execution of this commission. The 
business was svon done, and the Pasha addressed to the Porte an 
official account of it, which, coming by a sea conveyance, arrived at 
Constantinople before the Capigee, who had landed at Satalia, and was 
returning on horseback. On the receipt of this despatch, the Grand 
Vizier and the other ministers were filled with consternation ; and as 
the nature of its contents required that the Sultan should be informed 
of them immediately, they made up their minds for the worst, should 
the Sovereign’s wrath not be directed to the — of what to them 
appeared an unauthorized act. The Grand Vizier approached trem- 
blingly to give his account of the transaction, and to his great relief was 
told not to trouble himself about it. He was left to guess at the truth. 

One of the most important objects which attracted Sultan Mahmood’s 
attention, soon after his accession to the throne, and which seemed to 
him to call loudly for a thorough reform, was the existence of some 
remains of a feudal system in certain provinces of the empire. It was 
only, however, when he had freed himself from the shackles of the war 
against Russia, that he felt at liberty to undertake the destruction of 

ism, a work hitherto looked upon by him as being attended with 
great difficulty, and which only appeared practicable during a time of 
peace with foreign states. After several years labour, and, happily 
forhim, before the breaking out of the Greek insurrection, his exer- 
tions were crowned with complete success, and the extensive districts 
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lately under the paternal and peaceable authority of the Dévébeys, or 
tributary princes, were converted into Pashalicks, or military govern. 
ments, commanded by Pashas of three tails. He has thus substituted 
for those who possessed the real means of being useful to him in all 
his troubles and difficulties, and whose very existence interested them 
in supporting his government on all occasions, a set of mercenary 
agents, strangers to the people, over whom they are sent to rule with 
absolute sway ; who are actuated by no consideration but the gratifica- 
tion of their own avarice, and exercise, therefore, a system of oppres- 
sion and plunder, equally ruinous to the peasant and to the state ; and 
who, frequently, after having amassed wealth through their rapacity, 
believe they have become sufficiently powerful to maintain themselves 
independent of the Porte, and raise the standard of revolt against the 
imperial authority; thus involving the empire in perpetual trouble 
and confusion, and breeding all kinds of discontent in every part of it, 
without being thereby ultimately benefited themselves. But such is 
the strange fatality which seems to attend the fate of this misguided 
government, that it seems to labour with unremitting assiduity at its 
own destraction ; and such must infallibly continue to be the case, so 
long as the interests and passions of one individual are acted upon 
without the slightest reference to general good. It is almost needless 
to deduce from these observations the rapid decline of the Ottoman 
empire, which a recent commotion has shaken to its very foundations. 
No event could have held up to a clearer light the state of its dege- 
neracy, than its impotent and long contention with a handful of people, 
against whom all the national strength and resources have, during now 
more than four years, been employed in vain. The contest for freedom, 
justly entered into by the Greeks, has moreover served to show, that 
upon the industry of this people alone had hitherto depended the 
pecuniary resources of the Turkish government, whose finances are 
now reduced to that impoverished state which necessitates a recourse 
to the Jast alternative of all barbarous governments—the progressive 
diminution in the intrinsic value of the national coin. 

In 1820 the piaster in Turkey was equal to nine English pence; it 
is now worth four, and there is every local prospect of its continuing 
to.fall. To what end such a state of things will lead, a very few years 
must determine. 

I have taken occasion to observe in a former page, that the mid- 
dling and lower classes among the Turks seldom indulge in the pos- 
session of more than one wife at atime. ‘Ihe nuptial ceremony cat- 
not indeed be lawfully performed with a second whilst the first is 
living and cohabiting with her husband ; so that, strictly speaking, the 
females who are immured in the Harems of the rich are merely com 
cubines tolerated by religion. With regard to the matrimonial tes, 
the Koran prescribes the mode in which they are to be contracted, and 
points out the cases in which they may be broken ; but marriages are not 
solemnized through any religious forms, it being merely required that 
the parties should go before the Mollah (the magistrate of a district) 
and declare their intention of becoming man and wife. The law which 
strictly forbids all social intercourse between the sexes, and which 
moreover requires that women should carefully conceal their faces and 
persons from the view of men, does not perhaps operate much agains! 
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the frequency of matrimonial alliances among that class of persons who 
have a decided propensity to the married life. ‘T’he men do not so far 
trouble themselves about the external appearance of their wives, as to 
manifest any wish to see them before they are lawfully bound to them ; 
on the contrary, so strange are their notions about decorum and mo- 
desty in the sex, and so strong their prejudices, that they would spurn 
the woman who would attempt to entice them by any display of her per- 
sonal charms. The females, however, have the advantage of seeing 
their intended husbands through their latticed windows, and from under 
their veils. But, after all, it is a useless gratification of curiosity, in- 
asmuch as they have no will of their own to express on the choice 
which others have made for them, and must cheerfully submit to it, 
however repulsive the appearance, or advanced the age, of him who is 
to be the husband. Divorce is not unfrequently resorted to on trifling 
grounds. .The husband is usually the suing party, and the wile is 
allowed the privilege of claiming it only in certain cases which cannot 
be here explained. 

When a Turk has determined on marriage, he makes his wishes 
known to his mother, or to any other near female relation, and gives 
adescription of the appearance he would wish his wife to possess. 
The lady applied to sets out immediately in search of a bride, calling 
at the houses of her female acquaintance, where there are unmarried 
women. ‘Those who are supposed to answer the description contained 
in her instructions are made to undergo a severe examination. Their 
hair is regularly combed, that it may be seen whether it is all their 
own; their mouth is kept open some minutes to show whether the 
teeth be good; the breath is smelt that it may be ascertained if it be 
sweet ; the body handled all over, for fear of its possessing any hidden 
deformity ; and, finally, they are made to walk up and down the room, 
that it may be seen if they are exempt from lameness. Thus young 
ladies in ‘Turkey undergo, on such occasions, a more scrupulous exami- 
nation than horses in this country when they are to be bargained for. 
The good qualities and defects of the ladies visited are then reported 
to the proper quarter, the choice is fixed, and the same messenger 
returns to make formal proposals. She arrives with two slippers at 
her feet of different colours, by which the object of her visit is at once 
understood,* and she is received with open arms. When the proposal 
has been formally mentioned, the betrothing is considered to have 
taken place, and the proposer is referred to the father or guardian of 
the lady, with whom the amount of dowry, value of mutual presents, 
and other necessary particulars are discussed and settled. 

I was invited by the Haratshee-Bashee, or capitation-tax-gatherer- 
general, to attend the nuptials of his daughter. The feastings and re- 
joicings were to be conducted on a scale of unusual splendour, and to 
be continued three successive days. I found the extensive court-yard 
in front of the house filled with a crowd of people of the lower ranks, 
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* The modern Greeks also observe this custom ; but whether they tuok it from 
their conquerors, or the Turks borrowed it from them, is a point I never could 
properly ascertain ; but [ should rather incline to the latter hypothesis, inasmuch 
as the Greeks have the appropriate word wpotévia-for the practice, whereas the 
Turks call it Tellalick, which properly signifies brokerage, as applicable to the 
purchase and sale of merchandize. 
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in the midst of whom were squatted on the bare ground three Turkish 
musicians. One of them was exerting all the power of his lungs to 
force out of a squeaking hautboy certain goose-like notes, which were 
intended as the leading melody. His next neighbour was beating 
an accompaniment on an enormous drum, and the third had before him 
two very small kettle-drums, which he was striking with two sticks in 
such a manner as to mark the time for the trio—being, as it were, the 
“conductor” of the orchestra. Every part of the house was crowded 
with male visitors of all ranks and descriptions, the married couple 
having a few hours before arrived from the Molla’s court, where the 
marriage contract had been mutually agreed to by the parties interested, 
It was with the utmost difficulty | made my way to the upper end 
of the principal apartment, at one corner of which sat the bride ona 
velvet-covered orta-sopha. Her face was without a veil, but com- 
pletely concealed under a thick paste or paint of divers colours, 
which closed her mouth and eye-lids so effectually as to prevent her 
opening either. A wax mask could not have disguised her features 
more completely. Conformably to custom, as a friend of the 
house, I brought my present, which consisted of a diamond ring and a 


Mahmoodiay.* ‘The one I placed on the bride's little finger, and | 


the other I fastened under the tight part of her head-dress to her 
forehead. I had been preceded by others in similar donations, and 
many more followed the example. But as all the gold pieces which 
were applied to the bride’s face could not stick there many minutes, 
they fell into a muslin embroidered handkerchief, which had been 
widely spread on her lap for the ‘purpose; and I calculated, before I 


took my leave, that she had already made a collection of at least two | 


hundred Mahmvodiays, which, with the presents of other descriptions, 
must have formed a very handsome extra-dowry. The principal 
garment of the bride was an ample robe, made of rich gold tissue. 
Her fingers were literally covered up to the nails with diamond rings. 
On her head-dress there were heaps of diamond ornaments ; some of 
which were her own, and others borrowed for the occasion. She 
wore round her neck several very rich necklaces of pearls joined with 
diamond clasps; and her long hair hung in manifold tresses on her 
shoulders and back, intermingled with a profusion of gold tinsel. In 
this condition, exposed to the excessive heat of the weather and of the 
crowded room, and having to endure the miseries of thirst and 
hunger, was this poor creature to remain during two whole days, unat- 
tended by any one of her sex, except at night. At the close of the 
second day the paste and paint were to be taken off. Finally, on the 
third she was to undergo a ceremonious purification at the vapour- 
bath, attended by a host of female relations and friends, after which the 
bridegroom was at liberty to claim her as his wife. Hardly a marriage 
ever takes place in Turkey, in which similar ceremonies are not ob- 
served with more or less splendour, in proportion to the station in life 
and opulence of the parties. 


— 





* A gold coin, then as broad as a half-crown, but thinner than a sixpence, and 
current at twenty-five piasters. 
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LETTERS TO THE STUDENTS OF GLASGOW, BY T. CAMPBELL, 


Letter II. 


Lone before the Persian invasion, the Greeks had planted colonies 
in all the divisions of the then known world. <A_ second Greece had 
arisen in Asia Minor, that shot its settlements along the Propontis and 
across the Euxine, as far as what is now called the Crimea. A third 
image of the mother-country appeared in Italy and Sicily ; and a fourth 
was seen in the Cyrenaic states of Africa, famed for their wealthy 
cities, for their breed of coursers, the noblest that came to the 
Olympic games, and for their gardens that seemed to rival the fables 
of the Hesperides, and afforded a rich article of export in tne essence of 
their roses. An intercourse between Greece and all those settlers was 
kept up by commerce, and by their meetings at Olympia. 

Abundance of colonial literature, as might be expected, sprang up 
in a language thus distantly diffused, from the snows of Scythia to the 
Libyan sands. Accordingly, Greek poetry came back to proper Greece, 
from the shores of the Meander and its opposite islands, refined as an 
art, enriched in its metres, and diversified in its branches. Even after 
Attic genius had taken the lead in Greece, rhetoric came from Sicily, 
and philosophy from Tonia, to Athens; and both the Father of History 
and the Father of Medicine* wrote in the Ionic dialect. But witha 
very few exceptions, all the literature of Greece that has reached us, 
from the period between the Persian invasion to the extinction of Greek 
independence by Alexander, is Athenian; and Athens within that in- 
terval might be called Tue Greece or GREECE. 

Circumstances had long prepared Athens for this distinguished career. 
Whilst surrounding territories changed their possessors, her people 
had remained the unconquered lords of the soil. They were constitu- 
tionally high-spirited, and were early civilized. Solon gave them a 
free constitution ; and as of all the Greeks they best knew the bless- 
ings of freedom, they were the first to take the post of honour in de- 
fending them. Their triumph in the struggle with Persia gave a new 
life of pride to their national character, and made them as daring in 
arts and politics as in deeds of arms. Aischylus as completely repre- 
sents that spirit in his writings, as when he drew the sword at Marathon. 
He glories in subjects of terror like the soldier in the shock of battle. 
The darkest images of spectral agency, and the most enormous con- 
ceptions of human calamity, are irradiated into magnificence by his 
imagination. When he speaks in Prometheus, the soul of a Titan seems 
transferred to a human bosom. 

Still there is a certain rudeness and unwieldy greatness in the forms 
of Hschylus, and an undramatic lyric abstraction in his cast of 
thought. His beings, and their figurative language, are of a giant and 
unearthly mould. Sophocles condescended to delineate human charac- 
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ter at once ideally great and naturally beautiful. The unity of design 
in his dramas at first blinds us to their manifold art, and it is not ti 


we have reperused them, as if we were contemplating the most exquisite | 


statuary in varied lights and positions, that we can analyze into all it 
concurring traits the seeming simplicity of their magic effect. A play 
of Sophocles carries the mind through it with an unbroken sensation 
of harmony: every scene makes a vast advance in the story, yet s 
skilfully, that the fancy is borne forward without a shock, and forgey 
how far it has travelled till it reaches the astonishing catastrophe. 
The merit, however, of even the perfect Sophoclean tragedy consists 
in a sublime and simple imitation of nature, and by no means in th 
minute and versatile expression of its passions. Religious in its ng. 
ture, the tragic drama of Greece founded its main interest on destiny, 
and made the passions of man important only as the subordinate ageny 
of his fate. Hence it may be compared rather to sculpture than « 
painting with the liveliness of light and shade. Euripides obvious) 
relaxed in adherence to the principle of Fatality, and made an inte. 


resting approach to the modern picturesqueness of dramatic passion, ~ 


Unhappily he also departed from harmony of design, and in study. 


ing moral eloquence made it too often dialectic. But he nevertheles 
enriched the drama with scenes of extreme interest, and discovered 


the deepest sources of the pathetic. 


Comedy came later than Tragedy on the regular stage of Athens, and ~ 
long retained the vituperative custom and saturnalian spirit of tha ~ 
festivity, the Phallic procession, from which it is said to have sprung 7 


In the old Attic comedy, individuals were ridiculed by name upon tle 
stage, and represented by masks resembling their countenances. Wher 
this licence was abridged, the middle comedy arose, in which personality 
was obliged to be more covered. Lastly, in the time of Alexande, 
polished but subservient Athens received the new comedy, which be 
nished personality altogether, omitted the part of the chorus, and by 
regular plot and generic painting of character made the stage a refine 
mirror of life. Menander, however, the prince of this style, is unforww 
nately known to us only iadirectly and partially, through the im 
tations of ‘Terence, and by a few fragments that bear but a miserabk 
proportion to his great traditional renown. ~ 

Aristophanes has been more fortunate. Eleven of his pieces have 
come down to us, ten of which are in the old style of Attic comedy 
By the modern comic drama we must not judge of this poet. His plots 
have no symmetry, and though he has one very natural and Sancle 
Panza-like personage in his Strepsiades, yet his character-painting, 
the main, is not generic, but chimerical. There is no separation in bi 
works between purity and extravagance; he brings the beautiful an 
burlesque into juxta-position, and entwines his bacchanal thyrsw 
with foetid weeds as well as flowers. He ranges through all concep 
tions, high and low, grave and gay, refined and gross, rational a0 
capricious, that can heap contempt on the object of his satire. Y¢ 
withal, the music of his numbers, and the bounding vigour and vers* 
tility of his genius, make him a potent romancer in ridicule, and bi 
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works are less to be scanned as dramatic pieces, than as great satiric 
revels of the imagination. He is the genius, of all antiquity, that 
ranges most freely between the solemn and the comic. As Ariosto 
quits the serious to show his strength, like the tiger, in rolling and 
playfulness : so Aristophanes ever and anon rises above farce and pun 
and parody, to feats of grace and even of sublimity. 

The force of his invention shows itself chiefly in bold comic allegory, 
« species of merit in which he reminds us of our own Swift and Arbuth- 
not. His poor and gullible old man, who represents the people of 
Athens, and his statesmen of Athens kicking each other's shins in 
servile characters, may bear a fair comparison with several scenes in 
the History of John Bull and the Tale of a Tub. 

The most laughable of all his pieces is that in which he ridicules 
the ruling passion of the vulgar Athenians for being invested with the 
dignity of judicial character. In his “ Wasps,” we are presented with 
a driveling dotard, who is so eaten up by this species of vanity, that 
his son, in order to keep him at home, is obliged to get up a domestic 
trial of a dog who had stolen a piece of cheese ; and in conformity with 
Athenian custom, the family of the culprit (a litter of whelps) is intro- 
duced to move the pity of the court. This piece has been imitated by 
Racine, in his “‘ Plaideurs.” 

To our taste, there is no doubt a discord in the motley gracefulness 
and grossness of Aristophanes, considered merely as a comic poet. 
But it behoves us never to lose sight of his political character, and his 
democratical audience. His poetical consequence is, in fact, lost and 
absorbed, to our contemplation, in his far higher importance as a ge- 
nius who wielded Athenian Democracy by his ridicule, no less than 
Demosthenes wielded it by his serious powers. When we look to him 
in this astonishing light, we can scarcely stoop to questions of taste 
about the legitimacy of this or that pleasantry in his writings. Grant- 
ing even that some of his personalities were grossly malignant, yet still 
his satire was essentially public in its objects; and we are forgetting 
the altitude of his functions as democratic censor, fulminating over 
democracy itself, when we bring him down to be tried a3 a mere 
dramatic artist. 

If Time has robbed us of the chastest Comedy of Greece, it has spared 
to us ample monuments of her Historiography and Oratory. ‘The cu- 
riosity of an active people enlarged by intercourse and foreign voyages, 
could not continue to be satisfied with the mere romance of tradition; 
and in proportion as the means and manual art of writing came to be 
facilitated, and the composition of prose to be consequently cultivated, 
a taste for authentic records began to encroach on the love of the mar- 
vellous. In the sixth century before our era, the papyrus of Egypt 
was imported into Ionia, and about that time the Logographists of 
Asia Minor began to explore among ancient altars and buildings, 
and other monuments, for inscriptions to illustrate their compilations. 
Cadmus, of Miletus, described the antiquities of his native city.* Heca- 
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teeus not long afterwards published an account of all the then known 
world; and Charon wrote a history of Crete, contaming a summary of 
the laws of Minos. Much to be regretted is the loss of these an. 
cient chroniclers, eclipsed as their memory has been by the genius of 
Herodotus. 

That father of (well-written) History travelled extensively tor mate- 
rials. He visited Greece, Macedon, Thrace, the banks of the Boris. 
thenes and of the Nile, and probably sojourned more or less in every 
region of the world which he has delineated. His paramount object 
was to commemorate the glory of Greece in repulsing the Persian in- 
vasion; that triumph is the crowning event and heroic issue of his His- 
tory. But to give importance to the contest, he goes back to remote 
causes of hostility between the Greek and Barbarian world, and inter. 
poses descriptions of all the regions and races connected with his nar- 
rative, which in breadth and richness are like so many amusing episodes 
in a greatepic poem. The action of his History begins with the mroads 
ofthe Lydian Croesus on the Grecian colonies of Asia. Cyrus destroyed 


the einpire of Lydia, and substituted the Persian, and from thence 7 
arose a gigantic power that was ultimately destined to precipitate itsel! 7 
on Europe. Herodotus expatiates over all the component parts of © 
that dominion, and even on its wars with hardy nations whom it 7 
could not subdue. Nor is Greece herself omitted in his general por — 
traiture of mankind, before he confronts her with her invaders. ‘The ~ 
Lydian, the Mede, the Persian, the proper and lonic Greek, the Pheeni- ~ 
cian and Assyrian, are brought before us. He leads us from the towers © 


of Babylon to the temples of Egypt, and we learn the manners and tra- 
ditions of nations, from the AZthiop to the Scythian. In the course of 
five books, Asia, and Europe, and Africa, have been described to us; 
and though there is little philosophy in Herodotus, yet a pleasing con- 
trast is unobtrusively suggested to the mind between the mighty 
spirit of small-sized Greece, and the heterogeneous pomp of nations who 
are soon to assail her. Yet the disparity of numbers, and the dreadful 
notes of preparation, inspire us with alarm. The storm overwhelms 
lonia, and sweeps over the ashes of Miletus to burst upon the sacred 
land. Inthe sixth book, the army of Darius arrives, and is defeated 
at Marathon. ‘The expeditionand defeat of Xerxes fill the seventh book 
and the eighth; and in the ninth, the battle of Mycale concludes the 
work with epic grandeur. 

The spirit of Herodotus is preeminent for clearness and suavity, and 
for giving easy movements to vast historic materials. If his credulity 
makes him sometimes incredible, it seems to have sprung from a 


honest faith in human testimony ;—and the moderns have found him § 


accurate in many points, in which the ancients disbelieved him. His 
resemblance to Homer arises from nothing poetic in his diction, or adj 
colour of ornament in its limpid clearness ; and his natural and sinceré 
manner always retains us in the world of reality. Yet he pleases the 
imagination, as Homer would have pleased it, if he had been a prose hit 
torian, by faithful, excursive, and graphic novelty, and by a distribution 
of his subject, that keeps the curiosity long animated and unperplexed. 
Elis agreeableness interferes not with our interest in facts, and yet his 
facts, from their far-gathered fulness, collectively inspire poetic associa: 
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tions. The Genius of History appears in his writings as if she were 
going zealously abroad in quest of truth, and vetas if she had so freshly 
parted from the gardens of poetry, that their odours still remained upon 
her robes. 

Thucydides, about forty years later, gave History a new character, less 
diffusively bland and entertaining, but more earnest, emphatic, and 
intellectual. The historic landscape of Herodotus is lucid in its 
atmosphere, romantic in its distances, and delightful for the unwea- 
rying extent, and the unconfused variety of its objects. But he 
addresses the senses more than the understanding ; and writing for 
simple times, he seems to be quite upon a par with his contemporaries 
in simplicity of judgment and reflection. ‘Thucydides rose above his 
age: his object was not to gratify inert and luxuriating curiosity, but 
to inculcate deep instruction, and to exalt, enlarge, and edify the 
human spirit with history. His faults are those of genius, robust and 
sterneven to excess. His style is harsh, for he had more Attic fire in 
his intellect than Attic delicacy in his ear; and as he condenses his 
thoughts with a rapidity which it is difficult to follow, he often adds 
obscurity to ruggedness. Herodotus has been justly compared to a 
master on the horn, who can wind at will a lofty air, and sink down 
without harshness to the lowest and mellowest notes,—whilst Thucydides 
sounds the trumpet, and his blasts are piercing and sonorous. In _ his 
narrative too, unlike the easy and waving course of Herodotus, he 
preserves a straight-forward chronological march, that is more military 
than graceful, and divides events by seasons and campaigns. This 
arrangement, however, is not without its relative beauty of fitness and 
distinctness in marshalling events which are almost purely of a warlike 
nature ;—its formality is, perhaps, even imposing, like the appearance 
of troops in procession, that are massed into even bands. 

Thucydides concentrates his views upon Greece, and going back to 
its earliest ages, clears away the truth from the fable of History, with 
a few decisive strokes of the most masterly hand. He briefly traces the 
general progress of Greek civilization, and particularly that of Athens 
and of her naval power, and then in a close and succinct manner 
runs over the history of that republic for fifty years, from the inva- 
sion of Xerxes, to the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war,—a 
splendid period, on which it is to be wished that he had dilated more 
particularly. From thence he enters on his tragic subject of the latter 
contest, in part of which he was himself a commander; but he was 
banished by the Athenians for a failure, or rather for an unavoidable 
misfortune in the service. Retiring to his estates in ‘Thrace, where 
he spent twenty years, he there composed his History, making occa- 
sional excursions, however, to observe transactions and to collect 
intelligence, and being enabled by his wealth to procure much _infor- 
mation from private correspondence. He was thus master of his subject, 
and brought to it the knowledge of a by-stander, the experience of 
a soldier and a statesman, and the judgment of a philosopher. It is an 
error to imagine with Rapin that he has tried to magnify a petty theme, 
for the Peloponnesian war was but too magnificent a conflagra- 
tion, in which there was enough of Greek energy and invenuity con- 
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sumed to have benefited the human race for many centuries if it had 
been better employed. So small a space of the world never brough 
together such great conflicting forces, so many intelligent chiefs, and 
such interestingly impassioned combatants. Athens sent forth to it 


50,000 mariners, and resisted an army of 60,000 invaders. The con. | 


test extended over all Greece and her islands, and from Asia to Italy 
and Sicily. External nature itself seemed to furnish accidents in 
unison with the terrors and tumults of this conflict, that was aggra- 
vated in reality by famine and pestilence, and, to superstition, by earth. 
quakes and comets. Thucydides left the history of this war uncom. 
pleted by three years, but in no other respect was the execution of his 
work unequal to the grandeur of his design. He paints its leading 
minds, Spartan and Athenian—a Brasidas and an Archidamus—a 
Pericles, a Nicias, and an Alcibiades—not descriptively, but dramati- 
cally, and brings them impersonated before us in their orations. He 
spiritualizes history, not by giving us mere events, but by tracing them 
to their deepest causes. With all the coolness of his judgment, his 
imagination is vehement, pathetic, and picturesque. We see his 
battles and sieges “as if the past were present, and as if sight turned to 
hearing.”* His most celebrated description is that of the plague at 
Athens, which Poussin has consulted, and Lucretius and Virgil have 
imitated. But of all his inspired passages, I should say, that the 
sailing of the Athenian Armada for Sicily is the most animated, and, 
indeed, his whole account of that expedition is a model of tragic 
painting. 

Xenophon took up the subject of Grecian history where Thucydides 
left it off, and continued it down to the battle of Mantinea. In this 
work, which is called his Hellenics, he appears but to poor advantage 
by the side of his predecessor. Superior as he is to Thucydide: in 
clearness of diction, yet we here miss in him all resemblance to -hat 
historian’s depth of thought, discrimination of character, and elevation 
of sentiment. A Spartan in his national predilections, Xenophon 
dwells on the subjugation of his country by Lacedeemon with heartless 
unpatriotic indifference. A similar narrowness of spirit shows itself 
in his treatment of the affairs of Thebes, whose hero, Epaminondas, 
though as a soldier he extorts unwilling praise from the soldier-histo- 
rian, is, for aught that Xenophon seems to feel for him, placed on no 
higher a moral level than the vile and crafty Lysander. 

As the apologist of Socrates, Xenophon appears ina much more es- 
timable light. His work of the Memorabilia brings that sage, and Athens 
itself, before us in the most authentic and interesting manner—the natu- 
ral dialogue, the well-traced manners, and dramatic spirit of his Sym- 
posion, render it the most invaluably curious record that exists of familiar 
ancient life. The Anabasis is a still greater monument of his genius. 
That genius, with all its subserviency to Sparta, took an Athenian as- 
cendency in the retreat of the ten thousand: it was the preserving spi 
rit of the Greeks, and it made the history of their adventures an in- 
tellectual accession to menkind 


* The expression of Plutarch. 
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Xenophon in his life was an adventurer more than a patriot, and 
his writings seldom breathe high moral aspirations. But his ge- 
nius was active and practical, and endowed with peculiarly popular 
graces. No man’s manner of thinking could be more free from affec- 
tation, nor any style a purer medium of thought; and this propriety 
of his taste as a writer is equally felt in the romance of the Cyropewdia, 
aad in subjects of political economy. 

Among the ‘lesser historians of this period, Ctesias was the most 
considerable, and the loss of his works all to some fragments is not un- 
worthy of our passing regret. He was a Greek physician, who healed 
the wound of Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa, and lived in his me- 
dical capacity at the court of the Queen Mother. Having there access 
to the Royal Archives, he wrote a voluminous history of Persia, which 
he must have known far better than either Herodotus or Xenophon. 
Credulous as he has shown himself in his Indian history, his Persics 
must have been a work of curious and ample information. 

Hecatzeus, already mentioned, was the earliest Greek writer on geo- 
graphy. Herodotus and Xenophon threw important new lights on the 
science; and in a relic of Scylax of Caryanda,* we have some interest- 
ing accounts of the Mediterranean coasts and the Carthaginian settle- 
ments. Pythéas, the first geographer of Greece who furnished him- 
self with the means of astronomical observation, comes also within the 
ante-Alexandrian period. He sailed from Marseilles, coasted the 
eastern side of Spain, and passing the straits of Gibraltar, pushed to the 
north, beyond our own islands, as far as Thulé, a country where he 
found the solstice of twenty-four days, and which in all probability 
was Norway, as it is still denominated Thile, or Thilemark, by its own 
inhabitants. 

The most interesting account, however, of ancient maritime discovery 
that is found in the language of the Greeks, was not written by one of 
themselves, but by a voyager anterior to their earliest historians. 
This was Hanno the Prince and Admiral of Carthage, who, after visiting 
the West of Africa in search of places for founding colonies, and touch- 
ing at Cerna, probably one of the Canary islands, returned home with 
the archives of his voyage. A Greek translation of his Periplus is hap- 
pily extant, the authenticity of which, though disputed by Dodwell, 
has been victoriously defended by more recent authorities. 
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_ * The epoch of Scylax is fixed by Mannert at 406 years B.C. That of Pythéas 
is uucertain, but Bougainville bas shown him to be anterior to Aristotle. 
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STANZAS TO ZARA. 


"Tis a ruin lone and lowly, 
But no other shall I greet 

Half so honour’d or so holy 
Wheresoe'er I turn my feet. 


I shall stand where stood the glory 
Of the Pagan in his might, 

And the first in beauty’s stor 
Spurr’d the Gods to mortal fight. 


Where the columns slowly crumble 
O'er the sleep of bards divine, 
And the pilgrim meek and humble 
Wore the steps before the shrine. 


I shall ponder o’er each wonder 
Which enrapt my soul of yore, 

But the charm hath snapp’d asunder, 
And that soul can thrill no more ; 


For who'd seek for farther treasure 
When thy looks have once been seen, 
Or expect to find a pleasure 
Where thy steps have never been ? 


SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON.* 


Aut the extraordinary individuals who lave been called by fate to 
occupy a distinguished place in the history of the human race have had 
more or less their panegyrists, who raising themselves almost to the 
elevation of their heroes, have shared their glory, by transmitting their 
names to posterity. ‘The power of a colossal genius, who with firm and 
victorious hand makes the world tremble, changes the aspect of empires, 
and attaches a whole century to his car of triumph, excites the wonder 
of nations, and this produces writers, who collecting the scattered re- 
collections of the prodigies wrought, retrace them in a grand picture, 
ind offer them to public admiration in all the harmony of their union. 
Lonaparte has only in appearance descended to the tomb: still full 
of lite and vigour, his spirit hovers over the universe, and fills it 
with the wonders of his fame. The warlike phalanx has disappeared, 
but his star still continues to burn in all its splendour: it is through 
the eloquence of his historians that he still appears to reign upon the 
earth, and maintain it in trembling and subjection by the force of his 
iron hand. 

Yet his history has scarcely any thing in common with that of many 
great men who have pursued a similar career. It is easy to trace the 
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* The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of the French, with a preliminary 


view of the French: Revolution, &c. By the Author of Waverley. 9 vols. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1827. 
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lives of Cyrus, Alexander, or Charlemagne : it is enough if the histo- 
rian begins with their birth, and accompanies their progress uninter- 
ruptedly to their death: they were born on the throne, and their lives, 
however remarkable, had nothing about them startling or marvellous. 
This was not the case with Bonaparte. In France a terrific Revolu- 
tion had arisen: unlooked-for changes, unheard-of crimes, grand vir- 
tues, and excesses that make human nature shudder, alternately 
sprang up to render it striking and memorable. But when we ask 
what was, in the result, the object of so fearful a commotion, the Un- 
derstanding falls into silence and bewilderment ; while the Imagination, 
exalted by the spectacle, cries, J¢ wus to give birth to one man! Bona- 
parte, in truth, though neither the author nor the director of the Revolu- 
tion, sprang from its womb, armed at all points, like one of those giants 
of eastern mythology, whose sudden appearance was always harbinger- 
ed by earthquakes, and by impetuous and devastating tempests. In 
the obscurity in which he was born, he would have remained for the 
whole of his existenee, but for that extraordinary crisis which projected 
him into a new element: and he only became the master of the world, 
after having enchained at his feet the mother which had given him 
birth. 

A Scottish novelist, whose rich and brilliant fancy has given him a 
name throughout all Europe, has lately employed his pen in describing 
the life of this celebrated Individual; and in the spirit of the remark 
we have just made, he has felt, that as the history of his hero was 
closely connected with that of the troubles of France, the latter should 
necessarily precede it. ‘To this picture he has devoted the two first 
volumes of his work. But it appears to us to have escaped his pene- 
tration that such a task at the present day presents many difficulties, 
which a judicious writer cannot look upon lightly without exposing 
himself to inevitable failures. Let us try to make ourselves understood 
upon this subject. 

The events that signalized the French Revolution are universally 
known. A great number of persons who were actors in or spectators 
of that terrible drama, are still living, and have no need of being anew 
informed of them. ‘The present generation has acquired of itself every 
circumstance relative to the Revolution, either by immediate oral tra- 
dition, or by means of the immense mass of memoirs and collections 
printed concerning it, in an age so prone to surrender every thing to 
the press. For this reason any writer who reproduces in a pure and 
simple form events so notorious, only produces a useless work, which 
will, sooner or later, suffer, by the neglect into which it must fall, for 
the ennui it has inflicted on its readers: and he will fall into ridicule, 
if he attempts to impose on the public by saying that he has discovered 
any new facts; for these must be confined to trifling and unimportant 
details, utterly undeserving of exciting in us the enthusiasm of Ar- 
chimedes, or that of an antiquary, who fancies himself to have extend- 
ed the dominions of history by the fortunate discovery of an old 
slipper. 

The feeling which ought first to strike a philosophical writer is, that 
all these riches lie hitherto in their rude state: that they do not require 
@ mere compiler again mechanically to collect them, but an able artist 
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to mould them, and produce out of them a creation capable of satisty. 
ing, not the curiosity of the idle, but the taste and understanding of 
enlightened men. Literature, in fact, demands that now it should be 
enriched with some new treasure of this kind; for after persons have 
laboured so long in the collection of materials, it is to be expected thar 
some superior genius should consecrate his talents to communicate 
shape and form to them. Ina word, it is not a history that we want, 
but a historian. 

May we flatter ourselves that we have found one in Sir Walter Scott! 
lhe haste with which he has composed his work, inspires us in the be. 
vinning with an unfavourable impression, Not having felt the impe. 
rious necessity of thinking long on the subject, he leads us to suspect, 
that far from having intended to give us a literary production, he has 
only sought to present us with a new edition of what the worl 
already possesses on the subject ; and in this case all he had to do 
was to have recourse to the astonishing facility of his pen. Contining 
himself to an absolute trade on commission, he appears to have 
bought facts in France to be sold again in Fngland without any 
alteration in their quality: and Iet us not be misled as to the fact, 
that, proposing to confine his work within three volumes, he has been 
obliged to swell it to nine. We cannot believe that a person so well 
skilled in the art of writing should have failed in measuring beforehand 
the extent of his labours. ‘The phenomenon merits a more philoso- 
phical explanation. When an author writes with a printer at his hand, 
it is umpossible that he can be brief and concise. He has tilled nine 
volumes, because he had not time to make three. 

Impartial readers will, perhaps, attach but little importance to 4 
judgment so general. An active and lively genius, they will say, is 
sometimes able to accomplish in a few months what another, of equal 
merit but of a different character, will only succeed in doing in a series 
of years. ‘This is possible; and we do not wish to place much weight 
on such a circumstance. Let us proceed to enter into some detail, and 
examine coolly whether the character of the work is such as to enable 
our literature to class it honourably among its treasures. We may 
be severe upon Sir Walter Scott; his brilliant works have raised his 
literary character to such a point that the most rigid criticism has no 
power to obscure his glory. 

Our author has undoubtedly drawn his documents from their sources; 
but he declares * that he has neither grubbed for anecdotes in the libels 
and private scandal of the time, nor has he solicited information from 
individuals who could not be impartial witnesses in the facts to which 
they gave evidence. Yet the various public documents and _ private 
information which he has received, have much enlarged his stock of 
materials, and increased the whole work to more than twice the sizé 
originally intended.” Such a proceeding appears to us singular. A 
judge has undoubtedly a right to refuse the evidence of a witness whom 
he believes undeserving of credit; but he ought always to hear him. 
his is in unison with the strictest principles of justice. We allow that 
it would have been difficult for him to have obtained any new informs 
tion from the witnesses he might have consulted ; but he might have 
enriched his palette with new colours: the very exaltation of tone in 
certain individuals would have obtained him shades and demi-tints 
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which would have given additional truth and warmth to his pictures. 
The physiognomy of the time springs no less out of this contrast of 
vassions, than from events of a more general importance. Besides, 
while he informs us that he has refrained from consulting authorities which 
he could not trust, he tells us that he has “ received private informa- 
tion which has enlarged his materials.” We must from this conclude, 
that his precautions have not been general: they have been probably 
confined to the exclusion of the testimony of ove party. But if he had 
the means of hearing all parties, why has he neglected them? This will 
be said to be the effect of prejudice, dictated by a wish not to be dis- 
turbed in the nature of bis principles. Was it because his political 
opinions are not sufficiently solid to be secure from any shock ? Or did 
he dread lest the inflammatory speeches of some Liberal might have 
converted him to Liberalism? 

We believe few readers will share in such a fear. But what adds to 
the singularity of such conduct on the part of a historian who wishes to 
be accurate and impartial, is the almost religious pains which the author 
discovers in the consultation of the Memoirs of Madame de Genlis, 
whom he regards as a shrewd observer. This contrast will not fail to 
be seized on malignantly by all French readers who are aware of the 
character of their Memoir-compilers ; and there will be some moralists 
who will make profound remarks on the torce of attraction which 
brings together persons of analogous opinions and characters. It will 
be said that Politics have their Androgynes as well as Love; and that 
the Scottish Baronet, after having long tossed about among the hetero- 
geneous whirlwinds of immensity, has not recovered his lost soul till he 
met with the ancient story-teller of Paris. 

The French Revolution, like all others, has its primary and secondary 
causes; or, if the reader pleases, its remote and its immediate ones. 
Our author has certainly taken notice of both ; for he could not venture 
to falsity contemporary history in the face of contemporary witnesses, 
But he has scarcely ever used the same colours in deseribing them: his 
rooted prejudices were insurmountable obstacles to all uniformity of 
design. When he sketches the remote causes of the Revolution,—such 
as the ambition and avidity of princes, the corruption and dissipation 
of the court, the arbitrary proceedings of administration and judges, 
the inequality of rights which always places the weak at the mercy of 
the strong, &c. &c. he assumes a tone of severity, and passes over the 
subject so rapidly as to denote in him a certain wish to relieve himself 
ofa burden; and he seems to be uneasy whenever shame obliges him 
to speak of the crimes of kings. On the contrary, when he traces the 
proximate causes of the Revolution,-—the interested views and the vio- 
lence of innovators, the unbridled rage of the populace, the acts of 
revenge and the crimes which the mob always commits when aban- 
doned to itself, &c. &c.—he dilates upon such parts of his narration, 
turus his phrases in a thousand ways, displays much richness of epithet, 
and mingles in his style both sarcasm and ill-humour: he seems then 
toenter into his natural element; the disorders caused by the people 
‘rouse his eloquence, and he enjoys a kind of seeret pleasure in seeing 
them stripped of all that can recommend them to the eyes of posterity. 

Doubtless the evil passions by which the French Revolution was 
accompanied, excite both indignation and disgust. Every honest man 
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must abhor it in a moral point of view, and Sir Walter Scott may 
reasonably enough detest it in a political one. But it should alway, 
be remembered that the very passions which in a great measure cop. 
stitute the cause of all its evils, were themselves the eflects of an orde; 
of anterior causes, and consequently belong to the empire of an jp. 
vincible necessity. When a people is placed in a crisis by an uninter. 
rupted series of acts of injustice, folly, oppression, and violence, it js 
not to be wondered at if the commotion, by means of which it seeks to © 
relieve itself, brings with it severe outrages upon the peace and the 
happiness of the human race. ‘To regard as too important these dis. 
orders, which are the simple results of a certain order of things, and to 
reprobate, on their account, their immediate causes, is doing violence 
to allthe principles of logic. It is judging a bullet, which, falling from 
a great height, kills a man accidentally passing by, while the person who | ~ 
has voluntarily thrown the bullet at random, without foreseeing that it 
might cause irreparable mischief, is dismissed indulgently. Moral na. 
ture has the same force of gravity with physical: and it is the moving 
power that ought to answer for consequences, not the matter, which 
only acts in consequence of a blind movement communicated to it ex. 
traneously, We may regret the disasters inseparable from every revo. 
lution, and detest their immediate causes ; but our regrets and ou 
hatred are neither expiatory nor instructive: to learn wisdom from ex. 
perience, and avenge the sacred laws of reason, we must ascend to pri- 
mitive causes, and to them honestly ascribe the action of the whole _ 
chain of successive events. Our author has acknowledged that the | 
French Revolution was inevitable : but this avowal in his case is bar | 
ren in the application: for he never hesitates on that account to ques- 
tion the importance of fundamental truths, to confound from time to — 
time the ideas of cause and effect, and to mingle with the history of 
eveuts, his own feelings and his personal opinions. 

The following passage will furnish observations of a similar nature: 






































“ Frederick of Prussia,” says our author, “who had been so long, by 
dint of genius and talent, the animating soul of the political intrigues in 
Europe, had run too many risks, in the course of his adventurous and event- | 
ful reign, to be desirous of encountering new hazards in the extremity of 
life. Hlis empire, extended as it was, from the shores of the Baltic to tae 
frontiers of Holland, consisted of various detached portions, which it re 7 
quired the aid of time to consolidate into a single kingdom. And, accustom. 
ed to study the signs of the times, it could not have escaped Frederick, that 
sentiments and feelings were afloat, connected with, and fostered by, the 
spirit of unlimited investigation, which he himself had termed philosophy, a 
such as might soon call upon the sovereigns to arm in a common cause, and 
ought to prevent them, in the mean while, from wasting their strength in 
mutual struggles, and giving advantage to a common enemy. 

« If such anticipations occupied and agitated the last years of Fredericks 
life, they had not the same effect upon the Emperor Joseph IL. who, with- | 
ont the same clear-eyed precision of judgment, endeavoured to tread in the 
steps of the King of Prussia, as a reformer and as a conqueror. It would 
be unjust to deny to this prince the praise of considerable talents, and incli- 
nation to employ them for the good of the country which he ruled. But it 
frequently happens, that the talents, and even the virtues of sovereigns, 
exercised without respect to time and circumstances, become the misfortune 
of their government. I[t is particularly the lot of princes, endowed with 
such personal advantages, to be confident in their own abilities, and, unles 
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educated in the severe school of adversity, to prefer favourites, who assent 
ty and repeat their opinions, to independent counsellors, whose experience 
might correct their own hasty conclusions. And thus, although the per- 
sonal merits of Joseph I. were in every respect acknowledged, his talents in 
a great measure recognized, and his patriotic intentions scarcely disputable, 
it fell to bis lot, during” the period we treat of, to excite more apprehension 
and discontent among his subjects, than had he been a prince content to rule 
by a minister, and wear out an indolent life in the forms and pleasures of a 
court. Accordingly, the Emperor, in many of his schemes of reform, too 
hastily adopted, or at least too incautiously and peremptorily executed, had 
the misfortune to introduce fearful commotions among the people, whose si- 
tuation he meant to ameliorate, while in his external relations he rendered 
Austria the quarter from which a breach of European peace was most to be 
apprehended. It seemed, indeed, as if the Emperor had contrived to re- 
concile his philosophical professions with the exercise of the most selfish ‘a 
liey towards the United Provinces, both in opening the Scheldt, and in « 

mantling the barrier towns, which had been placed in their hands as a de- 
fence against the power of France. By the first of these measures the Em- 
peror gained nothing but the paltry sum of money for which he sold his pre- 
tensions, and the shame of having shown himself ungrateful for the impor- 
tant services which the United Provinces had rendered to his ancestors. But 
the dismantling of the Dutch barrier was subsequently attended by cireum- 
stances alike calamitous to Austria, and to the whole continent of Europe. 

“ In another respect, the reforms carried through by Joseph II. tended to 
prepare the publie mind for future innovations, made with a ruder hand, and 
upon a much larger scale. The suppression of the religious orders, and the ap- 
propriation of their revenues to the general purposes of government, had in 
it something to flatter the feelings of those of the reformed religion ; but ina 
moral point of view, the seizing upon the property of any private individual, 
or ablic body, is an invasion of the most sacred principles of public justice, 
and such spoliation cannot be vindicated by urgent circumstances of state- 
necessity, or any plausible pretext of state-advantage whatsoever, since no 
necessity can vindicate what is in itself unjust, and no public advantage can 
compensate a breach of public faith. Joseph was also the first Catholic sove- 
reign who broke through the solemn degree of reverence attached by that re- 
ligion to the person of the sovereign pontiff. ‘The Pope’s fruitless and hu- 
miliating visit to Vienna furnished the shadow of a precedent for the con- 
duct of Napoleon to Pius VII.” .... 

“ His alterations were not in Flanders, as elsewhere, confined to the ec- 
clesiastical state alone, although such innovations were peculiarly offensive 
a rigidly Catholic, but were extended through the most important 
parts of the civil government. Changes in the courts of justice were threat- 
ened—the great seal, which had hitherto remained with the Chancellor of 
the States, was transferred to the Imperial minister—a council of state, com- 
posed of commissioners nominated by the Emperor, was appointed to dis- 
charge the duties, hitherto intrusted to a standing committee of the States 
of Brabant—their universities were altered and new-modelled—and their 
magistrates subjected to arbitrary arrests and sent to Vienna, instead of be- 
ing tried in their own country and by their own laws. The Flemish people 
beheld these innovations with the sentiments natural to freemen, and not a 
little stimulated certainly by the scenes which had lately passed in North 
America, where, under circumstances of far less provocation, alarge empire 
had emancipated itself from the mother-country. The States remonstrated 
loudly, and refused submission to the decrees which encroached on their con- 
stitutional liberties, and at length arrayed a military force in support of 
their patriotic opposition.” —Vol. i. page 9. 
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The leading idea which runs through this passage evidently and di- 
rectly contradicts the accessory ideas therein developed. ‘The author 
blames Joseph II. for his indiscreet haste, as he styles it, to introduce 
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et into the government certain premature reforms: merely because they 
| i were likely to hasten the universal tendency then existing towards in. 
| novations of every description. We may mention generally in the first 
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instance, that this judgment is not accurate. Reforms in public ad. dl 
ministration can never be premature: the princes who adopt them do 


. | not act from either a blind or a supernatural impulse ; they are always = 
dictated by the demands of the nation, which has then reached its high. 
| eerie: ie ri 

est degree of irritation: it is the interest of the throne, founded on the z 
national prosperity, which makes princes feel the necessity for neglect. : 


ing that interest no longer. When motives so imperious are urged, it 
is wisdom, not folly, to listen: it is a means of the prevention, not d 
the excitation, of troubles, to fix attention on the causes that bri 

them. If the government of France had not exasperated public opi 
nion in a manner so stupidly obstinate—if it had abolished in time the 
lettres de cachet, arbitrary imprisonments, the burdensome privileges of f 
the nobles, and all the numberless abuses for which a generous remed 
was so strongly demanded, the Revolution which followed, would 
either not have happened, or would have been less disastrous. We 
show ourselves too much delighted with the sight of slavery, when we fe 
oppose every measure likely to soften its bitterness ; and no reader will 











share in the opinion of the historian, that the discontents which Joseph 
Il. excited among his subjects were greater than if he had been a & th 
prince contented to let himself be directed by a minister, and to pas FQ. 
his life in indolence amid the pleasures of a court. We should always th 
deplore the misconduct of kings, which, while it is the cause of misery a 
to their people, undermines the bases of their own power. But no- pe 
thing is more to be deplored than the government of a Sejanus ora ~ 
Narcissus. Every page of history will guarantee the truth of this lit 
assertion, vr 
But did the reforms attempted by Joseph II. really aim at the wel- th 
fare of the people? Were they meditated in a truly generous and li- he 
beral spirit? Let our historian calm his usual anger against every to 
thing which, by contributing to the actual prosperity of nations, might on 
render them too exacting for the future. We cannot, without doing os 
an act of injustice, reproach the august personage in question with the hi 
crime of having effectually ameliorated the fate of his subjects. As st 
to his civil reforms, we shall content ourselves with referring to the ty 
words of the author before us: they were dictated by a pure spirit of fl 
violence, jealousy, and despotism ; they deprived his subjects of the sim- b 
plest guarantees of justice, in order to augment the irresistible pre 9} 4, 
rt mpm of the crown. As to the reforms in religion, it would have e 
na cruel mockery of his readers to have ascribed them to patriotic th 
views. Joseph II. was not, in reality, more liberal than the other princes 
of his time. He wished to get rid of the influence of the Court of Rome, be 
which, up to the middle of the last century, had oppressed kings still ey 
more than their subjects. He thus put the bishops in immediate depend- pl 
ence upon himself—balanced their power by increasing that of the to 
curés,—and destroyed several of those convents which contained merely dk 
armies of intriguers, and disturbers of the public peace, and were only by 
of use in keeping sovereigns subject and trembling before the power of ar 
the Pope. The alarm of Pope Pius VI., who went to Vienna for the g 


express purpose of warding off the danger, proves clearly enough what 
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was the Emperor’s purpose in adopting that line of conduct; and we 
should judge both men and things very wrongly, if we believed Joseph 
to have suppressed the convents for the sole and direct end of seizing 
upon their riches. ‘The fact was directly the reverse. He seized upon 
the wealth of the convents, in order to destroy such of them as by their 
secret and formidable influence had become inconvenient and danger- 
ous to him. When an eastern Sultan sends an order to confiscate the 
riches of a Pacha, it is not through avidity that he does so, as is gene- 
rally believed : it is in order to overthrow a dreaded power which re- 
motely threatens his political existence. This is the spirit of all ty- 
rannical and absolute governments. We leave it to all honest men to 
decide, whether the act of despoiling a convent of wealth, extorted by 
cunning from the superstitious and the weak, should be ranked in the 
same scale of injustice with the act of despoiling an individual of a pro- 
perty acquired by himself or his ancestors with the sweat of their 
brow, or by their economy? ‘To regard the two acts in question as of 

ual importance, shows less enthusiasm for justice, than a disposition 
to pass all the bounds of reason. 

The passage which we have just quoted, may also serve as a basis 
for another kind of critical observations. What has perverted the cha- 
racter of history among the moderns, is the passion of historians for 
insisting on thinking for their readers. Not knowing how to confine 
themselves to the fair exposition of events, they frequently erect them- 
selves into moralists, preachers, or schoolmasters, and overcharge 
their works with all the abstract reflections which the developement of 
events presents to their minds. ‘They always regard the reader merely 
as a kind of automaton, deprived of all free use of his physical and 
moral faculties, who is to be inspired from without by the breath of 
life an’ motion. It hence happens, that if the author’s reflections are 
vulgar and commonplace, and naturally and necessarily spring out of 
the facts which he records, the reader is wearied with them, because 
he is obliged, constantly obliged, to break the chain of events, and thus 
to weaken the dramatic interest which their rapid succession excites, in 
order to attend to the remarks of the historian—remarks which he him- 
self would otherwise have made unconsciously, and without interrupting 
his perusal of the book ; being reflections that pass before his under- 
standing like floating images which mingle with realities, without dis- 
turbing their progress or their harmony. Again, if the author's re- 
flections are drawn with talent from the depths of his subject, they end 
by annoying the reader in a still more disagreeable way ; for it is im- 
possible that the writer should not invest them more or less with the 
colouring of his opinions of the moment, and avoid kindling against him 
the indignation of those readers who hold contrary opinions, 

This defect is not among the least frequent and striking in the work 
before us. The Author is always visible: he is constantly before the 
eyes of his readers, and disserts abundantly upon all the details he 
presents to them ; so that even when the history is interesting, the his- 
torian is somewhat tiresome. That profusion of moral and _ political 
doctrine which the moderns abuse so much, is not at all to be excused 
by the example of Tacitus. First, because the remarks of that writer 
are never long or diffuse; they burst out like sparks flying from a 
great conflagration, and do not hinder the view of the spectacle before 
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us: secondly, because it is less by his abstract reflections, than by the 
inimitable art with which he presents the majestic and striking side of 
his facts, that Tacitus is regarded as a great model in this kind of 
writing. The historians of antiquity make us think much, because they 
content themselves with describing, and never assume the air of think. 
ing for us. 

We have glanced at Sir Walter Scott’s work in a purely philosophi- 
cal point of view; that is to say, with relation to those eminent and 
general characteristics, which, being essentially required by good taste 
and good sense, could alone be capable of placing it among the chefs. 
d'ceuvre of the art. This was, in fact, the principal merit which the 
public had a right to expect it should possess, in order that it might 
be considered a literary production worthy of the name of its illustrious 
author. Thus, faithful to the plan we have prescribed to ourselves, we 
shall say nothing of the innumerable mistakes with regard to dates, 
events, and persons, which so frequently disfigure it. These have been 
mainly caused by the haste with which the work has been written. 
Other periodical works have already pointed out some of the writer's 
errors, and to say any more on the subject would be at once to repeat 
what they have done, and to lengthen this article with details too mi- 
nute. Besides, the errors in question are not at all dangerous in the 
present state of our knowledge on the subject; the history is that of a 
contemporary, and the public is not likely to trust blindly to false facts, 
Nor will posterity be deceived: the number of books by means of 
which the Author's mistakes may be rectified, is immense ; and it is not 
likely that the truth will be long concealed. 

As to the style—we speak of the style, not the language—we frankly 
confess that it appears to us to be generally deficient in gravity, inten- 
sity, and the real magnificence of history. The true colouring of the 
historian is rarely discoverable. Sparkling traits, poetical compari- 
sons, and flights of imagination, frequently remind us that the Author 
has long been accustomed to another species of composition; and the 
naiveté of one passage sometimes forms a disagreeable contrast to the 
elevation of another. Plutarch is undoubtedly full of simplicity and 
grandeur: but he happily unites the two qualities of style by making 
them, as it were, march “ in line;” by using them alternately, both are 
injured, and rendered nugatory. We acknowledge, however, with 
equal frankness, that if this style is not altogether appropriate to the 
subject, it is easy, by putting aside the recollection of this defect, to 
discover in the work the hand of a master. The Author excels in the 
seductive, which is the first object of eloquence. His portraits are full 
of inspiration, and stand out of the canvass with boldness and vivacity ; 
and the description of all great events is in general fine and pictu- 
resque. The life of the man whose history it transmits to us, is fre- 
quently environed, as it were, with an atmosphere of light. The writer 
sometimes represents him as severe and impassive amidst the most 
fearful tempests ; as David painted him calm and thoughtful on the 
fiery charger, which seemed to devour the air on the summits of the 
Alps! Indeed, it was impossible to expect that the hand of Sir Walter 
Scott could give us any narrative which should be cold, monotonous, 
and colourless. 
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DRAFTS ON LA FITTE.-—-NO III, 
The Stage. 


«“ Wext go on, Ashley, with your theatrical hero Cooke. 1 well re- 
member him, and those many spirifed traits of character which he was 
so often obliged to redeem, by the humility of his apology, for re- 
sorting too frequently to the drop-scene in his dramatic represen- 
tations,” 

“True; but you are not perhaps aware that it was only toa London 
audience the pride of the sinning tragedian would humble itself; and, 
continually as the indulgence of the audience had been abused, it was 
more content to suffer his faults than his absence ; besides, his excuses 
were ever preferred with so much apparent contrition, that pardon was 
too readily accorded him. Only upon one occasion did he deviate 
from his resolution of not apologizing to a provincial assembly, and 
that was at Liverpool. A previous breach of decorum was visited one 
night by the fury of an offended audience ; confusion was at its height; 
the people were tke actors, and Cooke the audience; yet the sturdy 
tragedian remained callous to the bursts of indignation which, were 
heard around him, until destruction became the order of the day ; 
lamps lighted on the stage ; benches betckened mubility ; pedal applica- 
tions were made forté to the piano ; basely violated was the repository 
of the Lase viol ; and the property of poor Knight the manager gave 
every sign of that being its last appearance. What popular rage had 
failed to produce, consideration for the fortunes of his friend effected. 
At his intreaties, the Caledonian was induced to advance to the front 
of the stage (never was there a more moving scene than that before 
it); silence was obtained, and he condescended to express his sorrow 
for the state in which some nights previously he had presented him- 
self: adding, ‘that he never before felt so keenly the degradation of 
his situation.’ LEquivocal as was the mode of extenuation, the audi- 
ence allied to Mersey accorded the mercy it possessed, and was or ap- 
peared to be, satisfied ; but not so the actor, and he as fully as in- 
stantly avenged what he deemed his misplaced submission, As he 
concluded his address, he turned to the gratified but yet trembling 
manager, and (in allusion to the large share in the slave-trade then im- 
puted to Liverpool) with that peculiarity of undertone he possessed, 
which could be distinctly heard throughout the largest theatre al- 
though pronounced as a whisper, exclaimed, ‘ There’s not a stone in 
the walls of Liverpool which has not been cemented by the bluid of 
Africans.’ Then, casting one of his Shylock glances of hatred and 
contempt on the mute and astounded audience, majestically left the 
stage. 

‘He was certainly by nature arbitrary and overbearing; and, when 
‘filled with the god,’ gave vent to his feelings fearlessly and decidedly. 
Even amongst the tyrant-hating republicans of America he rode the 
high horse, and was allowed to ride it: trampling down all in his way, 
the very Thurlow of the stage ;—like the Marquis of Londonderry in 
Saint Stephen's, defying all around him ; he was the essential Zenith to 
Kean's Nadir there ; it was Old England against New, and he was just 
a8 spirited and uncompromising with a Yankee audience, as if he had 
Aug.—VOL. XX. NO. LXXX. I 
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been calling on Blanchard for his twentieth glass of brandy and water 
at the Wrekin. On the first night of his performance at the Boston 
theatre, Richard was the part he had adopted; and so strongly had he 
fortified himself for the kingly task, that he deemed himself the very 
monarch he was destined to enact. The theatre was crowded jp 
every part: expectation was on tiptoe: anticipation as to his person, 
voice, and manner, was announced by the sibilating ‘1 guess’ heard 
around, and ‘ pretty considerable’ agitation prevailed. The orchestra 
had begun and ceased, unheeded or unheard; nor could one of Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge’s best cut and dried have produced less effect 
amongst the ‘irreclaimables.’ The curtain rose, and amidst thunderin 
plaudits the welcome stranger advanced, in angles, to the front of the 
stage, and, as Sir Pertinax has it, ‘booed and booed and booed ;’ but 
greeting could not endure for ever: well justified curiosity assumed ity 
station, and at length silence, almost breathless silence, reigned around, 
such as attended Irving in his Zoar, or Canning when he lately produced 
his budget. The hospitable clamour was over; but instead of * Now 
is the winter of our discontent made glorious summer by this sun of 
York’ being given, Cooke, in a respectful but decided tone, requested 
that ‘God save the King’ might be played by the orchestra prior to 
the commencement of the play. The proposal at first but excited 
mockery and laughter, which, however, gave way to far different 
feelings, on Cooke firmly and composedly declaring, that, until his re- 
quest was complied with, he was determined not to proceed ; and, 


should it be absolutely refused, he was resolved toretire. ‘The fury of 


the Bostonians was at its height : menace, accompanied by every vite- 
perative epithet rage could suggest, was lavished on the actor; but he 
kept his station, calm and secure as his own native Island set in the 
stormy seas, until anger gradually subsided through very weariness; 
and every effort having been ineffectually used to wean ‘the tyrant’ 
from his purpose, the political antipathies of the audience began to 
yield to their theatrical taste; and, after much argument and delay, the 
unpalatable demand was reluctantly assented to. Cooke, however, whos 
nature it was, when opposed, only to become more exigent, was not 
himself appeased ; for, as the notes ‘unpleasing to a Yunkee ear’ were 
sounded, with a majestic wave of his hand he silenced the unwilling 
music, and ‘Standing, if you please,’ was as dictatorially as fearlessly 
pronounced, to the consternation of the audience. So much had, 
however, already been accorded, that it was not deemed matter of 
much moment to concede the rest: and however ungracefully the 
attitude of respect was assumed, the national hymn was performed 
amidst grimace and muttering ; Cooke beating time with his foot,— 
nodding as significantly and satisfactorily at ‘Confound their politics, 
as Eldon himself at the late Pitt dinner; and occasionally taking 4 
pinch of snuff, as, in his royal robes, he triumphantly contemplated the 
astonished and indignant audience. It ended :—‘ Richard was hin 
self again,’ and ‘ Now is the winter of our discontent made glorious 
summer’ was given with equal emphasis, feeling, and effect.” 

“ Bold enough, certainly! why, it was as hardy as Sir Arthur Paget 
and the Elector of —, (I really forget his name) Buonaparte ha 
made such work with their German princely nomenclatures.” 
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« What was that ?” 





yater 
ston “It is reported that, when Sir Arthur was Envoy at a certain Electoral 
id he court, a report was circulated of His Serene Highness having agreed, 
very for pecuniary considerations, to contribute a military force in aid of the 
d in then contemplated measures of the French Government. This it was 
rson, prudent at the moment, if possible, to falsify ; and learning that the 
eard report had originated with the British Minister, the Elector determined 
estra to gratify his private antipathy to the nation and its representative, by 
F Sir as publicly as positively convicting the Ambassador. ‘The moment was 
ffect attended with impatience, for all were let into the secret; and, in a full 
ering assembly of foreigners and natives, His Highness, assuming the airs of 


f the Majesty, addressed the envoy in an imposing tone, by stating ‘ That he 
” but had heard that His Excellency had asserted that he, the Elector, had 


od its agreed to furnish a contingent of twenty thousand men to co-operate 
yund, with the French ruler;’ and imperiously demanded whether he were or 
luced fa not the author of such report. ‘I can assure your Serene Highness,’ 
Now replied Sir Arthur, ‘on my honour as a man, that I never said you 
in of had agreed with France for twenty thousand men.’ ‘ Ah!’ ejaculated 
ested the petty potentate at the negation, while he triumphantly prepared to 
ior to convict the Briton, who, however, calmly continued, ‘ Never did | say 
cited so! I said your Highness had been paid for, and had contracted to 
erent furnish twenty-two thousand men.’ It was enough ;—a dead silence 
is ree |) prevailed, and the discomfited Elector slunk back, no farther desirous 
and, of pursuing the game. But to return to Cooke, Ashley.” 
ry of “At the time that greater performer, the Elephant, made his appear- 
vite: ance on the boards, his own board became a subject of no trifling con- 
ut he sideration with the managers, particularly as the African had taken a 
n the predilection for rum, which the new actor used to quaff with extraordi- 
ness: nary zest. On one occasion Cooke was missing from a morning re- 
rant’ hearsal, and all had been some time in waiting for the tragedian, when 
an to the messenger whom Kemble had despatched in search of him, returned 
y, the grinning to the Green-room. ‘ Where is Mr. Cooke, Sir?’ demanded 
whose Kemble. ‘He is below breakfasting with the Elephant, Sir!’ was the 
s not fe Teply- 

were ie “A friend of mine, Mr. Riggs, travelling once on the Bath road, ob- 
‘illing served a post-chaise at a halt, and a gentleman, apparently very ill, 
lessly reclining on a bank at the road-side. Biome stopped his carriage, and 
had, was in the act of stepping out to tender his aid to the sufferer, but was 
er of induced to refrain by the postboy’s assuring him, with a knowing look, 
y the that ‘it was only Mr. Cooke the hactor.’ 

yrmed _“Ttwas highly indecorous, too, to see Cooke, in the ‘ Roman Father,’ 
r0t,— discard the stoic for the epicurean, and give his paternal example to 
litics, vice; and it was perfectly staggering to see him enacting Zanga, after 


ing 4 having evidently violated one of the first laws of the wine-huting pro- 
od the phet, and evincing in the Moslem his truly Christian propensities. 
him Then the excuses for his absence on the plea of illness were so fre- 
prious quently preferred, that at length the very mention of his name became 
signal for general mirth, until on one occasion Egerton (I think it 

Paget was), who had composed his features to the degree of solemnity appro- 
e has priate to the melanchuly announcement of Mr. Cooke’s serious indispo- 
sition, wus received with such a roar of laughter, that, reflecting on the 
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ridiculous nature of his mission, he could not refrain from heartily 
joining in the mirth he had excited. It was as comical as the apology 
made at the Opera Comique at Paris, in deferring the representation 
of a piece entitled ‘ L’Abondance,’ on the ground, as stated by the 
manager, ‘ that the lady who was to have acted the part of Virtue, had 
been just unexpectedly brought to bed.’ 

‘It was too much for Cooke, after having so frequently disappointed 
full houses, to be obliged to play to an empty theatre. It was like 
playing whist with dummy. However, towards the close of the O. P, 
war, (which, by the way, excited more the attention of the Parisians 
than the national contest in which we were engaged,) the public had 
adopted the plan of never commencing operations until half-price, to 
the injury of the manager’s purse. It was during the earlier acts of 
‘The Man of the World’ that Cooke, in performing to ‘a beggarly 
account of empty boxes,’ was addressed by one of the actors, in ac. 
cordance with the scene, in a whisper; when the elevated comedian, 
casting a glance around, bitterly observed, ‘ Speak out: there need be 
no secret. No one hears us.’ Poor Cooke could not plead in excuse 
what an actor did on being hissed for too sober a representation of a 
drunken part, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I beg your pardon: but it is really 
the first time I ever was intoxicated.’ 

“His death was in singular accordance with his ¢aste through life. 
He sought the banks of the Brandywine, and whether it were that the 
composition of its stream so little responded to its title as to prey upon 
his spirits, or from some other cause, there he drank his last.” 

“ That puts me in mind of Colonel , of the Artillery, who, when 
an island in the Mediterranean was threatened with a want of water, 
resignedly exclaimed, ‘So long as I have my ration for shaving, I am 
content.’ Having been transferred to Gibraltar, he remained there 
about ten years; and, at the expiration of that period, went on board 
the transport that was to convey him home. Recollecting, however, 
that the water of the Rock was celebrated for its purity, and that it 
might appear singular if thereafter questioned on the point, he should 
have to state his entire ignorance of its boasted qualities, he returned 
on shore for the purpose of tasting the unusual fluid. Eyeing it keenly 
before he applied the glass to his lips, he swallowed a small portion; 
but observed, with a look of ineffable contempt, to a person present, 
‘ Insipid stuff enough! Can’t perceive what the deuce they find init 
to praise.’” 

“ But to return to the stage Morris. I remember a contemporary of 
Cooke, more renowned for his convivial than his histrionic qualities, 
the facetious Dicky Suett; I met with him once in a house situated 
the very confines of Beef and Law; on the line of demarcation between 
the Theatres and Lincoln’s Inn; a sort of debateable ground between 
the spouters and ranters of the stage, and the eaters of commons, by 
either of which party it was frequented. Around a large table in the 
parlour sat a motley group. ‘There were ragged wits, well-dressed 
students, new-fledged actors, a hackney writer or so, an Irish barris- 
ter named Shuter, a Scotch reporter, and a hodge-podge of most dit 
cordant materials congregated under the amalgamating power of Suett, 
who seemed, by the incongruity of his dress and diversified manner, 
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have studied the various tastes of those he swayed, and to be the com- 
rehensive representative of each of the strange beings he looked upon, 
with all of whom he would occasionally identify himself with so much 
ease, that it were hard to say whether it was the result of labour or of 
tact, of calculation, or the mere impulse of mother-wit. The ropes of 
his face, when drawn taught, peculiarly commanded the attention of 
the Caledonian, while the sly and humorous glance of his half-shut eye 
was acknowledged by the Hibernian to whom it was addressed; the 
snow drift of powder which lay in patches on his long, straight hair, 
eed with the taste of his dramatic nurslings; the far-extended cam- 
bric of white frill imposed upon the students, while the unseemly rents 
in his coat at once compensated to the wits for what there might be of 
gaudy or gay in his outward man, We were received with equal 
courtesy and ceremony by the president; and were just seated, when a 
ballet-dancer of Drury-lane entered. As he was a Frenchman, it be- 
came a question of national politeness : and Dicky chestered him to his 
dexter; and, as was befitting, condescended to address him. ‘I am 
proud, Sir,’ said Suett, with the formality of Black Rod himself, ‘to 
do the honours of my country to the representative of a nation which held 
my master Garrick in peculiar respect. He was a great actor, Sir; a 
wonderful man! Your Lekain, or any other Cain, could not come up to 
him, for he was Ab/e. Pardon the pun, Oh la !—but he was vain, Sir; 
vain as a peacock ; it could not be of his person. Had he been, as 
Richard has it, ‘a marvellous proper man’ like myself, one might have 
said something. He used to say, | was too lean for Suett, Oh dear! 
A votre santé, Monsieur, happy to see you on this side the Channel. 
Never been to France yet, although in the Straits great part of my 
life, and not unfrequently Aalf seas over.—Well, Sir, to return to 
Garrick. There was that man ‘ frae the North,’ who wrote the 
History of England and Roderick Random,—the latter a true story, 
they say ;—he who challenged Campbell the barrister, for calling him 
numes, To bias the cause. Well, Sir, Davy refused one of his farces ; 
but the wily Caledonian pocketed the affront, in cooly observing, ‘ that 
he had nearly completed another volume of his History, and hoped he 
might be permitted to name the British Roscius, the pride of his coun- 
try, and all that sort of thing.’ It was a palpable hit, Sir—the thing 
was settled—the manager managed ; and Smelfungus retired, without his 
manuscript, half sorry he had not added another scene to his farce. 
Well, Sir, the story got wind, and some days after Davy dined with a 
lawyer who had interested himself vainly for a friend’s comedy with 
him, when, in the course of conversation, the barrister observed to 
Davy, before a large company, that he had nearly compiled another 
volume of The Statutes at large (would they were all at /arge), and 
hoped he might be permitted to name the British Roscius, the pride of 
is country, There was a roar at the expense of Garrick. ‘ The gall- 
ed jade’ winced terribly :—he was touchy as tinder, Sir :—never was 
Digest so ill-digested !” 

“It was when the meteor-like popularity of little Betty was at its 
height that poor Suett fell ill, at what he termed his town residence (a 
second-floor in a low street), and the pigmy Roscius, having eaten too 
much fruit, kept all London in intense agony for his fate at the same 
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moment. Bulletins were exhibited in Southampton Row several tine 
a-day, signed by numerous physicians. Had he died, how posterity 
would have been befooled! Suett was then actually dying, yet would 
he have his joke, and his last moments were cheered by the horse. 
laugh of the rabble assembled to spell the bulletin suspended to ‘ the 
second-floor bell,’ attested by the mark of the old woman who attend. 
ed him. ‘ You shall be buried in Saint Paul’s,’ said a friend. * Oh 
la!’ was the dying ejaculation of the comedian. 

‘* He was a great friend of Palmer; the singular manner of whose 
death on the stage has been recorded, in repeating the sentence, 
* There is another and a better world.’” 

“That of Bond, the translator of Zara, was equally extraordinary, 
He was an excessive admirer of the French theatre, and greatly at. 
tached to amateur performances. His repeated endeavours to have | 
Zara brought forward at the public theatres had wholly failed; but, 
after overcoming many difficulties, he contrived to procure a compan 
of private performers, and, at his own expense, it was brought forward 
in the year 1734, in York Buildings. The public were highly inte. 
rested on its announcement, and the first night the crowd assembled 
exceeded any thing that had been known at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden. ‘The translator personated Lusignan ; and when he fainted on 
recognizing his daughter, long and repeated shouts of applause attest- 
ed the impression his acting had made on the audience: plaudits con- 
tinued as the actor remained motionless; at length the cheers relaxed, 
but he stirred not ;—attempts were made to arouse him, but he was 
dead!” 

‘* Another, and more extraordinary scene ef tragedy is reported to | 
have occurred upon the stage in Sweden, in the reign of King John the 
Second. That prince having commanded the performance of the “ Mys- 
tery of the Passion,” the actor who performed Longis, carried away by 
strange enthusiasm, actually killed the person who was nominated to 
act with him; and who, in the struggles of death, suffocated the female 
who represented the Magdalen. ‘The intemperate character of the 
prince led him to rush from his seat, and, with one blow of his cime- 
ter, he severed the head of Longis from his shoulders ; but the specta- 
tors of that rude period, from vexation at being deprived of their fa 
vourite amusement, or shocked at the conduct of their sovereign, pre- 
cipitated themselves upon the stage, and beheaded the monarch himself 
upon the spot. 

* The death of Baron, the celebrated French tragedian, was due tobis 
pushing away a naked sword with his foot, when performing Diego ia 
the Cid, it having slightly wounded him in the toe, which, being ne- 
glected, became a gangrene; and the actor, having deliberated some 
time between death and the necessity of resigning his profession with 
his leg, preferred the former, and expired.” 
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GOOD-NIGHT TO THE SEASON, 


Thus runs the world away.—HamM_Ler. 


Goop-nicut to the Season! ‘tis over! 
Gay dwellings no longer are gay ; 
The courtier, the gambler, the lover, 

Are scatter’d, like swallows, away : 
There’s nobody left to invite one, 
Except my good uncle and spouse ; 
My mistress is bathing at Brighton, 
- My patron is sailing at Cowes: 
For want of a better employment, 
Till Ponto and Don can get out, 
I'll cultivate rural enjoyment, 
And angle immensely for trout. . 


Good-night to the Season !—the lobbies, 
Their changes, and rumours of change, 
Which startled the rustic Sir Bobbies, 
And made all the Bishops look strange : 
The breaches, and battles, and blunders, 
Perform’d by the Commons and Peers ; 
The Marquis’s eloquent thunders, 
The Baronet’s eloquent ears : 
Denouncings of Papists and treasons, 
Of foreign dominion and oats ; 
gy ir en: of reasons, 
And misunderstandings of notes. 


Good-night to the Season !—the buildings 
Enough to make Inigo sick ; 

The paintings, and plasterings, and gildings, 
Of stucco, and marble, pom j bem ; 

The orders deliciously blended, 
From love of effect, into one ; 

The club-houses only intended, 
The palaces only begun ; 

The hell where the fiend, in his glory, 
Sits staring at putty and stones, 

And scrambles from story to story, 
To rattle at midnight his bones. 


Good-night to the Season !—the dances, 
The fillings of hot little rooms, 
The glancings of rapturous glances, 
The fancyings of fancy costumes; 
The pleasures which Fashion makes duties, 
The praisings of fiddles and flutes, 
The luxury of looking at beauties, 
The tedium of talking to mutes ; 
The female diplomatists, planners 
Of matches for Laura and Jane, 
The ice of her Ladyship’s manners, 
The ice of his Lordship’s champagne. 


Good-night to the Season !—the rages 
Led off by the chiefs of the throng, 

The Lady Matilda's new pages, 

The Lady Eliza's new song ; 
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Good-night to the Season. 


Miss Fennel’'s Macaw, which at Boodle s 
Is held to have something to say ; 


Mrs. Splenetie’s musical Poodles, 


Which bark “ Batti, batti!” all day ; 


The pony Sir Araby sported, 


As hot and as black as ¢ 


And the Lion his mother in 


In bearskins and grease 


s coal, 


So very majestic and tall ; 


Miss Ayton, whose singing was so 80, 


And Pasta, divinest of all; 


The labour in vain of the 


Ballet, 


So sadly deficient in stars ; 


The foreigners thronging the Alley, 


Exhaling the breath of cigars ; 


The “ loge,” where some heiress, how killing 


Environ’d with Exquisites sits, 


The lovely one out of her drilling, 


The silly ones out of their wits. 


Good-night to the Season !—the splendou: 
That beam’d in the Spanish Bazaar ; 

Where 1 purchased—my heart was so tender 
A card-case,—a pasteboard guitar,— 


A bottle of perfume,—a gi 


A lithograph’d Riego full-grown, 


Whom Bigotry drew on a 


That artists might draw him on stone,— 


A small panorama of Sevil 


rdle,— 
hurdle, 


le,— 


A trap for demolishing flies,— 
A caricature of the Devil,— 


And a look from Miss Sheridan’s eyes. 


(iood-night to the Season !—the flowers 


Of the grand horticultural féte, 


When boudoirs were quitted for bowers, 
And the fashion was not to be late ; 
When all who had money and leisure 


Girew rural o’er ices and wines, 
All pleasantly toiling for pleasure, 
All hungrily pining for pines, 


And making of beautiful s 
And marring of beautifu 


poreng 
shows, 


And feeding on delicate peaches, 


And treading on delicate toes. 


Good-night to the Season !—another 
Will come with its trifles and toys, 
And hurry away, like its brother, © 
In sunshine, and odour, and noise. 
Will it come with a rose or a briar ? 
Will it come with a blessing or curse ? 
Will its bonnets be lower or higher ? 
Will its morals be better or worse ? 
Will it find me grown thinner or fatter, 


Or fonder of wrong or of right, 


(r married, or buried ?—no matter, 
(rood-night to the Season, Good-night ! 
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Good-night to the Season !—the Toso, 
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WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS.—NO. VIII. 
Roman Society — Princess Borghese-— Prince of Saxe Gotha, Sc. ec. 


Tus Princess Borghese was indeed the principal figure of her own Ta- 
bleau; but I found myself scarcely justified in pronouncing on her merits 
froma mere salon acquaintance of a few hours. I waited, theretore, with 
impatience an opportunity of approaching her in those moments of domestic 
intercourse When the real features of a character appear, unaffected by the 
assumed colouring and false lights of public representation.‘ Representer 
noblement” is still an accomplishment ; and though the Princess seems to 
have insisted less upon {its necessity or importance, than any other court re- 
presentant that I know, yet it was still easy to perceive there were looks 
got up, and smiles expended, and opinions curtailed or suppressed, which 
made the Dame.du Salona very different sort of person from the Dame du 
Boudoir. The opportunity which I desired was soon offered. ‘The Princess 
invited me the next day to a dinner at her villa Paolina, a delicious retreat, 
which she had chosen herself within the walls of the city near the Porta 
Pia. She usually spent in this enchanting spot a great portion of her spring 
and autumn. ‘The autumn in Rome scarcely closes till December, and the 
month of Oetober was now only in fits decline. The vintage had been just 
gathered in, and every thing wore an air of teeming and tranquil abundance, 
which eminently disposed the mind to enjoy every object upon which it re- 
posed. ‘The Princess still dined early, and walked in the evening, except 
when compelled by her ‘Tuesday conversaziones to return to town. I was 
therefore obliged to sacrifice my prejects for the morning (a sacrifice which 
did not draw much upon my philosophy), and content myself as I could, in- 
stead of visiting St. Peter’s and the Forum, with what objects of minor in- 
terest 1 might chance to meet with in the course of my promenade. 

You pass from the Trinita de’ Monti to the Piazza (if so it can be called) 
de’ quattro Fontane, near the Palazzo Barberini, where there is nothing to 
arrest the attention but the four mutilated divinities, or semi-divinities, who 
preside over its stinted streams. Near is the Chiesetta of San Carlo, which 
issaid (there are many of these on-dits at Rome) to cover precisely the 
same space occupied by a single pilaster of St. Peter's. It is as hideous in- 
side and outside as modern architects and nuns could make it, and ranks de- 
servedly amongst the recognized monsters of Rome. From the centre of 
these fountains there is # magnificent architectural view. Four regular 
streets cross each other at right angles—a marvel ina continental city,—and 
two of these are terminated by veritable Egyptian obelisks, if not of great 
size, of very great beauty. That of the Monte Cavallo, or the Quirinal, 
has the additional embellishment of the celebrated horses and heroes, and 
of a really fine Fountain, which is still a subject of antiquarian chit-chat and 
sneer.* The Santa Maria Maggiore, or the Basilica Liberiana, forms the 
background, and supports with originality and effect the other. ‘The third 
street, by which you arrive, bears the names Sistina and Felice, in reference 
to Sixtus V. The fourth is called La Pia, and stretches on in a right line, 
broad, well-paved, here and there broken by picturesque gardens, and more 
picturesque chapels, breathing everywhere of antiquity and the country, 
until it passes under the Porta Pia to the Campagna. i soon found myself 
near the Carthusian convent, one of the most truly conventual at Rome, 
and a rich mine of cloister effects of Granet and his school, and in face of 
the Edicolw or chapels of Santa Susanna and the Vittoria. Below to the 

eft are the Horti Sallustiani and grass-grown traces, now and then relieved 
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* The Fountain is above all censure. It is fine red granite Tazza, which lay so 
long in the Forum, aud was restored to its original use by the late Pope. The in 
‘cription, which employs the word Symplegma, in a uew and scarcely authorized 
sense, recalls too closely the passage of Suetonius. But it was written by the 
Adbate Fea, ‘et solem quis dicere falsum,” &c. 
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by rich gleams of brick, of the ancient Circus. Both these chapels bear rap) 
evidence of the lower empire of Italian taste: without, they are laborious), 
and feebly minute—though their proportions are worthy of better ornament 
within, particularly the Vittoria, a chaos of marble, gilding, stucco, on 
continual shrine. The St. Joseph and St. Teresa, at the side altars, an 
attractions. They come from Bernini, sometimes the Canova of his day, 
as Canova was too often the Bernini of his. St. Joseph is the more temp 
rately treated of the two; and, as far as mere conception goes, might belong 
to any artist: the draperies in every fold ery out Bernini. The Sain 
Teresa has a merit and demerit of its own: in this it is peculiarly Berni. 
nesque, for in his manner at least he had the power of stamping himself o 
his works: he sculptures in an idiom which cannot be mistaken for copyism. 
The first emotion is akin to admiration, the second produces a smile. The 
saint leans against a pillar, and raises her eyes, heavy with joy and pleasure, 
with an aspiration of piety singularly voluptuous, towards a young and bean. 


tiful angel just descending, like a “ feathered Mercury,” on our earth, and | 


pre ring gently to wound her with the inflamed darts.of divine love. She 
is the very personification of the quietism of Madame Guyon and her dis 
ciples of St. Cyr, to whom prayer was more agreeable than any duty, and is 
the best embodying I know of, of that very ill defined spirit of devotion, 
which, in an Italian mind in particular, hovers between earth and heaven. 
There is a positiveness and terrestrial clothing about the passion, whic 
without belonging decidedly to the sensual, looks very like its substitute. 
The whole attitude of the saint borders on that languor which may result 
from any kind of eestasy, and there is an answering warmth in the smile o 
the angel, which, whatever may be thought of its object, is at least equivocal 
in the expression. Giotto, Beato Angelo, Fra Bartolemeo, painted thei 
spiritual essences otherwise :—they came cold and pure from the regions of 
the Highest, and wear, intheir communion with lower natures, almost a)- 
ways something of the chaste severity or solemn compassion which is the 
distinctive of their heavenly superiority. St. Teresa is the St. Teresa in- 
deed: her works abound with this very same spirit of amorous mysticism, 
which, without changing much the passion, and not at all the language, seeks 
compensation in Heaven for its privations upon earth. The convents in the 
South are largely coloured by this same tide of human feeling, flowing under 
anew and purified name; and love and devotion, and devotion and love, 
scarcely distinguishable from each other in their interchanges, fill up 
much of the time and thoughts of the cloister as of the court.* — 1 had for 
gotten to notice the very artful management of the light : no petite maitress 
boudoir at Paris could be illuminated with more tenderness and address. 
The two chapels just noticed immediately face the Piazza de’ Termini, © 
named from the Fountain, as the Fountain from its Egyptian lions. The 
Fountain has some celebrity—the idea is not without merit. Moses striking 
the rock, and living waters gushing out at his command, is not an —— 
priate emblem for the fountain of a pontifical city, and quite as good a him 
as a verse from the Bible, orthe admonitions in the shape of ‘ Eternita’ 
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and “ Dio ci vede,” which we meet on every peasant’s door. But whatever | 
merit may belong to the thought, it is altogether smothered in the executio®. | 
Moses stands with less dignity than a Silenus, and his companions are pre | 


bendaries scarcely fitted to their stalls. The water is supplied by an aque 
duct, the restoration of which was in itself a feat. It goes at present under 
the name of the Felix, for the ambitious Sixtus was not ashamed of the 
name of the Porcaro of Mont’ Alto, and often substituted an appellation 
which he considered an augury of his subsequent fortune for the cognome?, 
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* The hymns composed and used in some of these convents are curious i 
stances. Those | have in my possession leave the Canticle of Canticles far bebio 
in the warmth and vividness of their colouring, and whether inspired by the 
Agapea of the carly Christians, or the love-feasts of the Methodists, would 2° 
discrace either. 
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which, he in obedience to custom, was obliged to adopt on his accession to the 
throne. Adjoining the Fountain are the baths of Diocletian, now the 
Deh of Madonna degli Angioli, dignified not more by its ancient renown 
than by the architecture of Michael Angelo and the ashes of Salvator Rosa, 
and still holding the first rank amongst the first edifices of Rome. ‘The 
church itself, the Pinacotheca of the ancient Therme, was shut ; the ruins 
near, though interesting to the antiquary, and inestimable to the artist, 
are comparatively trifling ; and, after groping a little through their plan, I 
deemed it more judicious to defer all farther examination to a future day. 
The Villa Negroni and Villa Strozzi spread near ; their sombre and neglected 
gardens, and an English face or two peeping amongst them, soon recalled 
me to the walks and misanthropy of Alfieri: like the Rucellai at Florence, 
and the Este at Tivoli, they still breathe of the men and minds with whom 
their name and beauties have descended to posterity. At no great distance 
in the Via Macao, a mere lane of garden-walls and hedges, lived the Am- 
bassador Azara, the friend, though patron of Mengs, and original editor of 
his pictorial Metaphysics. Fea has since given an Editio Optima, which has 
less of the man and his pretension than could have. been hoped for from the 
temptation placed before him. Mengs was the coterie Apollo of his day, 
and played feebly enough the restorer of ancient art amongst the degenerate 
descendants of the degenerate schools of the Pietros di Cortona, the Roma- 
nellis, &e. &c. The task was easy—the first step was a marvel and a merit ; 
but the infection of his predecessors was still visible ; even in his Muses, 
with great professions of thought and execution, he has hardly arrived at 
the point from which the French school set out. His colouring has no flow, 
and his handling is as mannered as his language. Yet his writings do not 
want boldness: they have the tranchant and the dogmatism of a recognized 
oracle. “‘'The manner of seeing in the Fine Arts,” a small pamphlet by 
Milizia, which created a sensation at the time of its first publication, pro- 
fesses to be the code of his school, on the architecture, statuary, and paint- 
ing of Italy, and particularly of the capital. It is — enough, but also 
impudent to an excess; it sets you thinking, without, however, teaching 
you tothink. The chief glory of Raphael Mengs is to have made straight the 
ways for a recurrence to those better principles which have since revo- 
lutionized the schools of the Continent. Azara’s villa was now deserted 
and about to be sold. It was a little after purchased for a trifle, by a cook, 
I think, of the ex-King of Spain. His place in the literary world was filled 
up as easily by a succession of literary diplomates ; Italinsky the Russian, 
and Blacas the French Ambassador, represented very favourably, when | 
was at Rome, the literary spirit of their respective nations. Indeed, the 
whole corps diplomatique is generally distinguished by all the intellectual 
passions of the place, and leaves behind it, with few exceptions, recollec- 
tions of connoisseurship, which, in the estimate of the Romans, covers a mul- 
titude of sins, from which no embassy, in the present situation of the Penin- 
sula, can be supposed to be exempt. On leaving the Villa Azara, and its 
philosophical souvenirs, 1 found myself in the immediate vicinity of the 
r of Servius Tullus: the late discoveries have furnished the antiquary 
with data which were long wanted, and determine very accurately the 
boundaries of the Regal City, towards the south. ‘To an architect who has 
examined the Capitol, they present no novelty. Near is the Castrum Pra- 
torianum, small for our notions of a barrack, and feebly constructed for 
defence. A few steps farther bring you to the Porta Pia, an unfinished pile 
of awkwardness and absurdity, for which apologies have in vain been sought, 
in one of those gossiping lies with which the biography of the great artists 
abound.* In turning back from the Porta Pia, you suddenly fall on the 


ete 


* The barber’s bdsin and towel, which have been detected in the rude patera 
and wreath at each side of the arch, and the story which has been built on this dis- 
covery, is much more in the spirit of Celleni, than, with all bis eccentricity, of 
Michael Angelo. 
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Villa Paolina, and $ found myself before its gate, in sufficient time to way 
round and examine at leisure most of its details. It stands on the site (; 
we are to believe the last arrangements of Reman topography) of the Cap. 
pus Sceleratus, or Accursed Field,—the scene of those inquisition judge. 
ments of ancient Rome on the infringers of the vestal vow ; an anoma) 
hy the by, sufficiently absurd in a country and religion which worshippe; 
and paid the worshippers of the terrestrial Venus ; but easily accountable; q 
the grounds of that patrician severity so essential to the permanence of , 
revolution purely aristocratic in its origin (as all early revolutions mug 
necessarily be), and which was supposed to involve, not merely the superi. 
ority of a privileged class, but tue glory and existence of the empire itself 
No relies of interest have been yet found, nor is there much reason to e. 
pect any. The infrequency of the punishment, whether arising from th 
infrequency of the crime or of its detection, sufficiently explains this def. 
ciency. The space occupied by the villa amounts to a very few acres, and 
they are principally covered by buildings. You have the villa in the centre. 
at the entrance a small easiny, but quite large enough te fill the ambition 
an Knelish country gentleman ; near an isolated salone or loggia, looking out 
as well as the casino on the street ; and at the other extremity an ancient 
tower, attached to the walls of Arcadius, and about the same date, but ip 
sufficient preservation to be still habitable, and used in connexion with the 
orangery uear, for the purposes of gardening. When purchased from the 
Prince Sciarra Colonna, whose name it bore, it was a mere vineyard, the 
crounds neglected, the buildings defaced, and verging rapidly to ruin 
Under the hand of the Princess, every thing soon assumed a new brillianey 
France, with all its elegancies, was married to the classic and more solid 


Sekcoed 





magnificence of Italy. The vigna, with great expense, was progressively 
courted into an English pleasure-ground ; the villa, without altering its pro 
portions, grew by degrees into a smaller Trianon, the admirable decorations 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum were with extreme taste grouped upon its walls 
amd Lyons silks, Roman marbles, and English mahoganies, vied with each 
other in every room. The portico, small and simple, with the chapel on 
one side, and the library on the other, is sueceeded by a hall, extending the 


whole breadth of the building, and round which are grouped the dining- | 


room, billiard-room, cabinet d’etude, bath, &e. The tirst floor has a hall 
above the preceding, and of similar dimensions, and opening into the salor 
de reception, music-room, boudoir, bed-room, cabinet de toilette comm 
nieating by a handsome cioceiala, or winding staircase, with the bath, and 
from thence with the terrace and the garden below. From the terrace and the 
baleony, the view is one of the most characteristically classic which the pen 
cil of Claude, or the Poussins, could have ever poured upon their eanvas 
I despair of pourtraying adequately, toa northern reader uninitiated in sue 
scenes, the combination of various and contrasting, but not discordant 
beauties, which at every turn shone out before me. On the left the eye 
soon o'erpast the rich red boundary of the Aurelian wall, and wandered over 
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the sea-like expanse of the Campagna ; seamed with the diverging rays @ 
six aqueduets, and terminating in the magnificent curtain of the Alban and 
Sabine mountains on one side, and on the other in a line of hazy purple, 
which was alternately taken for the sky or the Mediterranean. The first 
general impression over, the chief features successively began to claim the 
attention of the spectator. I saw villas sparkling among their pines, 20¥ 
burnished by the descending sun into faint resemblances of golden pillars, 
and lonely towers and plashes of sullen water, each recalling with its ancient 
or modern name some fragments of their early renown, and lines of ruin 

villages, and promontories, and sepulchral tumuli, and creeks and forests 
And then the eye began to make its selections. I soon discerned the Latié 
Mount, well distinguished by the modern convent of the Passionisti, whic! 
has succeeded to the site, but not to the honours of the Temple of Jupiter 
and the brow of Tusculum, still white with its patrician villas, and the bole 
washes and rough ravines of the Sabinum, here and there dashed with ter 
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rents or SnOWS ; and what seemed Tivoli in a mist of heat rolling off to the 

north, and Soracte, the 8S. Oreste* of the modern Latin ; and lastly, the 
nearer walls and gates of Rome, and its confused assemblage of churches 

and palaces, lost and gained at intervals through clusters of vineyards and 

aqueducts and convents, which everywhere intervene between the modern 

city and the ruins of the ancient. Not a line without its interest, and a 

tale and moral in every view. It is a different thing to read your poets ina 
lecture hall, and to see them written in all their original freshness in every 
landseape around you. Nor was this glorious scene without its appropriate 
accompaniments of sounds and smells. lhe air was loaded with the fra- 
grance of the declining year, and the joyful cheers of the vintage were 
scarcely yet over. In the vineyards below the walls, for the walls of the 
villa were also those of the town, the Ritornella of the Vigneroli was dis- 
tinctly heard, and with it the noise of the tambourine and the cries of the 
Kminenti, and now and then the loud laugh of some friar returning from a 
successful quest, and taking advantage of the season and its gaieties to ad- 
vance and enforce his claims on the generosity of his companions. A sue- 
cession of many centuries was now insensibly grouping before me, and I felt 
myself gradually lapsing into that delightful indifference to all present 
things, which is the habit and mood of this soil and climate, when I was 
warned from my reverie by the arrival of several strangers. After the 
usual salutations, we adjourned to the salle de musique, and there waited, in 
something very like silence, the entry of the Princess. 

She appeared from her boudoir after a short delay, leaning on her nephew, 
the young Prince Napoleon, son of the Comte St. Leu, ex-King of Holland, 
and at one time Grand Duke of Cleves and presumptive heir to the empire 
of France. ‘There was something inexpressibly kind and playful (and no 
nation are more so in their domestic relations than the French) in the 
laughing manner in which she rallied him on some sarcasms of his father’s. 
After some apologies to her guests, she pointed to them, from her window, 
but without any real sentiment of their beauty, the chief features of her 
magnificent landscape. All this was merely to fill up a hiatus in the con- 
versation:—but manner is every thing, where matter, from political and 
other causes, is almost nothing, and nonsense in her mouth very nearly 
became a grace. ‘The Prince was about sixteen, and had all the gaiety and 
artlessness of that age. His features regular but not striking, pleasing 
rather than talented, were very fair translations of his moral and intellectual 
qualities. He had a strong resemblance to his father, and very little to the 
other branches of his family. He played about with the usual indifference 
of a boy emancipated for a few hours from the jurisdiction of his pedagogue ; 
but without any of that boisterous confidence in his own situation which 
characterizes the spoiled child of our own country. His pedagogue, a tall, 
thoughtful, religious-looking personage, with the usual Italian goodnature 
tempered down by the Roman gravity and ecclesiastical profession in his 
manners and appearance, sate solemnly in the corner, discussing in ponder- 
ous sentences the late improvisazione of Sgricci, and near were heard the 
brusque accents of modern French gallantry, occasionally rambling from 
the lips of an officer, who I afterwards found was attached to the same 
household, and who was not neglectful of the duties imposed by his proximity 
to the dame d’honneur. The pedagogue was the Abbate P——, pe re at 
the Propaganda for a foreign mission amongst the heathen, and well read in 
the classic and oriental languages; the officer an ex-captain of cavalry, 
military governor of the young prince, still bristling with recollections of the 
Grande Armée, all over hussar, a hater, ec professo, of the English, and in 
right of a very warlike person and enormous mustachios, disdaining all those 
softer parts of conversation which were once the boast and study of the heroes 
a la Grammont, and % la Condé. Every thing foreign, and every one was 
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so but a Frenchman and «a Napoleonist, for even a Bonapartist was to, 
comprehensive a term for his political predilections, was received, an 
oftener repulsed, by a frown. He stood intrenched in his avowed abhop. 
rence, and was seldom intruded upon, beyond a question and a nod. }, 
was afterwards succeeded by an Italian colonel of somewhat milder tem, 
wrament, who had distinguished himself in the earlier campaigns of Italy 
tinder both these gentlemen the young Prince had made censiderab) 
advances in the sciences; military mathematics and ‘military exercises ¢, 
cupied the chief portion of his attention ; with those, the literature of hi 


country, and a certain share of classic reading, proportionate to his after. | 
wants, the arts, and accomplishments of society were blended with mud | 
judgment and success. ‘The formation of his character was immediately | 


superintended by his father, who was devoted to his education with a zeq | 


which did him searcely less honour than the remarkable integrity of his 


public conduct: it moderated the pedantry and affectation of his other ip. | 
structors, and kept the family affections in the right “pote but I must a | 


the same time observe, that the over-watchfulness which accompanied every 
movement, had checked too much the bold and free impulses of the young 
spirit, and infused certain shades of that domestic timidity which is often 
extended through after-life, and is one of those characteristics of private con 
tinental education, which so essentially contrasts it to our own. 

The Princess was soon followed by her other guests: they were motley 
enough. ‘The first figure I noticed was an Englishman of high rank, the 
representative of one of our most illustrious houses, and in whose exterior 
and manners seemed cast together the simple, though gentlemanlike, court. 
liness of the present age, and some traces of those graver graces, and better. 
marshalled proprieties, which gave a certain stage dignity to the court circles 
of the last. He was excessively tall, thin, pale, if not sallow, and dressed » 
as to form a link between past and present fashions. His French was good, 
but studied in the school of Voiture, and his attitude and language a cop- 
stant exaggeration of that * devouement sans bornes” to the softer sex, which 
was once the chivalrous distinction of the Dillons and Douglasses, and whieh, 
now nearly extinct, was then almost the only quality which redeemed us in the 
estimate of the courtiers of Louis from the imputation of universal barbarism 
and brutality. Next to the English nobleman was a group of a very different 
character, the young and giddy and handsome and affected Marchese V—, 
descended from one of the ancient dynasties of Italy—the Bolognese Mar. 
chesa M , of some notoriety, and greater beautv—and a crowd of Lom- 
bard nobles, who betrayed, in their loud efforts at liveliness, that heavy aping 
of Gallic idioms, in manners as well as language, which roused the poetic 
irascibility of Alfieri. ‘They differed as much from the Romans in the round- 
ness and freshness of their physiognomies, as in that certain sort of cumber- 
some conversation which was neither French nor Italian, but coloured, as isthe 
ocean by the Nile, with the irruption and mixture of both. In a word, the 
* Gallia Togata” was everywhere visible. ‘‘ Des gros garcons qui ne sont 
plus beaux” was the portrait, more just than complimentary, sketched with 
a smile by the Princess herself. Dinner was now called for by the cham- 





berlain, when the Prince Frederick of Saxe Gotha entered rather unex | 


pectedly. After ‘“ maintes reverences,” he was seated beside the Princess, 
who received him with a sort of Letitia Hardy exclamation of delight, 
which, when compared with the solemn vagueness with which his very 
Serene Highness acknowledged it, was, to any one but a “ legitimate,” irre 
sistibly comic. She played at him and for him, and to a man who was only 
to be excited by strong appeals of extravagance from a sort of habitual 
slumber, which extended even to his repasts, the Princess, it may easily be 
imagined, soon became a favourite. I could not have a more favourable 
opportunity of studying him. He sat opposite the window, and the evening 
sun, which was then in all its power, fell on his face in a rich stream of light, 
and gave new relief to all the singularities of his features. He was an e% 
travagantly gigantic man, with a massiveness of limb, flesh, and muscle 2 
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roportion, which very well became the descendant of Witikind: light 
German hair, with huge blunted features, most irregularly made up, and a 
contour of head which was the very type of obstinacy and bluff goodnature, 
give a general idea of this very anti-princely personage. As to details—the 
reader may be glad to know that his eyes were nearly pale blue, strange and 
Hunnish ; his lips such as might become those eyes, and his accent and lan- 
guage precisely of that kind which a reasonable man might have expected from 
such lips. His ideas, for the most part, seemed rambling and lumbering 
through his head, without any order or control ; and whenever they could 
be got together, which was not oftener than a troop of Turkish cavalry, out 
they came, faggoted in such strange language as left his hearers in the 
greatest doubt whether he intended really to have spoken or not. Witha 
slight effort, one might imagine himself in dialogue with one of the Othos ; 
he had all the rough rude rust of antiquity. Then as to his dress, it was 
not to be imitated ; it hung about him like his ideas; nothing could be in 
better keeping. ‘The only symptom of luxury I observed, after some search, 
was a luxury peculiarly his own. Pliny, | think, remarks, that the merveil- 
leux of his time found the real gem rather too heavy an ornament for the 
summer months in Rome, and substituted light paste imitations, delicately 
set, in order that the beauty and elegance of their fingers might be pre- 
served intact from these ‘‘ ungentle oppressions.”” The Prince of Saxe 
Gotha was stoutly constituted ; he despised these effeminacies, and bore his 
whole cabinet about him. ‘Ten rings, of the rarest jewellery, were ranged 
in cabinet order on his ten fingers, the largest and heaviest, as in right of 
precedence, on his thumb. He was, moreover, a Miecenas, and amongst the 
hundreds at Rome, if not the first, certainly not the last; he at least 
asserted his right of protecting, and if he did not acquire the admiration, he 
deserved the gratitude, of poets, painters, and engravers of all ranks.* Nor 
was he without pretensions of his own ; no man piqued himself more on the 
ultra sublime of northern sentiment. He was either a ‘Tartuffe or a Quixote : 
I thought him much more of the latter. He was accustomed to devote an 
hour each day, if public rumour is to be credited, to the ideal contemplation 
of his Dulcinea, “ a dame de ses pensées,” so truly such, that he asserted with- 
out scruple her reality was not to be found upon earth, though the attentions 
which he paid in a subsequent part of the evening to the Marchesa M 
rather belied these protestations, and looked very like an oblivion of mind 
for matter, and just such a sacrifice as is attributed to the sentimental 
Petrarch, when he forgot Laura for the mother of his Francesea. This 
singular compound of metaphysics and physies, of idealism and matter-of- 
fact, of Germanism and Italianism, spent six or seven years of his life at 
Rome in an almost uninterrupted reverie ; seen everywhere, liked in most, 
and laughed at in afew. It was long doubtful whether he was either capable 
or desirous of reigning ; but Fortune, like Horace’s workman, maluit esse 
Deum,—and he now governs, it is said, his little though happy state, in a 
manner which is not at all remarked for its eccentricity by any of the sur- 
rounding sovereigns. 

lhe dinner passed over in the usual half-tone, mezzotint manner, if I may 
use the phrase, of good society in most parts of the world, without any thing 
rising on the surface of conversation, which could give it either a glitter or 
relief. We soon retired to the music-room. The sun had not yet set: the 
promenade of the Porta Pia continued. Next to the August water parties 
in the Piazza Navona, and some of the winter processions, it is considered a 
very attractive specimen of Roman amusement, and is frequented the whole 
of the month with more than ordinary zeal and avidity. The Porta Pia road 
extends in a straight line over a Roman pavé, in more than ordinary Roman 
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*** Apollon Pantoufle,” and ‘* Il Principe di Sasso Gothico,” were the flattering 
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Urnames which their pasquins conferred upon him at Rome,—*‘ ma piano con 
questi recchi.”’ 
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repair, but so narrow as not to allow more than two lines of carriages, on, 
going, the other returning, and both so close upon each other, as to 

as much enquiry and criticism, as the majority at least of the ladies coy 
apprehend or desire. Riding is very nearly out of the question, and ¢, 
young men suffer themselves instead to be packed up, as well as can} 
managed, in their respective caritelles, immediately in face of their respect. 
ive ladies. The equipages were sometimes gaudy, oftener shabby, scarcely 
ever in that chaste medium between the necessary and superfluous, which ; 
exhibited in almost every thing in England. The evening dresses of th 
ladies, for most of these amusements are after dinner, produced a glare ¢ 
colours, which, with the solemnity of the Roman features, now and then Sug. 
gested ideas of a carnival, and dazzled without satisfying either the th 

or the sight. There was no music, little conversation, and less pleasure. 
the pleasure seemed passive, and quite as much to rise from a fine climay 
many changes, and that dozy, dizzy indolence which a person feels betwee 
the Siesta and Prima Sera, as from any more positive enjoyment. We som 
became fatigued, like those on whom we were gazing ; and the lights the 
gleaming in the casement warned us to return to the villa. 

A few new faces dropped in during the course of the evening, but not sud 
as to add any very large contribution to our amusement. The Maestro § 
Musica of the Princess next gave us some of his voluntaries, and a readi 
of the Tancredi of Voltaire succeeded and closed the night. The Princes 
who had a tincture of the family, and I may almost say the national passion, 
for the theatre, and like her brother is said to have caught from the la 
sons of Talma, something of his vigour and elevation in the art, read well 
but acted indifferently ; she had sufficient tact, however, to know her pre 
vince, and almost always to keep within its boundary. A predilection fe 
literary occupation, was in her mind, “ un air comme un autre,” and assumed 
or put off with the costume of the court, or circle, to which she belonged. 
She spoke, or rather talked about poetry and painting and sculpture, « 
she did of dress; and always in a manner which bore the same sort of am. 
logy to the subject, as the rich bindings of her library to the works whic 
they contained. There was great suavity, though very little feature in her 
declamation: the entire art seemed to be to slide gracefully over emotion, 
rather than express it when found, or to excite it when unsought for. 
The reading was intermingled with desultory remarks, commonplaces, in 
the last month imported from Paris, on the vevata quastio of the contrasted 
merits of Lord Byron, Moore, and Scott. The Princess proved nothing bit 
that she knew nothing about any of them: Lord Byron was only noticed ® 
having written an ode against Napoleon, and some stanzas for him: Moor 
had not then published his ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,” or at least its translations hal 
not made their way to the South ; and Sir Walter was only known by his poe 
try,—thanks to the opera of Rossini, and some flaring melodrames of the Porte 
St. Martin. Ossian and Young of course followed, who are as perennial ip 
French imaginations as they were transitory in ours. She now and then, 
indeed, in the course of all this, submitted to the smile and demur of our tal 
Englishman, but he was soon overruled by the rest of the little court ; and to 
gallant “ d’avoir toujours raison,” the Princess very generally concludedin 
the same opinions in which she had begun. But in no instance did she toud 
on polities: carried away impetuously by the moment and its passions, she, i0 
this particular at least, was prudent to a degree ; neither her silence nor cot 
versation betrayed any feeling on the past or future: she seemed to rease” 
on every thing, not as Pauline, but as the Princess Borghese ; and it was ne 
till some months afterwards that I could perfectly understand both the a 
ture and object of the disguise. The remainder of the evening passed of ® 
charades ; and eleven o'clock was the signal for every one,—not excepting 
his Serene Highness, who was fast asleep,—to make their adieux and depart 

My acquaintance with the Princess, which commenced in the manner 
I have just described, continued for some years. It is difficult to transeril’ 
faithfully a first impression, particularly where every day adds or detraes 
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some line from the portrait ; but I then thought the Princess Borghese not 
below her reputation, either in personal attractions or the graces of a singu- 
larly elegant woman. The observation, that no one ever approached Napo- 
leon without being drawn into the circle of his fascination, and feeling his 
prejudices gradually melting from his grasp, was still more truly and fre- 
quently said of her. She was still the Venere Vincitrice of so many admirers, 
and preserved traces which age had touched, but not blotted, of the 
chef d’euvre of Canova. Her person was not tall, nor imposing ; nor did she 
seem moulded in that form which, when obtained, seems to have been pre- 
destined to empire, but in lieu thereof she had about her all that indefinable 
uasiveness which om Se the affections in silence, and has been typified 

y the perfection of unadorned beauty rising from the sea, and gradually calm- 

ing its tumults by a single smile. Her forehead was classically small ; her eyes 
“enamande,” of a gentle blue, which sometimes darkened, like the Emperor's, 
intoaresemblance of hazel or black ; but, unlike his, were generally suffused with 
a sort of coquettish sleepiness, which, whether produced by pain or pleasure, 
wooed and won the imagination more effectively than the brightest sparkle 
from the haughtiest eye. The nose was straight and delicate, but too light for 
any thing merely antique ; the mouth still pleasing, Pama when she 
spoke ; but time had been there, and thinned it of its fulness; it wanted un- 
dulation and variety, if not expression; the structure was too simple, and 
the nicer shadowings of thought were often lost. On her head the most beau- 
tiful hair,—making up in beauty what it wanted in abundance,—was gene- 
rally moulded into the choicest forms of Herculaneum and Pompeii, without 
ever diverging into any of those poor caprices of modern fashion, to which 
she largely sacrificed in other parts of her dress. But it was not in feature, 
but in the manner in which they were put together, that the magic of her 
charms may be said to have consisted. It was that ideal outline of head, 
that purity of classic form which constitutes style, that nicety of harmony, 
the callida junctura of the antique throughout, which distinguished her from 
any other standard, French or English or Italian, to which she might have 
been referred. Her conversation was perfectly easy, often graceful, but al- 
ways trifling; there was nothing in it—nothing of the piquant of French or 
the picturesqueness of English remark ; nothing of the daring and decision 
of her family;* nothing which you could grasp, or, if you could, would 
keep ; but then her voice was of the most fascinating sweetness, and enve- 
loped every thing, as it went along, in its charm. A spirit of easy coquetry 
and gentle frivolity played over her words, as over her features ; and if she 
were a mannerist, she was so good a one as perfectly to conceal it from all. 
With her history I have now little to do, but it may be remarked en passant, 
that the dissipation of the court of Napoleon (and courts and sovereigns are 
bad educators) necessarily left its impressions behind: it may be a matter 
of censure, however, rather than of surprise, that she had not escaped the 
ordeal. She was Napoleon’s favourite sister ; but he was stern and decisive 
with her whenever she attempted to interfere with the lowest wheel of his 
administration. Her spirit of manceuvre was, therefore, limited to the little 
guerilla warfare of the salon; and a sort of guerre de la Fronde between her 
and the other members of the family, gave her full occupation for her ta- 
lents. Marie Louise more than once regretted the quietude of her Austrian 
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* I remember two instances which may appear some exception to this observation. 

® the ambassador Blacas had caused a French painter, whom she bad eme 

yed in the decoration of the Villa Paolina, to retire from her service, she replicd 

to the notification, ‘* that a government which feared women could have little to 

pe from men ;" and, on another occasion, when one of her ci-devant chamber- 

u8,—a name of great historic glory in France,—approached her carriage to apo- 

for his not appearing in her salons at Rome, she turned round to a gentle. 

man near her, and observed with a smile, ‘* That it was rather extraordinary he 

ld not know the way to her salon ; he had passed sufficient time in her ante~ 
chamber to know hy 
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boudoir, and looked back from the splendour of the Tuileries to the almog 
domestic cirele, solemn and phlegmatic as it was, which she had left be. 
hind her at Vienna. The Emperor indeed sometimes, though seldom, inter. 
fered; he was an affectionate husband, and in the account to be adjusted 
between him and his wife by posterity, the balance will appear considerably 
in his favour. St. Helena wipes out a thousand errors, and Marie Louis 
has not proved herself, in her dangers or trials, a Princess Royal of Wirtem. 
berg. In the fate of the family, the Princess Pauline preserved with great 
eclat her position at Rome, though with some diminution by her ri se 
from her husband ; and though she could no longer command the homages 
of the Romans, who are too good observers of the signs of the times, she 
profited by the peace, and had several of her old subjects and courtiers once 
more in her drawing-rooms. I remember meeting, at a later period, the Comte 
de Forbin at one of her levees,* and others, who for once dared the anger of 
the police of the Embassy of France, and came to pay their last adieux to 
the ruin. This was honourable, and perhaps honest. The history of the 
reign at Elba is still as little known as that of the Hundred Days ; but she 
proved in the whole of that transitory revolution, that she had some head 
and more heart. A great deal of the execution of that popular conspiracy 
was in her hands: the ample success is a proof how aft - it was executed. 
The greater portion of her own private jewels were sacrificed to the Em 

ror on his return ; and when every hope was lost, she proposed to watch by 
his death-bed at St. Helena, with a frame and heaith debilitated in the ex. 
treme. The prayer was granted by the English government, when all such 
concessions were too late. The eulogy, however, cannot be carried farther: 
in the ordinary transactions of life she was the very reverse of the medal. 
I could not more accurately describe her than by contrasting her to her 
eldest sister, the Princess Eliza, the Duchesse d’Angouléme of the Bon 
partes, and who, though not “the only man of her family,” was at least 
worthy of ranking amongst the men. She was prodigal, and sometimes ge 
nerous—affectionate but capricious ; and bore, or rather forgot her changes, 
in the more absorbing calamity of the Emperor himself. In the intervals of 
her pleasures, or in the intervals of her sickness, though much of this was 
assumed, like the petite santé of Josephine, she felt, for the moment at least, 
vividly, and often passionately, for his misfortunes ; but a new fashion, or 
new arrival, dissipated the cloud ; every thing seemed evanescent about her, 
except her étourderie. In the mysteries of the toilet she reigned supreme; 
and a passion for dress was perhaps, after all, the first passion of her heart. 
In her boudoirs our elegantes made their morning studies ; and I shall net 
easily forget the review of her “ ecrans,” which made so frequently the de 
light of their evenings. Even our English nobles, cased as their hearts are 
reputed to be in triple mail, and engrained with eternal hatred, as they be 
lieved, to her and her house, have, in the short space of a few hours, let fall 
their arms, like other Rinaldos, before her enchantments, and tarried fe 
years in the gardens of this Armida. 


Some years after, I suddenly received at Rome the news of her death. 
She had spent the greater part of her latter days in Tuscany and the Lue 
chese, far from Rome and her former circle; negotiations had withdraw 
her from both, and subsequently reconciled her to her husband ; but it wa 
only to defeat her enemies, and to expire in his arms. She had been on a visi 
to her relations a few weeks before. I saw her in the palace of one of het 


brothers ; death had already begun within her ; she was a mere shadow 


herself—and the very smile which ane over her emaciated features, 
was in itself the surest prelude to the tomb. Yet even then, to eyes which 
had seen her in other hours, she preserved remembrances of beauty whic 


— ——— — 





* T saw Porbin’s work lying the same evening on her table, with ‘* Dedicace ® 
Roi” on one page, and ‘* Homage a la Princesse” on the other. 
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i could scarcely efface. The structure remained unimpaired ; still 
oo seg claim to ‘chat admiration which followed her to oka last mo 
ment of her life. She was taken ill in the middle of the concert, and 
left the room with a suite which looked like a funeral procession. I followed 
the chamberlains and torches, step by step, slowly and silently down the 
stairs. In a few weeks after her mortal remains were consigned to the tombs 
of the Borghesi, and she was only spoken of at Rome in reference to the ec- 
centricities of her will. 


STEWART S ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND.* 


Tue Philosophy of the human mind, recalled by Bacon to the high- 
road of Experience, received from Locke its first developement, and 
marked the commencement of a new era in the history of science. But 
even during the time that the light of philosophy was spreading over 
the Continent, and exciting the profound inquiries of Condillac in 
France, and of Bonnet in Switzerland, the appearance of Berkeley 
with his unintelligible Idealism, and of Hume with his withering Scep- 
ticism, threatened to envelope that branch of moral study in England 
in its ancient gloom. Reid, endowed with a remarkable degree of 
plain sense, rose to the aid of Truth, and exerted his most powerful 
efforts to prevent the minds of men from being again bewildered among 
vague abstractions and interminable doubts. But as Reid was com- 
pelled to release Philosophy from all useless or captious questions, and 
to prove how plain and intelligible were her principles—overthrowing 
thus the pretensions and the sophisms of his predecessors,—he had not 
time to raise a complete edifice, or to bequeath to us a body of doc- 
trine which could satisfy, in its fullest extent, the demands of the age. 
That task was reserved for Dugald Stewart, who, we may fairly say, 
has fulfilled it with complete success, and who has eonsecrated to this 
object the whole of a long life. 

The two first volumes, which the Scottish sage published on the 
“Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” are known to all 
readers, and have become popular, not only in France and Italy, but in 
several parts of Germany, notwithstanding the obstinate opposition on 
the part of the writers belonging to the latter country to whatever is 
founded on experiment. We are particularly gratified at finding them 
in the hands of youth: and every man, who has a feeling of what is 
true and beautiful, will always remember with pleasure the profound 
chapters on Memory and Abstraction, and the brilliant Preliminary 
Discourse, which is, in itself, a precious specimen of Analysis. In these 
volumes, Mr. Stewart examined into the principal faculties of the 
Understanding: and he has just given to the world a Supplement, in 
the shape of a third volume, in which he treats of the faculties which 
may be termed Auxiliary, but which are of no minor importance, whe- 
ther we consider them in themselves, or in their relations with the pri- 
mary faculties. ‘The name of the author is sufficiently known to form 
@ guarantee to the public that his later researches are worthy of his 








* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Dugald Stewart, Esq. 
Vol. Il. ; to which are annexed, additions to Vol. 1. London, 1%27. 4to. 
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preceding labours. We shall here endeavour to give a rapid sketch of 
them,—such a sketch as the limits of a brief article will permit. 

The first part of the volume before us is devoted to an inquiry into 
Language. The superficial persons who regard this subject as be. 
longing only to the Grammarian, will be surprised to find that philo- 
sophers have frequently made it the subject of their meditations. It js 
nevertheless a fact, as true as a mathematical demonstration, that a pro. 
found analysis of Language is also, in fact, an analysis of Thought, 
Philosophy with all her numberless phenomena is comprehended in 
it; and it is there that we should find an abridgement of the science, 
if it were lost in the works which treat of the subject. This has been 
acknowledged by the most celebrated writers ; and although our au- 
thor does not seem inclined to accord philosophical views to the first 
inventors of language, we think it is easy to reconcile the two opinions, 
which are only contradictory in appearance. The primitive races of 
Man certainly did not form their various tongues with the works of 
Locke or Condillac in their hands; they were not hurried on in their 
search for words by that scientific presentimeat, which having caught a 
glimpse of a grand secret, endeavours to snatch it from the hand of 
Nature—which enabled Galileo to discover the motion of the earth, and 
Newton to reveal the laws of gravitation. But it is no less true, that 
Man in that astonishing invention displayed and put in action for the 
first time all his intellectual resources: he marched, unknown to him. 
self, into new regions, but he entered them by the help of his own 
powers alone; which in their virgin energies (if we may so speak) pro- 
duced stupendous effects, though he was unable to account to himself 
for the causes which were their sources. It was the mind which 
poured itself abroad, and exerted its energies in order to satisfy its 
pressing wants, without having any clear or distinct consciousness of 
what it was doing. The men of the primitive ages, in forming lan- 
guages, performed the part of philosophers without understanding phi- 
losophy, as the labourer measures his field without comprehending 
Euclid: they spoke philosophy, as the Bourgeois gentilhomme spoke 
prose, without knowing it. This principle enters, though but impli- 
citly, into the very foundation of our author’s doctrine. 

Those who have shown in their writings that they love eloquence of 
expression more than vigour of thought, have attributed the origin of 
language to supernatural revelation; and Rousseau was of the number. 
This was, in fact, recognizing in a way which was not likely to be sus- 
pected, the colossal greatness of the invention, which possesses 80 
much of the marvellous, that it almost requires to be explained to cer- 
tain minds by supposing the intervention of a prodigy. Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, without pretending to decide the question in its purely his- 
torical view, gives a frank opinion with regard to it in a logical sense: 
and proves that the faculties of Man have enough of elevation and extent 
to be able of themselves to create languages, without any foreign aid. 
His remarks on this subject are just and luminous, and we are de- 
lighted to recognise in this fact one of the finest arguments in favour 
of the dignity of human nature. He then goes on to distinguish nat 
ral from artificial language, and demonstrates from the opinion of Reid, 
that the second could not even have been conceived without the exist- 
ence of the first. The opinions he expresses on the origin, the pro 
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of gress, and the essential conditions of both, are remarkable for their 
force and truth. It is impossible to carry a philosophical investigation 

nto on all the branches of Discourse to a higher pitch of evidence, or to 
be- place the question in a more luminous point of view. 

lo- From the examination of Language, the author, by a natural transi- 
t is tion, passes to that of the Imitative Faculties. Imitation is in itself a 
ro- sort of language, though of a peculiar nature. We have a tendency to 
rhe. imitate, so fully recognised by men in every age, that Aristotle did not 
in hesitate to regard it as a general characteristic of the species, and styled 
ce, Man an imitative animal: here is a great fact of Experience. This ten- 
een [) dency must depend upon a certain principle—upon some faculty of our 
au: minds ; otherwise it would be a phenomenon apart from the laws which 
irst govern and constitute a sentient and thinking being: here is a great 
ns, fact of Induction. Upto this. point the philosopher has been unem- 
: of barrassed in the march of his analysis. But what is, properly speak- 
: of ing, that power of the human mind which’ excites and developes our 
heir tendency to imitation? Here is a difficulty which an honest thinker 
hta [ee cannot regard as easy of solution: perhaps the thing is altogether in- 
dof explicable. 

and Smith, in speaking of the laws of moral sympathy, has referred them 
that all to a trick of imagination, which transports us, unknown to ourselves, 
‘the [— into the place of the individual whose delights or whose sufferings we 
vim. = share. This hypothesis has been judged insuflicient, and in some re- 
own spects false. Mr. Dugald Stewart adds several new arguments to 
pros [those which have already been alleged against it; and while he triumphs 
self over it in the most positive and peremptory manner, he shows himself 
hich [ inclined to believe that, in order to decide the question, we must have 
y its [) recourse to the influence of Instinct. But what is Instinct? The word has 
s of been a very convenient one for ages, and people have used it as a 
lan- [universal key for the explanation of many inexplicable phenomena. Con- 
phi- dillac, in his Treatise on Animals, and Darwin, in the chapter which he 
ding FF has devoted to the subject in his Zoonomia, have laboured to prove that 
poke Instinct, taken in its ordinary acceptation, that is to say, as a pure and 
npii- simple faculty of the animal being, means nothing—absolutely nothing ; 

and if there be any exaggeration in the consequences which they draw from 

ce of it, we must at least allow that the expression tmsfinct is extremely vague and 
in of indeterminate. We must therefore admit it as an abridged formula, 
nber. a sort of unknown quantity like the letter x of the algebraists, of which 
, Sus the existence is supposed and the characters unknown. Our author is 
DS 80 strongly inclined to the same opinion, as he says elsewhere that Instinct 
» cers ought not to be regarded as a pure and simple faculty, that is to say, 
igald destitute of all mixture of Experience. But in this case the difficulty 
his to which we have just alluded, is only avoided, not removed: for that 
ense : supposes that there is in us a power on which our tendency to imitation 
xtent depends, and nothing more. The determination of this power still 
n aid. rests problematical, and we find ourselves just where we were before. 
e de- We repeat that the difficulty seems to us insoluble. 
avout © Besides, this remark does not weaken all that the author establishes 
nat on the subject as simple facts of experience, and all that he says princi- 
Reid, pally on the influence of imitation in the progressive developement of 
exist- our intellectual faculties. ‘Thus the truth of the positive observations 


is neither destroyed nor obscured : and there we ought to stop: for in 
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sound philosophy the facts are every thing, and the explanations, how. 
ever good they may be, affect in no way their evidence. This opinion 
is also held in the sage and moderate system of the author, who says jp 
one part of his work :— 

“ Thus stopping short at facts, without a more diligent investigation and 
separation of general laws, the only apology I shall offer is the practical a 
plications of which the facts themselves are susceptible, abstracted from all 
consideration of the laws to which they ought ultimately to be referred: 
and my anxiety, on a subject of such peculiar importance, rather to adda 
little to the history of the human mind, than to indulge myself in specula- 
tions and conjectures of more questionable utility.” P. 197. 


The researches of the author into the varieties of the intellectual 
character, and the comparison between the faculties of men and of 
other animals, abound with views equally acute and profound : and 
the details which he gives respecting James Mitchell, born blind and 
deaf, possess the deepest interest. We may observe at the same time, 
that though the author is at bottom an experimental philosopher, there 
is no love of system about him: and he seems always animated by an 
Eclectic spirit, which leads him to adopt aJl reasonable doctrines, what- 
ever may be the school that teaches them. As little can he be re- 
proached with that dryness which generally characterizes philosophical 
works. Mr. Stewart's pages are embellished by a delicate erudition, 
which agreeably breaks the monotony of a sustained inquiry, and leads 
the reader’s imagination among a variety of scientific thoughts, ex- 
pressed simply and clearly. In the recollections called up by his vast 
knowledge, on which he often delights to pause, there is an effusion of 
natural goodness of heart, and a dexterity shown in always exhibiting 
the moral side of the questions he discusses, which communicate to his 
writings the charm produced by reading a work of taste or imagination. 
Mr. Stewart's book makes us love the author, while we profit by bis 
instructions, 


LONDON LYRICS. 
Ugly Objects. 

W nen Nature form’d Sir Samuel Lank, 
She shaped him in an idle prank 

Below her usual level. 
His eyes appear like kidney beans: 
The ladies call him plain: which means 

As ugly as the Devil. 


And yet Sir Samuel “ has a taste :” 
His lawn is by Acacias graced, 
(I sing no idle fable), 
And a young row of sightly elms, 
From parlour-window gaze o’erwhelms 
His coach-house and his stable. 


Meantime his whiskers, in a peak, 
Slope down, invading either cheek ; 
Of late their quantum’s double : 
While twin mustachios o'er his lip 
Impending make the sufferer sip 
His soup in fear and trouble. 
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Letters from the Levant. 


Quoth Richard, ‘‘ What a curly head ! 

Is he a Lancer?” “No,” quoth Ned: 
“The man must suit the place : 

Taste and improvement are his trade— 

Now that the stable ’s hid in shade, 
He's planting out his face.” 


LETTERS FROM THE LEVANT.—NO. Il. 
Smyrna, 


In the night of the 6th of August we came to anchor in the Bay of 
Smyrna, and on waking in the morning were calmly riding within a short 
distance of the landing-place. The dashing of the waters along our 
side had ceased, the foam was no longer twining its snowy wreath 
around our prow, the mighty moving mass was again at rest, and we 
should have almost forgotten that we were still at sea, were it not for 
the presence of the ponderous gun which half filled the little state-room 
on the middle deck where our cots were slung, and the tremulous 
reflection of the sunbeams from the water, which flashed in quiver- 
ing and undulating eddies, through the port-hole on the roof of our 
temporary cabin. On coming upon deck we were involuntarily struck 
with the beauty of the splendid panorama in the midst of which we 
were placed: behind us was the Gulf of Smyrna by which we had 
entered, its then turbulent waters now placid as the brow of infancy, 
and glittering in the beams of the morning sun like plates of silver on 
a warrior’s mail, whilst the snowy sails of the Levantine barks, which 
glided along them, were scarcely to be distinguished from their own 
dazzling whiteness. On every side around us the boats with gilded 
sterns, peculiar to the bay, were passing and repassing amidst ships, 
on the masts of which floated the flags of every trading nation, a crowd 
of hardy Greeks tugging at the oar, and a stately ‘Turk, with graceful 
turban and flowing robes, smoking in haughty ease at the stern. The 
gangways of the frigate were surrounded by shoals of little trafficking 
barks, laden with all the produce of the country: baskets of blushing 
peaches, pears, the amber hue of which was streaked with tints like the 
rose, and heaps of purple grapes flung down in such luxuriant profusion, 
that their luscious bunches were hanging in the rippling water. Around 
us were the sunburnt hills of Asia Minor, their sloping and rugged sides 
studded with white cottages, and variegated with plantations of olives 
and fig-trees, which stretched to the rich gardens at their base, washed 
by the waters of the bay. Before us rested in calm repose “ the birth- 
place of Liomer,” “ The ornament of Asia,” ‘* Izmir the lovely,” “ The 
crown of Tonia ;” and well do its splendid situation and commanding 
prospects merit those impassioned epithets of its ancient chroniclers. 
At the foot of a steep hill, the summit of which is crowned by the ruins of 
a castle of the Lower Empire, the city stretches along the sloping beach, 
its flat-roofed houses mingled with the domes of marble mosques and 
lofty groups of minarets and muezzin towers, whilst its outskirts are 
bordered by the waving groves of funereal cypress, which mark the last 
resting-place of the followers of the Prophet. The long line of the 
Marino is bordered by a train of consular residences, over each of 
which floats the flag of its respective nation. ‘The quay presented a 
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novel spectacle crowded with the inhabitants of every quarter of th. 
globe ;—the swarthy Nubian and the homeless Arab mingling with th 
fair-browed sons of Europe and the West, whilst the calpac of the Gree 
and the crimson bonnet of the Armenian were grouped with the varied 
turban and ‘glittering costumes of the children of Mahomet. Th. 
Turk was lounging with his long chibouque on the beach ; the Drogue. 
man, in his enormous white turban and brown jubee, was leaning 
against the gate of his consulate; and the cry of the itinerant vender of 
sherbet and iced orgeats on the shore blended with the capstan Song 
of the British sailor in the offing, or the ballad of the merry Greek, 4 
he gaily trilled in his caique the deeds of Boukovallos and _his Klefiis, 
The scene was altogether oriental; and our only regret was that we 
had not dropped into the midst of it at once from Europe, instead of 
becoming familiarised to its objects through the gradual medium of 
Greece and the islands of the yean. 

Abovt noon we went on shore, and took up our quarters in the 
Italian locanda, on the beach close by the residence of the consul fur 
the Low Countries, where our windows commanded a prospect of the 
bay and the shipping, and extended as far as the entrance of the Gulf of 
Smyrna and the brown hills of Clazomene. The residence of Mr 
Wherry, the British consul, to whom we paid our landing visit, is one 
of the most extensive in the city, and was built but a few years since 
by the Levant Company, on the destruction of the late building by fire 
or an earthquake, I do not remember which. The accommodations 
are admirable, and to one who had been sojourning in Greece, seemed 
a paradise of comfort, whilst the emoluments of his office afford ample 
scope to the hospitality of the proprietor. A passage through his 
court-yard brought us into the principal street of the Frank quarter, 
which, either from its miserable appearance, though the best in Smyrna, 
or the number of loungers who frequent it, is usually denominated 
‘** Bond-street” by the British officers, and a miserable opening ata 
little distance, planted with a few stunted trees, is dignified with the 
title of Hanover-square. ‘ Bond-street” usually presents such another 
motley picture as the quay, thronged with the straggling wanderers of 
every nation under heaven ; but at this moment it was deserted, the 
sun was at its meridian, the shops were closed, and the inhabitants 
were enjoying their midday sleep in the shade: all was quiet, except 
a few strolling foreigners, or the echoing whips and clamorous voices 
of the Tartar and Janissaries, who dashed at full canter through the 
narrow passage, escorting a party of English travellers on their way t 
Constantinople. Passing along the rows of tumble-down mud houses, 
which form this lounge of fashion, we arrive at the most attractive 
part of the city,—the fruit-market and the bazaars, in which no 
traveller will be disappointed. The avenues of the former are the 
true temple of Pomona, the luscious melons of Cassabar are piled in 
heaps with the peaches and apricots of Sangiac and Vouola, whilst 
pears, pomegranates, almonds, golden apples, tomattas, and a thousand 
others, are built in fragrant pyramids, embedded in clusters of purple 
and amber grapes, and interspersed with these, at every turning, are 
the tinkling® fountains of the venders of cooling sherbets, and draughts 
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* A small reservoir of water is allowed to fall drop by drop on a little tia whee! 
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of every flavour and of icy chillness. But the bazaars form the grand 
attraction: their long lines of arched arcades contain on every side 
ranges of little square apartments, entirely open in front, and raised 
about two feet from the ground. ‘heir shelves on every side are well 
stored with the goods of the merchant, who reclines on a cushion in the 
centre to smoke his amber pipe, or count over and over the polished 
beads of his combolojo. Here again all is variegation and contrast: 
in one box squats the Jew in his dark vest and turban of spotted cotton, 
employed in the intervals of rest in plaiting with nimble fingers braid- 
ing for the jackets of the Greeks, or embroidering the fronts of pa- 

ushes for the Turkish ladies: in another the Mussulman, to whom 
traffic seems an effort, gladly seizes a moment of quiet to lounge on 
his crimson carpet, or sip the transparent decoction of the berry of 
Mocca: in a third a group of merry Greeks are chatting and scream- 
ing over a pack of cards, whose dingy hue is scarcely contrasted with 
the colour of the boards on which they are flung, and who laugh as 
loud, and smile as thoughtlessly, as if in the very bosom of security, 
whilst every day is witness to the immolation of their companions, and 
the glittering sabre hangs by a single tbread over their own devoted 
necks. Arabs and Egyptians, French, English and Italians, crowd 
the passage, amongst whom the Turk, in his flowing garments and 
shuffling slippers,* imperiously demands an ample space for his ortho- 
dox person. In our transactions here we could not avoid being struck 
with the straightforward and honourable manner in which the ‘Turk 
disposed of his wares, for which it was no easy matter to drive a bar- 
gain, when we knew not a word of Turkisi, nor he understood one 
English sentence, and the article was to be paid for in money of every 
coinage, British sovereigns, Spanish dollars, and Turkish Mahmouds 
and paras; but the grand difficulty lay in the latter, of which we some- 
times received four or five hundred inchange. <A para being about the 
eighth part of a penny, it requires long practice to be able to use these 
little pieces correctly. They are of impure silver and as thin as a cob- 
web; the Turk counts them down, in little heaps of five at a time, on 
a board with a raised border, and sloping at the one end to a point, 
through which he pours them into his own bag, or the hand of his cus- 
tomer, whilst the rapidity, and at the same time the exactness, with which 
he spreads down a handful in fives, almost creates a smile at first sight : 
but never could we detect an error of a single one in his favour, nor 
was a different price at any time asked from our servants or ourselves, 
It is needless, however, to say that this equity of principle seemed con- 
fined to the Mussulman dealers alone. Numbers of Armenians are 
constantly to be found in the bazaar, where they make off a living by 
acting as interpreters, or brokers, between the Turks and the fo- 














beneath it, which being thus propelled at a quick rate, makes the noise alluded 
to, for the purpose of attracting purchasers. 

* The slipper of a Mussulman consists of two pieces, in one of which the sole 
and the upper are both made of soft leather, generally yellow morocco ; these are 
Worn in the house, and when the owner is sitting with his legs doubled under him: 
the other piece consists merely of a sole and a front of the same leather as the 
‘aner One, pointed at the toe, and these he puts over the first when moving out of 

» and as they want a heel it requires some management to keep them on the 
foot, and at the same time preserve the stateliness of a Mussulman’s carriage. 
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reigners, and are to be known by the scarlet bonnet, which they wey 
to distinguish them from the Greeks, and preserve themselves frog 
murder in mistake, as has not unfrequently occurred in some of th 
popular insurrections ; and they are of too much value to the Turk 
as interpreters to be thus uselessly butchered like fugitive Greeks, 

On our return to the hotel, we found the landlord in a fiery dispute 
with two English gentlemen, who had just landed from a French bri 
in the bay. One was a fine-looking young man of about four or fir 
and twenty, but apparently in the last stage of emaciation and disease: 
and his companion, rather more robust, was endeavouring to persuade 
the Italian host to give him quarters in the locanda. This, however, 
he obstinately refused, on the plea of the young gentleman’s illness. 
who was reclining, as we entered, on a sofa, in a state of enfeebled ex. 
haustion, with sunken cheek and lustreless eye: whilst the debate wa 
proceeding, and the landlord with expressive shrugs unfeelingly point. 
ed to his miserable appearance, and urged that as a few days mus 
terminate his existence, he should not only have the annoyance of bis 
death and interment, but his establishment would lose its character, in 
the suspicious climate of Smyrna, by an inmate having expired init 
It was with difficulty that the elder gentleman procured permission fo 
him to remain on the sofa whilst he went to seek more hospitable qua- 
ters for him; he succeeded however, and in the evening the invalid was 
removed to a house near St. Catherine’s Gardens, where he stretched 
himself on the bed from which he was never to arise, as he expired o 
the following day. The particulars of his story, as they were related to 
us by his companion, combined with the circumstances of his death, 
contained something peculiarly melancholy and romantic. 

His name was W , and his father, a gentleman in opulent cit 
cumstances, is still resident in Dublin, where he was originally destined 
for the profession of medicine, in the preparatory studies for which he 
had made considerable advancement. It happened that the hospital 
in which he was in the habit of attending clinical lectures, and where a 
considerable portion of his time was spent, adjoined a private establish- 
ment for the care of insane patients, and the garden of the one was se 
parated from the grounds of the other by a wall of inconsiderabk 
height. One day, whilst lingering in the walks in the rear of the hos 
pital, his ear was struck with the plaintive notes of a voice in the adja- 
cent garden, which sang the melancholy Irish air of ‘ Savourneen 
Deelish :” curiosity prompted him to see who the minstrel was, and, 
clambering to an aperture in the dividing wall, he saw immediately 
below him a beautiful girl, who sat in mournful abstraction beneath 3 
tree, plucking the leaves from a rose-bud as she sang her plaintive ait. 
As she raised her head and observed the stranger before her, she smiled 
and beckoned him to come to her; after a moment’s hesitation, and 
reflection on the consequence, he threw himself over the wall and seated 
himself beside her. Her mind seemed in a state of perfect simplicity; 





her disorder appeared to have given her all the playful gentleness of 


childhood, and, as she fixed her dark expressive eyes on his, she would 
smile and caress him, and sing over and over the song she was trilling 
when he had first heard her. Struck with the novelty of such a s- 
tuation, and the beauty of the innocent and helpless being before him, 
Ww stayed long enough to avoid detection, and then returned by 
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the same means he had entered the garden, but not till she had induced 
him to promise to come again and see her. 

The following day he returned and found her at the same spot, 
where she said she had been singing for a long time before, in hopes to 
attract his ear again. He now endeavoured to find out her story, or 
the cause of her derangement, but his efforts were unavailing, or her 
words so incoherent as to convey no connected meaning. She was, 
however, more staid and melancholy while he remained with her, and 
smiled and sighed, and wept and sang, by turns, till it was time for 
him to again bid her adieu. With the exception of those childlike 
wanderings, she betrayed no other marks of insanity ; her aberrations 
were merely playful and innocent : she was often sad and melancholy, 
but oftener lively and light-spirited. 

W——- felt an excitement in her presence which he had never known 
before ; she appeared to him a pure child of Nature, in the extreme of 
Nature’s loveliness. She seemed not as one whom reason had deserted, 
but as a being who had never mingled with the world, and dwelt in the 
midst of its vice and deformity in primeval beauty and uncontaminated 
innocence and affection. His visits were now anxiously repeated and 
as eagerly anticipated by his interesting companion, to whom he found 
himself, almost involuntarily, deeply attached, the more so, perhaps, 
from the romantic circumstances of the case, and the secrecy which it 
was absolutely necessary to maintain of the whole affair, so that no 
ear was privy to his visits, and no eye had marked their meetings. At 
length, however, the matter began to effect a singular change in the 
mind of the lady, which became every day more and more composed, 
though still subject to wanderings and abstraction ; but the new passion, 
which was daily taking possession of her mind, seemed to be eradicat- 
ing the cause, or, at least, counteracting the effects of her malady. This 
alteration was soon visible to the inmates of the house, and the progress 
of her recovery was so rapid as to induce them to seek for some latent 
cause, and to watch her frequent and prolonged visits to the garden; 
the consequence was, that at their next meeting an eye was on them 
which reported the circumstance of W ’s visit to the superior of the 
establishment ; an immediate stop was then put to her return, and the 
lady’s walks confined to another portion of the grounds. ‘The conse- 
quences were soon obvious; her regret and anxiety served to recall her 
disorder with redoubled vigour, and she eagerly demanded to be again 
permitted to see him. A communication was now made to her parents, 
containing a detail of all the circumstances,—her quick recovery, her 
relapse, and the apparent cause of both; and, after some conferences, 
it was resolved that W should be invited to renew his visits, and 
the affair be permitted to take its natural course. He accordingly re- 
paired to the usual rendezvous, where she met him with the most im- 
passioned eagerness, affectionately reproached his absence, and wel- 
comed him with fond and innocent caresses. He now saw her as fre- 
quently as before, and a second time her recovery was rapidly pro- 
gressing, till at length she was so far restored that her parents resolved 
on removing her to her own home, and she accordingly bade adieu to 
the asylum. 

There were here some circumstances which W 's companion, 
Mr, R——, related indistinctly, or of which I retain but an imperfect 
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recollection ; and he who could alone have informed me of them my 
gone to his long home before I heard his singular story. It ap 
however, that, after some farther intercourse, he was obliged to be 4 
sent from Ireland for some time, and during that interval, the pr 

of her mind to perfect collectedness continued uninterrupted ; but he 
former memory seemed to decay with her disease, and she gradual; 
forgot her lover. Long protracted illness ensued, and her spirits ay 
constitution seemed to droop with exhaustion after their former wm 
healthy excitement, till at length, after a tedious recovery from a seris 
of relapses, her faculties were perfectly restored; but every trace g 
her former situation, or the events which had occurred during her jj, 
ness and residence in Dublin, had vanished like a dream from her m 
mory, nor did her family ever venture to touch her feelings by a recy. 
rence to them. 

In the mean time W—— returned, and eagerly flew to embrag 
after so long a separation, her who had never passed from his thoughs 
and his remembrance. Her family felt for him the warmest gratitui 
and affection, from the consciousness that he had been the main instr. 
ment in the restoration of their daughter, but the issue of this intervies 
they awaited with the most painful suspense. She had long ceased y 
mention his name, or betray any symptom of recollecting him; 
seemed to have passed from her memory with the other less importam 
items of her situation, and this moment was now to prove to them whe 
ther any circumstance could make the stream of memory roll back t 
this distracted period of her intellect. From the shock of that inte. 
view W—— never recovered. She received him as her family had a 
ticipated; she saw him as a mere uninteresting stranger; she met him 
with calm, cold politeness, and could ill conceal her astonishment at th 
agitation and despair of his manner, when he found too truly that k 
was no longer remembered with the fond affection he had anticipated. 
He could not repress his anxiety to remind her of their late attach 
ment, but she only heard his distant hints with astonishment and haughty 
surprise. He now found that the only step which remained for him wasto 
endeavour to make a second impression on her renovated heart ; buthe 
failed. There was still some mysterious influence which attached ther 
minds, but the alliance on her part had totally changed its former tone, 
and when she did permit her thoughts to dwell upon him, it was rather 
with aversion than esteem; and her family, after long encouraging bi 
addresses, at length persuaded him to forego his suit, which withs 
heavy hopeless heart he assented to, and bade her adieu for ever. 

But the die of his fortune was cast ; he could no longer walk heed: 
lessly by those scenes where he had once spent hours of happiness, ané 
he felt that, wander where he might, that happiness could never retur. 
At length, to crown his misery, the last ray of hope was shortly after 
shaded by the marriage of his mistress.* W now abandoned 
every prospect at home, and, in order to shake off that melancholy 
which was gathering like rust around his heart, went to the Cont: 
nent ; but change of scene is but a change of ill to those who must bea! 
with them the cause of their sorrow, and find within that aching void 








* She is at present the wife of a gentleman of eminence at the lrish bar. 
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the world can never fill. He hurried in vain from one scene of excite- 
ment to another ; society had no spell to soothe his memory, and 
change no charm to lull it; “ Still slowly passed the melancholy day, 
and still the stranger wist not where to stray ;" at length he joined the 
cause of the struggling Greeks, and his name has been often and ho- 
nourably mentioned amongst the companions of Lord Byron at Misso- 
longhi. After his Lordship’s death he still remained in Greece, but his 
constitution was too weak to permit him to be of active service as a 
Palikari. He had, therefore, taken a post in the garrison, which held 

ession of the castle and town of Navarino, in the Morea, and was 
wounded in the action at Sphacteria, in the summer of 1825. The un- 
skilful management of a native surgeon during his confinement in the 
fortress, previous to its surrender to [brahim Pacha, and a long and 
dangerous fever from the malaria of Pylos, combined with scanty 
diet and bad attendance from his Greek domestics, united with his 
broken spirit to bring on a rapid consumption. It was under these 
circumstances that Mr. R——, who now accompanied him, had found 
him at a village in the district of Maina, and had since paid him every 
attention in his power. By cautious management and gentle voyages he 
had brought him to Hydra, where he was enabled to procure him a 

sage in a French vessel, from whence he hoped to find a British 
ship to land him in England, where his last moments might be watched 
by friendly eyes, and his bones rest with his fathers. The particulars 
of his inhospitable reception here | have already recounted ; but we at 
last saw him fixed under the care of an old French officer at Smyrna, 
en wag him a attention, till he should depart 
for Europe, or for another world. 

We dined at the locanda with a number of Greeks and Austrians, and 
officers of the French and English navy ; and in the evening engaged a 
boat to row us across the bay to the Turkish gardens on the northern 
shore. It was a delicious night; the twinkling stars were scarcely vi- 
sible in the blue silvery sky, and the ocean lay calm as the heavens. 
There was no noise along the dusky shore, and the voice of a Greek 
musician, who accompanied us with his guitar, alone disturbed the solitude 
of the scene. He sang with great taste and feeling the songs of his na- 
tive mountains, and his tones were more musical than the generality of 
the Greeks I have heard in the Morea, whose nasal notes are anything 
but harmony. He had a vast number of the amatory songs of Christo- 
poulo, the Cretan, and the martial lyrics of the Patriot Riga; and it was 
a curious sensation to hear the wild airs of Greece sung almost beneath 
the windows of her insatiate murderers. Of one of the most dramatic 
of his ballads, the following is a literal translation :— 


The Mother of the Kieft. 


She stood where the flood through the valley was toiling, 
And she mark’d where its current was foaming and boiling ; 
And stones in its waters indignantly throwing, 

She chided the stream that so swiftly was flowing. 


“ Flow back to thy mountains, oh, ill-fated river ! 
Dry up all thy waters and vanish for ever ; 

A mother implores, of her child who bereft is, 
Ob leave her a path to the home of the Kleftis! 
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She is hasting to tell them her desolate story, 
Where on Ata they rest in their strong Kleftochori.* 


Her son, the brave Kitzos, the Turks have surrounded, 

And they bear him in triumph, bound, wearied, and wounded; 
+ T'wo thousand behind, and a thousand before him, 

And last, last of all, the sad mother who bore him. 

With the tears of a parent her eyes are o ’erflowing, 

And she calls, as sad looks on her child she is throwing— 

« Of thy arms, my loved Kitzos, the foe has bereft thee ; 

No sword and no clasps of bright silver are left thee.” 


‘ Ah mother, weak mother, why weepest thou still for 

My embossed yataghan and my cuisses of silver ; 

‘The deeds of my valour and fame thou forgettest, 

Nor the end of my youthful career thou regrettest ; 

But in tears for my armour my mother is mourning, 

Is it thus, wretched parent, my love thou ’rt returning?” 


“No, no!” she exclaimed, while with arms twined around him, 
She sever'd the cords where the infidel bound him ; 

And darting like hawks to the brink of the river, 

They cross'd, and escaped from the Moslem for ever. 

It was late when we returned ; and after answering the salute of th 
Turkish night-guard at the landing-place, we reached our hotel, ani 
for the first time for many months, | stretched myself on an Europew 
bed, the yielding softness of which was an agreeable contrast to th 
hard carpets, and harder boards of the Morea and Attica. 

The following day we called to see W » but we found thw 
human sympathy would soon cease for him; the step of death wa 
already on his threshold. The surgeon of 'H. M.S. the Cambria 
had been to see him, but all prospect of his surviving had fled. The 
fatigue of his removal from the vessel, his exposure to the sun in th 
boat whilst landing, and his annoyance at the inn, seemed to have bur- 
ried down the few remaining sands of his glass; and he felt himself tha 
time was drawing to a close with him. He was perfectly collected, 
and, as fully as he could, was giving his last directions to his friend, 
who had so generously attended him ; he spoke much of his family, an 
gave particular messages to each, pointing out to R the variow 
little trinkets he wished to send them as dying memorials of himself; 
ring which he still wore on his finger, and which bore the inscription 
“To the memory of my dear mother,” he desired might be buried with 
him, together with a locket which was suspended from his neck, and 
contained a lock of raven hair: he did not mention whose. But words 
could not paint the expression of his countenance, nor the sad sublimity 
of his voice, when, for the last time, he feebly grasped the hand of hi 
alfectionate friend, thanked him for all his former kindness, and bade 
him his last mortal farewell; he shortly after sank into an apparent) 
painless lethargy, from which he never aroused himself. It was evet 








—_—— 
—_ ee —— —_ ———— 


* An encampment of Klefts. 


t In the original— 
Xiuo8 roy wayour iumpoora, wal bud yiduades wicw 
K dAcforicw whyavev, h paupa Tov mavvouAa. 
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ing before he died; there was not a breath of wind to wave the 
branches of the peach-trees around his window, through which the sun- 
beams were streaming on his death-bed, tinged with the golden dies of 
sunset. It was in a remote corner of Smyrna, and no sound dis- 
turbed the calm silent progress of death; the sun went down at 
length behind the hills ; the clear calm voice of the Muezzin from his 
tower, came from the distant city, and again all was repose. We ap- 


proached the bed of W——, but his soul had bade adieu to mortality ; 
he had expired but a moment before, without a sigh and without a 
struggle. 


We returned at night to our hotel, but the quantities of mosquitoes 
with which it was swarming, from its vicinity to the oozy beach, and 
the hordes of tormenting insects with which our beds were infested, 
obliged us to sleep on board the frigate in which we came. It was 
pretty late when we were ready to go on board; but we found on 
coming to the beach, that, by a regulation of the port, no boats were 
allowed to put off after a certain hour, principally with a design to pre- 
vent the escape of the Greek inhabitants in European vessels: a bribe 
was, however, suggested to the officer on duty, and he agreed for 
three piastres (at that time about eighteen-pence) to allow the boat to 
go out; and we were on the point of starting, when, finding us more 
pliable to his terms than he had calculated, he sent to say that he must 
have three piastres more: to this second imposition we did not so 
readily submit, and the old gentleman shuffled down himself to the 
beach to detain us, threatening that he would fire into our boat if we 
attempted to leave the shore till he had the three piastres ; and we were 
handing him the money, when the barge from the frigate rowed along- 
side; we stepped on board it, to the infinite mortification of the old 
knave, who thus lost his bribe and his temper together. This, I may 
say, is the only instance of imposition or insolence which we met with 
in Turkey, at least in Smyrna, though I am aware that other travellers 
have been less fortunate. 

We had scarcely reached the vessel and turned in to our cots, when 
we heard a distant murmur of voices from the city, and the watch on 
deck announced that a large body of flame was rising above the Frank 
quarter of Smyrna: the gong was immediately sounded, the boats 
lowered, and the officers, with a party of marines and sailors, hurried 
with an engine to the spot, where the fire was raging in a few narrow 
streets at the rear of the British Consulate. It had originated in the 
house of a Jew who had been employed in the manufacture of false 
money, and it was at first conjectured that accident had caused the 
conflagration ; but when the body of the unfortunate wretch and that 
of his daughter were found covered with the stabs of a yataghan, it was 
evident that the act was perpetrated by some incendiary for the pur- 
pose of concealing the plunder and murder of the Jew. When we 
arrived at the scene, the street was so narrow that it was utterly im- 
possible for the engines to approach, and the passage was impeded by 
the ruins of the burning houses, and the remnants of their property, 
which the unfortunate inmates had flung down with the hope of saving 
from destruction. A crowd of Turks, and other sluggish Smyr- 
nots were standing idly by, whilst the British sailors formed a line to 
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carry water in buckets to the flames; but it was evident that no 
resources would be available till the flames had wrought their way to 
some open space where the engines could be brought to master them, 
The scene was truly terrific; the night so calm that the tall pyramid of 
flame and smoke was rising perpendicularly above the city, scattering 
on every side its bright volcanoof sparks and burning wood ; whilst be- 
neath every other sound was drowned in the crackling and roaring of the 
flame, the hissing of the water, and the cries of the miserable wretches, 
who were obliged to view in motionless agony the destruction of their 
homes, which no efforts of theirs could rescue. Such was the tempo- 
rary construction of the buildings, that the fire made quick work in its 
progress ; house after house we saw, its windows whitening with the 
rolling smoke, till with a burst the flames found vent for their fury; 
floor after floor sank down, and in a few moments the crash of the 
roof announced the completion of the ruin. The remorseless element 
sped onward to another, where the slight framework of wood and mud 
opposed no barrier to its destructive career. During the entire course 
of the conflagration, scarce a hard was seen in motion save that of the 
British sailor; wherever danger was most threatening, he was in the 
midst, now mounted on the crackling beams, and now dragging the 
engines over the smouldering ruins. <A few lives were lost of those 
whom infirmity prevented from flight ; about sixty houses were re- 
duced to ruins,—but the whole scene was in a few days forgotten; a 
week or two suffices to re-erect the fallen edifices, and similar fires are 
occurring from month to month, arising equally from the inflammable 
nature of the buildings and the carelessness of the inmates ; and in the 
Turkish quarter of the city such events are scarcely less frequent or 
less destructive. 

The following day the remains of poor W were interred in the 
English burying-ground. The few travellers at the moment in 
Smyrna attended, and the Janissaries of the Consul preceded the coffin, 
which was borne by four sailors, covered with an English ensign. In 
a solitary corner of the cemetery, beside a group of cypresses, his grave 
was dug by the attendants of the British hospital ; and his last remains 
rested by those of his countrymen who have fallen victims to the cli- 
mate of the Levant. Mr. Arundel, the chaplain to the factory, read 
the service of the church over his tomb; and perhaps it never was 
pronounced under more melancholy circumstances, beneath the calm 





bright sky of Asia, on an eminence which looked down on the bustle of 


the city, but was far removed from its din and clamour, and disturbed 
by no sound save the sigh of his friend, the hum of the glittering in- 
sects fluttering in the sunshine, and the hollow rattle of the clay on 
the receptacle of the wanderer’s dust. 
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THE ANTIQUE SEPULCHRE.™ 

0 

m. Oh! ever-joyous band 

of Of revellers amidst the southern vines ! 

ng On the pale marble, by some gifted hand, 

. Fix’d in undying lines ; 

he Thou with the sculptured bowl, 

‘ And thou, that wearest the immortal wreath, 

P And thou, from whose young lip and flute the soul 
ut Of music seems to breathe ; 

And ye, luxuriant flowers, 

. Linking the dancers with your graceful ties, 

ie And cluster'’d fruitage, born of sunny hours 

rs : Under Italian skies. 

” | Ye, that a thousand springs, 

nt And leafy summers, with their odorous breath, 

d May yet outlast; what do ye there, bright things, 
se Mantling the place of Death ? 

le Of sunlight and soft air, 

le And Dorian reeds, and myrtles ever green, 


Unto the heart a glowing thought ye bear— 
Why thus, where dust hath been ? 


. Is it to show how slight 
The bound that severs festivals and tombs, 


: Music and silence, roses and the blight, 
. Crowns and sepulchral glooms ? 
z Or, when the father laid 
Happy his child’s pale ashes here to sleep, 
e When the friend visited the cypress shade, 
Flowers o'er the dead to heap ; 
“ Say if the mourners sought 
n In these rich images of summer-mirth, 
, | These wine-cups and gay wreaths, to lose the thought 
Of our last hour on earth ? 
Ye have no voice, no sound, 
s Ye flutes and lyres, to tell me what I seek ; 
’ Silent ye are, light forms with vine-leaves crown'd, 
j Yet to my soul ye speak. 
§ Alas! for those that lay 
1 Down in the dust without their hope of old! 
¢ Backward they look’d on life’s rich banquet-day, 
i But all beyond was cold. 


Every sweet wood-note then, 
And through the plane-trees every sunbeam's glow, 
And each glad murmur from the homes of men, 
Made it more hard to go. 


But we, when life grows dim, 
When its last melodies float o’er our way, 
Its changeful hues before us faintly swim, 

Its flitting lights decay ; 


OR 





al Les sarcophages méme, chez les anciens, ne rappellent que des idées guerri- 
res ou riantes:—QOn voit des jeux, des danses representés en bas-relicfs sur les 
tombeaux.”"—Corinne. 
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Ev'n though we bid farewell 
tanto the spring's blue skies and budding trees 
Yet may we lift our hearts, in hope to dwell 
Midst brighter things than these. 
And think of deathless flowers, 
And of bright streams to glorious valleys given, 
And know the while, how little dream of ours 
Can shadow forth of Heaven! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MATURIN.—NQO. III. 


Ivy was not until after his marriage, and his translation to the parish 
of St. Peter's in Dublin, that Maturin became an author. His being 


a clergyman induced him to publish his early works anonymously, as_ 


they were not of that Class which the evangelical critics of Dublin 
would have deemed strictly professional. ‘The objections raised to 
the levity of his productions were answered by the situation in which he 
was placed, with a narrow income and hopeless prospects. It must be 
admitted that other and less objectionable modes of literary eXertion 
were open to him, but there were none so easy of access, and so 
quickly profitable, as that which he embraced. For the sake of the 
objects which forced him to look a little beyond his profession, he was 
obliged to be popular in the form and matter ef his writings ; and it 
must be confessed, his own tnclination never rebelled against that ob- 
ligation. In these works which he published before he avowed his 
name, there are many prools that he felt he was writing irresponsibly. 
His first two or three romances bear traces of carelessness, where, per- 
haps, youthful impatience would not permit him to polish. In other 
places, there are formalities as of over care; but still these works are 
evidences of a young and ardent mind, considerable genius, and inex: 
haustible fancy. Ilis first publication was * The Family of Montorio, 
or the Fatal Rovenge,” a romance replete with horrors, with an 
occasional dash of metaphysics and delineation of human character. 
In his pretace he bespeaks indulgence :—* If youth, unacquaintance 
with literary habits, and the ‘ original sin’ of national dulness, be any 
mitigation of severity, critical or eclectic, or of the cold and bitter blasts 
of the North, let this serve to inform my readers, that lam four and 
twenty, that | never had literary friend or counsellor, and that 1 am 
an Irishman!” 

In the explanatory preface to Montorio, he prepares his readers 
for the nature of his work. le says, * it is a romance, founded oa 
supernatural terror: which pledge is strictly fulfilled. Improved 
as the public opinion has been within the last fifteen years on matters 
of fiction, it is difficult to speak candidly or justly of a work, written 
when other and very dillerent styles were the fashion ; but if we const 
der the taste of the day, the youth of the author, and admit some qua 
litying allowances for his cousututional enthusiasm, the romance of 
Montorio may be accepted as a diagnostic of that disease of the imag) 
nation which produced his system of beauty and extravagance. “ Mon- 
torio” belongs to the school of Mrs. Ratcliffe. It has all the faults, and 
many of the beauties of its class; yet it presents but a feeble image o! 
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« Udolpho” and “‘ The Italians.” The language is extravagant; the de- 
scriptions luxuriant to wildness, and the delineations of human feeling 
a kind of revel in the sympathies of nature. But the greatest imperfec- 
tion in the work is, that it does not clearly satisfy its own design in 
explaining the mysterious occurrences it describes, and leaves the 
reader at the close poised between the possible and the unreal. 

In this work there are touches of that mode of feeling and thought 
which more peculiarly distinguishes the writings of Mr. Wordsworth, 
without that dilution of words that weakens and deluges the sense. 
Of such passages the following lines may afford an indistinct illustra- 
tion :— 

“| Jistened to the tide, whose lambent ripplings I felt, as well as 
heard, breathing tranquillity.” 

“ By my immortal soul, if I but see you falter, wince, or think awry, 
(for I shall see your very thoughts,) that moment, &e.” 

Ordinarily considered, it is extravagant to talk of feeling the ripplings 
of the tide breathing tranquillity, or of seeing a man think awry; but 
the poetical mind will perceive no difficulty in entering into that sensi- 
bility to which these expressions act as exponents. ‘The public have 
become more familiar with similar expressions of feeling since the pub- 
lication of Montorio in 1804, and its novelty has now scarcely any 
claim upon attention: yet it may be but justice to the memory of Ma- 
turin to observe, that the vein of hyperbole, produced by excessive 
feeling, which pervades his writings, has at least the merit of springing 
from the original conformation of his own mind, and not from a desire 
to imitate the eccentricities of any living writers. 

I believe it was the romance of Montorio that obtained for Maturin 
that friendship which he always considered one of the highest rewards 
of his literary labours, and of which I have heard him speak in terms 
of pride—the friendship of Sir Walter Scott. From that period he 
kept up a correspondence with the Author of Waverley. Would not 
the publication of Maturin’s letters make an interesting addition to our 
familiar literature? I have had the pleasure of seeing some of them 
addressed to friends, and was particularly struck with the ease and facil- 
ity with which he followed a variety of topics, and the nonchalunce with 
which he mixed up the grave, the gay, the literary and the domestic. 

In the close of the summer of 1825 Sir Walter Scott visited Ireland, 
but Maturin was then no more. Had he lived, he would have been 
the companion of the poet’s tour, and might have invoked the novelist 
of Scotland to impart the incalescence of his spirit to the forgotten le- 
gends and traditionary romance of Ireland ; to have repeopled her so- 
litude with the beings of old ; to have recalled her clans and her chiefs, 
and to have redeemed from oblivion the annals of her truly tragic his- 
tory. But the anticipations created by that visit have been disappoint- 
ed, and Sir Walter has found better account in the developement of 
the wild and beautiful recollections of his own chronicles. He visited 
the widow and family of Maturin in Dublin, and paid to his memory 
the gratifying tribute of personal respect. 

“* Montorio” was followed by “ ‘The Wild Irish Boy,” a work replete 
with orientalism of style, and exhibiting great exuberance of fancy ; 
mingling the wildest scenery of romance with much of the terrific in- 
terest of real life ; and affurding splendid delineations of passion and 
L2 
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pleasure. ‘The circumstances under which the work was written, pallj- 
ate many of its defects : he had not alone to fulfil the arduous duties of 
his ministry in a populous and extensive parish, but his scanty means 
obliged him to take several pupils into his house to read the prepara. 
tory course for college. ‘Thus, with his time anxiously and irksomely 
occupied, necessity created leisure, and amidst the difficulties of his 
situation, he produced fictions that, with all their faults, have been 
rarely equalled in power of narrative and passionate declamation. His 
diction, swollen and often tasteless, frequently obtrudes upon the 
sense of what is expressed. It must be acknowledged that his imagi- 
nation governed his judgment very tyrannically. With a mastery over 
language, he used it in idle superfluities, and sacrificed it to sound ; yer, 
had he been more correct, he might have been less attractive. 


Maturin was not brilliant in conversation, unless when animated by — 


some particular occasion; then his dark eye sparkled, his attenuated 
form became energetic, and he entered with earnestness into discussion. 
His usual manner, however, was listless and trifling, as if the subject 
was one of utter indifference. He possessed much of that kind of 
brilliancy which gives a zest and polish to society, but he rarcly 
showed it; on general and.common occasions, he was a mere adum- 
bration of his own powers. It was my good fortune to gather ma- 
ny of his opinions, which I shall take opportunity to introduce into 
these papers, without pledging myself, of course, to verbal accuracy, 
but preserving as nearly as I can his peculiar turn of expression. 
Some years after “ Bertram” came out at Drury-lane, he was one 
evening surrounded by a blue-stocking coferie, that assailed him on 
all sides with lavish praises and the most tormenting queries. ‘There 
was scarcely a situation in which he could be placed, more to his mind. 
The drama formed the subject of the evening ; his opinions were pret- 
ty nearly as follow. 

“Mr. Kean is a delightful actor, Mr. Maturin; he seems to have 
imbibed the poetical spirit of your beautiful play, and gives it a terrific 
effect in representation.” 

“ Kean is the only poetical actor I ever saw; he has certainly caught 
the very essence of Bertram, and bestowed upon me what Arbuthnot 
bestowed upon Pope, an elucidation of which I was myself unconscious. 
He has great genius without any apparent effort—conccives promptly 
—embodies perfectly, and supplies habitually every hiatus in the 
action or composition, so as to convert a defect into a beauty. A 
deaf man said of Garrick that his ‘face was a language.’ Kean’s 
eye is more, it is a language thrown into all possible combinations.” 

“But Garrick had greater difficulties to contend against: when 
Kean became an actor, the stage was already reformed and purified.” 

‘*T should be disposed to think, that if Kean values his own reputa- 
tion, and exercises his just influence, he will do more in a year for the 
British drama than Garrick performed in his whole life. His power 
over every department of acting is equal to Garrick’s, with the single 
exception of the lover and the fine gentleman ; his literary taste must 
be good—if he cannot write prologues and epilogues, he is competent 
to discern those who can. Garrick brought the stage to a dangerous 
point of perfection—he cleared away much absurdity and inconsistency, 
but left immorality almost uncorrected. Kean may complete the re- 
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formation, and superadd to the banishment of what is evil, the intro- 
duction of fresh benefits in an improved selection of plays and per- 
formers. * 

« But do you not consider that the attempt to rekindle the fires of 
the old drama would fail? I mean, that it would not become so popu- 
lar as to repay the risk ?” 

“The attempt has never been fairly tried: if undertaken with spirit 
and pursued with talent, I cannot suppose it would fail. For instance, 
contemplate the vast mine of unworked treasures you find in the era of 
Elizabeth: Shakspeare, Beauinont and Fletcher, Jonson, Massinger, 
Shirley, Middleton, Ford,—what a bank of dramatic riches! I be- 
lieve that little more than a third of Shakspeare’s plays hold possession 
of the stage, and a similar proportion of the others; there are not more 
than four of Jonson’s, because our managers have not had courage to 
reduce their puriency. What has become of the Fox,—Epicoene,—Wit 
at several Weapons,—The Little French Lawyer, and the rest of that 
school? ‘They have been banished by imaginary objections, or bad 
adaptations.” 

“*Wit at several Weapons’ was produced by Colley Cibber, and 
failed; and undoubtedly there are certain improprieties in your old 
plays that would offend our chastised tastes in this moral age.’ 

‘True; but there are two classes of impropriecties in the drama: 
first, that which is interwoven with the plot; second, that which con- 
sists in language only. The first, I freely grant, cannot be remedied, 
because if you 1 remove the pivot upon which the play turns, you effec- 
tually destroy its spirit and interest: it would be easier, according to 
Swift’s notion, to make a new piece than to mend an old one in that 
way. The second class is quite capable of emendation; and if the 
great theatres engaged men of sound judgment to undertake the task, a 
glorious revolution could be effected—much to our disadvantage, per- 
haps, who write modern tragedies.” 

‘Putting Shakspeare and his immediate followers out of view, 
whom do you think the best dramatists ?” 

“Otway, Lee, and Southern, unquestionably. I speak, perhaps, 
from an old feeling of attachment, but, nevertheless, from deep con- 
viction. ‘The earliest associations of my mind are with Pierre and 
Jaffier on the Rialto at midnight: I still fancy I hear the sullen 
moan of the waters below me, ‘and that [am standing on that lofty 
bridge beside the glorious conspirators; I could surrender almost any 
early impressions in preference. Lee was a man of extraordinary 
genius; and, like all such men of genius, he was mad. I can see no 
difference between his case and Shelly’s or Byron's, except that they 
have ‘method,’ and he had none. Southern was a sweet and a na- 
tural poet; he was the Goldsmith of tragedy.” 

“Sir Walter Scott, presuming him to be the author of the Waverley 
Novels, ought to be a first-rate dramatist, for he has displayed all e 
essentials of the art.” 

a do not think | it necessarily follows, but would rather be disposed 


* Itis difficult to say which is most conspicuous ‘hove, Maturin’ s ignorance of 
the real qualities of Kean, the wildness of the theory he sketches for him to fulfil, 
or the fallacy of an estimate of the histriunic powers of two actors, one of whom 
he had never seen perform. 
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to infer that the probability lies the other way. ‘There are many quali- 
ties in common between the novelist and the dramatist; but there are 
others so opposite, that their combination is very rarely to be found. 
The plot of a novelist is diffuse, descriptive, historical ; helped out by 
many circumstantial aids: he can afford transitions of place and time, 
and assist his actors in the developement of their characters: he is not 
circumscribed by any fastidious limitations, and may produce as man 

personages as he pleases, to forward his design. Not so with the 
dramatist; he must condense where the other amplifies : action with 
him must supply the place of narrative and description ; his characters 
must unfold themselves: they must do what the novelist describes : his 
incidents must be fewer, and more intense ; his plot single and sim- 
ple, and he is even restricted in the use of auxiliary helps. They both 
require a knowledge of human nature, it is true; but since their modes 
of painting it are so different, it is likely that the mind that has 
adapted itself to the one, has unfitted itself for the other. Sir Walter 
wrote one play, but it could not be acted; it was too ethereal; there 
was not breadth in its materigls for the stage.” 

**One would be disposed to think that the powerful genius which 
produced Waverley, could command all the sympathies of an audience 
as effectually on the stage as in the closet.” 

* Yes, he has a most powerlul genius ; a genius that can adapt it- 
self to the changes of times and feelings with the most extraordinary 
celerity, and with less than the labour of ordinary thought can reform 


and remodel the literature of the age. He is the greatest writer of 


his day. He writes not for England, but for all mankind; and he 
has embraced in his infinite vision all modes and systems of men and 
manners. What he does, he does appropriately ; not seeking to dis- 
play all the varieties of his mind in any one work, but only that which 
properly belongs to it: nothing is out of place ; all is perfect, simple, 
and real; and he possesses the magical talent of explaining a whole 


character by a single word of feeling ; and of 1 imparting to the meanest 
fiyure in his picture the interest of a principal.” 


* You have contrasted Kean and Garrick, what is your opinion of 


Kemble ?” 


* That he was in England what Talma was in France, the parent of 


costume, Formerly they played Brutus in a bob-wig, and Coriolanus 
in silk-stockings ; but Kemble confirmed the change that opinion was 
gradually working, and, in restoring the costume of antiquity, com- 
pleted the scenic illusion of the drama.” 

“But was not Kemble rather an autocrat in his choice of charac- 
ters?” 

“It is said so, but I think the best actor should have the best part; 
and not be arbitrarily placed in a character unsuited to his talents. 
Talma often complained of the way in which plays are cast in the 


French Theatres. Each actor there is confined to a particular line of 


acting ; one, for instance, has a monopoly in the lovers, another in 
the villains, and so on: it fell out accordingly, that when a new piece 
was presented, the first character was given to the actor to whose class 
it belonged, no matter whether he possessed sufficient abilitics to un- 
dertake it. ‘Thus the authors aud the actors were sacrificed to an 
absurd etiquette, and dramatisis were forced to accommodate their 
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Jots to the reigning talent, or risk their plays by entrusting them, as 
the case might be, to minor abilities.” 

« Then it seems, that of the two evils it is better that great actors 
should be obstinate, than inferior ones privileged.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But of Kemble’s acting, what is your opinion ?” 

“That he holds the same relative position with respect to Kean that 
Jonson did in reference to Shakspeare, as it is finely illustrated by 
Dr. Johnson in his celebrated prologue :—of Kean may be truly said, 


¢ Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.’ 


And of Kemble it may with equal justice be remarked, that he came 


‘ instructed from the school, 


To please by method and to act by rule ; 
His studious patience and laborious art, 
With regular approach essay’d the heart.’ 





Both are first-rate—but Kean is the actor of Nature.’ 

“The Wild Irish Boy” was followed by “The Milesian,” a ro- 
mance which Maturin himself considered the most powerful of his 
early productions. It is not a little singular that it was the first work 
of which he was able to sell the copyright; the former two having 
been published on terms that produced no advantage to the author, 
“The Milesian” may be fairly taken as an exemplar of his faults and 
beauties, in which, however, the latter greatly predominate. If in his 
previous works imagination ran into exuberance, and fancy was bril- 
liant to monotony, in this his excesses seem appropriate, and the Juxu- 
riance of his style seems to arise naturally from the subject. Although 
Maturin was in obscurity when this work was published, yet it had 
considerable circulation, and received encomiums from many of the 
leading critics. Several individuals, inspired perhaps by the highly- 
wrought and poetical feeling of “The Milesian,’ composed sundry 
complimentary verses” upon it: it ran the gauntlet of all the cireu- 
lating libraries in the kingdom, and escaped with no other injury than 
the marks of the thousand thumbs that soiled and turned its leaves : 
and although the period of mystery, and shadows, and gloomy wan- 
derings, is past, there is much of energy, beauty, and majesty in the 
work to demand its republication. Whatever fate may attend ‘* Mon- 
torio,” and * ‘The Wild Irish Boy,” (and, indeed, there is not much 
reason to think they will ever be much read,) ** ‘The Milesian” should be 
exempted from this destiny. When Maturin published “ ‘The Milesian,” 
he was but twenty-nine; his genius elastic and ardent, his knowledge 
of composition improved with the errors of his former works before 
him, and an increasing desire to do something worthy of fame: he 
was at the age and under the circumstances that are calculated to 
improve and correct the taste. It may be, therefore, dated as the last 
and the best of his unacknowledged novels. 

An interval of five years elapsed after the publication of “ The Mile- 
sian,” when Maturin again appeared before the public. ‘The distresses 
of his family —his own increasing necessities—-and all the accumulating 
ills that a man struggling between the desires of genius and the pres- 
sure of misfortune is subject to, no doubt chilled his ardour and dis- 
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couraged his exertions. He had no patron in or out of the chureh, 
There was no source of protection or kindness to which he could ap. 
peal. He had destroyed all chance of religious preferment by the pub. 
lication of his novels; and the bondage of his profession shut him oy 
from the enjoyment of any other. He stood alone. His feelings— 
his motives—his sufferings—his hopes—were all single and unshared, 
His intercourse with the world had sharpened his sense of calamity, 
rather than instructed him to bear it; and his sensitiveness increased 4s 
his means and his expectations diminished. The results of an unfor. 
tunate act of generosity were at this time impending over him, and em- 
bittering every effort he made at extrication. He had kindly, thought. 
lessly, disinterestedly, become security for a friend for a sum of money; 
—the friend became insolvent, and the debt and the costs were levied 
upon him whose heart had uttered a pledge of responsibility which his 
pocket was ill able to redeem! Yet amidst these trials he contrived to 
snatch stolen interviews with the muse, and to forget, in the dream of 
poetry and inspiration, the wrongs of fortune. In this interval he 
produced that work by which he is best known, and by which he will 
always be remeinbered, the tragedy of “ Bertram,” the history of 
which I will give in another article. 





NARRATIVE OF A FRENCH PRISONER’S ESCAPE 
FROM ENGLAND, 


On the first day of August, 1809,—a day I have too just cause to remem- 
ber,—I sailed in a small vessel of my father’s, in which, by the by, I had 
gone much against his inclination, on a holiday trip, from Marseilles to Nice. 
Our chief object being to elude the vigilance of the enemy’s cruisers, we 
kept as much as possible close in shore, and had proceeded with a light but 
favourable gale till the second morning, when, being off the isles of Hyeres, 
we were chased by an English cutter, which soon came up with us. Of 
course resistance was useless, and we submitted oiaiiedie. Foreseeing 
the result, at the first shot from the enemy, which dipt just a-head of us, | 
concealed about my person as much money and other valuables as I could, 
and with a heavy heart, and cursing all trips to sea, awaited the approach 
of our captors. 

I cannot say we were treated with any great severity whilst on board this 
ship, which was only till the next day, when we were removed, with a great 
many other prisoners, into another vessel, with orders to make the best of 
our way to England. Here my hardships began, for we were stowed so many 
together as to make the heat nearly insupportable. They paid no regard to 
the application of my not being a seaman: 1 was a Frenchman—that was 
enough. All they would deign to say by way of comfort was, “ The fortune 
of war, Monsieur :—your's to-day, our’s to-morrow.” However, they never 
searched me, or took away my money: to say the truth, I do not think they 
imagined I had any worth taking. I was dressed exactly like a common 
sailor: as to clothes or linen, we were not allowed to take more with us than 
each man could tie up in his handkerchief. To add to our sufferings, on 
entering the Bay of Biscay, off Cape Ortegal, we encountered a gale of wind, 
which lasted several days, during which we rolled about in such a tremen- 
dous swell, that it seemed impossible the ship could live in it. We were of 
necessity kept close contined between decks ; to which, with scarcely air to 
breathe, unable from the motion of the vessel to keep our feet, and endar- 
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ing the agonies of sea-sickness, were added the horrors of apprehended 
shipwreck. However, to make this part of my story short, the excellent 
seamanship of the English overcame, and carried us clear, of all dangers ; 
and leaving our beautiful country, France, behind us,—which I could again 
lainly see from the deck,—we in a few days more arrived in safety in 
Fngland. 

We were immediately ordered round to some eastern port (Lynn, in Nor- 
folk), from whence we were forwarded, some hundreds in number, in lighters 
and small craft, to the depot for prisoners of war, at Norman-Cross, ] 
think about fifty miles inland. We were landed at a respectable-looking 
town, with a handsome cathedral (Peterborough), apparently a gay and 
thoughtless set, the men in general laughing and singing, and cracking jokes 
with the bystanders; but many, alas! under a smiling countenance hid a 
heavy heart, as was the case with myself. After landing, we were marched 
to our destination, about seven miles from the above place, by a road so 
many of our countrymen, in the same situation with ourselves, had passed, 
that we scarcely excited the curiosity of the inhabitants or the travellers we 
met: an observation which struck me very forcibly at the time. On our ar- 
rival we all underwent the usual scrutiny by the inspecting officers, and an 
exact description was taken of each individual, as to his age, size, colour of 
hair and eyes, &c. &c., which was entered in a book kept for that purpose. 
All these preparations gave fearful presentiment of what we were afterwards 
to expect, and raised emotions in my breast of a nature I cannot define, but 
which several times, whilst the examination was going on, made me shudder 
with a kind of convulsive horror, not at all lessened on our admittance into 
and review of our prison. The English had here upwards of seven thousand 
prisoners of war, of one nation or other, but chiefly Frenchmen ; I will en- 
deavour to describe a few particulars of the place, as well as 1 can recollect, 
which may at the same time also serve to illustrate my escape from it. 

The whole of the buildings, including the prison, and the barracks for the 
soldiers who guarded us, were situated on an eminence, and were certainly 
airy enough, commanding a full and extensive view over the surrounding 
country, which — well cultivated in some parts; but in front of the 
prison, to the south-east, the eye. pas terminated in fens and marshes, in the 
centre of which was a large lake of some miles in circumference (Whittlesea 
Mere). The high road from London to Scotland ran close by the prison, 
and we could, at all hours of the day, see the Diligences and other carriages 
bounding along the beautiful roads of the country with a rapidity unknown 
elsewhere ; and the contrast afforded by contemplating these scenes of li- 
berty continually before our eyes, only served to render the comparison more 
harrowing to our feelings. 

There was no apparent show about the place of military strength, formed 
by turreted castles, or by embrasured battlements; in fact, it was little 
better than an inclosed camp. The security of the prisoners was effected by 
the unceasing watch of ever-wakeful sentinels, constantly passing and re- 
passing, who were continually changing ; and I have no doubt this mode of 
security was more effectual than if surrounded by moated walls or by fortified 
towers. Very few, in comparison of the numbers who attempted it, succeed- 
ed in escaping the boundaries, though many ingenious devices were put in 
practice to accomplish it. However, if once clear of the place, final success 
was not so difficult. 

The space appropriated for the reception of the prisoners consisted of four 
equal divisions or quadrangles ; and these again were divided into four parts, 
each of which was surrounded by a high palisade of wood, and paved for 
walking on ; but the small ground it occupied scarcely left us room to exer- 
cise sufficient for our health, and this was a very great privation. In each 
of these subdivisions was a large wooden building, covered with red tiles, in 
which we ate our meals and dwelt; these also served for our dormitories 
or sleeping-places, where we were nightly piled in hammocks, tier upon tier, 
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in most horrible regularity. One of these quadrangles was entirely occupied 
by the hospital and medical department. A division of another quadrangle 
was allotted to the officers, who were allowed a few trifling indulgences not 
granted to the common men, amongst whom I unfortunately was included, 
in another division was a school, the master of which was duly paid for his 
attendance ; it was conducted with great regularity and decorum, and 
there you might sometimes see several respectable Englishmen, parti- 
cularly those attached to the duties of the prison, taking their seats with the 
boys to learn the French language. Another small part was appropriated as 
a place of closer continement, or punishment, to those who broke the rules 
appointed for our government, or wantonly defaced any part of the buildings, 
or pawned or lost their clothes ; these last were put, I think, upon two-thirds 
allowance of provisions, till the loss occasioned thereby was made good ; and 
I must confess this part was seldom without its due proportion of inhabi- 
tants. “The centre of the prison was surrounded by a high brick wall, be- 
yond which were the barracks for the English soldiers, several guard-houses, 
and some handsome buildings for both the civil and military officers ; whilst 
a circular blockhouse, mounted with swivels or small cannon, pointing to the 
different divisions, frowned terrifically over us, and completed the outside of 
the picture. 

In respect to the interior economy of the prison, we were not treated with 
any particular degree of harshness, or of unnecessary privation, farther than 
the security of so large a number of men required ; and it is but justice to 
say, that the account of the treatment of the French prisoners of war 
by the English, published by General P »* who was confined here at the 
same time with Colonel ——, beth for breach of parole, contains many 
exaggerated statements, not to say gross falsehoods. Without, however, 
particularising, or referring to any part of his work, I shall briefly say that 
the allowance of each man was as follows—I give it from memory, but ] 
believe it is correct. On Sunday, Monday, ‘Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, we had one pound and a half of bread, half a pound of beef, with a 
proportionate quantity of salt and vegetables, or, if no vegetables could be 
procured, we had in lieu, pearl barley or oatmeal. On Wednesdays and 
Fridays we had the usual quantity of bread, one pound of codfish, or 
herrings, and one pound of potatoes. No ale or beer was served out to us, but 
we were allowed to purchase it at the canteen in the prison. ‘To ensure to 
us no fraud or embezzlement, each department, or division, sent two depu- 
ties to inspeet the weight and quality of the provisions, which, if not ap- 
proved by them, and the agent to the prison, were invariably rejected and 
returned ; and if any difference of opinion existed between the agent and 
the deputies, a reference was made to the officers on guard at the time, and 
their decision was final, A regular daily*market was held in the prison, 
where the country people brought a variety of articles for sale, and where 
every luxury could be purchased by those who had money. Our cooks were 
appointed from amongst ourselves, and paid by the English government, se 
that, in regard te diet, we had not cen to complain of. The hospital, or 
medical department, | have heard, for thank God I was never an inmate of 
it, except to visit a sick comrade, was amply supplied with every necessary 
and attendance; the nurses being generally selected from the friends of the 
sick.f For our amusement, amongst other things, we had several excellent 
billiard-tables, very neatly made by the prisoners themselves, which were 
attended by many English officers and others off duty ; but, unfortunately, 
these were the sources of frequent quarrels and duels, two of which termi- 
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* General Pinet—we see no reason for concealing his name.— Fd. 

t We feel a pleasure in giving this minute description of the prison at Norman- 
Cross, from the very words of a Frenchman bimself confined there, who can bave 
no other motive but truth for his object. It is gratifying to our feelings as English- 
men, to have so complete a refutation of the statements, published at various times 
by interested individuals, of the treatment of prisoners of war at the differeut depots, 
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nated fatally whilst 1 was there, both between Frenchmen. Having no 
arms, they affixed the blades of knives, properly sharpened and —— to 
sticks, formed with handles and hilts, with which they fought as with small 
swords. I wasa witness to one of these conflicts, and it sank deep in my 
memory for many months. It >, in some instances, as if confine- 
ment had deprived us of the usua humanity of our nature, and hardened our 
hearts ; for some shocking scenes of depravity and cruelty would oceasionally 
take place, which even the counsel and presence of the good and vene- 
rable bishop of Moulines, who voluntarily attended to the religious duties of 
the prison, could not restrain.—But now to proceed with what relates to 
myself. . : o> ; 

The distress of mind occasioned by my imprisonment did not so much 
arise from any one particular cause, as from a continual recurrence of the 
scenes of human misery which I daily witnessed ; more especially those spring- 
ing from the men themselves. Many of our people were so lost to all sense of 
honour and shame as absolutely to rejoice in the miseries of those whose feel- 
ings were not so callous as their own. I suffered much cruelty of this sort 
from them, particularly in not joining in their gaming, which was carried on 
amongst them to a most deplorable excess, many of them losing, not only 
their clothes, but their rations of provisions for a week beforehand. When 
reflection came across me I was Jina distracted, for there was but little 
hope of an exchange of prisoners, or of the termination of a war now carried 
on with redoubled animosity on both sides. Here | existed for a year or 
more; but in that space of time how many did I see carried out to their 
graves, far from their homes, their parents, and those other dear relatives 
who could have smoothed and made easy the pillow of death. It is all very 
well to read of these things, but, by my po it is very different to expe- 
rience them oneself. 

I had now been confined about a year and a half, when, seeing no other 
prospect of release, I determined to attempt an escape, for death itself was 
to be preferred to the misery of delayed hope which LI daily endured. It 
was not a very easy thing to lay a plan of escape, and it took me many weeks 
in arranging. ‘The execution was difficult in the extreme. The high-paled 
enclosures of wood, which | have before mentioned, were of no great strength, 
and easily passed ; but on the outside of these was a belt of sentinels, at only 
a few yards distance from each other ; beyond these was the outer fence, or 
wall of brick, very high, which was to be surmounted by a ladder or rope, 
close to which was another belt of sentinels as before. ‘The fences and wall 
were not the greatest difficulties to contend with ;—it was the sentinels close 
toeach other, who, perpetually on the alert, scarcely left a chance for an 
escape unperceived, 

Before any thing, however, could be attempted, it was necessary to make 
a few preparations, and that, tuo, without giving any room for suspicion, even 
to my fellow-prisoners. With some difliculty, and by degrees, | exchanged 
= of my French gold for English money, with those of my comrades who 

y making toys and fancy work in straw, which they were allowed to 
dispose of for their own benefit, had got a little together. By the by, many 
of our men made a deal of money that way, and had they been provident 
might have returned home with more wealth than they could have gained in 
the same space of time had they been at large in their own country. One of 
our men, a most ingenious fellow, had absolutely, during the many years of 
his imprisonment, accumulated the sum of 300/. of English money." Of this 
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which occasioned so much unmerited obloquy to be cast upon government; and, 
as the whole of the prison and barracks are now pulled down, and the ground they 
stood upon converted into grass aod corn-fields, it may be amusing to those of our 
readers who never saw the place.— Ed. 

* We believe this money was placed in a respectable bank at Peterborough for 
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very man I procured, for a louis-d’or, a good and correct map of England, o 
his own drawing, on which was pointed out a line of travelling as offering 
the best route for escape. The names of the towns, and of many of the vil. 
lages, with their distances, together with other useful remarks, were all writtey 
at length, and I found them exceedingly accurate. He sold several of these 
maps to many who never attempted their escape, but who, nevertheless, had 
that hope often in their breasts. For some time after I had the map in my 
possession, I endeavoured to learn to pronounce the names of the places | 
was to pass through, but, finding all in vain, I gave up the attempt as hope. 
less, for Russian itself is easy to this unpronounceable language. Well as. 
sured if ever 1 endeavoured to speak English 1 should betray myself, | 
determined if once I got clear of the place, never to speak at all; and I do 
believe it was by adhering to this rule, and by adopting some other obvious 
precautions, that I succeeded in it so effectually. 

The route pointed out as most preferable, was to the eastern coast, a 
part of Norfolk, and there to bribe some fisherman, or smuggler, to put me 
over to Holland: the name of one of these latter was given me, with ample 
instructions how to find him out, and to make myself known to him. One 
thing I was well aware of, and which, in fact, was almost every thing in my 
favour,—viz. that in the land of liberty, as they call it—and in this instance 
deservedly so—no passport was wanted; nor, as I was well-informed, had 
any one a right to inquire whither | was going, or what was my business, 
To say the truth, they do not seem to require such safeguards in England, 
The ocean which girts it round, acts far more effectually for security than 
passports or gens d’armes. 

I got together, | think, about five pounds of English money in silver, and a 
little copper; Thad also between twenty and thirty louis-d’ors, and other 
gold coin, and a few guineas, which I concealed in different parts of my 
clothing. I also procured a small pocket tinder-box, which I hid in the 
crown of my cap: do not know how I came to think of this last article, as 
I never made any use of it. I also concealed, in different parts of my dress, 
several other things which I thought might be of service to me, particularly 
a French and English dictionary ; and being thus provided, I only waited 
for a favourable opportunity to make the attempt. 

After waiting day after day, and week after week, with emotions and impa- 
tience indescribable, the moment of liberation at length arrived in a dark 
and dismal night in the month of February. The rain had poured down in 
torrents all the day, accompanied with a heavy fall of snow, and the wind 
blew a most violent storm. Nothing could better answer my purpose ; as in 
darkness lay the only chance I could possibly have of eluding the keen and 
Vigilant eyes of my ever-watchful guards. Being now determined to make 
the attempt, I took from their places of concealment, where, as I have be- 
fore said, T had arranged all ready for the oceasion, a strong knife to cut the 
wood paling, and a repe which I had made out of wool, with a hook at the 
end, to surmount the wall. I also put a biscuit or two in my pocket, witha 
shirt and pair of stockings, (which Vast I found exceedingly comfortable and 
refreshing to me,) to put on dry when my others were wet and dirty. I had 
no room for any thing else ; in short, what I had, filled my pockets, as my 
dress was only a sailor's jacket and trowsers, both of coarse blue cloth, but 
sound and warm. I had also a good strong pair of shoes on—another great 
comfort, and which ought always to be particularly attended to by every 
adventurous wanderer. 

My fellow-prisoner, of whom I bought the map, was the only one | ac- 
quainted with my purpose, not that he might accompany me, for he had 
given up all thoughts of escape himself, but that he might answer to my 
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the benefit of the man alluded to; and that it was afterwards, at the Peace, paid to 


his order.—It is said that at one time the returns of these people amounted to 
1000/. a week. — Ed. 
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name if called over, which sometimes was the case, or otherwise assist me as 
far as lay in his power, without rendering himself liable to suspicion. It 
was a regular custom in the prison to count us out of our lodging-places in 
the morning, and in again at night, so that, if any Were missing, it was imme- 
diately discovered, and the alarm given. ‘This rendered it necessary that 
the first attempt should be made from within, after we were shut up. As 
soon, therefore, as it was dark, | began my operations, my friend standing 
before me as | lay on the ground, and screening me from observation as well 
ashe could by several artful maneuvres, which were much assisted by a long 
bench and table near us, on which he was apparently very deeply engaged 
at work. My object was to cut out one of the boards from the bottom of 
the building, which I had previously prepared for removal. In this I sue- 
ceeded better than 1 could possibly have expected ; and creeping out on my 
hands and knees, silently replaced the board, and, unperceived by any one, 
concealed myself amongst a heap of fagots in the yard, which had been 
brought there during the day for firing. ‘The rain and wind seemed, if a 
to increase as the night approached, and soon shrouded all around me in 
pitchy darkness. There were here and there, at long intervals, and at a 
great distance from me, regular rows of lamps ; but they only served to make 
the outer darkness more intense. As I crouched up in my hiding-place, wet 
and almost benumbed with cold, which nothing but the hope of ultimate 
escape could have enabled me to bear, L could occasionally hear the clang of 
arms of the sentinels at their posts, notwithstanding the pattering of the 
rain, and the howling of the wind, which now had increased to a perfect 
hurricane ; nay, | could now and then even distinguish their voices. Their 

roximity did not at all tend to the encouragement of my hopes, or the ex- 
Cileration of my spirits, but 1 was gone too far to recede. 1 continued in 
this horrid state of suspense till the clock struck eleven ; which I had chosen 
as the most favourable point of time, the sentinels being then, as I thought, 
more likely to be tired, aird not so much on their guard, being changed at 
nine and twelve. Commending my soul to God and our Holy Mother, I left 
my hiding-place, but was at first so stiff and cramped with being confined 
long in one posture that I could scarcely stand ; however, this soon went off, 
and I found my courage rise as.my blood circulated more freely. 

The wood paling could scarcely be called an impediment; and listening 
attentively fur a moment, and hearing nothing to alarm, I silently cut a part 
out, and crept through on my hands and knees as far and as quick as | could. 
1 was interrupted by no one, and the sentinels were undoubtedly sheltered 
in their boxes. My success so far inspired me with great confidence. | 
knew that I had passed the first line of the guards, and that there were no 
more obstacles on one side the wall. If any thing, at this moment the hur- 
ricane blew with tenfold violence, and justly thinking that no soldier would 
face it, but seek shelter, I jerked the hook, with the line attached, on the 
lop of the wall, which, fortunately for me, caught the first time, and with 
but little noise to alarm. I, however, listened for a moment in great 
agitation, but all appeared quiet. 1 then tried the rope with all my strength, 
and it proving safe, [ made the desperate venture—and desperate indeed it 
was, but what will not a man attempt for his liberty? Well, to proceed, 
—with great difficulty I got to the top, and gently, and by degrees, peeped 
my head over. I listened most attentively, you may be sure, but pad hear 
nothing, and had just got my knee upon the wall in the attitude of ascent, 
when a door opened close by me, and a soldier passed along. In a moment 
I threw myself flat upon my face on the wall, and very plainly heard his 
footsteps directly beneath me. I continued in this posture for some minutes, 
and had almost given myself up to despair, when, after passing and repassing 
several times, for 1 could hear him though not see him, he again retired to 
his box, and I heard the door close after him. I seized the favourable mo- 
ment, and pulling up the rope descended in safety on the other side. I then 
took off my shoes, and softly walked on tiptoe across the beat of the senti- 
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nel, till I had got to some distance, when I threw myself on the wet grass 
and stopped to take breath. My greatest difficulties were now surmounted - 
but as no time was to be lost, | soon started off again, and had nearly ap. 
proached some of the lamps, which I was obliged to pass, when | plainly 
kaw a piquet or patrole of five or six men across my very path. It was as. 
tonishing they did not see me; but my good star predominated, and I re. 
mained unnoticed. The lamps were now indeed in my favour, as they 
showed me what to avoid, whilst I was myself shrouded in darkness, 
Choosing the most obscure places, and proceeding step by step with the ut. 
most precaution, [at last reached, unmolested, the boundary ditch, which ] 
soon cleared ; and ina moment after found myself free of the prison, and 
on a high road, with nothing farther to obstruct my progress. 

Scarcely crediting my good fortune in succeeding thus far, I put on my 
shoes, and set off in a northerly direction, running with all my speed, not- 
withstanding the wind and rain continued for about an hour, when I came to 
a house situated at a point where four roads met (Cates Cabin.) — Lights 
were in the windows, and a Diligence with lamps, and the words “ London 
and York” which I well remember painted on it, was standing at the door, 
Shunning observation, by keeping under the hedge, I took the left hand 
road, though totally ignorant to what part I was going. Continuing my 
flight, | proceeded for about two hours more, when my apprehensions of im. 
mediate pursuit being somewhat abated, and also beginning to feel fatigued, 
I slackened my pace. I had passed through two or three villages, but had 
met with nothing to interrupt me, or indeed to notice. I kept on thus 
some short time longer, when I came to a toll-gate, situated at the foot of an 
extraordinary long bridge, which led to a considerable town (Oundle). The 
chimes of the church-clock were just playing the hour of three, as I seated 
myself for a moment on the steps of the foot gate. I was at first in doubt 
whether or not 1 should proceed straight on, or seek a by-road, one of which 
adjoined the bridge on the left hand. 1 determined, however, on the former, 
and continued my journey through dark, long, and dirty streets, without 
stopping, or seeing any one, when I came to another bridge, at the farther 
extremity of the place, almost as long as the one I had before passed, so that 
the town appeared to be situated on an island.* The moon had new got up 
a little, and it afforded me light enough to discern in a field just beyond the 
bridge, on the left hand, a small shed or hovel. I was now exceedingly fa- 
tivued, and | determined to rest here a short time at least, till IT could collect 
my scattered senses, which had been so long in continual agitation. 

The door of the hovel was luckily open, and it afforded me an excellent 
shelter. I cannot express my mingled feelings of fear and joy, hope and 
thankfulness, as [| now stretched myself on the straw with which the 
ground was covered. No longer cooped up in what I may eall a dungeon, 
where life itself almost ceased to be worth caring for, 1 now had before me 
a fair prospect of succeeding in my enterprise; and my energies being thus 
brought into action, | became a new man, and felt renovated accordingly ; 
my mind, as it were, expanding and adapting itself to the occasion, called 
forth all its powers. 

In the hovel, tied to a manger, was a cow, and her calf was placed in a 
— just by her. At first the cow gave tokens of alarm and uneasiness, but 
mumouring her by degrees, and treating her gently, she suffered me to ap- 
proach her more familiarly, which I took the advantage of by milking her 
into the crown of my cap; the milk, with part of a biscuit, afforded me a 
most delicious meal. IT had taken off my shoes and my wet stockings ; and, 
putting on the dry ones which I had in my pocket, I felt inexpressibly re- 
freshed, though my wet clothes and fear of pursuit prevented my sleeping. 
ludeed it would not have been prudent to have slept, for it was evident the 
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* A mistake a stranger might easily fall into. 
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owner of the cow would be there in the morning to milk her ; so, contenting 
myself with the good birth 1 had obtained, for it still continued raining, | 
waited very patiently for the first dawn of day, when | intended to start 
again. Of course I had not yet been able to examine my map, which being 
inclosed in a case was quite dry ; but I thought that of little consequence, 
as, whether the road I had taken was right or not, a few hours would make 
up the difference. 

As the day broke, the weather cleared up a little, so far as to cease rain- 
ing, but the road was very wet and dirty ; however, there was no alternative, 
and leaving with regret the hovel which had so kindly sheltered me for the 
night, 1 continued my journey. My wet clothes made me feel extremely 
cold and uncomfortable at first, and I kept up a pretty good pace for some 
time in order to warm me; it was not my intention to go far, and seeing a 
haystack in a retired part of a field some distance off on my left, 1 quitted 
the high road and proceeded to it. It was farther than 1 expected, but it 
appeared to be the very spot 1 should have chosen for concealment, there 
being no public path or road leading to it. Part of the stack had been cut, 
sv that I easily gathered enough of the hay to make me a soft and dry bed ; 
and here | determined to stop and examine my map, and devise a plan for 
my future proceedings 

‘After 1 had rested some time, the sun, to my infinite delight, suddenly 
broke forth, and gave every sign of a fine day; and though a February sun 
in England is very different from a February sun in the South of France, 
yet the warmth I derived from it gave me great comfort, and refreshed me 
exceedingly, so much so, that after several vain attempts to keep my eyes 
open, L sunk into a sound sleep, which must have lasted for some hours, as 
the height of the sun on my awakening showed it to be past noon. Having 
risen, and looked around, and finding nothing to interrupt me, I took out 
my map to see whereabouts I was. This I accomplished with great ease, for 
the names of the places I had passed being ger on the milestones and 
direction-posts, as I observed when I started in the morning, and corre- 
sponding with those on my map, I soon found out that I had come diametri- 
cally Opposite to the road I had intended to have taken. But this was of no 
great moment, and I now determined to pursue a direct easterly course, in 
as straight a line as 1 could, and to make for the coast in that direction. 1 
may as well mention here, that through the whole of my route afterwards, 
I could at any time find out the exact spot I was in, by observing the names 
of the towns or villages painted on the milestones and direction-posts. ‘This 
I found of great service to me, as I seldom wandered far from my way, and 
never had occasion to ask the road, even had I been able or inclined to do 
so. But to proceed. The clock of a neighbouring church was just striking 
one When | started again, in high spirits, my clothes being now quite dry, 
eating my last piece of biscuit as I went. How 1 was to get a fresh supply 
of provisions did certainly now and then strike me, but it made no very deep 
impression, my chief object being to get on as fast and as far as 1 could, not 
doubting but I should make the coast in two or three days more at farthest ; 
but in that I was woefully out of my reckoning. 

The day continued fine, and I walked on at a pretty round pace, in as 
straight a line as I could, over hedge and ditch, carefully avoiding any 
house or person passing, for about two or three hours, and 1 was congratu- 
lating myself on the progress I had made, when suddenly casting up my eyes 
and looking around me, to my utter horror and dismay, I saw, but ‘a few 
fields off, and in the exact path I was taking, the very prison I had left! 1 
could not be mistaken ; its red tiles, and striking appearance, with the nu- 
merous holes cut in its wooden-walls for air by its unfortunate inmates, 
were too deeply imprinted on my memory to be forgotten. In short, not 

aving any guide across the open fields, and there being no milestones to 
direct me, I had wandered back again to within half-a-mile or less of my 
former prison. 1 cannot express what I felt for the moment; I seemed to 
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have lost the very power of perception, and, instead of turning back imme. 
diately, | absolutely continued for a little time walking on in the same direc. 
tion—like the squirrel fascinated to its own destruction by the eyes of the 
rattlesnake. 

Fortunately for me, going thus without heed, I tripped and fell, which 
brought me suddenly to myself, when, turning round, I took to my heels as if 
pursued by a whole legion of devils, and never stopped till I once more 
found myself in the very hovel, near the long bridge I have spoken of (at 
Oundle), where | had before found shelter, and which remained in the same 
state as I had left it, with the exception that the cow and calf had been 
removed. 

Though nearly dark for the last mile or two, I found my way back with- 
out much difficulty, but I was nearly exhausted by fatigue, and I had nothing 
to refresh myself with ; however I did not as yet feel so much from hunger 
as from the disappointment I had experienced in being obliged to retrace so 
many weary steps. On the other hand, | had much to congratulate myself 
upon, independent of the lueky avoidance of running my head again into the 
very bars of my prison, which I was certainly in a fair way of doing ; for 
in a few minutes after my arrival in my old quarters it began to rain, and it 
continued through the night in torrents. Having a good roof over my head, 
[ considered the rain in my favour, as it would doubtless prevent any one from 
interrupting me in my resting-place. The human mind, articularly in 
youth, soon reconciles itself to circumstances ; so making the best of the 
matter, I nestled myself snugly in the straw, and slept comfortably and un- 
disturbed till morning. 

It still continued raining, and the floods had come down in the night with 
great rapidity, inundating the meadows around me, till they looked like a 
sea. A few qualms at breakfast-time flitted over unheeded, when of a sud- 
den it struck me that my situation was too exposed for the day, as, should 
any one come into the hovel, merely by accident, which was not at all im- 
probable, I must inevitably be discovered ; and I appeared too like what I 
really was to be passed by unquestioned. I by no means wished to leave till 
I had laid out some definite she tu act upon, and some other route to fol- 
low. Looking therefore about me, I found a hurdle or two and an old gate 
thrown over the beams or rafters which supported the roof: on these I 
climbed, and with little trouble succeeded in making in the most obscure 
corner a sort of floor or landing-place. On this I carried some straw to lie 
upon, and was glad to perceive chat when looked up to from below, it by no 
means appeared calculated to excite suspicion of concealment; and here | 
spent the remainder of the day. It was well I took this precaution, as will 
be seen presently. I had constructed a small hole in the roof, through which 
| could see every thing passing on the high road, which was not more than 
a few yards from me. 1 could also see the town and the country round me 
on all sides. I amused myself the best way I could for several hours, in see- 
ing the people pass and repass, and more especially in listening to the musical 
chimes of the ek clock, which stood opposite to me at no great distance, 
and which kept playing regularly, at every quarter, the favourite national 
air of “God save the King.” Notwithstanding my long retrograde journey 
the night before, though disappointed certainly, I was by no means cast 
down or disheartened, my spirits were good, and having again carefully 
consulted my map and instructions, I laid out a fresh route for my journey, 
which 1 only waited for night to adopt. 
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REUBEN APSLEY.* 


Atrnoven this novel bears a family resemblance to its author's 
former productions, it is distinguished by characteristics of its own. 
There is less attention to the details of costume; less antiquarian re- 
search ; less pictorial or descriptive power; but infinitely more viva- 
city and passion. Amidst the abundant variety of “ Brambletye 
House,” there was sometimes a want of continuous interest, which 
made the reader feel rather as the spectator of a collection of 
splendid pictures, than an entire and harmonious whole. This defect 
was in a great degree removed in the “Tor Hill,” but at the expense 
of much of the dazzling rapidity of the preceding tale. Reuben Aps- 
ley, with nearly as much incident and character as the first, has more 
than the ease and connexion of the second ; and a depth of sentiment 
wholly undeveloped in either. It is, in short, written more from the 
author’s heart, and less from his books ; with less truth of local sce- 
nery and costume, and a clear adherence to the higher truth of uni- 
versal nature. 

The period to which the incidents are referred is the reign of James 
the Second, including the ill-fated attempt of the Duke of Monmouth 
to effect that great Revolution which was soon to be so easily achieved 
by the Prince of Orange. It would be difficult to find a season of the 
same duration so well fitted for that species of fiction which peoples 
the scenes of history with imaginary groups and personal adventures ; 
for society was embossed on the surface with the forms of superstitions 
and customs about to perish, while it heaved below with capacities and 
feelings on the verge of bursting into action, and of changing its total 
aspect. In such a period, the novelist may ‘‘catch ere they fade” the 
gay frivolities shining out their last; detect the rising energies of free- 
born thought ; contrast the final excesses of despotic cruelty and 
waning injustice, with the steady heroism of the first aspirants after 
liberty ; and find in the public cormmotions ample opportunity for the 
vicissitudes and perils by which hidden virtue is to be enkindled and 
tried. Much of this has been accomplished in the work before us ; 
where the ferocious Jeffreys, and his more cold-blooded associates, on 
the one hand, and the passionate votaries of freedom on the other, are 
exhibited in circumstances calculated to develope their characteristic 
traits, and where the most singular changes of fortune which befall its 
persons, receive credibility {rom the correspondent shocks and reverses 
authenticated by historv. 

Reuben Apslev, the hero of this novel, is an orphan, whose parents 
have not been heard of since a voyage to India, made when he was a 
child. He is adopted by a rich old humourist, his uncle, and treated 
by him with great fondness, but cleaves to the hope of finding his 
parents again as the master-passion of his being. He is induced, not 
by any very intelligible motive, to engage in the Duke of Monmouth's 
rebellion ; and the most striking incidents of the tale arise from the 
oy in which he is involved by his share in that rash enterprise. 
Nith these a romantic love-adventure is skilfully interwoven; and 
they are so conducted, as to give ample verge and room for the deve- 
lopement of aconsiderable number of original characters, endowed with 
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breathing life. We prefer occupying our little space with a catalogue of 
these, to sketching out the plot, which is useless to all who have reag 
the novel, worse than useless to all who mean to read it, and quite up. 
interesting to that smal] number (as we venture to believe) who belong 
to neither of those classes of his Majesty's novel-devouring subjects, 

First, then, we have Mr. Goldingham, the worthy uncle—a trye 
specimen of the merchants of the time ; and, though not morally dis. 
tinguished from his class of liberal hoarders, well individualized by his 
peculiarities of manner and costume. He is the best bit of picture jp 
the whole, and perhaps is the only person who very decidedly marks 
the external fashion of the period to which the incidents are referred, 
In this point of view he is “ as good as a chorus ; we are entirely fami- 
liarized with his person and habits ; and always find with him that sort 
of home feeling which is so great a relief amidst the excitement of a 
spirit-stirring tale. 

Among the historical persons, the celebrated Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffreys is drawn with the greatest boldness and success. His two 
principal scenes, one at 4 banquet g given at the mansion-house of a loyal 
nobleman, in which his ferocity is blended with voluptuousness and 
towering jollity ; and the other where Goldingham visits him, while 
smoking m his study, to bargain for the life of his nephew, are con- 
ducted with a reality which makes the blood tingle. We do not, how- 
ever, think the author judged wisely in putting into the mouth of 
Jeffreys at table, speeches which are attributed to him on the bench, 
and for the introduction of which he is obliged to make evident prepa- 
ration. Thus he represents one of the company at table as asse rung 
that Sir Ambrose Jessop, a gentleman present, “is a regular trim- 
mer,” in order to bring tn the well-known iis of Jeffreys ata 
political trial. “A trimmer! I have heard much of such a monster, but 
never saw one; lean forward, Mr. Trimmer, put forth your head, that 
I may know what such a creature is like.” And, again, he makes one 
of the servants impudently familiar with the judge, to introduce the re- 
partee of a bearded countryman, who, in reply to Jeffreys’ taunt, that 
“if his conscience were as large as his beard, he would swear any 
thing,” made answer, “* Nay, my Lord, if you go about to measure 
consciences by beards, there be some people have none at all.” In 
these instances, the very recollection that the individual speeches are 
authentic, but spoken on other occasions, tends to render the scene 
apocryphal ; and for a moment disturbs that general similitude which 
takes so strong a hold on the imagination of the reader. 

Of the fictitious characters, the two best are Marmaduke Hartfield, a 
profligate young esquire, and Sir Harcourt Slingbsy, a true gentleman, 
who carries coxcombry almost to the sublime. The Squire is drawa 
with prodigious force and truth. His rough uncultivated manners, 
heightened into boisterousness by constant excess, yet capable of being 
sofiened by the unwearied love of a gentle and injured sister ; his reck- 
less gaiety amidst ruin, with his occasional relapses into misery ; the 
strong spirit of animal enjoyment, which breaks out even when ruin is 
around him ; ; and the course by which he is dragged along to dishonour, 
desperation, and a violent death—all live before us. In what the artists 
call gustv, this portrait seems to us hardly excelled in modern fiction ; 
and his death is worthy of his life. He is killed in a sudden duel, by 
a man whom he has excited to commit an outrage, and has insulted on 
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his repentance ; and his mangled body, brought to his own house, is 
left alone in one of the apartments, where it is found by a troop of 
drunken revellers, who have been pledging bumpers to his guilty suc- 
cess. The following short scene is to us exceedingly terrific. 


« Reeling and hiccoughing, swearing and laughing, those jolly dogs, as the 
Squire loved to call them, staggered into the butler’s room, where by the 
dim light of the moon they saw a table spread out in the centre, and a figure 
lying extended upon it. ‘ Damn it!’ exclaimed Coningsby, * here’s Aldridge 
or Roper lying fast asleep upon the table. No wonder they couldn’t hear 
us; we might have rung long enough. Halloo! you drunken rascal ! 
up with you, and give us sober folks a magnum of the best claret.’ So say- 
ing, he raised the hand of the figure, intending to shake it from its slumber ; 
but feeling it to be as cold as a stone, he let it go with an involuntary shud- 
der, and it lumped heavily down upon the table. 

« «Those are Harttield’s boots, 1’ll take my oath,’ cried Chivers, pointing 
to the legs of the figure, but recoiling from touching it, as an undefined thrill 
of doubt and terror ran through his frame, and partly restored him to so- 
briety. ‘ Ay, and his deer-skin waistcoat too,’ stammered another, who was 
too far gone to be visited by any misgivings. ‘Come, come, Master Hart- 
field, none of your tricks upon travellers ; if you are asleep, Ill sing out 
aview holla in your ear that shall presently start you from your slumber.’ 
One of the company now entering with a candle, the last speaker snatch- 
ed it from his haad, and advancing to the head of the table for the pur- 
pose of shouting his threatened ‘ Yoicks! ‘Tally-ho!’ he held it to the face 
of the supposed sleeper, when a spectacle was presented which struck the 
whole party aghast with horror. 

“It was indeed the Squire ; but as the flickering light fell upon his grisly 
and distorted features, it became evident, even to a drunken perception, 
that his usual flushed and ruddy complexion was exchanged for the pale 

astliness of death. His lower jaw had fallen, and his upper lip of livid 

ue, had shrunk up, so as to give his mouth the semblance of a hideous grin. 
Wide open and lustreless, his eyes seemed to be gazing in fixed vacancy up- 
on the ceiling. In one of his temples was a dark and deep hole, through 
which he had obviously received his death wound ; and the blood, with which 
his hair, cravat, waistcoat, and a part of the table, were clotted, confirmed 
too surely the fatal nature of the catastrophe. 

“ Hardened reprobate as he was, old Coningsby’s teeth rattled together 
in his head, and the perspiration started from his forehead at the sight ; 
while his companions, as they stood around transfixed and speechless, their 
countenances suffused with intemperance and agitated with various expres- 
sions of horror, offered a fearful contrast to the wan and dreadful serenity 
which had for ever sealed up the features of the unfortunate being whose 
health they had just been about to drink. Scarcely a minute had thus 
elapsed in a general awe-stricken silence, when the Squire’s favourite point- 
er, Which had never quitted his body, and remained concealed under the ta- 
ble, sent forth such a long, wailful, and appalling howl, that the holder of 
the candle let it fall to the ground in his terror ; and the moon having be- 
come completely obscured in the interim, the whole assemblage found 
themselves suddenly involved in darkness. ‘The pitchy blackness of the 
room, the presence of their host stretched out as a ghastly corpse, the 
apprehensions of some that the thrilling and harrowing yell they had just 
heard proceeded from the dead body, and of others that it was the shriek 
of his ghost, sent a shuddering panic to every heart. A simultaneous rush 
to the door was the consequence ; and the terrified guests, without wait- 
ing for their accoutrements, dispersed confusedly to their several homes, in 
an agony of bewilderment and affright.” 


Sir Harcourt Slingsby is a fine contrast to this piece of rude tragedy 
nature ;—he is the very prince of imaginative coxcombs ;—careless of 
life, but tremulously alive to the delicacy of all the points of his dress 
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and his conduct; and equally studious to preserve the purity of his 
rutiles and his honour. In pleasant exaggerations of his own ruling 
passion, he expends his eloquence and his wit, as some high fops have 
done in our own time, but with the addition of a truer bravery s—he says 
things which Brummel might envy, and does things of which the plaines, 
Quaker might be proud ; and glides most agreeably through the novel, 

These are the most prominent persons; but the inferior agents are 
generally individualized with success : Adeline Trevanian, a young 
lady of fashion, all made up of French millinery phrases and sentiment, 
who imagines herself a most romantic person without the least touch 
of feeling, is highly amusing, and just the heroine who would be 
formed by perusing the court romances of the period: Lady Treva- 
nian, her mother, who has forfeited her station in society, but still re. 
tains the pride of beauty and the fond wishes of mate srnal love for her 
children; her cold, vain, immoveable father, one of the few of the 
nobility who are not endowed with wisdom and understanding ; and her 
friend, Lady Crockati, a specimen of feminine inconsistency, who, 
caring only for herself, declaims against the selfishness of the world, 
and enjoying all the good things of this life, fancies herself dying— 
are discriminated with much skill. We have also Norry Molloy, an 
lrish smuggler, at once generous and guilty—somewhat too melodra- 
matic ; and Basil, an artist, who is warmed from phlegmatic indiffer- 
ence into fierceness by a hopeless passion—very eloquently described, 
but not very probably conceived. Of all the persons, the hero and 
heroine have, according to custom, the least mark or likelihood ; and 
we hardly sympathise with the cautious propriety of the lady, or the 
extravagant filial piety of the hero, who postpones his happiness till he 
shall have gone on a wild-goose chase through the world to discover 
his father. 

We ought not to complain, however, of the romantic determination 
of this new Telemachus, since it gives the author an opportunity to in- 
troduce the most extraordinary part of his work, entitled, the ‘ Narra- 
tive of a Solitary,” which occupies a considerable portion of the last 
volume. [t is a narrative supposed to be written in snatches, by the 
father of the hero, on the else uninhabited island on which he has been 
cast, and where it is found with his remains. The earlier part gives a 
terrific picture of the shipwreck of the sufferer with his wife and 
daughter, and of their escape to a seemingly desolate shore: it then is 
relieved by a magnificent picture of the happy valley they discover, 
and of their first days of serenity there; and afterwards proceeds 
through the gradual drooping of the wife and daughter, through most 
affecting gradations, te the time when the unhappy being finds “himself 
alone! His case differs from that of Robinson Crusoe, ‘who is able to 
obisin relief by bodity toil; for he is delicate, fanciful, intellectual, 
and the workings of such a ‘mind in profound solitude form a subject 
altogether untried. ‘The whole seems to us most el quent, passionate, 
and true. We understand the fearful changes; the wild visions seen; 
the manner in which the fancies of the overwrought man become pal- 
pable to the diseased vision; the occasional dreams of beauty and 
touches of human love, revisiting the heart without excitement, like 
springs breaking out in the desert; the suggestion of despair, and the 
horrid revivals of hope, which lead to the verge of madness. 
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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR.—No., xIV. 


Mr. Sergeant Blachburie. 


| am one of those whose political information is derived from a perusal of 
«The Weekly Register,” through the ample columns of which I disport myself 
upon Saturday evening, and refresh myself with news much older than the 
beverage with which I raise my spirit to the proper pitch of patriotism, in 
order to wash down the eloquence of the Catholic Association. While others 
busy themselves in political anticipations, and leave Time panting and toiling 
after them, I follow him at a distance, and am contented if, upon the eve 
of the Sabbath, I can collect enough of news to join in the discussions of 
divers Popish counsellors, who assemble at half past one o'clock to offer their 
devotions to “ our Lady of Carmel,” under the auspices of Mr. L’Estrange, 
in the avenues of Clarendon-street Chapel. In this sacred spot, just after 
benediction, one may observe a certain convocation of politic lawyers 
with huge prayer-books, bound in green morocco, under their arms. After 
years of hebdomadal employment, the golden pages of these holy volumes 
look as bright and fresh as when they issued from the burnishing hands of 
the bookseller to Maynooth College, and bear evidence of the care which 
the pious votaries of Themis have taken not to profane them with too fre- 
quent an application of their forensic fingers. But this is parenthetically 
observed—I was going on to say, that 1 merely prepared myself upon Sa- 
turday evening to talk over the memory of Lord Wellesley with Mr. Far- 
rel; the lamentable increase of crime upon the Munster circuit with Mr. 
Wolfe; the sacerdotal riots at Burr, and the validity of excommunication, 
with Mr. Cruise; and the recollections of Wolfe Tone with Mr. Sheil. 
Such being my indifference to political events, it not unfrequently happens 
that a great incident takes place of which I do not hear until after its 
more immediate effects upon the public mind have subsided—until after 
Mr. O’Connel has ordered a gown of Irish silk in the Liberty ; Mr. Sergeant 
Lefroy has sought the consolations of religion in the College chapel, and 
Mr. Sergeant Blackburne, the subject of the present article, has bitten his 
nails to the roots for having, in a moment of weakness, yielded to the soli- 
citations of Master Ellis, and allowed himself to be debauched so far from 
his characteristic prudence as to sign the anti-Catholic Petition. 

[ have mentioned this habit of mine in order to account for my surprise 
at the strange appearance which was exhibited not very long ago by the 
Hall of the Four Courts, when I was struck by the sudden change of aspect 
and of manner which several individuals had in the course of a few hours 
undergone. Had I been acquainted with the news which had that morning 
arrived in Dublin, | should not have wondered at the transformation of the 
loyal portion of the bar; but I should have been prepared for something 
extraordinary, for, in my way to the Hall, I observed Mr. Secretary O’Gor- 
man coming down Mass-lane, and just as he turned the corner, Mr. Peter 
Fitzgibbon Henchey (although Mr. Saurin and the Chancellor happened at 
the moment to be passing!) gave a look of unqualified recognition to the 
great Catholic plenipotentiary, which was returned with an air of official 
affability which became so eminent a functionary as Mr. O'Gorman. The 
appearance of the latter gentleman, indeed, was sufficient to intimate that 
some momentons incident had taken place. Upon occasions of great import- 
ance, Mr. O'Gorman puts on a pair of white silk stockings, striped with 
black, such as he observed to be worn by Lord Grey, when the Secretary 
attended the Catholic Deputation. The hosiery of the ultra-patriot Earl 
struck the fancy of Mr. O'Gorman, and ever since, upon great occasions, 
| have observed a fac-simile of his Lordship’s stockings distended upon the 
Herculean symmetries of the Irish orator; and it must be owned, that being 
a little spattered, and not much the better for the wear, they are not a little 
emblematic of some part of Lord Grey’s recent parliamentary conduct. 
The conjecture which I had formed from the Catholic Secretary's inferior 
habiliments was confirmed by the cognizance which was taken of him by 
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Mr. Henchey, who, although his ancestors were deprived of their estates jn 
the county of Clare for their creed, is now a devout adherent to the Chan. 
cellor’s religion. Mr. Henchey has three manners of recognition. If he 
walk to court, and meet a junior counsel, who has held a brief with him in 
the matter of Lord French a bankrupt, this gentleman, who has inherited 
his prenomen from Lord Clare, gives a nod of rather equivocal intimacy, in 
which the consciousness of his own uence is not altogether merged, 
If Mr. Henchey has started on horsebac from his splendid residence jy 
Merrion-square, (which was once the town mansion of Lord Wicklow,) with 
a servant riding in gorgeous livery on a prancing palfrey behind him, he 
throws a casual look upon his pedestrian brethren, and following those 
eanons of conduct, which Malvolio lays down for himself upon his antici. 
pated elevation, “ quenches his famihar smile with an austere regard of 
control.” But when Peter Fitzgibbon Henchey, one of his Majesty's 
counsel at law, seats himself in his carriage, and rolls in all the pomp of legal 
state along the rattling pavement of Nassau-street, he would be a bold man 
indeed, unless placed in immediate vicinage to the bench, who, by any 
intrusive salutation, should attempt to disturb Peter's meditations on his 
own dignity, and seek to attract an eye, that, bordered with deeply pursed 
and half-closed lids, seems to be abstracted from all external objects, and to 
have fixed itself in an inward contemplation of the importance of the emi- 
nent person in whose solemn and mysterious visage it is awfully end pro- 
foundly set. Recollecting the habits of Mr. Henchey, when I observed a 
person hitherto so conspicuous for his loyalty, according to the sense at- 
tached by Lord Manners to the word, even in the presence of the Chancel- 
lor, leaning from the window of his carriage, and suddenly recovering his 
natural faculty of telescopic vision, waving his hand to the Secretary of all 
the Catholics of Ireland, ( Mr. Henchey’s nearest relatives inclusive,) I con- 
cluded that something marvellous must have happened. I entered the Hall 
of the Four Courts, and found in the looks of Barclay Scriven, who was 
sitting on the basement of one of the pillars, a farther ground for surmise. 
A few days before he was in the height of hilarity, when Master Ellis was 
putting the anti-Catholic Petition into circulation, with the assistance of a 
young gentleman, whose aunt ex-parte paternd is the abbess of a convent. 
But now Barclay Scriven would have furnished Cruickshank with a model for 
a burlesque of Ugolino. He formed a strong contrast with Sergeant Gould, 
whom I observed tripping it ona toe, (which, although no longer light, is still 
ne with a renovation of his former alacrity, around the Hall. He has 
been lately looking a little autumnal, and has fallen into the sear, the yel- 
low leaf. He is no longer what he was, when he danced a pas-seul in the 
vagaries of his youth at Fishamble-street ; for although he retains his grace- 
falness of attitude, he has sustained some diminution of agility, and is no 
longer so well qualified to dispute the palm with the “god of dance” upon 
the stage. But now his vivacity seemed to be in a great measure restored. 
He looked as if he had been newly boiled in Medea’s cauldron, or had 
received from Mr. Godwin a recipe for everlasting youth, and had 
started back some twenty years to life again. I was delighted at the fa- 
vourable appearance in this able and honest man, who has been uniformly 
faithful to his country, and never sacrificed his principles to his interests by 
the abandonment of a cause in which he enlisted in the enthusiasm of his 
youth, and has since adhered to with a constancy which no temptation 
could ever disturb. The next individual of note whom I observed was Mr. 
Sergeant Lefroy. His eyes were fixed on the ground. This was not unna- 


tural, nor inconsistent with the angelic nature, for we are told by Milton, 
that there was a spirit 


** Whose looks and thoughts were always downward bent ;” 
and who was occupied in admiring 
** The riches of Heaven's pavement, trodden gold.” 
The way to Heaven, if we may form a conjecture from the lives of the de- 
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would to be composed of the same materials as its pavement. 
_ thourbt the Sergeant was engaged in his usual celestial occupation 
but looking more attentively, I observed that the gloom of worldly solicitude 
was mixed with the consciousness of his being in the enjoyment of those 
of piety which are promised, in the Old Testament, to the servants 
of the Lord. I thought the pious jurisconsult looked deeply melancholy ; 
rhaps I was mistaken, and he was only revolving a point of casuistry for 
the approaching college election, and preparing to demonstrate the proposi- 
tion which he afterwards broached, “ that no man at an election is bound 
by a promise to a candidate, where the safety of religion is at stake.” I had 
scarcely passed this eminent theologian, when I saw Judge Moore entering 
the Court of Common Pleas, and, observing in that truly liberal and patriotic 
judge (who has approved himself on the bench the foe to faction, con- 
sistent with the principles which rendered him, in the worst times, the daunt- 
less friend of Ireland and of Henry Grattan,) a joyous and unaccustomed 
spirit, I concluded that something fortunate for his country had taken place, 
This impression was strengthened when I noticed Peter Burrowes, as he 
came in'an opposite direction into the Hall, with that aspect of heart-con- 
tentedness which he is sure to manifest whenever the interests of Ireland 
are likely to be promoted. Availing myself of some acquaintance with this 
veteran in the cause of Whiggism, I advanced towards him, and inquired 
whether some extraordinary news had not arrived. Mr. Burrowes is a re- 
markably absent man, and not having heard my question, stood in reverie 
beside me, muttering an occasional word or two, ohan I repeated my inter- 
regatory. He was awakened to a perception of the objects around him—a 
finely illuminated smile succeeded the broad gaze of vacancy with which his 
eyes were at first fixed upon me, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why is not Grattan 
ive to-day!” 1 was about to ask for some more <a information, when, 
fortunately, my friend Eccles Cuthbert came up, and having an equal talent 
and propensity for narration, put me, with great clearness and volubility, in 
ion of the news, and informed me of the revolution in the Cabinet. 
“In short,” said Mr. Cuthbert, (a phrase of which this excellent Whig is 
somewhat inappropriately fond)... But before Mr. Cuthbert had concluded 
asentence which commenced with this intimation of brevity, Mr. Sergeant 
Blackburne walked by. The moment I saw him, I interrupted Mr. Cuthbert, 
and assured him that, “if I had entertained any scepticism with respect to 
his intelligence, the aspect of the Sergeant would set all my doubts at rest. 


‘© Yea, this man’s brow, like to a title leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume.” 


The Sergeant was changed indeed. A little while before, when the party 
under whose banners he had enlisted himself, confidently anticipated the 
expulsion of Mr. Canning from the Cabinet, Mr. Sergeant Blackburne 
exhibited as much alertness as his grave and sedate nature permitted him to 
wear. His habitual composure, and the sort of ‘“ wilful stillness” which he 
successfully entertains, had given way to an unaccustomed spirit, and it was 
manifest that all his thoughts had been put into an agreeable and pleasurable 
movement. He never wanted brilliancy of eye; but he had been used to 
subdue its expression with a certain solemnity of aspect, which made him 
look as if he were rehearsing the part of a judge, long before it should come 
to his turn to perform the part. Thus he had contrived to invest features, 
which, with the exception of his eyes, are rather of an ordinary cast, with an 
im t soberness and an aspect of not undignified meditation, His figure, 
although below the common height, and of broad and quadrangular dimen- 
sions, was stiffened into a kind of stunted stateliness that gave him an im- 
posing and somewhat authoritative deportment. His walk and gesture were 
always in measure with the march of his steady and uniform mind, which was 
never betrayed into any unseemly precipitation. Such was the ordinary 
man ; but he was now entirely altered. ‘The fire of his eye had gone out; 
his walk was loose, slouched, and irregular ; restlessness and inquietude 
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were apparent in the whole frame and body of the man, and dejection, min. 
gled with the fretfulness of disappointment, poh over his countenance, 
He seemed to have been reduced an inch in elevation, and to have shrunk 
back from his artificial altitude into himself. How changed from him whg 
not long before, amidst the orgies of the corporation, with his cup overflowi 
with claret, announced himself, amidst the acelamations of inebriated alder. 
men, to be the champion of the church and state! Peter Burrowes, who is 
full of the milk of human kindness, though it occasionally turns a little sour, 
fixed upon him his vast blue eyes, which would fitly provide a brace of Cy. 
clops with the orbs of vision, and exclaimed, in his usual tone of rough and 
hoarse benevolence, “I pity Blackburne !” 

The Sergeant's mistake in signing the anti-Catholic Petition might have 
excited the commiseration of Mr. Burrowes ; but it produced in the public, 
on account of its imprudence, more surprise than sympathy. For my own 
part, I was not at all astonished at the last step taken by Mr. Blackburne, 
vecause it was in perfect consistency with the first which he adopted when he 
crossed the threshold of his profession. He was called to the bar about the 
time that the celebrated John Philpot Curran was made Master of the Rolls. 
A meeting of the bar was held for the purpose of presenting to Mr. Curran a 
congratulatory address. When this assembly had been convened, and after 
some of the most eminent persons in the profession had delivered their opi- 
nions, a young gentleman drew upon himself the general attention by com- 
ing deliberately forward and opposing the motion to offer a tribute of respect 
to a man whose genius had reflected so much honour upon his country, 
and in whose speeches passages are to be found which rival the master- 
pieces of eloquence in ancient language. It would not have been extra- 
ordinary if some hoary pleader, actuated by political prejudices operating 
upon a naturally narrow mind, which had undergone still greater contrac- 
tion in the inferior departments of the profession, had opposed the tri- 
bute which it was intended to offer to the most renowned advocate at 
the bar: but it excited no little surprise, that a man who was not old 
enough to have personally mingled in the ferocious contests of the civil 
war, (during which Mr. Curran had displayed an intrepidity which ex- 
cited the animosities of the successful party,) and whose mind ought to 
have been susceptible of the impressions which the eloquence of Mr. Curran 
was so well calculated to produce upon the young and sensitive, should have 
tendered himself as a volunteer to the faction of which that great speaker 
was the antagonist, and had earned his best honours in their hate. The 
boldness of this proceeding was quite sufficient to attract notice. Every eye 
was fixed upon this juvenile and unknown dissentient from the great body of 
the bar. They saw a formal and considerate-looking person, with a gravity 
far beyond his years, advance with perfect coolness and self-possession ; and 
while they condemned the feelings by which he was instigated, they could 
not but perceive that he had qualifications which were calculated to raise 
him to great eminence in his profession. His enunciation was perfect ; 
every tone was mellow and musical, and the cadences which marked his 
flowing and unelaborated sentences, manifested the finest sense of harmony, 
and a peculiarly rhythmical elocution. To these external qualities was 
added an easy, round, graceful and unstudied gesture. Although he took 
the side upon which many angry and vindictive passions were marshalled, 
yet he betrayed none of the violence of political detestation. He was 
throughout calm, sober, and subdued, and displayed that clearness in state- 
ment, and that faculty for methodical exposition, which have since se much 
contributed to his great success in his profession. It was painful to see Mr. 
Blackburne, exhibiting at the same time so much ability, and so little sense 
of the transcendent merits of the celebrated person whose laurels he en- 
deavoured to blight. This step was the subject, I have heard, of general 
comment. It was considered a decided intimation of the course in politics 
which the young gentleman intended to take, and his promotion under a 
Tory ministry was generally anticipated. This precocious disposition to 
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sustain the “ ascendency,” might, to use Rosalind’s illustration, be compared 
toa medlar; and it might have been not unhappily said to Mr. Blackburne, 
by any lover of quotations, ** you will be the earliest fruit in the country : for 
you ll be rotten, ere you be half ripe, and that’s the right virtue of the 
mediar.” Mr. Blackburne, however, did not fulfil the anticipations which 
had been formed in his regard, notwithstanding this unequivocal intimation 
of his political predilections. He got rapidly into business, and wisely de- 
dicated himself exclusively to it. In a short time his first exploit was for- 
gotten ; and as the Irish Catholics are disposed to consider all those who are 
not ostensibly against them, as with them, a notion crept gradually abroad 
that Mr. Blackburne had leanings to the liberal side. However, as he did 
not interfere, little was said with respect to his political opinions, and his 
efficiency in his profession caused both Catholic and Protestant solicitors to 
make large contributions to his bag. To his admirable manner he owes 
much of his reputation. He has a finer voice than any man at the bar, and 
has an ear so accurate, that the nicest analyzer of tones could not detect 
the least deviation from harmony in his utterance, which is so perfect, that 
Doctor Spray, .of Christ-church Cathedral, who was master of the science, 
used to declare that he could set his intonations to music. The Sergeant 
himself is an excellent singer, and passionately fond of that accomplishment 
in others. It creates no little surprise among persons who are not aware of 
his being possessed of this talent, when, hearing on a sudden a peculiarly 
rich and sweet voice breathing in delightful tones one of Mr. Moore's en- 
chanting melodies, they turn round, and find in the musician no other than 
the grave and solemn person, whom they may have seen in the morning en- 
d in a contreversy respecting the form of a notice with his Honour the 
aster of the Rolls. But it is not to manner that the merits of Mr. Black- 
burne are confined. Although I do not consider him as by any means so in- 
genious and astute as Mr. Pennefather, who unites almost every qualification 
which can be desired in an advocate, yet Mr. Blackburne is surpassed by no 
man at the bar in perspicuity; and while he renders subjects the most 
difficult and pearl perfectly simple and clear, he at the same time 
avoids a defect sometimes incidental to the talent for exposition, and is by 
no means lengthy and prolix. It would be wonderful, if with these facul- 
ties, he had not succeeded ; and accordingly in a few years we find him in 
the foremost rank of the Chancery Bar. I have mentioned that he observed 
asystematic abstinence from all political discussion, in the interval which 
was employed in scaling the heights of his profession ; but shortly after the 
arrival of Lord Wellesley as Lord Lieutenant, the extension of the Insur- 
rection Act over several of the Southern counties, and the provision con- 
tained in that statute, that a barrister, holding the rank of King’s counsel, 
should preside over the deliberations of the magistrates, brought Mr. Black- 
burne again —_— the political stage. A most favourable opportunity of re- 
commending himself to Government was presented by the refusal of Mr. 
Pennefather to undertake the ungracious office of putting this curfew law 
into execution ; and Mr. Blackburne verified the maxim, that men are often 
more advantaged by the omissions of others, than by any desert of their 
own. Mr. Pennefather was pressed by Government to proceed to one of the 
disturbed districts, invested with Proconsular authority ; but that gentleman, 
not liking the occupation, and being besides in bad health at the time, de- 
clined the honour intended to be conferred upon him. ‘This refusal gave, 1 
believe, some offence, and afforded an excuse for not promoting Mr. Penne- 
father to the place assigned to him by the unanimous suffrages of the pro- 
fession. An application was made to Mr. Blackburne to undertake the duties 
which had been declined by Mr. Pennefather, and the proposition was imme- 
diately acceded to. It were unjust not to state, that in this new employ- 
. ment Mr. Blackburne acquitted himself in such a way as to give satisfaction 
to the Government and to the public; for while he manifested a proper zeal 
in quelling insubordination, he restrained the ferocious passions of the ex- 
asperated gentry, and prevented this iron implement of oligarchical dominion 
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from being converted into the means of gratifying individual animosities, 
and promoting the sordid or tyrannical views of every needy or vindictive 
justice of the peace. It is said that Mr. Blackburne, not only by his conduet 

ut by his dispatches to Lord Wellesley, raised himself not a little in the 
estimation of the Marquis, and the subsequent intercourse between them im- 

roved the impression which had been previously made. Lord Wellesley is 
ond of the echo of his own voice, aia comes back to him in an important 
reverberation from the halls of the viceregal palace ; and Mr. Blackburne, 
who, although a good speaker, has upon proper occasions a great talent for 
silence, and has a fine listening eye, in the audiences which he gave Lord 
Wellesley, afforded that distinguished nobleman the best proofs of attach. 
ment to his sovereign, as evinced by his admiration of his representative, 
Accordingly, when the office of Sergeant became vacant, while the Bar 
pointed to Mr. Pennefather as best entitled to promotion, the Government, 
at, it is believed, the instance of Lord Wellesley, selected Mr. Blackburne. 
Although many regretted that Mr. Pennefather, whose manners render 
him as popular as his talents make him conspicuous, had been passed 
by, yet the appointment of Mr. Blackburne gave satisfaction, as he is in. 
disputably a person of great merit, and has not yet completely enrolled him- 
self under the banners of a faction. Mr. O’Connel, who carries about him 
the credulity of good-nature, believed that the new Sergeant was favourable 
to emancipation, and announced his promotion as an auspicious circum. 
stance; hut those who remembered his first entrance upon the political 
theatre, did not permit themselves to be so readily led astrav. An event 
soon after occurred, which showed pretty clearly the bearings of Mr. Black. 
burne’s inclinations. At a civic dinner, he delivered a speech, in which he 
intimated his strong Protestant predilections. I do not, however, attribute 
this display of unanticipated loyalty to any ebullition of feeling upon the Ser- 
geant’s part. There can be no doubt, that previous to the recent resignation 
of Mr. Boel and the Protestant portion of the cabinet, it was rumoured among 
the circles of their supporters in [reland, that Mr. Canning would be ejected 
from power. ‘This opinion gained ground every day, and grew into a sort of 
certainty, when the anti-Catholic Petition was presented for their signa- 
tures to the Bar. The crisis of Sergeant Blackburne’s fate had arrived. 
There is generally in the life of every man some one incident which is the 
hinge of his destiny, and the Sergeant had touched that cardinal point. By 
joining the Protestant party, he would have given himself, in the event of 
their suecess in the bold experiment which was then in contemplation, a 
strong title to their patronage, and might ultimately have attained the high- 
est honours which it is in the power of Government to confer. He did not 
resist the allurements which were held out to him, and giving way to those 
original propensities which he had manifested in the early period of his life, 
and acting partly upon calculation, in an unlucky hour attached his name to 
Master Ellis’s petition. 

But for this injudicious step, it is likely that Sergeant Blackburne would be 
Solicitor, and in a short time Attorney-general for Ireland. Upon the 
former office having become vacant, his friends strongly insisted upon his 
pretensions ; but it was urged, and with great truth, that to promote a de- 
cided and avowed enemy to emancipation, would be at variance with the 
principles on which Mr. Canning’s administration was built, and would ex- 
cite the indignation of the Catholic body, whose passions it was so much the 
interest of the new ministry to assuage. The consequence was, that Mr. 
Sergeant Blackburne was put aside, and Mr. Doherty, who, besides being the 
friend and relative of the Prime Minister, is member for the city of Kilken- 


ny, was named by the Cabinet as successor to Mr. Joy. 

Sergeant Blackburne is an eminent lawyer ; and for the calm discussion of 
questions of equity, exhibits in mind and manner a most happy aptitude: but 
he never enjoyed any very considerable reputation as a public speaker, and 
in addressing a jury upon any topic of importance, as well as in the cross 
examination of witnesses, being very inferior to Mr. Doherty, is by no 
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means as well qualified as that gentleman to render the Crown efficient 
service. If any state prosecutions should be instituted, the accused would 
find in Mr. Doherty a far more dangerous assistant of the Attorney-ge- 
eral than the learned Sergeant. Of the fitness of the latter of those 
two gentlemen for this important office, I had a recent occasion to form 
an accurate estimate. The last assizes of Clonmel presented a dreadful 
miscellany of the most barbarous crimes, most of which were of an in- 
surrectionary character, and required the exercise of the strongest powers 
of the law. There were not less than three hundred and eighty prisoners 
upon the calendar, from which Judge Burton seemed to recoil in dismay, 
e Government felt that it was necessary to do their utmost in ordér 
to repress so alarming a growth of crime; and with a view to the pros 
duction of effect, and in order to give the administration of justice more 
impressiveness, «deemed it advisable to send Mr. Sergeant Blackburne 
as special counsel for the crown. He accordingly arrived in Clonmel 
at the commencement of the assizes; and, as he enjoyed no ordinary 
reputation, his mission had the desired effect, by drawing the general 
attention to the cases which he conducted. I felt a good deal of interest 
in some of the most important of the prosecutions, and had a particular 
opportunity of observing Mr. Blackburne. Upon the first day of his ap- 
nce he availed himself of the right of the crown to address the jury 
although that privilege is denied to the prisoner against whom a speech is 
irected!) in order to present a picture of the general condition of the county. 
This was a noble opportunity for genuine eloquence. The best materials 
that can be well conceived for a powerful harangue were gathered together. 
The county was almost in a state of insurrection. Armed bands of pea- 
sants traversed the country in the open day, and put to death in the face of 
the sun, whoever presumed to violate the code of regulations which they 
had arbitrarily imposed, under the authority of their invisible chieftain, 
Captain Rock. During the assizes themselves, two murders were committed, 
Mr. Lanigan, the land-agent of Lord Landaff, was fired at by a party 

of forty men. The evils by which the county was actually afflicted, were in 
themselves sufficiently alarming without looking into ulterior results; but 
it was impossible not to reflect upon the consequences which might ensue 
from the political and moral state of a famished and ferocious population, 
provided with arms, regularly organized, and acting upon systematic prin- 
ciples of insubordination. Independently of the general aspect of the 
county, which opened such a wide field to a powerful speaker ; the indivi- 
daal case in which he addressed the jury was one of the most appalling that 
ean be imagined, and attended with circumstances of: strangeness as well as 
of atrocity, which furnished an occasion for the noblest oratory. Eighteen 
individuals had been burned alive in one of the dark and lonely glens of the 
mountain of Slievenamaun, and the chief perpetrator of that terrible deed 
stood in all the ghastliness of guilt at the bar. The court-house was filled 
to suffocation, by persons of all classes ; and the vast assembly, together 
with the leading aristocracy of that opulent county, included in all likeli- 
hood some of the brother incendiaries of the villain, who was brought at last 
to a tardy justice. The deepest silence prevailed. The Judge himself, 
however, from his judicial experience disastrously familiar with scenes 
of this kind, coated to be awe-struck by the consciousness of the im- 
portant consequences of the trial, and weighed down by the magnitude 
of the crimes over the investigation of which he was condemned to preside. 
While the oath was administered to each of the jury, every eye was riveted 
upon the individual who held the sacred volume in his hand. While he 
pressed the word of God to his lips, his countenance was closely watched, 
and it was easy to perceive upon the faces of the twelve men, pe whose 
concurrent voices the life of their fellow-creature was to depend, a strong 
folicitude, amounting almost to an expression of fear, at the hazard which 
were about to incur by a conviction. It was under these cireum- 

, and in the midst of a solemn hush, that Mr. Sergeant Blackburne 
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rose to address the court ; and I do him no wrong in — that he did not 
raise himself to the height of the great argument, nor did he even make an 
approach to its elevation. He stated a case fraught with incidents which 
were enough to make “the hair stir as life were in’t,” with a coolness and 
sang froid which would have become the argument of a demurrer in the 
Rolls. He brought to a court of criminal justice, the language, the gesture, 
and the intonations to which be had been familiar in a court of equity ; 
and in my opinion, his having failed to produce a deep impression arose 
from the very qualities which render him an accomplished advocate in 
another branch of his profession. It may perhaps be thought, that, feeling 
the injustice done to the prisoner in cases of felony, by permitting the coun. 
sel for the crown to inflame the passions of the jury, while the right ef 
speech is denied to the defendant’s advocate, Mr. Sergeant Blackburne 
benevolently abstained from eloquence, and from motives of commiseration, 
hid his brillant faculties under a merciful mediocrity and charitable com. 
mon-place. Lam far from thinking him capable of using any undue efforts 
to procure the conviction of any individual of whose guilt he could entertain 
the slightest doubt: he is a man of unimpeached probity and honour ; but 
while | acquit him of any such sanguinary intent, it is due to frankness to 
add, that he entered into a general view of the state of the county, and, 
by exciting the alarm of the jury, enforced the necessity of making an ex- 
ample, and of striking terror into the mind of the populace. Perhaps this 
course was unavoidable ; for it is obvious that the exercise of this privilege 
by the counsel for the crown must have the effect of heating the minds of the 
jurors, and of preparing them for the reception of the evidence, with that 
inevitable bias against the prisoner, arising from the predisposition to con- 
vict, which an appeal to their passions and an heel miarons. of the neces. 
sity of repressing insurrection cannot fail to create. The humane and truly 
constitutional judge who presided in the criminal court at the last assizes of 
Clonmel, and who brought with him from England those habits of justice 
by which be is distinguished, was sensible of the disadvantage under which 
the prisoners laboured, from the causes to which I have referred, and ap- 
peared to me to allude to Mr. Blackburne’s speech, when he told the Jury to 
discharge their minds of all considerations excepting the evidence immedi- 
ately applicable to the specific case before them. I do not think that Mr. 
Sergeant Blackburne was much more successful in cross examination, 
to which he is not accustomed, than in his oratorical displays ; and it was the 
general impression of the bar, that the crown was indebted for the convic- 
tions which took place to the superior skill of Mr. Doherty, in breaking 
down, as it is technically called, the witnesses produced for the defendants. 

In the course of the speeches delivered by Mr. Sergeant Blackburne, in the 
discharge of his functions as counsel for the crown, after a general delineation 
of the character and habits of the county of Tipperary, he proceeded to 
state what he conceived to be the causes of the miserable condition of that 
populous and fertile district, and to point out a remedy for the evils by 
which it is 2 oneene He stated that the frightful crimes which had been 
committed had their origin in the spirit of organization, to which the pea- 
santry were inveterately prone ; and suggesting that the rigorous adminis- 
tration of justice was adequate to the cure of every evil, called upon the 
jury to apply, what his professional predilections, in conformity with the 
proverb, naturally induced him to consider of sovereign efficacy in removing 
all political distempers. There can be no doubt that the tendency of the 
people to enter into illegal combinations is among the ingredients of national 
calamity, but it is far more a consequence of remote influences, than it is an 
essential and leading cause. Mr. Sergeant Blackburne, in endeavouring 
to discover the sources of that deep stream of bitterness, the wide and al- 
most periodical inundation of whose waters has produced so rank a fer- 
tility of crime, must have made but little progress towards the fountain- 
head, and mistaken one of the branches of the river for its source. 

The most remarkable of the many important cases in which Mr. Sergeant 
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Blackburne acted as leading counsel for the crown, was the trial of William 

yan, to which I have already referred, for “ the burning of the Sheas.” 
It is by that title that the terrible crime in which so many immolators and 
so many victims were involved, is habitually designated ; and whenever a 
man expatiates upon the atrocities whieh disgrace the country, and upon the 
conflagrations by which its character is blackened, he refers, as to a loadin 
illustration, to “‘ the burning of the Sheas.” I shall not readily forget the 
impression which was produced upon me, on my first passing near the spot 
in which that dreadful incident took place, when some of its details were 
narrated by one of my fellow-travellers, in descending the narrow defile of 
Glenbower. The remains of the habitation in which eighteen human beings 
were committed together to the flames, are not visible from the road that 
winds at the foot of the mountain on which it was situated ; but the dark 
and gloomy glen in which the deed was done, can be pierced by the eye, 
when the mists that hang upon the lofty ridge do not envelope it; and it is 
always with awe, which is not a little assisted by the loneliness and dreari- 
ness of the scene, that a traveller turns his eyes towards that dismal valley, 
to which his attention is directed by the habitual exclamation which I had 
never failed to hear, “‘ There is the place where the Sheas were burned.” | 
had an opportunity, in wey eas of having attended two trials connected 
with that frightful event, of learning the circumstances by which it was at- 
tended ; and as in these sketches I have not only endeavoured to draw the 
portraits of individual barristers, but also to describe the character of their 
occupations as influenced by the nature of the cases in which they are en- 
gaged, an occasional account of the most important and striking of those 
cases falls within the scope of these essays, and at all events may not be 
unattended with interest to the reader. Passing, therefore, from the advo- 
cate to the prosecutions in which he was engaged, it will not be inappropri- 
ate that I should proceed to detail the incidents which attended the +“ barding 
of the Sheas.” 

Upon the morning of the 20th of November, 1821, the remains of the 
house of Patrick Shea, a respectable farmer, who held a considerable quan- 
tity of land at the foot of the mountain of Slievenamaun, exhibited an 
appalling spectacle. It had been consumed by fire on the preceding night, 
and a large concourse of people (the intelligence of the conflagration having 
been rapidly diffused through the neighbouring glens) assembled to look 
upon the ruins. Of the thatched roof which had first received the fire, a 
few smoking rafters were all that remained. ‘The walls had given way, and 
stood gaping in rents, through which, on approaching them, the eye caught 
a glimpse of the dreadful effects of the devouring element. The door was 
burned to its hinges; and on arriving at the threshold, as awful a scene 
offered itself to the spectator as is recorded in the annals of terror. The 
bodies of sixteen human beings of both sexes lay together in a mass of 
corpses. The door having been closed when the flames broke out, the in- 
habitants precipitated themselves towards it, and in all likelihood mutually 
counteracted their efforts to burst into the open air. The house being a 
small one, every individual in it had an opportunity of rushing towards the 
entrance, where they were gathered by hope, and perished in despair. 
Here they lay piled upon each other. Those who were uppermost were 
burned to the bones, while the wretches who were stretched beneath 
them, were partially consumed. One of the spectators, the uncle of a 
young woman, Catherine Mullaly, who perished in the flames, described 
the scene with a terrible particularity. With an expression of horror 
which six years had not effaced, he said, when examined as a witness, that 
the melted flesh ran from the heap of carcases in black streams along the 
floor. But terrible as this sight must have been, there was another still 
more oe . The young woman, whom I have already mentioned, Ca- 
therine fullaly, resided in the house, and had been not very long before 
married. She had advanced a considerable period in pregnancy, and her 
child, which was born in the flames in a premature labour, e the eighteenth 
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victim. I shall never forget the answer given by her uncle at the trial, 
when he was asked how many had perished, he answered that there were 
seventeen ; but that if the child that was dropped (that was his phrase) in 
the fire was counted, the whole would make eighteen. His unfortunate niece 
was delivered of her offspring in the midst of the flames. She was not found 
among the mass of carcases at the door. ‘There were sixteen wretches assem. 
bled there, but, on advancing farther into the house, in a corner of the room, 
lay the body of this unhappy young creature, and the condition in which 
her child was discovered, accounted for her separation from the group of the 
dead. A tub of water lay on the ground beside her. In it she had placed 
the infant of which she had been just delivered while the fires were ragi 
about her, in the hope of preserving it ; and in preserving its limbs she h 
succeeded, for the oh was perfect with the exception of the head, which 
was held above the water, — which was burned away. Near this tub she 
was found, with the skeleton of the arm with which she had held her child 
hanging over it. It will be supposed that the whole of this spectacle excited 
a feeling of dismay among the spectators; but they were actuated by a 
variety of sentiments. Most of them had learned caution and silence, which 
are among the characteristics of the Irish peasantry, and, whatever were 
their feelings, deemed it advisable to gaze on without a comment; and 
there were not wanting individuals who, folding their arms, and looking on 
the awful retribution, whispered sternly to each other, “ that William Gor- 
man was at last revenged.’ 

When information of this dreadful event reached Dublin, it produced, as 
it was natural to expect, a very great sensation. It was at first believed 
that “the burning of the Sheas” was the result of that confederacy, by 
which the peasantry had regulated the taking of lands, and that as the pre- 
vious tenant, one William Gorman, had been ejected by the Sheas, against 
the will of the people, the house had been set on fire. But it was asked, 
what object pe there be in destroying so many individuals who were in- 
nocent of all crime, and were mere labourers and servants in the employment 
of the occupying farmer. This reflection, and a wish to rescue the national 
character from the disgrace of so wanton an atrocity, gradually induced a 
surmise that the fire had been accidental; and this conjecture was con- 
firmed by the fact, that notwithstanding a large reward had been offered 
for the discovery of the incendiaries, no information was given to the Go- 
vernment ; at length, however, the fatal truth was disclosed, and it was 
ascertained that the conflagration was the result of a plot executed by a con- 
siderable band of men, and that the whole population in the neighbourhvod 
were well aware both of the project, and of its execution. The first clue to 
3 abominable transaction was given by a woman of the name of Mary 

elly. 

This female had been a person of dissolute life, and had married a servant, 
who, having relinquished his employment, some time after his marriage 
established, with the assistance of his wife, what is commonly called ‘a She- 
been House,” in the vicinity of the Sheas, at the foot of Slievenamaun. It 
was a kind of mountain brothel, or rather combined the exercise of a variety 
of trades, which, in the subdivision of labour that takes place in towns, are 
renerally practised apart. Her husband stated that he sold spirits without 

icence ; provided board and lodging to any passengers who thought it ex- 
pedient to to take up their abode with him; and that if a young man and 
woman had any wish to be left alone in his hospitable and accommodating man- 
sion at a late hour at night, be and his wife did not think it genteel to med- 
dle with their discourse. It will be thought singular, that in so wild and de- 
solate a district, in the midst of solitary glens and moors, such conveniences 
should exist ; but they are not unfrequent ; and ene often meets these traces 
of civilization in parts of the aay which carry no other evidence of re- 
finement, Mary Kelly appears to have superintended and conducted this 
establishment ; her husband merely giving it the sanction of wedlock, and 
joining in the licentious conviviality which teok place under his auspices. 
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But although his wife had, upon her own admission, been of profligate ha- 
bits, until time had transmuted her, by the ordinary process, from a harlot 
to a procuress, yet she does not appear to have been utterly devoid of all 
yirtuous sentiment ; and, indeed, the scene which she had witnessed was of 
each a nature as to awaken any remnant of conscience, which often, in the 
midst of depravity, is found to linger behind. 

A peasant of the name of W illiam Gorman, at whose trial Sergeant Black- 
hurne conducted the prosecution, had originally held the house where the 
Sheas resided. He was their under tenant, and held the lowest place in those 
numerous gradations of tenure into which almost every field is divided and 
subdivided ; for the Sheas were not middle-men in the strict sense of the 
word, but stood themselves at a great distance from the head proprietor of 
the estate, although they were the immediate landlords of Gorman. The more 
remote the head landlord, the heavier the weight with which oppression falls 
on the occupier of the soil. The owner of the fee presses his lessee ; the latter 
comes down upon the tenant, who derives from him, who, in his turn, crushes 
his own immediate serf ; and if, whieh often happens in this long concatena- 
tion of vassalage, there are many other interventions of estate, the occupier 
of the soil is in proportion made to suffer ; and is, to use the expression of Lord 
Clare, “ ground to powder,” in this complicated system of exaction! Wil- 
liam Gorman was dealt with most severely. He was distrained, sued in the 
superior courts, processed by civil bill,—in short, the whole machinery of the 
law was put into action against him. Driven from his home, deprived of his 
few fields, without covert or shelter, he made an appeal to the league of pea- 
sants with whom he was associated ; and as the Sheas had infringed upon 
their statutes, it was determined that they should die, and that an exem- 
plary and appalling vengeance should be taken of them. I saw William 
Gorman at the bar of the court in which he was condemned: he heard the 
whole detail of the atrocities of which he had been the primary agent. 
He was evidently most solicitous for the preservation of life; yet the ex- 
pression of anxiety which disturbed his ghastly features, occasionally gave 

to the exulting consciousness of his revenge ; and, as he heard the nar- 
ration of his own delinquencies, so far from intimating contrition or remorse, 
@eavage joy flashed over his face ; his eyes were lighted up with a fire as lurid 
as that which he had kindled in the habitation of his enemies; his hand, 
which had previously quivered, and manifested, in the irregular movement 
of his fingers, the workings of deep anxiety, became, for a moment, clenched ; 
and when the groans of his victims were described, his white teeth, which 
were unusually prominent, were bared to the gums, and, though he had 
drained the cup of vengeance to the dregs, still he seemed to smack his lips, 
and to lick the blood with which his injuries had been redressed. 

This man had the vindictive feelings of a savage ; but, while his barbarities 
admit of no sort of extenuation, they still were not without a motive. His 
eer in villany, however, who arranged and conducted the enterprise, 

no instigation of personal vengeance towards the oppressors of William 
Gorman. At their head was a bold and sagacious ruffian, whose name was 
Maher. It was determined that their plot should be carried into execution on 
Monday, the 20th of November. On the preceding Saturday, Maher went 
to Mary Kelly’s house, and retired to a recess in it, where he employed him- 
self in melting lead, and fusing it into balls. He was supposed to be a para- 
mour of Mary Kelly (though she strenuously denied it), and she was certain] 
familiar with him. She had heard, (indeed, it was known through the whole 
of that wild vicinage,) that it was intended to inflict summary justice upon 
the Sheas ; and being well aware that Maher was likely to dip his hands in 
any bloody business which was to go on, and observing his occupation, which 
did not seek to hide from her, she taxed him with his “ slaughterous 
thoughts,” and having some good instincts left, begged him not to take life 
Malt Maher answered with equivocation. During this colloquy, Catherine 
Maullaly, a cousin of Mary Kelly, eame into the house. Maher was well ac- 
quainted with her, and had the rude gallantry which is common among the 
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Irivh peasantry. She resided as a servant with the Sheas. Maher believed that 
there weve arms in the Sheas’ possession, and knew that there were a number 
of persons living in the house, with a@ view to their defence. The extent, 
however, of their means of self-protection the murderers had not ascertains 
ed, and it was important to learn the fact, in order that they might adapt to 
cireumstances their mode of attack, It is probable, that if there had 

neo weapous in the house, the conspirators would have burst open the door, 
dr the Sheas out, and pat them to death, and would have spared the 
mere unofending vietims: but having discovered that there were fire-arms 
im abundance, they considered the burning of the house as a measure of 
self-defence, independently of the impression which a massacre upon a large 
scale, would be likely te produce. Maher, therefore, sought to ascertain the 
state of defende from Catherine Mullaly, and entered inte conversation 
with her im the tone of mixed joke and gibe, of which the lower orders, who 
delight ia repartee, ure exceedingly fond. The young woman was pleased 
with-his attentions, and in the innocence of her heart, not having any sis. 
pieion Of his intent, gradually disclosed to him that there was a quantity of 
armsimthe house. Maher, on her departure, put on her eloak, and bade 
her-farewell -in the tene of friendship. Mary Kelly, who knew him well, 
and guesséd at his object, the moment Catherine Mullaly was gone (for she 
didnot »dare, te speek in her presence) implored Maher, whatever he 
might intend, not te harm Catherine Mullaly. “She extorted a proinise 
from him:te that effect, on which she relied for the moment, and 
they separated ; Maher with his balls, and Mary Kelly with the unders 
taking for the life of Catherine Mullaly, in which she placed so mistaken 
a confidence. After some reflection, however, her alarm for the safety 
of her relative, to whom she was much attached, revived, and during the 
next day her suspicions were increased by the notes of preparation which she 
observed between Maher and his confederates. However, she did not ven- 
ture to speak ; for, to use her own phrase, ‘‘ a word would have been as much 
as her life was worth ;” still a terrible inquietude preyed upon her, and, as if 


actuated by some mysterious impulse, upon Monday night, when her husband, 


to whom she never communicated her apprehensions, was asleep, she silently 
rose from bed, and having huddled on his coat, left her cabin, though it -wes 


near midnight, and advanced cautiously and slowly along the hedges, until ' 


she made her way to near Maher’s house. She stopped, and heard the 
voices of men engaged in discussion, which lasted some time ; at length the 
door opened—she hid herself behind some brambles, and bending down, in 
order to avoid detection, which would have been death, she marked the mur 
derers as they came forth. They issued from Maher’s house in arms, and 
walked in a sort of array, advancing in file. Eight of thein she knew ; and, 


as she alleged, distinetly recognized them by their voices and looks. One of © 


them carried two pieces of turf, lighted at the extremities, and kept the fire 
alive with his breath. They passed her without observation, and proceeded 
upen their dreadful destination. Trembling and terror-struck, but still im- 
on te pursue them, she followed on from hedge to hedge, unti) they got 
veyond her ; and perceiving that they proceeded towards the house of the 
Sheas, she stopped at a spot from which the house was visible, and by which 
the murderers, after executing their diabolical purpose, afterwards returned. 
Here she remained in terrible anticipation, and her conjecture was speedily 
verified. A fire suddenly appeared in the roof of Sheas’ house; the wind 
high, it rose rapidly inte a flame, and the whole was speedily in a blaze. It 
cast’ pound the rocky glen a frightful splendour, and. furnished, in its 
extensive diffusion of light, the means of beholding all that took place 
close to the burning cottage, in which shrieks and cries for mercy began to 
be -heard. ‘The murderers had secured the door; and having prevented 
all possibility of escape, stood in groups about the house, and gazed on the 
progress of the conflagration. So far from being moved to pity, they an- 
swered the invocations of their victims with yells of ferocious laughter. 
They set up a war-whoop of exultation, and, in teken of triumph, discharged 
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their guns and blunderbusses to celebrate their achievement. There was an 
oceational pause in their shouts: ony | then was heard but the crackling 
of the flames, that shed far and wide their desolate illumination; and the 
as of this dreadful scene, though at some distance from it, declared 
tot in the temperary abatement of the wind, and the cessation of its gusts, 
she could at intervals hear the deep groans of the dying, and the gu ps of 
y with which their tortures were concluding. But the fiends by whom 
= infernal fires were kindled, soon reiterated their cries of exultation, 
and discharged their guns again. The report of their fire-arms, which was 
taken up by the echoes of the mountain, produced a result which they had not 
anticipated. On the opposite side of a hill which adjoined the house, there 
resided a man of the name of Philip Dillon, who was a friend of the Sheas. 
Hearing the discharge of guns, and suspecting what had taken place, he 
summoned as many as he could gather together, and proceeded at their head 
across the hill, in order, if possible, to save the Sheas. They advanced to- 
wards the house, but arrived too late: neither had they cou to attack 
the murderers, who at once drew up before the flames to meet them. Philip 
Dillon, indeed, defied them to come on, but they declined his challenge, and 
waited his attack, which, as his numbers were inferior, he thought it prudent 
not tomake. Both parties stood looking at each other, and in the mean 
while the house continued to blaze. The groans were heard for a little time, 
until they grew fainter and fainter ; and at length all was silent. 

Although the arrival of Philip Dillon did not contribute to save any of the 
sufferers, still it was the means of convicting William Gorman, by affording 
acorroboration to the testimony of Mary Kelly. John Butler, a boy, who was 
in the employment of Philip Dillon, and accompanied him to the burning 
house, was the brother of one of the servants of the Sheas. Notwithstanding 
he could not give any assistance to his brother, yet his anxiety to discover 
the murderers induced him to approach nearer than his companions to the 
flames, when, by the fire which they had kindled, Butler had an opportunity 
of identifying William Gorman, against whom he gave his testimony, and 
thus sustained the evidence of Mary Kelly. 

All was now over—the roof had fallen in, and the ruins of the cottage 
were become a sepulchre. Gorman and Maher, with their associates, left 
the scene of their atrocities, and returned by the same path by which they 
had arrived. Another eye, however, besides that of God, was upon them. 
They passed a second time near the place where Mary Kelly lay concealed : 
again she cowered at their approach ; and, as they went by, had a second 
opportunity of identifying them. Here a circumstance took place which is, 
Pats, more utterly detestable than any other which I have yet recorded. 

conversation of the murderers turned upon the doings of the night, and 
William Gorman amused the party by mimicking the groans of the dying, 
and mocking the agonies which he had inflicted. 

The morning now began to break, and Mary Kelly, haggard, affrighted, 
and laden with the dreadful knowledge of what had taken place, returned to 

¢ Well aware, however, of the consequences of any disclosure, she 
did not utter a syllable to her husband, or to her son, upon the subject ; and 
examined next day before a magistrate, who conjectured, from the 

of her house, that she must have had some cognizance of what had 

place, she declared herself to be imnocent of all knowledge. John 

» too, who had witnessed the death of his brother, immediately pro- 

te the house of his mother, Alicia Butler, an old woman, who was 

ced as a witness for the crown; he awoke her from sleep, and told 
that her son had been burned alive. Her maternal feelings burst into 

an exclamation of horror upon first hearing this dreadful intelligence ; but, 
of immediately proceeding to a magistrate, she enjoined her son not 

oh rotegy the subject, lest she herself, and all her family, should suffer the 

For sixteen months, no information whatever was communicated to Go- 
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vernment. Mary Kelly was still silent, and did not dare to reproach Maher 
with the murder of Catherine Mullaly, for whose life she had made a sting. 
lation, She did not even venture to in the face of the murderer, aj. 
though, when he visited at her house, which he continued to do, she could not 
help shuddering at his presence, Still the deeds which she had seen were jp. 


laid and b in dreadful colours in her mind. The recollection of the . 


frightful spectacle never left her. She became almost incapable of sleep: 
in haunted by images of horror, used in the dead of night to rise ay 
bed, and wander over the lonely glen in which she had seen such sights ; and ql. 
though one would have supposed that she would have instinctively fled from 
the spot, she felt herself drawn by a kind of attraction to the ruins of Shea's 
habitation, where she was accustomed to remain till the morning broke, and 
then return wild and wan to her home. She stated, when examined ip 
private previous to the trial in which she gave her evidence, that she. was 
pursued by, the spectre of her unfortunate kinswoman, and that whenever 
she lay down in her bed, she thought of the “ burning,” and felt as if Ca. 
therine Mullaly was lying beside her, holding her child, “as black asa coal, 
in ber arms,”’ At length her conscience got the better of her apprehensiogs, 
and in confession she revealed her secret to a priest, who prevailed upon her 
to give information, which, after a struggle, she communicated to Captain 
Despard, a justice of peace for the county of Tipperary. 

Such were the incidents which accompanied the perpetration of a crime, 
than which it is difficult to imagine one more enormous. To do the people 
justice, immediately after the conviction and execution of William Gorman, 
they appeared to feel the greatest horror at his guilt ; and of that sentiment 
a eaten Catholic assembly, held during the assizes, afforded a strong proof. 
The assizes had gathered an immense concourse of the lower orders from all 

arts of the country, and Mr, Sheil, conceiving that a favourable, opportunity 
ad presented itself for giving a salutary admonition to the people, and }e- 
lieving that his advice would be fully as likely to produce an impression, as 
the Protestant declamation of Mr. Sergeant Blackburne, used his. influence 
in procuring a public meeting to be summoned, A vast multitude, thronged 
to the place of assembly ; and I am bestowing no sort of encomium, upon 
Mr. Sheil, when I say that his speech produced a great deal of effect upon 
the peasantry, for the bare statement of the facts which appeared, in eyi- 
dence in the course of the assizes, would have been sufficient to awaken dee 
emotions wherever the instincts of humanity were not utterly exti uished. 
As Mr, Sheil’s address contained a summary of the principal cases, in which 
Sergeant Blackburne was engaged, and he dwelt especially upon. that. of 
Matthew Hogan, which was attended by many afflicting circumstances, | 
shall close this article by a citation from the concluding res of that gen- 
tleman’s speech. “ The recollection,” he continued, “ of what I haye seenand 
heard during the present assizes, is enough to freeze the blood, ,. Well might 
Judge Burton, who is a good and tender-hearted man,—well might he say, 
with tears in his eyes, that he had not in the.course of his judi fakes 
beheld so frightful a mass of enormities as the calendar presented... How deep 
a stain have those misdeeds left upon the character. of your county, and what 
efforts should not be made by every man of ordinary humanity, to arrest, the 
progress of yillany, which is rolling in a torrent of, blood, and bearing 

all the restraints of law, morality, and religion before it. » for exam- 
ple, at the murder of the Sheas, and tell me if there be jing in the re- 
cords of horror by which that accursed deed has heen, ex ! The unborn 
child, the little innocent who had never lifted its innocent s, or breath- 
ed the air of heaven—the little child in its mother’s womb. . .. I do not 
wonder that the tears which flow down the cheeks of many a rude face about 
me should bear attestation to your horror of that,d e atrocity. But! 
am wrong in saying that the child who perished in the flames was not bor. 
Its mother was delivered in the midst of the flames. Merciful God! Born 
in fire! Sent into the world in the midst of a furnace ! transferred from the 
womb to the flames that raged round the agonies of an expiring mother: 
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There ate other mothers who hear me. This vast assembly contains women, 
duomed by the primeval malediction to the groans of child-birth,which cannat 
he on the bed of down, into which the rack of maternal agony still 
finds its way. But say, you who know it best, you who are of the same sex 
as Catherine Mullaly, what must have been the throes with which she 
t forth her unfortunate offspring, and felt her infant consumed by 
ry da with which she was surrounded! We can but lift up our hands to 
the God of Justice, and ask him why has he invested us with the same fori 
as the demons who perpetrated that unexampled murder! And why dd t | 
commit it ?—by virtue of a horrible league by which they were associated 
gether, not only against their enemy, but against human nature and the God 
who made it !—for they were boun in were sworn in the nate 
of their Creator, and they invoked Heayen to sanctify a deed which they 
were confederated to perpetrate by a sacrament of Hell. Although accom- 
by eircumstances of inferior terror, the recent assassination of Barry 
to the same class of guilt. A body of men at the close of da) oer a 
habitation, on the Sabbath, and regardless of the cry of a fratitic 
woman, who, grasping one of the murderers, desired him ‘to think of God, 
and of the blesse me and to spare the father of her eight children !’ 
: him forth, and when he ‘ offered to five up the ground tilled and 
untilled if they gave him his life,’ answered him with a yell of ferocious 
jrony, and g him ‘ he should have ground enough,’ plunged their bayo- 
nets into his heart! An awful spectacle was presented on the trial of the 
wretched men who were convicted of the assassination. At one extremity 
ofthe bar there stood a boy, with a blooming face and with down on his 
cheek, and at the other an old man in the close of life, with a wild haggard 
Ipdk,' a deeply-furrowed countenance, and a head covered with hoary and 
dishevelled hair. In describing the frightful scene it is consoling to find that 
you’share with me in the oceans detestation which I have expressed : 
and) indeed, f am convinced that it is unnecessary to address to you any ob- 
‘servation on the subject. But, i friends, I must call your attention 
‘atidther trial, I mean that of the Hogans, which affords a melancholy 
lesion. That trial was connected with the insane practice which exists 
you, of avenging the accidental affronts offered to individuals, by 
whole clans in the quarrel and waging an actual war, which is 
ied on by 1g ined battles. I am very far from saying that the deaths 
occur in these barbarous feuds are to be compared with the guilt of pre- 
| tted assassination, but that they are accompanied with deep criminalit 
there can be no question: the system, too, which produces them, is as muc 
marked with absurdity as it is deserving of condemnation. In this county, if 
a'than chances to receive a blow, instead of going to a magistrate to swear in- 
tions, he lodges a complaint with his clan, which enters into a compact 
the insult—a reaction is produced, and an equally extensive can- 
cy is formed on the other side. All this results from an indisposition 
sart to the law for protection ; for the logit it is a point of honour 











d magistrates, and to reject all the legitimate means provided for 
rédress. "The battle fought between the Hickeys and the Hogans, in 
engaged, presents in a strong 


h ‘fiot Jess than five hundred me e 
ight the uences of this most stn pnd preposterous system. Some 
Bon ‘Hick coe ak slain in ‘the field, and four of the Hogans were 
‘for their murder :—they were’found guilty of manslaughter—threé of 


them are married and have és, and from their wives and childrén are 
emned to separate for ever. In my mind, these unhappy men haye been 

‘oomed to a fate still more disastrous than those who have perished on the 
In the net wit G has befallen Matthew Hogan every man in 

court felt a sympathy. ith the exception of his having made himself a 
i, in the canse of his clan, he has ways conducted himself with pro- 
Si y. His landlord felt for him not only iin interest, but a strong regard, 
deeds 


exerted himself to the utmost in his behalf. He. never, took a part in 
of nocturnal villany: He 'does not bear the dagger and the torch ; 
N2 
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honest, industrious, and of a mild and kindly nature, he enjoyed the good 
will of every man who was acquainted with him. His circumstances in the 
world were not only comparatively good, but, when taken in reference to his 
condition in society, were almost opulent ; and he rather resembled an Eng. 
lish yeoman than an Irish peasant. Lis appearance at the bar was in a high 
degree moving and impressive—tall, athletic, and even noble in his stature. 
with a face finely formed, and wholly free from any ferocity of expression, he 
attracted every eye, and excited, even among his prosecutors, a feeling of 
commiseration. He formed a remarkable contrast with the ordinary class of 
culprits who are arraigned in our public tribunals. So far from having guilt 
oan depravity stamped with want upon him, the prevailing character of his 
countenance was a ieentie of gentleness and humanity. ‘This man was con. 
victed of manslaughter: and when he heard the sentence of transportation 
for life, all colour fled from his cheek, his lips became dry and ashy, his hand 
shook, and his eyes were the more painful to look at from their being inea- 
pable of tears. Moet of you consider transportation a light evil, and so it 
is, to those who have no ties to fasten them to their country. I can wel] 
imagine that a deportation from this island, which for most of its inhabitants 
is a miserable one, is to many a change greatly for the better. Although it 
is to a certain extent, painful to be torn from the place with which our first 
recollections are assotiated, and the Irish people have strong local attach- 
ments, and are fond of the place of their birth, and of their fathers’ graves,— 
vet the fine sky, the genial climate, and the deep wid abundant soil of New 
Molland, afford many compensations. But there can be none for Matthew 
Hogan:—He is in the prime of life, was a prosperous farmer :—he has a 
young and amiable wife, who has borne him eluldren ; but, alas! 


* Nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nur sacred home.’ 


He must leave his country for ever—he must part from all that he loves, and 
from all by whom he is beloved, and his heart will burst in the separation. On 
Monday next he will see his family for the last time. What a vietim do you 
behold, inthatunfortunate man, of the spirit of turbulence which rages amongst 
you! Matthew Hogan will feel his misfortune with more deep iutensity, 
heeause he is naturally a sensitive and susceptible man. He was proved, to 
have saved the life of one of his antagonists in the very hottest fury of the 
combat, from motives of generous commiseration. One of his own kindred, 
in speaking to me of his fate, said, ‘he would feel it the more, because (to 
use the poor man’s vernacular pronunciation) he was so tinder.” ‘This unhappy 
sensibility will produce a more painful laceration of the hexrt than. others 
would experience, when he bids his infants and their mother farewell for ever. 
The prison of this town will present on Monday next a very afflicting spec- 
tacle. Before he ascends the vehicle which is te convey him for transperta- 
tion, to Cork, he will be allowed to take leave of his family. His wif will 
eling with a breaking heart to his bosom; and while her arms are folded 
round his neck, while she sobs in the agony of a virtuous Angeish on ‘his 
breast, his children, who used to climb his knees in playful emulation for his 
caresses, his little orphans. for they are doomed tv orphatage in their ta- 
ther’s life time————- | will not go on with this distressing picture; your 
own emotions (for there are many fathers aud husbauds BER} will complete 
it. But the sufferings of poor liogan will not end at the threshold of his 
prison: —ITe will be conveyed in a vessel, freighted with affliction, across the 
veeun, antl with be set on the lonely and distant land, from which he will 
return no more. Others, who will have aceompanied him, will svon forget 
their country, and devote themselves to those usefal and active pursuits for 
which the colony affords 4 field, and which will render them coors by 


making them better men. But the thoughts of home will sall press upon 
the mind of Matthew Hogan, and adhere with a deadly tenacity to his heart. 
He will mope about, in the vacant heedlessness of deep and settled sorrow ; 
he will have ne incentive to exertion, for he will have bidden farewell te 
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The instruments of labour will hang idly in his hands; he will go 
through his task without a conscigusness of what he is doing: or if he thinks 
at all while he turns up the earth, he will think of the little garden beside 
his native cottage, which it was more a delight than a toil to till, Thus his 
day will £0 by, and at its close his only consolation will be to etand on the 
sea-shore, and fixing his eves in that direction in which he will have been 
taught that his country lies,—if not in the language, he will at least exelaim 
jn the sentiments which have been s0 simply and so pathetically expressed 
jn the Song of Exile: 


‘Erin, my country! though sad and forsaken, 

In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 

But, alas! ina fur foreign land | awaken, 
And sigh for the friends that can meet me no more. 

Where is my cabin door, fast by the wild wood ? 
Sisters and sire, did you weep for its fall? 

Where is the mother that look’d ou my childhood ? 
And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all 2?” 
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Tug duties of the Haratshee-Hashee, when administered with the usual 
severity, are of a description so oppressive and tyrannical as to have 
become one of the principal grievances alleged by the Greeks as the 
cause of their rising against the Ottoman voke. ‘The capitation tax is 
exacted from every rayad in exchange tor the privilege of wearing his 
head on his shoulders. It amounts to a small annual sum, the punc- 
tual payment of which must be attested by a ticket called haratsh, and 
which must be constantly carried about the person, in order to be pro- 
duced to the numerous ageuts and guards of the Haratshee-Bashee, who 
parade the streets night and day, and vex the rayahs with repeated 
imquiries about their Aarafsh. The want of it, from any circumstance, 
however unavoidable, makes the person liable to imprisonment, severe 
fines, and the bastinado. It is the abuse of this authority which has 
justly become an insufferable nuisance among the Greeks; as to the 
tax itself, we may pronounce the principle of it to be odious, but we 
should only blame its existence, if we were not aware that a similar sys- 
tem is sanctioned by the laws of one of the most enlightened nations in 
the world—-one which boasts of a representative government, civil 
liberty, &c., whilst its impertinent gens-d'armes have the power to stop 
every honest citizen in the streets of a town, and every peaceable tra- 
veller_on the high road, for the purpose of requiring the exhibition of 
their curte de sureté, or passport, and of dragging them through the 
streets like the worst malefactors, and imprisoning them among high- 
Waymen and murderers,—if from pure accident, or without any design, 
they should happen to have neither about them!* Indeed, the haratsh 
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* it will be seen by the following particulars, that this oppressive system in 
Prance, canaot be spoken of here without feelings of the utmost indignation ;— 

In the spring of 1821, my sister set out from Paris with her family, for the South 
of France, whither 1 was tw accompany her. One passport had been deemed 
sufficient for us all. My sister was travelling ia ber own carriage, consequently 
she had, previously to setting out, fixed her route and restivg-place for every 
evening. [he first night was to he spent at Poutainebleau, and the second at 
Sens, which latter place iy only a day’s journey from Paris in the diligence. 1 bad 
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deserves less reprobation than the French practice, inasmuch as the na- 


tural subjects of the government, the Mahometans, are entirely exempted 


from it, as they are from taxes ofall other descriptions ; and moreover, 
because it re be viewed politically as a tribute levied upon conquered 
nations. In France, independently of the private thraldom and indivi- 
dual prejudice which must arise from the system, it is indiscriminately 
subversive of personal rights, and civil liberty is still more incompa- 
tible with its existence than in Turkey. 

Under the administration of my humane and benevolent friend the 
Haratshee-Ba-hee, the duties of the office were exercised in a manner 
so mild and liberal, that the period of three years, during which he held 
this office, may be called the golden age of the rayahs in Constanti- 
nople and its dependencies. ‘These people felt the benefits of his sys- 
tem, and from an impulse of gratitude, loaded him with presents which, 
in value, far exceeded the profits of which he deprived himself by abs- 
taining from violent means of extortion. I found him one of the most 
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some business, which obliged me to stay in the French capital one day longer than 
my sister, and it was agreed between us that I should set off the morning after her 
in the diligence, and join her at Sens. She took the passport with ber, and no- 
thing disturbed our arrangement until | arrived at the town of Montereau, rather 
more thao half way to the place of rendezvous, and where the diligence stopped 
for dinner. I was the first to get out of the vehicle, and I found two gens-d’armes 
stationed at the door of the inn, who asked me for my passport. I stated, with 
considerable surprise, my reasons for having none about me ; but far from givin 

any satisfaction by the explanation, I was desired to go with them to their chief, 
who lived at the upper extremity of the town. They took hold of my arms, and 
led me through the streets like a criminal, exposing me to the by no means plea- 
sant gaze of the multitude. The chief of the gens-d’armes was not at home, and 
1 was condemned to wait his return; but, after much entreaty that | should be 
conveyed to some other person in authority, the gens-d’armes consented to take 
me before the mayor of the place. 1 found this gentleman big with the importance 
of his office: he told me that my story might be credible, but that he was not 
bound to believe it; and he thougkt proper to display his consequence by reading 
me a long lecture on the dangers of trusting to every suspicious character 
travelling without a sauf-conduit. He required, as the only means by which | 
could be saved from immediate imprisonment, that I should bring forward two 
persons residing in Montereau, who would give bail for me until 1 should produce 
the proofs of what [ had stated. This being oe Seong from the very plausible 
cireumstance of my being a perfect stranger in the place, | was ordered to be lock- 
ed up, when at this moment, by the greatest good luck, the commissary of the 
police, who had been out of town, came in. The mayor related to him my case, 
which I confirmed in a manner that seems to have impressed the commissary with 
a more favourable opinion of its truth, than his colleague in authority had shown 
himself willing to entertain; and he politely made an apology for not having it io 
his power to set me at liberty immediately, adding that the best he could do for 
me was to send oa with mea couple of gens-d'armes, at my expense, as far as 
Sens, where they would give me up to the authority of the police commissary of 
the place, who would ascertain my case, and act accordingly. This amendmeat 
to the mayor's kind proposal suited me too well, not to have been accepted with 
thanks to its author. The diligence having been made to wait the issue of the 
business, took me on, with ao armed guardian on each side of me, as & state-pri- 
soner, to Sens, where the matter ended, by the production of the passport ia the 
possession of uy sister, who bad arrived there some hours before me. My two 
travelling companions escaped unexamined ; ene of them was a French post-cap- 
tain in activity, and the other a colonel oa half-pay ; and | must say, for the cre- 
dit of the French nation, that they used great efforts to help me out of my diffi- 


culty, and protested loudly and vehemently against the oppressive and inquisitorial 
proceedings of the police. 
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enlightened Turks in the capital, and eagerly courted his instructive 
conversation, from which I gathered more information on every sub- 
ject relative to the then state of Turkey, than from all my other sources 
put together. He was a staunch partisan of the politics of his friend 
and patron the Grand Vizier Kior-Alli-Pasha, who was decidedly fa- 
yourable to a close alliance with England: and he often used these 
words; ‘‘ Although we do not feel grateful to you for your good-will 
towards us, because we see into the motives from whence it arises, yet 
it is so much to the interest of the two nations to keep up a cordial and 
good understanding together, that every thing should carefully be 
guarded against, capable of occasioning the least interruption of friendly 
intercourse. When, Ishallah! 1 become Grand Vizier, I shall ever 
strive to impress this policy on the mind of the Sultan.” 

Among: the numerous instances he stated, in order to illustrate the 
wisdom of his patron, the Vizier’s political principles, he one day re- 
lated to me an anecdote, which | think too interesting not to give it a 

lace here in my informant’s own words :— 

“One day the Vizier was reposing from the fatigues of a long and 
harassing debate, smoking his pipe, and still surrounded by the minis- 
ters and other dignitaries who had taken a part in the morning’s pro- 
ceedings. An Armenian glass-manufacturer, personally known to him, 
came into the room, and after prostrating himself, humbly went up to 
him and kissed the extremity of his garment. He then stood with his 
arms crossed to his breast, and with downcast eyes waiting for pere 
mission to speak. ‘ Well,’ said the Vizier, ‘my old acquaintance 
Carabett, what business brings you hither?’ ‘I come,’ answered 
Carabett, ‘to lay at your feet a small specimen of what my manufac- 
tory is now capable of producing, and to ask you to accept the offering 
asa token of my humble devotion to your person, whereby you may 
now and then be reminded that the head of your slave craves your 
mercy. He then took out of his large breast-pocket a cut-glass jug, 
imitating so well the English manufacture as to render it impossible to 
distinguish the one from the other. ‘ Mashallah,’ said the Vizier, 
taking and examining the jug, ‘if this be of your own make, you are 
@ most ingenious fellow ;’ then passed it round to his neighbours, who 
all examined it, and expressed loud and repeated encomiums on 
Carabett’s success. ‘The jug came back to the Vizier, who, on taking 
itup again, flung it out of the window, and it was broken into a 
thousand pieces! ‘ Now,’ said the Vizier, addressing the confounded 
Carabett, ‘ listen to these words :—If ever I hear again that you have 
gone beyond your line of modestly manufacturing Turkish glass, de- 
pend upon it J shall visit your daring attempt in a manner which will 
effectually prevent the possibility of a recurrence of your error. This 
time you were ignorant as to what you were about, therefore I shall 
excuse you, and moreover reward your mistaken zeal.’ Saying which 
he gave a purse of gold to the Armenian, who knew not whether he 
stood on his head or on his legs, and who with difficulty made his way 
tothe door. This scene, of course, astonished every one present, and 
a silence of several minutes ensued. At last, the Beyliktshee-Effendi 
(minister of commerce) addressed the Vizier, and said that he was so 
convinced of the superior wisdom of all his actions, that he was de- 
sirous to profit by them; and as he did not exactly understand the 
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reason of what he had just seen, be begged the Vizier would conde. 
scend to enlighten him on the subject. The Vizier in reply said, he was 
surprised that a men of the inquircr's discernment had not guessed hig 
thoughts at once. * What would become of Turkey,’ added he, +); 
foreign nations are not iuterested in upholding her? What is the mo. 
tive of England in befriending us? Do you suppose it is through pri. 
vate affection for us? No: if, by the improvement of your manutiac. 
tures, you are able to dispense with hers, you destroy at once the link 
which binds her to us, and she will then care little whether we or the 
Russians reign at Constantinople. The English are a nation of traders, 
whose friendship is worth seeking, because their industry and maritime 
superiority have made them the most powerful people in the world, 
Keep open markets for their merchandize, and they will defend you to 
the last shot, Close those same markets against their productions, and 
they will ture all them guns against you.’” Thus spoke this one-eyed 
but far-sighted Vizier; and it must be confessed that he spoke aye 
connoissance de cause. 

Among, the: numberless attendants who have the honour of being im- 
mured within the walls of the seraylio, employed in waiting personally 
on the Sultan, the Berber-Lashee, or Chief-barber, is the favoured indi- 
vidual who, from the nature of his office, and the trust reposed in hin, 
most frequently has the advantage of the Sultan’s ear. He is thereby 
enabled to exercise much influence in state affairs, and his office ac- 
quires 50 gteat an importance io the eyes of the multitude, that jis pa- 
tronage is courted by the ambitious, the wealthy, and the men in power. 
Indeed, it may be averred that few nominations are made without his 
interference, and few dismissals from office take place independently of 
his instigations. He is an intermediary agent between the Sultanand 
the candidates to office, stipulates the price of places, and receives 
the money and presents which are given in return for the investment vi 
power. [t may be supposed that his share of profit out of similar trans- 
actions Is by no means trifling; but although he acquires riches which 
would tempt many to aspire to the highest offices in the state, he has 
been sulliciently taught by experience to look upon his own subordinate 
station as the only one in which there is safety; and he quits it not with- 
out compulsion—a mode which is seldom used, and only called for in 
cases of gross dereliction of duty. Most of the viziers, ministers, 
ge governors, &c. owe their preferment to the influence of the 

erbor-Bashee. Even Halett-Effendi, the late all-powerful favourite, 
first rose to the Sultan's notice through his means. It happened 
luckily for Elalett, that at the time he was beginning to gain upon the 
good opinion of the Sultan, his patron died; and in influencing the 
choice of a successor to the deceased barber, Halett employed proper 
means to secure himself against the risk of the sovereign’s favour being 
shared by a rival. All the persons who bad received appointments 
through Halett’s recommendation, fell with him; and among others, 
the then Berber-Bashee, who has been succeeded by a man in whom 
the Sultan seems to have placed his habitual confidence. Whether the 
public has gained much by this change will appear by the particulars 
which I shall relate. 

The six brothers Dooz~Oglou were among the very few individuals 
who had for any length of time basked in the sunshine of imperia! 
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favour. They were Armenians by birth, and had been confirmed in 
the office long held by their father, as sub-directors by title, but di- 
rectors de facto, ot the Imperial mine. Each of them was allawed a 
salary of six thousand piasters per annum, without any fees of office ; 
nevertheless they were universally known to live ina style of splendour 
equal to the annual expense of six hundred thousand plasters al- 
together. 

The class of the Sultan’s conquered subjects, going under the vene- 
ral appellation of ravahs, are prohibited the indulgence of every thing 
which has the appearance of luxury, and of every external mark in- 
dicative of wealth; consequently their dress in the streets is carefully 
and completely hidden under an ample benish, or cloak, made of dark 
blue cloth ; and their calpacks, or bonnets, must be madé of a thick 
Astraccan fur, not to surpass certain dimensions regulated by the police. 
Their houses, too, must be outwardly disguised, dark brown or black 
paint, as well as their boats; and woe be to the rayah whu is detected 
riding a handsome horse with rich trappings ! — 

The brothers Dooz-Oglou had by degrees neglected tlic observance 
of these restrictions ; impunity emboldened them in the outwari dis- 
play of riches far above their visible means, and every new mark of 
Imperial condescension towards them, which was manifested through 
presents of horses, sable pelisses, &c. swelled their pride, and les- 
sened their restraint. All the brothers lived together in a spacious and 
magnificent palace on the banks of the Bosphorus, the interior orna- 
ments and furniture of which, together with the vast terraces laid out 
as gardens and pleasure-grounds at the back, had cost them some 
millions of piasters, All circumstances had contributed to raise this 
family to a consequence, which made them looked upon by their own 
nation as the chiefs of it; and they deservedly enjoyed the respect of 
the public, and the esteem of all those who were personally acqttainted 
with them. I frequently bad occasion to meet one of the brothers, 
Carabett-I'shelebee, and a private intimacy ensued between us. | 
never knew an individual for whom | have been disposed to entertain 
amore sincere regard, nor one who was a more complete gentleman 
both in his manners and dealings. It may be here objected by the 
reader, that a man whose legitimate means of existence are limited to 
the annual income of six thousand piasters, but who spends eighteen 
times that sum at the end of every year, being at the head of such an 
establishment, too, as the Government mint, must avail himself of con- 
trivances which necessarily throw him out of the pale of strict respect- 
ability, and render him unworthy of the esteem of every honest man. 
To this I shall reply, that, although the facilities afforded to the Dooz- 
QOglous through the nature of their office might have appeared’ the 
direct sources of their wealth, yet that very office placed so many gréat 
and unexceptionable means of profit within their reach, that Wé Are 
obliged to draw the most favourable inferences when we have tio evi- 
dence of their dishonesty, and especially when we find them enjoving 
the confidence of all the Turkish ministers, and the indirect favour of 
the Sultan himself, the value of whose frequent presents to them Was 
always such as implied a knowledge of their possessing great riches. 

_ The Dooz-Oglous continued to live in splendour and profound secu- 
rity until the year 1818. At this time the power exercised by Hafett 
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Effendi was at its height; but this man who had-closely studied and 
acquired the art of leading his master, was himself led as easily by an 
iniquitous and designing Jew, who was his money-agent in many secret 
transactions, and his instigator to many acts of atrocity. This man 
became ambitious of being appointed to the office held by the Arme- 
nian brothers, when he found that success was likely to attend his in. 
trigues for that purpose. He therefore set all his means at work, and 
artfully gained over to his views one of the confidential men employed 
by the Dooz-Oglous at the Mint, who, by dint of money and high pro. 
mises, put the Tou in possession of fabricated or real facts, through the 
means of which he laboured to induce Halett to bring a formal accusa- 
tion against the Armenians before the Sultan. The plan succeeded 
even beyond the expectations formed by the Jew, who merely aimed at 
a dismissal from office of the Dooz-Oglous. Sentence of death was 
passed on the four elder brothers; the two younger (one of whom was 
my friend Carabett) were condemned, with all the female part of the 
family, to banishment; and by the same sentence the whole of their 
property was confiscated. The execution of this severe decree fol- 
lowed with that promptitude with which every dictate of an Oriental 
despot is obeyed. The four elder brothers were seized in their beds, 
very early in the morning, and hanged at the very posts which support 
the sahnishees of their house, overlooking the sea; and all the rest of 
the family were embarked in haste and sent off to Broussa, in Asia- 
Minor, with nothing but the few clothes which the hurry of their con- 
ductors allowed them to put on their backs. All the furniture of the 
house, with the splendid wardrobes, jewels, costly pipes, and fine stud 
of horses, were put up at auction, and sold at prices which were mere 
trifles compared with the real value of the property. The house, with 
all its appendages and dependencies, was made a present of to the Jew, 
the author of this catastrophe ; and his coadjutor, the Armenian, was 
appointed to the office of director of the mint, it having been found 
impossible to prevail upon the Sultan to name a Chefoot * to that situ- 
ation. 

One of the principal grounds upon which Halett Effendi had la- 
boured to indispose the Sultan against the Dooz-Oglous, was his con- 
viction, acquired from appearances, as well as through secret informa- 
tions coming from their perfidious agent, of their having become pos- 
sessed, by their unlimited depredations on the Sultan’s coin, of im- 
mense wealth. It was supposed, and even asserted, that their riches 
were locked up in divers iron chests concealed in vaults under their 
terraces. The Sultan’s rapacious spirit could not withstand the tempta- 
tion of making himself master of riches which he considered himself in 
every respect to be entitled to; but great was his disappointment when, 
after a strict search of several days, neither the supposed iron chests, 
nor the vaults were discovered. 

The first act of the Sultan, which followed the disgrace of Halett 
Effendi, was an order to decapitate the Jew banker, whose whole 
property was confiscated for the benefit of the Imperial treasury. The 
new Berber-Bashee, to whom I have already alluded as having suc- 
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* This is an epithet expressive of contempt, by which the Jews are invariably 
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ceeded Halett Effendi’s protegé, and who to this very day preserves 
his footing in the secret councils of the Sultan, professed sentiments 
respecting the Dooz-Ogious which differed widely from those of the 
disgraced favourite. Through the progress of his good offices, the two 
exiled brothers and their female relations were recalled in 1823, a pen- 
sion of five hundred piasters per month was settled upon each of the 
two former for means of subsistence, and their house on the borders of 
the Bosphorus has been restored to them, with the expensive furniture 

t into it by their late Jew persecutor. It is, moreover, confidently 
believed that they will, sooner or later, resume their former duties at 
the Mint. 

In the spring of the year 1813 a piece of good-luck fell to my lot 
which might have made me an object of envy among the oldest foreign 
residents in the Turkish capital. I had an opportunity of penetrating 
into the inner apartments of the Seraglio, and of having a private inter- 
view with the Sultan. The circumstance may appear so incredible to 
those who are acquainted with the rigorous etiquette of the Ottoman 
court, and the particulars of that occurrence are in themselves so inte- 
resting and so fresh in my memory, that I shall proceed to state them 
for the satisfaction of my readers. 

A native of Geneva had brought to Constantinople, for the purpose 
of sale, a gold enamelled vase, about a foot in height and wide in pro- 
portion, which, through a mechanical contrivance of great ingenuity, 
produced on its surface, upon the touch of a spring, a lively and inte- 
resting scene. A tree quickly unfolded its branches, and two birds 
sitting on one of them began singing and shaking their wings. At the 
foot of it sat an old woman spinning, and a man playing on the flute; 
and at a short distance from them a girl was dancing to the tune of the 
flute, and a goat was feeding. ‘The whole suddenly closed of itself 
when the spring chain was spent, and fell into the vase, the cover then 
reguming its place. 

The price asked for this plaything was so exorbitant that no private 
individual could have thought of purchasing it. It was, therefore, as a 
last resource, proposed to the Sultan, who expressed a wish to see it, 
and fixed a day for that purpose. The question, as to the right of ex- 
clusive property in this article, had been in dispute between the Swiss 
and his partner, and the authority to which its decision was referred, 
had required that the vase should meanwhile remain in deposit at the 
chancery office of some foreign embassy. The director of this office 
was appointed to be the bearer of the vase to the Sultan, and to exhibit 
its powers before him. He was a particular friend of mine, and, as he 
did not understand the Turkish language, he proposed that I should 
accompany him, as much for my amusement as for the purpose of 
standing interpreter for him in case of need. An officer from the 
Seraglio called for us at the appointed time. We embarked in his boat 
at Top-hanné, and were taken round the Seraglio point to an entrance 
about a mile beyond it, which we found to be at the extremity of the 
Seraglio gardens. We walked leisurely up the delightful avenues of 
orange and lemon-trees, at this time in full blossom, and spreading a 
most delightful fragrance all around. The spaces between the nume- 
rous avenues were tastefully laid out in flower-beds, bordered with 
myrtle, or rose-bushes covered with roses. I had often heard that the 
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gardens of the Seraglio were laid out iw the Laglish style; but it oe. 
curred to me now, that if the studied, elegant, and rich style in which 
I found them could be imitated in England, they would, in that country 
very likely have received the descriptive appellation of some enchanted 
scenein the Arabian Nights. Our progress was suddenly arrested by 
the appearance of a Bostangee (superintending gardener), who can 
running towards us, and agitating his arms in a manner which our cop. 
ductor appeared to understand the meaning of at once. He hastily 
took both my companion and myself by the arm, in a manner dragging 
us along with him out of the path we had been pursuing, and concealed 
us behind some shrubbery, where, out of breath, he informed us tha 
the Sultan was coming down the avenue we had just left. A few 
minutes, alter, we perceived him, in fact, walking quietly and by him. 
sell, with his hands behind his back, from which were hanging, accord- 


ing to the Eastern custom, a string of white beads, consisting either of 


mother of pearl, or real pearls. It was nearly twenty minutcs alter he 
was out of sight that some pages, coming towards the spot of our con- 
cealment, informed our guide that we might proceed without “ the risk” 
of falling in again with the Sultan. We finally reached a heap of small 
buildings, resembling a cluster of summer-houses more than a regular 
habitation, and at the door of which we were given in charge to some 
white eunuchs, who conducted us through two small antichambers to a 
spacious inner apartment, in the middle of which we were left to cop- 
template at Icisure and by ourselves the magnificence by which we 
were surrounded. An extensive sofa covered with white satin, thickly 
embroidered with gold and pearls, ranged round three parts of this hall. 
At equal distances upon the sofa, were-spread, in a careful manner, 
different-coloured satin pelisses, lined with the most costly white 
ermine. From this peculiar circumstance we judged that we stood in 
one of the Sultan's principal sitting-rooms. ‘The wainscot and ceiling 
were thickly covered with gilding, and the floor was laid out in sina!l 
squares of varicgated marble, mosaic-like, but appearing to have no 
particular design. All round the room, about half-way between the 
floor and the ceiling, there was a species of gallery, not unlike thse 
often used in our large libraries, but se inclosed by gilt lattices that 
the persons in them were totally invisible to those below. Hence we 
guessed that the Harem was close at hand, and that the gallery com- 
municated with it, and was reserved for the women whom the Sulian 
wished to become spectators of any particular exhibition at which it 
was necessary that men should be present. We concluded, therefore, 
that we should soon have the honour of being in their immediate 
presence. 

After waiting here nearly half an hour by ourselves, a smal! door behind 
us, opposite to the entrance through which we came, was opened, and the 
Sultan entered alone, and advanced with a quick step towards us. He 
asked us if we spoke Turkish, and on my bowing assent, he said that the 
Sultan had sent him to see the exhibition of a certain box he was told we 
were to bring with us. Guessing from this that he wished us to appear 
not to know him, I explained in Frengh what he had said to my com 
panion, adding—* C'est Ie Grand Seigneur, mais ne paroissez pas y faire 
attention.” ‘The Sultan, on this, looked at me with such an expression 
of intelligence in his eyes, as to remind me of the means he had of be- 
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coming acquainted with the French language, and of convincing me 
that he had understood what l said, However, we soon proceeded to 
unpack the article, of which my friend was the special bearer, in doing 
which we heard light footsteps of a great number of persons entering 
the gallery above us. . From an involuntary impulse of curiosity l look- 
ed up two or three times, and the Sultan said to me, ina half-smiling 
tone, “ Take care that the Sultan does not perceive that you are look- 
ing that way, because he may be angry.” fe seemed much pleased 
with the mechanism of the vase which he took wp and examined closely, 
and relative to which he asked us several questions ; he made us wind 
it up twice ; the last time he took it away with him through the door 
by which he bad entered. Immediately after, the gallery was hastily 
evacuated, and from this we judged that its inmates were called down 
to see the object at a more convenient distance, ‘The vase was sént to 
us by a eunuch three times to wind up, and at last brought with’ the 
message, that the Sultan declined the purchase of it. We were then 
conducted to a small and neat apartment, unconnected with the build- 
ing in which we had “ exhibited,” and desired to sit on a sofa and 
rest ourselves. A small, low Turkish table was soon after brought and 
placed on the sofa between my companion and myself, and a variety 
of dishes followed, of which we both partook with excellent appetite, 
our numerous attendauts serving us with particular attention and in si- 
lence.. Immediately after the conclusion of the repast, we were led back 
through the way we had come, to the gate at the extremity of the gar- 
dens, and here left to embark by ourselves in a boat which had been 
provided for us. 

Whilst we were in attendance in the Sultan’s apartment, I was strongly 
reminded of an occurrence which took place some years before, possi- 


bly in the very same room, during the reign of the Sultan Selim. 


An Italian, named Restorini, who had been Buj/v Cantante to a thea- 
tre formerly existing at Pera, being driven to his wits’ ends fur means 
of supporung existence, pitched upon an expedient, the success of which 
romiyed to be productive of considerable profit to him at the expense of 
lurkish credulity. Selim was known to be an amateur of Prank exhi- 
bitions, especially of the sort in which music had a prominent share. 
Resiorini found means to inform him that he had just arrived from 
Italy, having a marvellous Bear in his possession which played on the 
piano-forte with superior skill. ‘The Sultan expressed his wish to hear 
the performance of the wonderful animal ; an instrument was therefore 
sent to the seraglio, and on the appointed day a boat was sent and took 
the Italian with his bear to the Imperial residence. ‘I'he animal stood 
on its hind, legs, and played several ‘Turkish airs with a precision and 
taste which delighted the Sultan, who signified his readiness to pur- 
chase it for a liberal price. Poor Restorini had not foreseen the possi- 
bility of any proposal of this sort being made to him, and his embarrass- 
ment may be easily imagined. He expressed, however, his regret at being 
unable to comply with the Sultan's desire, and to every increased sum 
which was offered him he remained firm in his refusal. The Sultan at last 
was driven out of patience, and ordered his attendants to take possession 
of the bear, and pay the owner of it a handsome sum tor the compulsory 
sale of it. In the execution of this command the attendants met, of 
Course, with violent resistance from the supposed bear itself, on whose 
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back blows soon fell in such abundance as to tear a part of its skip, 
through which the flap of a man’s coat immediately protruded itself 
The whole skin, on this discovery, was instantly ripped up, and both 
the showman and the late bear, now a man, received such a profusion 
of blows as sent them to keep their beds several wecks, and to repent 
of their impudent imposture, with no other remuneration for their trou. 
ble than the consolatory reflection that their punishment had not been 
so severe as they might have expected upon detection. The particu. 
lars of this adventure are so well known to, and have been so often re. 
lated by the inhabitants of Pera, that their fame has made them travel as 
far as Paris, where they came to the knowledge of Monsieur Scribe, the 
facetions writer of the Théatre des Varietés, who has founded upon 
them the farce entitled J.’Ours et le Pacha, which was attended with 
the greatest success on its coming out, during the carnival of 1820, and 
which, no doubt, is familiar to all that portion of my readers who have 
visited the French capital since that period. 


— — - ee +e 


TRAVELLING SKETCHES IN RUSSiA.—NO., Iv.* 


Wirain the last few years Russia has been traversed in every direc- 
tion by English travellers ; even the most remote regions of that im- 
mense empire have been explored, and a vast acquisition in knowledge 
has been made by our countrymen. Putting Clarke aside, as he is, 
comparatively speaking, an old writer, James, Lyall, Cochrane, and 
Holman, have all published their travels, and contributed their share 
to the common stock of novel information, ‘The consequence is, that 
from their united works as complete a knowledge may be gained of 
the present state of Russia, as we can obtain of any country in Europe. 
By the descriptions and plates of the same authors, to which may be 
added the beautiful engravings of M. Cadolle, lately published at 
Paris, —Petersburgh, and Moscow, may be said to have been transported 
to London. If 1 can fill up a blank in the works of the individuals 
named, by these Travelling Sketches, which chiefly embrace the environs 


of Moscow, and illustrate the characters of the flower of the nobility of 


the ancient metropolis, my object will be gained, and my reader's time 
not misspent. They may prove useful, besides, as a guide to future 
perambulators around the real capital of the autocrat’s vast dominions, 
as well as to travellers in general. Having made these preliminary 
remarks, [I shall return to my sketches. 


Karamzin complains that the ancient nobles did not generally choose 


the most eligible, beautiful, and commanding situations for the sites of 


their country mansions or summer residences; and he alludes to the 
happy exception of Kfintzova, which belongs to the Narishkin family, 
and is described in my second sketch.¢ But he might likewise have 
excepted Vossiliovskoy¢, which is mentioned in my third sketch, and 
Semenovskoy¢, noticed hereafter. Karamzin farther adds, that in 
our day, the Russians think, “ that in the villages it is necessary to 
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* Continued from vol. xiv. p. 527. 
t See Karamziu's Works, vol. ix. p. 143. 
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tavenues, to dig ponds, to construct summer-houses (glories) every 
one according to his taste ;” and then he recalls to the minds of his 
countrymen the preference which ought to be given to those places, 
which, “ in consequence of the bounty of Nature, do not require artifi- 
cial ornaments.” ‘The low situation of Mélnitsa, of Petrovskoyé, of 
Gorenki, and of Dubrovitsi, four of the most magnificent estates near 
Moscow, justify Karamzin’s censure; but the exceptions already men- 
tioned, to which may be added Tsaritsin, an imperial residence, de- 
scribed in my first sketch, demonstrate that taste has been employed in the 
selection of their sites. It has been well remarked, however, by almost 
all travellers, that Russia is distinguished for contrasts and contradic- 
tions: hence arises the difficulty, and often the crror, of judging the 
natives by the same rules, and the same common-sense, applicable to 
Britons; hence the origin of false impressions, and of false relations. 
The stranger, for instance, who perambulates the vicinity of Moseow 
with the idea that the Russians are barbarians, and that their country 
is in a savage state, must be equally astonished and gratified by the 
sight of the noble mansions, the splendid villas, and the beautiful 
estates, that everywhere burst upon his view. ‘They are indications of 
acertain degree of civilization and taste for improvement; although 
not in a degree commensurate with our first impressions. ‘They are 
rather the harbingers of future, than the test of present refinement in 
the general population, or, more correctly speaking, among the mass of 
the nobility. For, though it cannot be denied that some of the travelled 
nobles, or those who have passed their days at court, or who have 
dwelt much in the capitals, have adopted all the refinements of polished 
life in their palaces, in their gardens, in their carriages, in their persons, 
and in their manners, and have encouraged literature and the fine arts, 
ct it must be avowed, that a love of display, rather than real taste and 
tL iedge: have led to the erection of enormous edifices, the formation 
of extensive gardens, valuable collections of paintings, and cabinets 
of minerals and other productions of nature. Hence it frequently hap- 
pens, that, after having admired a magnificent mansion, we can scarcely 
suppose that we are in conversation with its proprietor, so inconsistent 
is the tenor of his questions and answers, and his general behaviour and 
conversation, with the princely place he occupies.* The contrasts 
surprise us less and less, the more we exercise our judgment and trace 
their causes: the chief of which may be reckoned the mushroom 
growth of many of the nobles, the forced progress of the arts and 
sciences, and the love of novelty, so prevalent among all classes of the 
Russians. 

Dubrovitsi.—This princely villa lies thirty versts, or twenty miles, 
south of Moscow, on the great Tula road, and never fails to excite the 
curious inquiries of the traveller. Its situation, on nearly a dead plain, 
is not in the least imposing, though the junction of two small rivers, 
the Desna and the Pachra, in its vicinity, in some degree compensate 
for other disadvantages. At a considerable distance its stately man- 
sion and white church, rising from the bosom of a beautiful wood, 
attract notice. This estate is remarkable on various accounts: first, 





* See ‘* Lyall’s Travels” for illustrations of thesc ideas. 
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because itis said, by Karamzain, to have been often visited by Peter 
the Great; and the place, when on the road thence from Moscow, 
where the Emperor used to stop and drink tea under the shade of large 
lime-treés, is still pointed out to the stranger: secondly, because jg 
was the residence of Count Momovot, one of the favourites of Catha- 
rine Il. : and thirdly, because it is now the property of young Count 
Momonof, who has lately adopted within its princely apartments a life 
as secluded as that of an anchorite. 

The unwarranted prodigality, the shameless abuse, of the public 
revenues, by Catharine the Second, for the sake of libertinism, and her 
encouragement of immorality, by the open adoption of one favourite 
after another, during a succession of years, must have raised the indig- 
nation and the enmity of thousands of individuals; the expression of 
which was only restrained by the pressure of uncontrolled and reckless 
despotism, Depraved in morals as are many of the Russian nobles, 
they could not behold without regret, that their Empress consumed 
part of the revenues of the realm for the mere gratification of ber 
own pleasure, in place of the improvement of her immense empire ; 
and insulted bumanity, by setting a melancholy, an awful, and 
example of prostitution before their wives and daughters. I am not 
inclined to detract from tle talents, the genius, or the wisdom of 
Catharine the Second, as a mere sovereign and legislator, but I must 
express my abhorrence of her utter disregard to virtue: the brightest 
diadem which can ornament the fairest work of the creation. 

Catharine, with all her talents and knowledge, was but mortal: she 
had her failings. and, unhappily for her country, those failings were 
of a kind which spread a baneful influence, by sanctioning vice. 
It was in this sovereign’s reign that an institution arose in Moscow, 
which, as a late author has remarked, “ outraged the best feelings of 
human nature—insulted virtue—did open violence to morality—broke 
through the divine law—unshackled the bonds of society—and de- 
graded men to the level of brutes .”* an institution of so uacommon 
and debased a nature, that its equal is not to be found in the history of 
nations, unless it be in the islands of Otaheite: an institution, from 
the consideration of which the mind turns with detestation. 

I suppose the Russian nobles calculated that, as their sovereign 
had shown a complete contempt of virtue, she would tolerate the same 
conduct in others; but they deceived themselves. On the contrary, 
like a wise legislator, though she was the most licentious of sovereigns, 

Catharine immediately suppressed a public and noble establishment tor 
the demoralization of both sexes, and even visited some of the 
fair members with confinement, and others with degradation and 
displeasure. The curious reader will find Catharine’s immoral con- 
duet frequently illustrated in the works of almost every author 
regarding Russia, and a complete description of the Physical Club 
of Moscow, in the work already quoted. It is enough for us to 
say, that Catharine's example of favouritism will leave a stain upon 
her memory, which even the mighty streams of Russia can never 
cfface ; and that the existence of the detestable club has left a stigma 
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ypon the manners of the nobles of the seventeenth century, which 

to rouse their successors to just ideas of morality and virtue ; 
the principles of which can never be trampled upon without incurring 
the disapprobation of the good. I am happy to add, that deficient as 
most of the nobles still are in moral conduct, yet that a considerable 
improvement has taken place since the time the association was held 
within the venerable walls of the ancient capital; and that as education 
is exciting great attention, and knowledge is advancing with hasty 
steps, there is much probability that the rising generation will be vastly 
superior to their ancestors in virtue and true religion. But to return 
to the subject. 

Count Moménof, although he enjoyed the favours of the beautiful, 
amorous, and fascinating Catharine, yet proved unfaithful, and gave 
his heart to the Princess Stcherbatof. On this discovery Catharine, no 
doubt, was much chagrined ; but, as a measure of wise policy at the 
time, she consented to their marriage. Revenge, however, afterwards 
burst forth in the most indecorous, nay barbarous manner. It was 
alleged that Momodnof communicated the secrets of his amorous inter- 
views with the Empress to his lady, who divulged them with a ‘levity 
injurious to that sovereign. But the princess had occasion to repent 
this indiscretion. One night after she and her husband had retired to 
rest, their chambers were entered by the master of the police and six 
of his myrmidons, disguised as women, who seized the princess, 
stripped her, and inflicted upon her the most degrading corporal 
punishment, of which Momdénof was an unwilling spectator, being 
obliged to remain on his knees during the operation. The master of 
the police concluded his unwelcome visit, by informing his victims that 
this was the way the Empress punished a first indiscretion, and that a 
second would be followed by banishment to Siberia.* 

The favourite Moménof, though he received but a trifling reward for 
his Services, in comparison with others who had held the same post, yet 
was enabled to live all his days in a princely style, and to bequeath a 
handsome fortune to his heir. In his dotage, his caprice showed itself 
in various ways, and he was so fond of show, that even when he dined 
alone, forty or fifty covers were put upon the table. It must be re- 
membered, however, that dining alone in Russia does not mean singly, 
but accompanied by his retainers and sycophants, who are not sparing 
of their encomiums on all his actions. In Russia it is rare that a noble 
dines by himself, except when travelling ; and he has not the least con- 
ception of the enjoyment of a mere family circle. 

oung Count Moménof, the son and successor to the property of 
the favourite, is a very eccentric being. During the late invasion of 
Russia by the French, moved by an enthusiastic spirit of patriotism, 
which his large fortune enabled him fully to demonstrate, he raised and 
completely equipped a thousand men at his own expense, and then 
their services to his sovereign. The command of this regi- 

ment was given to him, an honour which he is said to have retamed 
in Germany and France ; but some irregularities having been com- 


ee 





* Vide Life of Catharine the Second, vol. iii. p. 311, and p. 385; and Lyall’s 
relsin Russia, &c. vol. i. p. 8. 
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mitted by his corps, the Count was requested to resign his situation, 
which was tantamount to an irresistible order. ‘To a young and arden 
mind, anxious for military glory, the disgrace was insupportable : he 
withdrew from the world, and retired to Dubrovitsi, where he stijj 
lives in complete solitude. All his orders are given to his steward ip 
writing : all his meals are ordered in notes, and when placed upon the 
table, the servants retire. Private walks are made in the garden; and 
when he goes to church, he passes through a covered avenue, into which 
none are allowed to enter. His private devotions performed, he re. 
turns to his solitary apartment. In fact, the Count is a hermit ina 
magnificent palace. Reports say, he is occupied in the composition of 
some literary work.* 

Gorenki is celebrated throughout Europe for its botanic gardens, 
Its situation is flat, so that its appearance, at a little distance, has 
nothing imposing. But the parsimony of Nature has rendered the sue- 
cessful labours of art more conspicuous, by converting a plain, formerly 
covered with forests, into a princely residence. The palace rises from 
the bosom of woods, and displays a huge and elegant pile of building, 
erected according to the best rules of Italian architecture. The in- 
terior apartments are very spacious, and even splendid ; and the whole 
are elegantly, and some of them nobly, furnished. A few of them are 
occupied by a collection of minerals, which is both extensive and 
valuable. ‘lo these, besides the entrance from the staircase, there isa 
more ready access or exit, by means of an arm-chair, in which a per- 
son has only to sit down and then be conveyed from the top to the 
bottom of the house, or vice versa. There are few paintings which de- 
serve regard, except those of some of the members of the Razumovskii 
family ; especially that of the late Ataman, or Hetman, of the Kozaks. 
to be spoken of hereafter. 

In winter, a stranger from the south of Europe is astonished at the 
wild temperature of the spacious halls, while dreadful frosts and 
winds and cold rage without; but on examining a number of massy 
pedestals, which contain niches filled with statues, his wonder ceases ; 
he finds that they are all stoves, radiating heat from their extensive 
surfaces. ‘The visitor is more surprised, however, on pacing a gallery 
in the basement story, nine hundred and ten feet long, including # 
each end a commodious foreing-house. This gallery has a most mag- 
nificent appearance, and it is made doubly agreeable by the sweets of 
orange and lemon groves, and the odours of peaches and apricots ‘ 
full bloom. 

Excellent pines, peaches, apricots, grapes, pears, cherries, besides 
lemons and oranges, are produced in the hot-houses of Gorenki, as 
wel! as in those of the nobles in general. Indeed there is scarcely a 
nobleman of the least distinction who has not a hot-house, or orangery, 
at his country estate : for the Russians in general pay more attention 
to the gratification ef the palate, than to the improvement of the mind. 
‘To this remark, however, there are exceptions, and some of them 
are mentioned in my Sketches. 

The gardens of Gorenki are laid out with much taste, considering 
the disadvantages of their site. Gravel-walks, ponds, lakes with 











* Vide Lyall’s Travels in Russia, vol. i. p, 9. 
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islands, temples, statues, summer-houses (glories) are their chief orna- 
mepts, and in them grow nearly two thousand hardy perennials. The 
total collection of plants here amounts to between nine and ten thou- 
sand, as may be seen by a reference to the printed catalogue.* 

The hot-houses are perhaps the most extensive, though by no means 
the most elegant, in the world; because many plants which grow in 
the open air, or in green-houses, in other climates, require to be pro- 

from the severe winds and cold of a Russian winter. Hence, 
“here are enjoyed Asiatic pleasures in the rigorous climate of Russia ; 
walks amidst woods and groves of tropical vegetation, even when the 
cald is thirty degrees of Reaumur, or thirty-five degrees, below zero of 
Fahrenheit ;’ aad it might have been added, when all nature seemed 
lurid and conyerted into ice and snow, except shivering animals, and 
far-clad human beings. At this season of the year, when the sun 
shines, the beautifully icicle-clad trees have a most splendid and magni- 
ficent appearance, and appear covered by tens of thousands of resplen- 
dent diamonds. 

The botanic gardens of Gorenki, with the collections of dried plants, 
and the extensive and valuable library attached to them, was one of the 
most magnificent establishments of the kind in Europe ; and, I believe, 
by far the most splendid that ever was formed by private munificence. 
The reader may guess the enormous amount of the annual expenses, 
by the fact that the fire-wood alone cost little short of two thousand 
pounds sterling. Indeed the gardens vied with, and even far excelled the 
most princely and public institutions of the same kind; and the extent 
of the correspondence that was maintained by their late director, the 
well-known and justly celebrated Dr. Fischer, exceeded belief. How 
painful then must it be for an amateur to add, that Gorenki is threat- 
ened with annihilation ; at least its collection of plants. 

Count Alexei Kirilovitch Razumovskii was no great botanist himself, 
but he had a taste for plants, and having succeeded, to his high gratifica- 
uon, in rendering Gorenki celebrated throughout the world, he was 
determined to support its fame, and to spare no expense for its im- 
provement, Unfortunately, however, the Count died in 1822, and 
was succeeded in possession by his son and heir, who had been for a 
long time exiled from home, and had been allowed but a small annual 
revenue, on account of having incurred his father’s displeasure. Whe- 
ther the transition from narrow circumstances to a great fortune, though 
embarrassed, had any mischievous effect or not upon the young Count’s 
intellect (if he was sensible to such impressions) | shall not deter- 
mine ; but this is certain, since that event his conduct has not been 
characterized by prudence. On account of the immense debts of his 
father, all his ready cash has been swallowed up in satisfying the press- 
ig demands of creditors, and the young Count, in order to meet his 
own real or imagined necessities, has even sold the cannon which were 
fired on the festival days of the members of the family. ‘The greatest 
part of the collection of plants has also been disposed of piece-meal, 
an offer for the whole from the Emperor having been previously refused ; 
and thus Gorenki seems likely soon to sink into its former oblivion. 
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, * The late Captain Cochrane, a most extraordinary traveller, says thirteen 
undred plants were kept at Gorenki;—no doubt by mistake. 
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The father of the late Count Razumévskii, or the grandfather of 
the present Count, was Count Kiril Razumévskii, the hetman of the 
Ukraine, and the favourite of Elizabeth. With the adoption of thar 
nobleman to this sacred office began that open system of sov 
profligacy, which afterwards so deeply stained the character of the Se. 
miramis of the North :—a system, alas! which has not been confined to 
the female successors to the throne, but has also been followed by the 
Tsars. The youthfal amours of the present Emperor are well known 
in Russia, and are said to cause bitter regret. But 1 must return to 
our subject. 

Numerous estates and sums of money were lavished upon the het. 
man, who hence became one of the richest nobles in Russia.* At his 
death, his property was so immense, that each of his five sons hada 
great fortune in estates and money ; but, quite d /a Russe, and like the 
most part of the nobility, they soon fell into embarrassments and debt. 
Count Alexei Razumévskii alone had a revenue of about 600,000 rov- 
bles a yeat; a great sum in Russia, yet this nobleman was almost 
always in distress for money. The causes of this were evident. He 
supported magnificent establishments at Moscow, Gorenki, Batérin, 
Pétehop, &c.; bestowed liberal pensions upen a number of natural 
children; handsomely supported their mother; lived in good style, 
and left the management of his affairs, in a great measure, to the worst 
of all economists, Russian stewards, whom a late writer characterises, 
with few exceptions, as most cunning and extensive swindlers; or as 
men who frequently aggrandize themselves, while their masters are 
brought to poverty in consequence of their corruption and acceptance 
of large bribes, for the purpose of closing their master’s eyes to the 
grossest impositions. 

We shall only farther remark, that Count Leo Razumévskii, whose 
melancholy fate is recorded in our third sketch, was brother to the late 
proprietor of Gérenki. 

Pékra.—This fine estate of Prince Michail Petrévitch is twenty-one 
versts, or fourteen miles, from Moscow, on the great Viadimir road, 
and may be visited at the same time with Gérenki. The stately man- 
sion-house, with two wings, and an adjoining beautiful church and bel- 
fry, rising amid lofty trees and a shrubbery, with a green lawn sloping 
to a lake of considerable size, have a grand appearance. The great 
road, just mentioned, unfortunately passes too near the house, and is 
continued across the lake in an oblique line, and produces a very dis- 
agreeable eflect.t 

The noble proprietor has a good library, and a fine collection of 
paintings, at his residence in the Petrovka at Moscow, to which access 
is easily obtained by application through any friend. A few of the 
paintings are master-pieces; and a number, which are properly con- 
cealed in cases, might serve as illustrations of Harriet Wilson's Me- 
moirs. 

Pokrovskoyé.—The country-seat of Prince Demitrii Vladimirovitch 


—_———— 





* In Lyall’s Travels, is a description of one of these estates, called Batiris, 
whieh bad no less than 9259 souls attached to it. There the Hetman generally re- 
sided like an independent sovereign. 

t Vide Lyail’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 358. 
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Galitsin, situated fifteen versts from Moscow, only deserves to be here 
j as an introduction to the character of that nobleman. 

Prince Galitsin, after having distinguished himself in the army, espe- 
cially against the French in 1812, and after having been covered with 
honours a few years ago, was appointed by the al to fill one 
of the most important stations in Russia, that of military Governor- 
General of Moscow. 

Lyall, Cochrane, and Holman, besides many older authors, have 
given fearful pictures of the state of civil administration in Rus- 
sia, and of gross abuses which it will be found no easy task to prevent. 
In as far as it lies in his power, Prince Galitsin has given an example 
to all other governors of the conduct they ought to pursue; but I fear 
he will find few imitators :—first, because the government salaries are 
extremely small ; secondly, because many of the governors of provinces 
are not, like the prince, men of independent fortunes ; thirdly, because, 
eustom has established a regular system of bribery and corruption in 
exery department of the administration, military, naval, and civil, that 
seems to render it part of the law of the land; and fourthly, because out 
ofa given number of individuals whose wants may be relieved, or whose 
avarice may be gratified by proffered bribes, only a few will be found 
able to resist the temptation, and the more especially, as a knowledge 
of their acceptance, in Russia, scarcely marks the individual with the 
smallest disgrace. 

. Prince Galitsin has kept all the courts of Moscow, as well as those 
ia the towns of the government of Moscow, upon the gui vive for the 
last five years; and with a spirit of activity and justice, which reflects 
upon him the highest honour, he has attempted numerous reformations 
in the tribunals. His exceliency has been serviceable to some in 
hastening the determination of long- protracted lawsuits; and there is 
reason to believe, has either checked, or altogether prevented, many 
abuses. His palace at Moscow has become the palladium of justice, 
to which the meanest peasant has access, and may personally make 
known his grievances to the Military-Governor himself, or to one of 
his.aides-de-camp. The prince, however, is accessible to all indivi- 
duals who demand admission to the great hall, which as governor he 
generally enters at twelve o'clock. Though this high-minded and up- 
right nobleman may incur the displeasure of many who are under 
his jurisdiction, yet he will have the delightful consciousness of having 
aided the cause of justice and humanity—of having protected the 
oppressed, and prevented them from being crushed by the oppressor. 

sincerely trust, for the good of the Autocrat’s subjects, that he has 
hot determined to resign his post, as was lately reported, because its 
duties were too laborious, and because he had been disgusted at the 
detestable conduct and nefarious practices of many men high in office 
and in rank, which continually came under his cognizance. 

The noble palace of the Governor-General at Moscow was destroyed 
by fire about two years ago; and the following anecdote respecting 

t event is extremely characteristic of the effect of despotic influence, 
and of the degradation of slavery. Prince Galitsin gave a grand ball, 
and the tables were already laid for a magnificent supper when the 

was discovered. The ravages of this element had been remarked 
for some time by the watchman, but he could not think of giving the 
and disturbing the quadrilles and waltzes, as probably he ima- 
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gined that by so doing he should offend his master. So long had be 
deferred to announce the disagreeable intelligence, that the numerous 
company had barely time to escape before the floor of the splendid 
hall fell in, and the tables, covered in the richest manner, with gold ang 
silver ornaments and all the delicacies of the season, were buried jp 
ruins, The fire raged with dreadful fury, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the police and of the fire-company, until little else than the bare 
walls remained. Of course, Prince Galitsin’s loss was immense, both 
in public and private property." 

The palace is now repaired, and has been rather improved by the 
misfortune, 

Dedlowo —which lies one hundred and eighty versts south-east of 
Moscow, and twenty-five from Kolomna, is well worthy of remark, oa 
account of the historical deeds with which it is connected. Here the 
Tsar, Michail Phedorovitch caused a frigate to be built for the con- 
veyance of the embassy of the Duke of Holstein, by the Oka and the 
Volga, to Astrachan, on its way to the Shach of Persia; an embassy, 
of which Olearius has given a very detailed and amusing account. 
Here the frigate of the Tsar Aleksei Michailovitch, called the Eagle, 
was constructed; and, what is much more remarkable, here the small 
boat of Peter the Great, surnamed the Father of the Russian Fleet, 
and so celebrated, both in prose and verse, by the Russian author 
Lomonosof, and many other writers, was also formed by the hands of 
that illustrious sovereign. 

At Dedlovo they now build barks, or flat-bottomed barges, in which 
they transport corn from Orel to Moscow, and even, by water, to 
Astrachan. Peter the Great himself made a model for these barges, 
which is still shown to the curious, although it is long since they ceased 
to inquire for it. 

The Village of the Old Believers, called ——-—, attracts attention on 
leaving Moscow by the Pokrovskaya or by the Sposskaya barricr, on ac- 
count of the four churches of the Starobriadtsi, Starovertsi, the Old 
Believers, or the Old Ceremonialists, better known, however, by the 
name of the Raskolniks. This appellation is equal to schismatics, 
dissenters, sectaries, heretics, or those who differ in doctrinal points 
and ceremonies from the established Greek church in Russia; but ts 
much disliked, as we shall see, by the Starobriadtsi. 

The traveller who desires to become acquainted with the principles 
and usages of the Raskolniks, and their manner of performing divine 
service, is recommended to read Dr. Pinkerton’s Appendix to the 
“ Present State of the Greek Church,” and then to make a trip to 
these churches, where he will be highly gratified. 

Capt. Cochrane, in his interesting “ Pedestrian Journey through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary,” has given a very extraordinary account 
of the Raskélniks. After stating that they admit of even less tolera- 
tion than the Church of Rome, he adds,— They are bound by the 
rules of their religion to deny food, fire, and water, and every assist- 
ance, to all who are not of their own persuasion ; and are even for- 
bidden to have any intercourse with them. They are considered good 
agriculturists, and of the most sober and industrious habits, never 
drinking ardent spirits, nor using tobacco. Among themselves they 
are a kind friendly people, and excellent fathers and husbands; but 


* See Captain Cochrane's Pedestrian Journey in Russia, &c. 
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cowards the rest of the world are—what I too certainly experienced.” 
The last clause of this sentence alludes to the Captain's having “ en- 
tered a house, savs ceremonie,” and helped himself; when the hostess, as 
he calls her, instantly dashed the cup into the street, and, with the 
assistance of others of her sex, drove him after it, at the end of broom- 
sticks, which were, besides, not spared on his back. Now, when I 
take into consideration the diminutiveness of Captain Cochrane's sta- 
ture, and the meanness of his appearance—in a word, the insignificance 
of his physiognomy and person, and remember that he was little better 
clad than a beggar, and could not speak a word of Russ, I am not 
the least astonished at the treatment he received on entering into a 
stranger's house in such plight, and mutely helping himself to a drink 
of kvas sans ceremonie. ‘The women, no doubt, mistook him for an 
itinerant foreign mendicant, or rather a bold thief, and had immediate 
recourse to their broomsticks to prevent farther outrage or depreda- 
tion. What would an Englishwoman have done in the same circum- 
stances? She would have given the alarm, and handed the Captain 
in charge to a constable. 

The following quotation shows the view the Raskdlniks take of 
themselves and their religion :——‘‘ Under the impression,” says Dr. 
Lyall, while visiting their institutions at Moscow, “ that there was no 
harm in giving them the ttle I thought they themselves had taken, 1 
asked our conductor, how many Raskolniks these establishments con- 
tained: he startled at the question, and replied, ‘ None: we are Chris- 
tians ; we are the Starobriadts; we preler the old writings, the old 
images, the old faith.” 

I have, on all occasions, received such contrary treatment from that 
mentioned by Captain Cochrane, as to shew him mistaken in his state- 
ment; and | am persuaded, that, as Christians, the Raskolniks would 
feel indignant at the cruel and inhuman principles ascribed to them by 
the Captain. Besides, the evidence of other writers, who have had 
much more connexion with these sectaries, completely disproves the 
inference which Captain Cochrane’s account would lead us to adopt, 

The difference between the national church and the most numerous 
sect of the present Russian dissenters, does not properly relate to the 
grand articles of faith; for they, like the established church, hold the 
Nicene creed to be the symbol of their belief ; but they refuse to join that 
church, because they are persuaded that in the time of the patriarch 
Niken, the church books and the ceremonies were materially changed, 
and that heretical opinions and practices were introduced, ‘They use 
pictures or images in divine worship, but only the old pictures ; oe they 
hold their old manuscript copies of their church-service to be genuine, 
and prefer them to the twenty folio volumes, which were corrected and 
printed in the time of Niken. ‘There are some small sects, however, 
which have renounced both the old and the new books and pictures, 
and have formed a peculiar creed for themselves. 

The Raskélniks of the present day have laid aside many of the ab- 
surd and ignorant opinions which distinguished their ancestors, and, 
indeed, they are generally much better versed in the Holy Scriptures 
than the adherents of the established faith. They are, with few ex- 
ceptions, likewise distinguished for their exemplary morals. A Ras- 
kélnik has scarcely ever been known to have a suit of law against a 
brother, They generally settle their disputes among themselves by 
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arbitration. ‘They are sober, industrious, and persevering, and few of 
them are in bad circumstances. Indeed, most of the opulent Russiay 
merchants in Petersburg, Moscow, and the other great towns of the em. 
pire, are Raskélniks ; and not only foreigners, but even the Russians 
themselves, depend more upon their integrity in dealings, than upon their 
own brethren. At this we need not be surprised ; for, agreeably to all 
accounts, the Russian merchants, with a very few exceptions, are the 
completest deceivers, swindlers, and rogues, on the face of the earth,* 
“In their dealings,” says Dr. Lyall, ‘‘ no check is imposed upon the 
rapacity and fraud of the Russians, by the fear of detection, the con. 
sciousness of shame, the sense of justice, or the love of honour. Spe. 
ciousness, craft, dishonesty, swindling, lying, and even perjury, form 
the grand lineaments of the character of all the guilds of the Rus. 
sian merchants, and of the burgesses ; and the interstices may be filled 
up by adding the less prominent and more remote vices, which dis. 
grace human nature.’’t 

The Raskélniks have been at times subjected to severe persecu- 
tions; but in 1785 Catherine the Second published a manifesto, in 
which, while permission is granted them to use the old manuscript 
books, they are cunningly and politically entreated to receive regularly 
ordained priests from the mother-church ; who, of course, would en- 
deavour to bring them back to its bosom. ‘The proposition, however, 
has been embraced by many of the Raskolniks ; and since that period 
all open persecution has ceased. 

It is supposed that there are about two millions of Raskélniks, scat- 
tered throughout Russia, and this number is probably below the truth. 
They consist of a variety of sects, whose peculiar tenets and practices 
are carefully concealed. I heard of the abuses of some of these small 
sects at Moscow, which disgraced their character, and excited the 
vigilance of the police. Indeed, a few years ago, the Emperor was 
obliged to take very severe measures against one sect which had 
adopted a ceremony with male children, which proved highly injurious 
to population. Fortunately the sect was not numerous. 

If ever such unchristian, nay brutal principles, as Captain Cochrane 
attributes to the Raskolniks generally, were adopted and enforced, 
it must only have been by some mean, ignorant, and half-mad indivi- 
duals. Every person, who has been any length of time in Russia, must 
have received civility and kind treatment from the Raskélniks, and must 
have been pleased at their mode of transacting business. Indeed I 
will venture to add, that the greatest part of the “ upright merchants,’ 
whom Dr. Lyall excepts from his sweeping and severe character of the 
Russian merchants, will be found to be Raskélniks. 

It may farther be added, that whatever be the extent of superstition 
among the Raskélniks, some late instances recorded in Holman’s Tra- 
vels, sos Ravana that it is exceeded by that of the real Russians. But 
when Johanna Southcote could appear in England—intelligent Eng- 
land !—there is no room for surprise that such fanatics should start in 
Russia. 


* Vide Coxe’s Travels, Clarke’s Travels, Holman’s Travels, Cochrane’s Pedes- 
trian Journey, and Lyall’s Character of the Russians; besides many foreig® 
authors. 

t Lyall’s «* Character of the Russians.” 
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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR.—NO. xVyv. 


Mr. Doherty, Solicitor General of Tretand, 


Mr. Doverty, whom bis personal claims, assisted I presume by his 
political connexions, and backed by the opposition of Lord Manners, 
have recommended as the new Solicitor-General of Lreland, is six feet 
two inches high, and “ every inch” a very estimable person. Tall as 
he is, there is nothing contemptuous or haughty in his carriage. He 
never proudly tosses up his chin, as if to let briefer specimens of hu- 
manity pass under. He delights not, like his learned and pious com- 

itor tor office, in soaring among the skies for the inward satisfaction 
of looking down upon other men; neither can he pass with the dexte- 
rous versatility of that holy Sergeant from knotty questions of Chancery 
practice to the latest authorities for ‘* non-suiting the devil.’”* He is, 
on the contrary, as terrestrial as can be in his habits and intercourse. 
His manners are friendly and forbearing, and his conversation enlivened 
by a temperate love of frolic, which endears his society to all those 
hardened sinners who have not yet been sainted into a due sense of the 
awful responsibility of joining iu a hearty laugh. As to more im- 
portant points, he is admitted on all hands to be an extremely clever 
man. He is, and has been for some years, the leader upon his circuit ; 
and since he became so, has given unequivocal proofs that he possesses 
powers of no ordinary kind in swaying the decisions of a jury, while he 
bas more recently, in the discussion of graver matters in the courts of 
Dublin, established a character for legal efliciency, which has been 
erroneously assumed to be incompatible with the more popular attri- 
butes of wit and eloquence. Resting upon a confidence in his qualifi- 
cations, and sustained by a just ambition, Mr. Doherty long since 
announced by his conduct that he aspired to something more than the 
a success which is founded upon the mere emoluments of place. 

ive years ago he resigned a lucrative oflice,t+ of which he found the 
duties to interfere with his fina] objects, and, dedicating himself more 
exclusively to his profession, has prepared himself for those higher 
honours which he then predicted to lie within his reach, 

As an advocate, his general style of treating serious topics has no- 
thing so peculiarly his own as prominently to distinguish him from 
others. In his addresses to juries he is prompt, orderly, correct, and 
fluent—rarely attempting to inflame the passions to their highest pitch, 
but always warmly and forcibly inculcating the principles of common 
sense and practical good feeling ; but when a case requires (in techni- 
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* An English writer of the 17th century bas sketched ‘ the character of a per- 
fect lawyer,” from which I extract the concluding sentence for the benefit of the 
learned saints of Ireland. “ Ina word, whilst he lives, he is the delight of the 
courts, the ornament of the Bar, the glory of bis profession, the patron of inne- 
ceney, the upholder of right, the scourge of oppression, the terror of deceit, and 
the oracle of his couutry ; and when death calls him to the bar of Heaven bya 
habeas corpus cum causis, he finds his judge his advocate, nonsuits the devil, ob- 
tains & liberate from all his infirmities, and continues still one of the long robe in 
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cal parlance) “ to be laughed out of court,” (and one half of the cases 
that enter there deserve to be so dismissed) Mr. Doherty exhibits 
powers of very striking and effective originality. I know of no one 
that more eminently possesses the difficult talent of enlisting a jury on 
his side by a continued strain of good-humoured gentlemanlike irony 
—consisting of mock-heroic encomiums, sarcastic deference and ap. 
propriate parodies upon arguments and illustrations, delivered (as long 
as gravity is possible) with a most meritorious solemnity of counte- 
nance, and a certain artful kindliness of tone, that heightens the ab- 
surdity it exposes, by affecting to commiserate it. He is also distin. 
guished for his ability in cross-examination—a quality which has ren- 
dered him, in his capacity of crown-prosecutor upon his circuit, a for. 
midable co-operator in the enforcement of the laws. 

Recent events have brought this gentleman into prominent view be- 
fore the Irish public, and have arrayed in his interest a degree of po- 
pular favour which is rarely tendered to a future adviser of state-pro- 
secutions. Upon the late vacancy of the Solicitor-generalship for Ire. 
land (an office upon which its long tenure bv the present Lord Chief 
Justice has conferred a kind of classic dignity) a variety of concurring 
circumstances—the respectability of his personal character—his pro- 
fessional competency—the known liberality of his political opinions-- 
and his parliamentary and private relations with the prime munister of 
England, pointed out Mr. Doherty as one of the fittest persons to be 
raised to the situation. I should be unjust to others if I were to assert 
that he was in every possible respect the very fittest. I cannot over- 
look, the Irish public did not overlook, the claims of such a man as 
Mr. Wallace, founded as they are upon eminent professional station, 
tried public character, and (the penalty of the latter) a long and syste- 
matic exclusion from office. Mr. Holmes is another. He was spoken 
of, and well deserved it. His professional life has been one continued 
manly appeal to the public ; and the public, doing all they could for 
him, have placed him at the head of his profession. In his political 
principles he has been honest and immutable, careless of patronage, 
and prizing above all things his self-respect. Another of the same 
school and stamp is Mr. Perrin, a younger man by many years, too 
young perhaps to be raised to professional honours by merit alone. 
His name was not mentioned upon the occasion referred to, but where 
a fitness for the public service is in question, I cannot in fairness pass 
it by. He commenced his career at a period (the most dismal in the 
annals of the Irish Bar) when public spirit led to martyrdom ; but he 
was one of the few that were too strong to be suppressed. He pros- 
pered in despite of his inflexible adherence to the opinions of his 
youth, and (a rare event in the life of a liberal Irishman) has lived to 
see the day when such opinions are no longer to disqualify. 1 could 
mention others. Mr. North, for example, was in every way suited by 
character, acquirements, and enlightened views,to bear a part in a reform- 
ed government of Ireland. So was Mr. Crampton, who, though more 
absorbed in his profession and more circumspect in his avowals, bas al- 
ways had the spirit to keep aloof from the base expedients that led to 
advancement at the Irish Bar. I have introduced those names 
without any invidious design towards the immediate subject of the 
present sketch, On the contrary, I could not easily produce 4 
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more complimentary test of his personal and professional estimation, 
than the fact that the postponement of such men to him was ac- 
quiesced in without a murmur from the bar or the public. His in- 
dividual qualifications were fully admitted ; and it was farther borne 
in mind, that the circumstance of his having a seat in the House of 
Commons, where one at the least of the law-officers of the crown 
should be present to answer for their acts, afforded in his favour an 
obvious and powerful ground of preference. The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, however, decided otherwise; and without presuming to usurp 
the jurisdiction of the House 0: Peers, or to emulate its frequent se- 
verity towards his Lordship’s judicial errors, | may perhaps be permit- 
ted to investigate the reasons and the value of his decision m the pre- 
sent instance. 

Lord Manners is a nobleman of high English blood, and in his indivi- 
dual capacity, and when left to himself, is. marked by all the thorough- 
bred attributes that belong to his race. As a private man, and apart 
from politics, he is dignified, courteous, just, and generous. His moral 
instincts are all aided and enforced by the honourable pride of the peer 
and the gentleman; he recoils from what is base, not only because it 
is 80, but because to act otherwise would be unworthy of the blood of 
the Rutlands. Though of a temperament rather irritable than warm, 
he is fervid and steadfast in his friendships. In his private intercourse 
there is an easy simplicity of manner, and a condescending familiarity 
of tone, that not only fascinates his immediate adherents, but even 
charms down the resentment of the Catholic Squire, to whom he ex- 
plains the political impossibility of granting him the commission of the 
peace. Many of these qualities follow Lord Manners to the judge- 
ment-seat, but in company with others which greatly detract from 
their influence. It is not so easy a matter to be a great judge as a 
perfect gentleman. ‘That he is the latter, his Lordship’s enemies must 
admit; that he ever could be the former, even Sergeant Lefroy has 
scrupulously abstained from insinuating—the contrary, and the cause 
of it, were too palpable. In the decisions of Lord Manners, even in 
those now prostrate ones at which the Chancellor of England shook his 
sides as samples of provincial equity, there were no symptoms of im- 
patient or perverted strength of intellect rushing vigorously to a wrong 
conclusion. The judicial defects of Lord Manners have another ori- 
gia—a natural delicacy of mental constitution, which incapacitates him 
for the labours of legal dialectics. As far as a mere passive operation 
of the mind is required for collecting a series of naked facts, he shows 
no deficiency of perception or retention. ‘The settlements, marriages, 
deaths, and incumbrances, that form the ordinary staple of a chancery 
suit, he can master with sufficient expertness ; and, probably, not the 
less so from having his attention unmolested during the process by any 
logical speculations upon their bearings on the issue ; but whenever an 
active effort of thought is wanting for the comprehending and eluci- 

ting a complicated question, the organic failing of his mind breaks 
out. Submit two propositions to him, and, if they be in immediate 
Juxta-position, he can perceive as quickly as another whether they cor- 
respond or differ ; but if (as in the case of most legal problems) their 
telation is discoverable only by a process of intermediate comparisons, 
no sooner has the advocate advanced a step in the operation, than he 
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is left to proceed alone, the Chancellor remaining stock still at the 
starting point, aud looking on with a polite fastidious smile as if he 
were rather determined not to be misled than unable to follow. Thp 
consequence of this habitual inertness of intellect is, that the fate of 
every case of difficulty that comes before him must be more or less an 
affair of chance, depending not so much upon its various aspects, as 
upon the precise pomt of elevation to which his mind can be possibly 
uplifted for the purpose of inspection. Lord Manners’s inaptitude for 
compound reasening was well known to Lord Plunket, who would 
often practise upon it with the unrelenting dexterity of a hardened lo. 
gician. It was at once interesting and amusing to see that consum. 
mate advocate, when nothing else remaine d, resorting to a series of 
subtle stratagems, of which none but himself could discern the object, 
until the last movement being completed, presented the victim of his 
craft pent up in an equitable defile from which there was no escaping. 
If he attempted it on one side, there stood Vesey Junior guarding the 
pass; if on the other, his own Stackpoole and Stackpole | (as just re- 
versed in the Lords’) stopped the way; Hardwicke and Camden over- 
awed his rear ; common sense and the Attorney-General kept annoying 
his front, until the keeper of the Irish seals exhausted, though uncon- 
vinced, would frankly admit that he was ‘“* perplexed in the extreme,” 

and, casting a wistful eye at Mr. Saurin, demand four and twenty 
hours to clear his thoughts. It required, however, all the authoritative 
ability of such a man as the late Attorney-General to extract such an 
admission from his Lordship. ‘To others, whom there was less risk of 
provoking by impatience, he has always given it to be clearly under 
stood, that, when once he had succeeded in forming an opinion, he did 
not expect to be presse dd by arguments against it. In doing this he 
did not intend to be unjust ; he merely shrunk from the mental labour 
of reinvestigating the grounds of a conclusion, at which, whether right 
or wrong, he had found it no easy task to arrive: but the conse 
quence of his known irrit: ibility upon such occasions has inevitably 
been to place a counsel in the e -mbarrassit ig predicament, of either sur- 
rendering his case before it is thoroughly discussed, or of exposing 
himself by lis perseverance to the imputation of being wanting in re 

spect to the court. 

A Chancellor of Ireland is necessarily a politician, and I confi- 
dently believe that Lord Manners had as anxious a wish to be a bene- 
ficent statesman as to be a just judge, but it could not be. He came 
to Ireland with the prejudices of the cradle upon the questions that 
agitate her ; and in a mind like his such prejudices are fondly che rished 
as easy of comprehension, and saving the necessity of more laborious 
investigation. ‘Tell this amiable nobleman that the dread of Popery is 
no more the foundation of British freedom than the fear of goblins is 
the basis of religion, and he starts as if you proposed an immediate 
dissolution of society. Insinuate that the only known method of con- 
solidating an empire is by communicating equal rights and benefits to 
all its parts, and his prophetic eye beholds a picture inconcetvably ap- 
palling—the Pope on the throne of Ireland—Doctor Doyle, Archbishop 
of Dublin—Mr.O'Connell, Lord High-Chancellor—Mr. Purcel O’Gor- 
man, principal secretary for Papal affairs, and, worse than all, Mr. Shiel 
sworn in as Solicitor-General before he was actually more than twenty year 
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atthe bar. ‘This chronic distemper of the mind has influenced almost 
alt Lord Manners'’s political acts: his government of the magistracy, 
his recommendations to office,* and (what in Ireland may be called a 
political act) the selection of his personal favourites. Even the specu- 
lators in a preposterous theology, which he never liked, found favour in 
his sight, in consideration of their rapturous concurrence in his worldly 
misconceptions. He was at ail times willing to meet a senior or junior 
saint anywhere but at the Bethesda, and to hear any thing from their lips 
except an extemporary exhortation. It was quite impossible that a 

son so single-hearted and unsuspecting, should fail to be the frequent 
dupe of those intelligent devotees. It is recorded of that ingenious 
personage, immortalized as Mr. Dexter in the novel of “O'Donnell,” 
that he was in the habit, for his own shrewd purposes, of keeping 
close to the Irish Chancellor (who is a keen sportsman, though an 
indifferent shot) upon his shooting excursions through Lord Aber- 
corn’s grounds. Every bird that rose was missed by the Peer, and 
contemporaneously brought down by his unerring companion, who 
with pretended mortification, and an effrontery of adulation known 
only to Irish parasites, would bluster about the unfairness of being 





* An important branch of the Irish Chancellor’s patronage, and one that he has 
exercised with wore profusion than any of bis predecessors, is the nomination of 
King’s Counsel. The subject demands a short notice of the nature and incidents 
of this appointment. The legal fiction is, (as the term imports,) that a certain 
sumber of barristers are selected to conduct the necessary business of the Crown. 
In point of fact they are utterly unnecessary, and, as such, unemployed, for that 
parpose, The business of the Crown can be, and is fully discharged by the At- 
torney and Solicitor-General and the three Sergeants upon important occasions ; 
and in ordinary matters, by the several Crown- prosecutors, who are chosen indis- 
criminately from the Bar. The Attorney-General is bound to provide for the 
proper conduct of Crown-presecutions, and as he cannot be present in bis own per- 
son, he substitutes in his place certain individuals, for whose efficiency he is re- 
sponsible; of these a considerable portion, upon some of tie circuits one half, are 
at this moment stuff gowns. Bot however rarely the King may in point of fact 
have occasion for the services of his nominal counsel, they are by a similar fiction 
of law presumed to be at all times occupied with the business of the Crown, and 
therefore entitled to precedence in the Courts. ‘This to a barrister of ordinary 
efficiency is an important personal advantage. [t enables him to bring on his mo- 
tions to a speedy decision, and thus establishes, for those who enjoy the privilege, 
& profitable inonopoly of an extensive branch of general business. The only ex- 
ception is in the Rolls Court; where, by a regulation of the present Master of the 
Rolls, the several motions for the day are entered in a list according to the date of 
the notice, and called on in regular rotation. There is, consequently, no prece- 
deney among the Counsel; and the result (which can be scarcely accidental) is, 
that in that Court the great mass of the very important business transacted there 
is distributed among the members of the outer Bar. In all the other Courts a 
latge portion of the general business is withdrawn from the outer Bar, aud dis- 
tributed among the privileged few. In common fairness, therefore, to the pro- 
fession at large, and also to the suitor, who ought to be leftas uncontrolled as pos- 
sible in the selection of his counsel, personal privileges of this kind, which thus 
work a detriment to others, should be very sparingly conferred. In former times, 
4 silk gown was given as an honorary distinction to an already eminent barrister, 
and not as a recommendation to business. Thirty years ago there were only six- 
teen King’s Counsel, and since then the general business of the Bar has materially 
decreased. ‘There are now forty-three ; all, with a few exceptions, of Lord Man- 
ners’s creation. The number has, in fact, become so excessive, that it bas been 
found necessary to alter the old arrangement of the Courts, in order to supply 
them all with seats. At the English Bar, where public opinion has some in- 
wence, there were, at the commencement of the present year, only twenty-eight 
King’s Counsel. 
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anticipated in every shot; and, after a day thus turned to good ag. 
count, would bring back the illustrious sportsman loaded with ima. 
ginary spoils, and exulting in his undiminished accuracy of aim, |; 
was not only in the fields of Barons Court that his Lordship has been 
closely attended by men as dexterous as Mr. Dexter. He was too 
obvious an instrument not to be surrounded by practised political 
marksmen, who were ever ready, for their own substantial objects, to 
give him all the use and glory of their skill. Having no taste for 
general reading or solitary meditation, he has dedicated his extrajudi. 
cial hours to social ease, and naturally fell into a companionship with 
those who were least disposed to shake his faith in his prejudices, |r 
was not in the Huguonot recollections of Mr. Saurin, nor in the col- 
loquial revelations of Mr. Sergeant Letroy, that a public functionary 
in Ireland could be expected to be weaned of his political antipathies, 
The extent of those antipathies, and their undeviating influence upon 
his Lordship’s public acts, may be collected from a single fact. Among 
the legal appointments in the gift of the Irish Chancellor, there are 
about thirty commissionerships of bankrupts ; and during the twenty 
years that Lord Manners has held the seals, not one Catholic barris- 
ter has been named to a place. 

When Mr. Doherty was lately nominated to the vacant Solicitor. 
Generalship for Ireland, Lord Manners interposed, and for some 
wecks refused to swear him in. ‘The measure was as unprecedented 
as the reason assigned ; namely, that the gentleman in question, who 
is of twenty years’ standing, was too youthful a barrister to be lifted 
over the heads of certain meritorious seniors. ‘The principle sounded 
fairly enough in the ears of the one or two who hoped to profit by it, 
but it had not the slightest foundation in established usage. There 
has been no such thing at the Irish Bar as even a vague expectation 
that promotion was to be regulated by length of standing, and least of 
all, promotion to the office in question, which may be said to partake 
more of a political than a legal character. It is only necessary to 
reter to the appointments since the Union; they are as follows :— 

Sir John Stewart, eighteen years at the Bar. 

Mr. O'Grady, (now Chief Baron of the Exchequer) fifteen years at 
the Bar. 


Mr. M‘Cleland, (now Baron of the Exchequer) thirteen years at the 
Bar. 


Mr. Plunket, (now Chief Justice of the Common Pleas) seventeen 
years at the Bar. 

Mr. Bushe, (now Chief Justice of the King’s Bench) thirteen years 
at the Bar. 

The list closes with the present Attorney-General, Mr. Joy. He 
had certainly obtained the maturity of standing, which has at length 
been discovered to be so indispensable a qualification ; but who, that 
ever gave a thought to the reasons for Ais appointment, does not know 
that he was made Solicitor-general in 1822, not because he happened 
to be a Sergeant, not because he was well-stricken in legal years, but 
because there was in his person a coincidence of professional and po- 
litical requisites which accorded with the project of a balanced Admi- 
nistration :—so far as the question of seniority is concerned, he formed 
an exception to the general practice. 

Overlooking, however, the objection that Mr. Doherty is not old 
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enough in his profession to be “a promising young man,”—a grave 
legal maxim, for which Lord Manners has the high authority of Mr. 
Sergeant Flower—I would say that the political circumstances of Ire- 
land afford some very serious reasons for the selection of this gentle- 
man, and the rejection of the class of competitors that Lord Manners 
would have preferred. The late purification of the British Cabinet 
has opened new prospects to the Catholics of Ireland, and (what a wise 
and considerate government should never overlook) has inspired their 
leaders with a sanguine and determined forbearance seldom manifested 
by the directors of a popular body. The skill and prudence with 
which Mr. O'Connell and his colleagues, at the risk of their popularity, 
have prevailed upon their ardent countrymen to accommodate their 
temper to the exigencies of the occasion, justly merited every practical 
acknowledgment that could be tendered by the new Administration. 
Next to the final consummation of their hopes, the Irish Catholics 
annex the utmost importance to the official appointments of persons in 
whom they can confide; and most of all in the case of the legal 
advisers of the Crown, upon whose individual characters and political 
tenets they know by experience that the decision of many questions 
affecting their interests depend. But, however sensitive upon this point, 
they evinced no disposition, at the recent crisis, to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, by exacting more than could be conveniently accorded. Though 
well aware of Mr. Joy’s hostility to their cause, they allowed his per- 
sonal claims to outweigh their wishes, and acquiesced, as a matter of 
state necessity, in his elevation to the vacant Attorney-Generalship ; 
but farther than this they could not be expected to go. They saw that 
the Government was free to choose his colleague, and very reasonably 
considered that their feelings and interests should be consulted in the 
selection. Had this expectation been baftled—had a political favourite 
of Lord Manners been raised to a condition of suggesting subtle rea- 
sons for disturbing the public tranquillity by the prosecution of the 
Catholic leaders, the most disastrous results would have ensued ; all 
confidence in the professions of the new Minister would have been at 
an end. ‘The Catholic Association would have instantly exploded, 
and have been quickly involved in angry collisions with the Govern- 
ment, fatal alike to their own interests and to the stability of the Ad- 
ministration from which they have so much to hope. ‘These lament- 
able consequences have however been prevented. The spirit of a 
better and juster policy prevailed. Mr. Doherty was preferred; and 
the measure was no sooner announced than its propriety was sanctioned 
by the public and unequivocal satisfaction of that body which it was 
of such vital moment to conciliate. 

The mere legal duties of the office to which Mr. Doherty has been 
called might be easily discharged by a person of professional qualifica- 
tions much interior to his; but it embraces other duties, demanding 
requisites of another and less common kind. It is now notorious 
that the Catholic question (however opinions may vary upon its re- 
lative importance) is the one upon which the fate of administra- 
tions depends—-and most peculiarly the fate of the present Admi- 
mistration. ‘The Catholics of Ireland, though not yet arrived at the 
maturity of strength and influence in the empire which, when attain- 
ed, must ensure an adjustment of their claims, have it at all times in 
their power to resort to proceedings incompatible with the continuance 
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of their friends in office. Hence the relation of that body with the 
Government of the country, at the present juncture, is one of unex. 
ampled delicacy, and as such requires the nicest management in sus. 
taining them under the fatigues of protracted hope, and in preventi 
them from confounding inevitable delays with an abandonment of they 
cause by their professed supporters. It would be too much to ex 
that indications of this latter feeling will not occasionally break ou, 
and in forms that may render it doubtful whether the due limits of 
popular discussion have been observed. Upon such questions, wher 
they arise, the !aw-ofticers of the Crown will have to advise; and to 
advise with discretion they must have something more than a know. 
ledge of the law. There must be good temper, good sense, good will 
towards the parties concerned, and a strong public interest in preserv- 
ing the state from the embarrassments that would follow a hasty pro. 
secution. ‘these important moral qualifications (if he be true to the 
tenor of his past life) will be found in Mr. Doherty’s official character; 
and along with them a great practical skill in winning over the tem 

of others to a given object, which eminently fits him for the task of me- 
diating between the occasional eflervescence of his Catholic countrymen 
and the literal rigour of the law. He will also—but I have pursued 
the subject far enough, and in dwelling so long upon it 1 feel it to 
be only an act of common justice to an estimable individual to record 
the opinion of the Irish public upon the cruel but unavailing attempt 
that has been made to mar his prospects, and to bring discredit upon 
the Government that thought him worthy of their trust. 

The voice of the country in which Mr. Doherty is best known has 
sustained him through this important crisis of his life. The zeal with 
which his case was taken up by the Irish community, though a merited, 
was a most essential service, and claims at his hands every possible 
public return that he can make. Ile may personally forgive the Irish 
Chancellor for the wrong inflicted on him; but for the sake of others, 
if not for his own, he must bear it keenly in his memory, and, stimu- 
lated by the recollection, make his future conduct a practical refutation 
of the pretexts for crushing him, and thereby afford an unanswerable 
justification of the Government that placed him where he is, and of the 
public that so warmly approved of the choice. What is expected from 
him as an officer of the Crown I have already intimated ; but he will 
have other and more comprehensive opportunities of retorting upon 
Lord Manners his public services. He will shortly resume his seat in 
the House of Commons, under circumstances that will secure for him 
an effective co-operation in every salutary measure that he proposes; 
and he must not allow the indolence of success, or a groundless diffi- 
dence, to restrain him from turning his facilities to a useful account. 
Hitherto he has prudently abstained from trusting his reputation to the 
precarious effect of sample-s ; and his continued abstinence will 
be justly applauded, if he aspires to the better fame of making the 
statute-book speak for him. I have heard that he has for some time 
past been meditating a simplification of the Irish bankrupt-law. This 
is a favourable omen; but his ambition to be of service must not be 
limited to matters of subordinate moment. It would be neither easy 
nor in place to enumerate here the various legislative wants of Ireland ; 
but | cannot avoid suggesting that there is one subject of the highest 
national interest as yet unappropriated by any Irish member, and hold- 
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ing out an assurance of the lasting importance that follows public ser- 
yices to any competent individual who shall make it his liar care : 
| allude to the civilization of the Irish criminal code. Such a project 
would be immediately within the scope of Mr. Doherty’s studies and 
experience ; much of the first and most deterring labour of the task 
would be saved by the adoption of Mr. Peel’s general plan, while 

h would remain in the modifieations required by the particular 
state of Irish society, to give the undertaking a higher character than 
that of a servile imitation. 


ee 
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Tuers is this difference between an Act of the Legislature and an Act 
of the Executive, that the one costs nothing but words, and often brings a 
deal of glory with it; the other exacts money and toil, and is apt to 
ane and thwarted by the passions and sinister interests of men who 
either. despise the small share of reputation arising from simple obedience in 
acerner, or hold it in less esteem than more solid acquisitions. Henee very 
benevolent Acts of Parliament are frequently to be viewed merely in the 
light of good intentions, the value and destination of which every body 
knows ; while the subsequent proceedings of ill-informed or wrong-informed 
ministers tend only to people the city, which the former serve to pave.* 
This is particularly the case with Acts and Orders in Council, intended to 
affect our foreign possessions—our wretched colonies and their monstrous in- 
stitutions. They are drawn up and passed with a great parade of humanity 
—despatched by a most diligent and Right Honourable Secretary, to some 
Governor of the settlement, who puts them into a drawer and denies all 
knowledge of their contents, or even of their existence. In the papers laid 
before Parliament last Session, cases are recorded wherein a British Go- 
vernor has, for ten years together, acted in direct opposition to the revealed 
will of his Majesty’s Ministers ; not in trifles, nor in matters of taste and ex- 
pediency, on which men of different teraperaments might honestly hold op- 
posite opinions ; but in cases which strike immediately at the honour of this 
country, and at the property and personal freedom of the inhabitants of the 
rovince. 
: In one of these volumes, laid on the table of the House of Commons last 
December, we have certain “ Papers relating to the Prize Slaves at the Cape 
of Good Hope,” collected and compiled by two Commissioners of Inquiry, 
who have been digging round the cumberers of the ground in that colony for 
the last four years. And notwithstanding the tenderness, sometimes ridicu- 
sometimes nauseating, evinced towards the higher functionaries by these 
gentlemen, they have been compelled to lay before the world an account of 
4 series of measures so mean, so sordid, and so unrelenting on the part of the 
late Governor and his adherents, as must rouse the scorn and indignation of 
F cf Pugey of just feelings. ‘They demonstrate also the utter inefficiency of 
the late Minister for the Colonies, whether his object was to originate good, 
or to check abuse, overawed as he suffered himself to be by aristocratic in- 
fluence and family compacts; and they point out no less clearly the neces- 
sity of filling that department with active, independent, and able men. The 
is a small settlement, unable to resist, ae till very lately, even afraid 
tocomplain. But all our foreign dependencies put together, are of some con- 
sequence to us, and it might cost us more than we can well spare, in case of 
& general war, and a general disposition to revolt, to hold them entirely by 
the sword. Yet what country can be retained by any other weapon ander 
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such asystem? What argument, not pointed with a bayonet, or di 

from the mouth of a cannon, can persuade a community to submit patient. 
ly and mc img to a measure which shall remove from their whole cu 
rom every bond and obligation, seventy-five per cent. of their origi 
and stipulated values? This, to be sure, was done in only one small a , 
But does any one imagine that, when such tricks can be played off, not ony 
with impunity, but with great Lageegy | advantage to the performers, 
the practice will stop here? An open violation of first principles leaves no 
security in detail. It is on the sense of justice manifested by Governments 
that men rely, not on the perception of it in particular instances. One spe. 
cies of property violated, uncertainty — with the whole, and under. 
mines its value. One settlement plundered because it is weak, or oppressed 
because it is poor, holds out a lesson to those that are strong and wealthy, 
which it would be madness to disregard. 

In the case of the Cape of Good Hope, as detailed in the papers now be. 
fore Parliament, we have a complete and most instructive illustration of the 
diffusive nature of arbitrary power. We find over pen es of the Go. 
vernmient overflowing with it; the Judgment-hall polluted, and rendered 

isonous by it; every public functionary, the lowest not less than the 

ighest, puffed out and ready to explode with it ; and the whole prosperity of 
the place—the agricultural, mercantile, and every other interest, pining, 
withering away, and onthe point of expiring under its influence. The English 
reader is prone to attach ideas of heey mci to despotism. He thinks of lofty 
claims to divine right, a splendid hierarchy, bending Lords, and broken 
Commons dispersed with a word; an omnipresent police, guards, fortresses, 
and armies xn apart from the people. Experience in our colonial des- 
potisms, (may he never find it !) would soon bring down his imagination from 
these altitudes. In them, all is cold, narrow, and disgusting. There we 
have nothing to sustain our vanity in the absence of pride and spirit. Self- 
contempt follows our abasement, when prostrate before men at whose very 
name every fibre of our frames quivers with derision or indignation, No 
doubt the despots of the mightiest nations are, intrinsically, as vile, selfish, 
and groveling, in their appetites, as those we speak of ; but they do us the 
favour, and it is a very great one, to keep at a distance: we may, by a slight 
exertion of fancy, mistake their rags for finery, and their sham thunder 
for real thunder. We have no resource of any sort in such cases as these 
we allude to; the action lies before us in its true nature, and the actors too. 

Toshow clearly what is meant by the distinction just drawn between Acts 
of Parliament and Acts of the Executive, and to afford a decisive instance 
of Colonial —— under the late ministry, the case of the Prize Negroes 
may be briefly stated ; and the attention of the public is requested to it, 
because it has been made use of by foreign nations, as a proof, that in abo- 
lishing the Slave Trade, England, so far from being actuated by a love of 
justice, or a spirit of philanthropy, merely oonamhel her own selfish views, 
at the expense of others. It would appear that there was some ground for 
the reproach, and that something more than empty declamation is required 
to wipe it away. 

The long and violent struggle maintained in both Houses of Parliament for 
the support and continuance of the Slave-trade should have satisfied the 
Abolitionists that the utmost vigilance was still required on their part to 
oa against the insidious methods which might be adopted by interested 

ndividuals for eluding the provisions of the Act which denounced it. The 
friends of the trade, that is, the persons who had realized large fortunes, or 
who still derived or hoped to derive the elements of luxury and extrava- 
gance from this nefarious traffic, were still numerous, and possessed of im- 
mense influence in the House and in the country. Government had been 
compelled to yield, rather than persuaded to acquiesce in the propriety of 
carrying through the measure ; and throughout most of the colonies the 
strongest resentment was entertained, and loudly expressed against the au- 
thors and abettors of the whole scheme. It could not be expected that s0 


extensive a trade, carried on by the most desperate and depraved characters, 
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would yield at once to the moral force of a law ; but it was to be hoped that 
the unhappy beings rescued from the smugglers by our cruizers would, ae- 
cording to the spirit of the act, be restored to the enjoyment of freedom by 
the shortest possible process. Let us draw a little nearer, and see how this 


has been realized. 
a the Act (47 Geo. III.) intituled “ An Act for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade,” it was enacted, that “ all subjects or inhabitants of Africa unlawfully 
carried or imported as slaves into his ay aac colonies should be seized and 
forfeited ; and after the condemnation thereof, such subjects or inhabitants 
should be bound as apprentices for a term not exceeding fourteen years, on 
such conditions as his Majesty, by an Order in Council, might direct. or a 
point.” —* The general intention of the Order in Council, dated 16th March, 
1408, making provision for the negroes that should be taken and condemned 
as forfeited to the Crown under the Acts of Parliament passed for the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, was to enable them to acquire such a degree of 

ical instruction from the masters to whom they were assigned, as would 
enable them at a future period to support themselves; with this view, the 
extent and duration of the period of their apprenticeship were to be regu- 


‘fated by a reference to their age, skill, and strength ; and in case of any 


contingency happening, by which they should be thrown out of service or 
employment before they had acquired the means of their own support, a 
power was given to the Collector of Customs to re-apprentice them to some 
other master in the same trade or calling, for any term, which, on being 
added to that of the first indenture, should not exceed fourteen years, 

“It appears to us, therefore, that the power of apprenticing a prize-negro 
in the first instance, or of re-apprenticing him afterwards to another master, 
was intended to be conferred on the Collector of Customs for the benefit of the 
hegro alone. In the first instance, it was to be guided by a reasonable cal- 
iidation of the natural and physical powers of the negro ; in the second in- 
stance it was, we conceive, strictly to be limited by the progress he had 
made in the useful application of them ; if he was found to be competent to 
provide by his labour for his own support, the interference of the Collector 
was to cease ; and the object of the Act of Parliament in making him an 
apprentice, was satisfied.” Report of Commissioners, No. 42, p. 13. 

hen this benevolent Order came to be carried into effect, many of those 
persons for whose benefit alone it was intended, it was found, were able from 
the first to earn a competent livelihood by their own labour ; others required 
one, two, or three years’ instruction ; but even infants were eagerly solicited 
from the Collector by the inhabitants, for the longest term of fourteen years. 
His path was therefore clear, and his duty easy. He had only to choose 
amongst the numerous applicants the most respectable and kind masters, 
and to make out the indentures for the shortest periods that could be agreed 
on, for the mutual satisfaction and advantage of all parties. By this means 
a valuable class of free labourers would, in the course of a few years, 
have been introduced into the colony, to the great relief of all classes of the 
community. 

. But this officer seems to have indulged a very different view of his new 
situation. He saw a wide field of emolument, influence, and patronage, 
before him ; and he seems to have entered upon it in the true spirit 

of @ monopolist and slave-dealer. 

In the first place, disregarding the plain meaning and intention of the 

der in Council, and without reference to the age, abilities, or acquirements 
of individuals, he bound every one of these unfortunate people for the longest 
term of fourteen years, and refused, under any circumstances, to remit a sin- 
gle month out of that period. In consequence of this, young men in the 
prime of life, who could have earned by their skill and industry upwards of 
thirty ee a-year, besides their food, lodging, and clothing, were con- 
demned to fourteen years’ involuntary labour, for the sole benefit of masters 
who had no claim or right whatsoever to their services, and whose treatment 
of them was proved, in many instances, to have been harsh and eyen cruel. 
It should be remembered also, that the people on whom this outrage was 
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committed, and who up to this moment are suffering under the same s , 
were as free ax any other subjects of the Crown. The apprenticeship con. 
templated by the Act of Parliament and the Order in Council, was such 
rovision as in this country is awarded to a foundling or a sick pauper, 
hey were to be provided for by the public, till ee could support them. 
selves by their own exertions. Were this not perfectly clear from the words 
of the Act, the question could be decided by a reference to the Dutch law 
still in force at the Cape. By a proclamation of the Dutch governor, Jan. 
sens, promulgated in 1804, the Aad he of any slave at the Cape was prohibited, 
So far had the Batavian Republic outstripped in liberality the shocking des. 
otinsm we have since established and supported there; for I acquit the 
fome Government of every thing but a criminal neglect and wilful blindness 
on this subject. Here too I must guard the reader against the vague lan. 
guage of the Commissioners. They sometimes designate these peo le “ prize 
slaves,” sometimes “ prize apprentices,” and “ prize negroes.’ hat they 
could not be slaves, I have just shown. They had the same right to the 
privileges which constitute British freedom, on landing at the Cape, as if 
they had landed in England itself; that is, they were free by a positive 
law. ‘The term apprentice is likewise calculated to mislead. By their fonr- 
teen years’ servitude they acquired no privileges ; many of them aequirdd 
no information. They came labourers, grooms, house-servants and cooks ; 
and after fourteen years’ unrewarded service, were turned out labourers, 
grooms, house-servants and cooks, without a shilling in their pockets, their 
nominal masters having secured for themselves the whole of their wages, 
amounting in some cases to many hundreds, in others to several thousands 
of pounds sterling. Nor is “negro” a proper term for them generally. 
Several of them were apparently the descendants of Europeans, and exhibit- 
ed a complexion and features approaching to, or entirely European. 

That any men, acting under this Government, should venture on such acts 
of oppression would seem incredible, if we had not the most undoubted evi- 
dence of the fact. Hundreds of young men, of from eighteen to twenty 
years of age, were thus, under the Abolition Act, compelled at the Cape to 
labour for fourteen years in the field, or in the stable, in cutting wood, or 
drawing water, under pretence of teaching them a trade, and then turned 
adrift to shift for themselves as they best could. Nay, we have instances in 
evidence of persons at the age of forty-five being thus tenderly treated. At 
page 39 of the Report, we find an example of a man at that age “ appren- 
ticed,” and dismissed an accomplished log-bearer, we presume, at the green 
age of fifty-nine ! 

The Collector having fixed the term of servitude, in the next place looked 
around for fit persons to whom he might profitably dispose of these his 
fellow-subjects. Innumerable applications were made to him ; for the value 
of the gift was well understood, there being a great deficiency of free labour 
at that time in the Colony, and the price of slaves being consequently very 
high. Some of these applications are printed in the Report, and afford 
abundant evidence of the atrocity of the whole plan. One gentleman, after 
ante that in his opinion slavery might be made to disappear one day at the 
Cape by the emanicipation of young female slaves, offers, on receiving four 
of these apprentices, to manumit one of his slave girls as a “ mark of his 

titude to the British Government.” To this preposal the English Col- 
ector of his Majesty’s Customs did not deign to make any reply. He then 
applied to the Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, repeating his argument 
and his offer, adding that he hoped many would follow his example ; “at 
least,” says he, “I will gladly manumit four others of my slave children, all 
females, if Mr, Blair (the Collector) will apprentice three of the said or 
other negroes for each of them.” To this Lord Charles replied, that “ the 
subject was in no way under his control.” The applicant did not yet de- 
, but relying, he says, “on the Collector's principles of humanity, he 
begs to add, that besides complying with the usual terms of a ntieeship, 
he would agree to pay, at the expiration of each year, into the Discount 
Bank, or any other office he should point out, a sum of fifty rix-dollars for 
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each of the said apprentices, to be divided amongst them or the survivors of 
them at the expiration of their apprenticeship.” The Collector preserved 
the same sublime silence as before. Intending to appeal to Lord Bathurst 
on the subject, our suitor next applied to the Colonial Office for copies of the 
letters he had forwarded to Government on the occasion. To this he received 
noreply. A somewhat similar proposal was made by two gentlemen of the 
name of Smit. They offered not only to “enter into a bond as usual, but 
also to give proper security that they should pay unto each of the said ne- 

at the expiration of their apprenticeship, a sum of four hundred rix 
dollars for their own use.” ‘This was also rejected by the Collector, 

To whom, then, did he assign them? ‘To himself he assigned fifty-four. 
To his colleague the Comptroller of Customs, twenty-three. To a stable. 
keeper, to whom he was indebted for horse and coach-hire, he gave seven. 
teen. To his wine-merchant, under the same circumstances, he gave nine. 
To the family of a friend in the country he granted thirty-seven, to which 
he added ten more on condition of his receiving an annual tribute of produce 
from the farm which they were employed to cultivate. ‘lo an individual, to 
_ induce him to purchase some land which he wished to dispose of, he made 

over ten. ‘To a female who kept a store for the sale of merchandize, and to 
whom he was largely indebted, he consigned seven. ‘To an upholsterer 
with whom he had dealt for ten years, without paying any of his bills, he 
made over fifteen. ‘To a retail shopkeeper who supplied his family with 
small wares, and with whom he had a long score, he gave over ten. It js 
unnecessary to multiply examples. These show the principle on which he 
proceeded, and explain his grounds for rejecting the applications of those 
mistaken individuals, who, overlooking his interests, thought only of the ad- 
vantage of the unfortunate negro. In this way he — himself with 
domestic servants, to whom he gave no wages—cultivated his grounds at no 
expense for labour, stopped the mouths of his clamorous creditors, and pro- 
eured forage and even produce from the country at no expense. And 
although he held his commission from Lord Charles Somerset, under 
whose eye all this was going on, yet, as that excellent Governor had publicly 
declared that he had ‘‘ no control” over him, why should he hesitate, or 
care about his conduct? A good deal was made by it. It appears on evi- 
dence, that many of these “ apprentices” were let out by their masters for 
hire, and brought in from fifteen to thirty-five rix-dollars a month. The 
Collector and Comptroller would not select the worst for themselves. Their 
captives would therefore be worth, at a moderate average, twenty rix-dollars 
per month, after paying incidental expenses. ‘Their share of the spoil would 
therefore amount to about two hundred and fifty-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty rix-dollars! This is direct gain. It is impossible to caleu- 
late the many indirect advantages derived from this traffic. Some of the 
Collector's friends derived their subsistence from the wages of their appren- 
tices. Any thing more ignominious can scarcely be imagined. 

Their treatment was worthy of the other parts of the system. The Col- 

was himself their legal protector, and when complaints were preferred 

to him against any of them, he, without asking a single question, seeing the 
alleged offender, or calling a witness, signed an order for so many lashes for 
their benefit. It even appears in evidence that they were “ cruelly beaten, 
about, knocked down, and even maimed by blows with the fist, 

with the samboc (a severe and illegal instrument of punishment), and by 
small shot by the Collector himself.” It was proved in open court that his 
friend the stable-keeper had treated them with the utmost barbarity, yet 
none of them were removed from him. No care was bestowed on their moral 
or religious education. They were never sent to school or to church; and 
were abandoned in their old age to their own resources. In reality, 

y Were in a worse condition than the meanest slaves ; and so little pains 
Were taken to conceal this fact, that Mr. Bird, the Comptroller, who in the 
absence of the Collector discharged his duties, is accused of apprenticing one 
of them to a slave woman. He has lately, it is true, denied this, by asserting 
that, though the apprentice waited on the slave, who happened to bear a 
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child in the house where he sojourned, yet the slave was made free before the 
indenture was signed. It was proved to the Commissioners, however, that 
officials at the Cape could sometimes omit dates altogether, and that occa. 
sionally such few 2 had been antedated. 

Some indignant reader will say, “‘ Why did not the people at the Cape 
remonstrate against such abominations?” They did so ; but they had better 
have let it alone. Mr. Cooke, an English merchant, addressed a memoria] 
to the Lords of the Treasury, in which he entered pretty fully into the sub. 
ject ; but unluckily he thought it his duty to transmit it through the official 
channels, and no sooner did Lord Charles Somerset cast his eye upon it, than 
alarmed for the safety of what he termed the “ decent order of things,” he 
transmitted it, by the hands of the Collector, to the public prosecutor, with 
an order to prosecute—not the said collector, but the memorialist himself, 
criminally, for defaming a public servant to his superiors! The prosecutor 
not only obeyed, but, to show his zeal, included in the indictment the at- 
torney of Mr. Cooke, who had assisted him in framing the memorial, and the 
clerk who had copied it! A Mr. Corbitt also ventured to complain, and con. 
trived to get his humble memorial into the hands of Earl Bathurst ; but his 
success was not more brilliant. Lord Bathurst sent it back to the Cape to 
Lord Charles, who sent it to the Collector, who returned: it with a counter 
statement, since proved by the Commissioners to have been entirely false, 
which was hacked by Lord Charles and again forwarded to Lord Bathurst, 
who directed Mr. Wilmot Horton to convey a severe and caustic rebuke to 
the memorialist! The gentle reader who advises any man to complain under 
such a government, must be ignorant of the true springs of the late Colonial 
administration. In fact, it was rather indelicate to solicit the Governor's 
interference in behalf of these “apprentices,” seeing he had got a large 
allotment of them in the service of his own “Government.” One hundred 
and fifty-one of them, selected from the most useful, were employed upon his 
farms and buildings, and about his gardens and houses. The gains Sosleed 
from these in the course of fourteen years would amount to about four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven thousand three hundred and sixty rix-dollars. This 
may explain the! false statement in Corbitt’s case, and the prosecution of 
Cooke. It was not deemed expedient to let too much light into a system by 
which the “Government,” the Collector and Comptroller of Customs, and 
their friends and debtors, had, in the course of fourteen years, a fair pros- 
pect of realizing upwards of four millions of dollars. 

If the new ministry have the power (for we do not for a moment doubt their 
inclination) they will instantly put a stop to this discreditable system. 


ALEXANDER AT PARADISE.* 
By an unknown stream he stood, 
No more ambition’s slave, 
Entranced by the sound of the warbling flood, 
And the light of its shining wave. 
At length to his wondering train 
The voice of the King was heard, 
But so changed in its tone that they wish'd again 
To dwell on each silver word : 
“ We will trace this mystic stream to its birth, 
If it be indeed a river of earth.” 


Against its course they stray’d, 
Through meads of the ooktest bloom, 

While the breeze, o’er the fairy stream that play’d, 
Drew from it a strange perfume ; 





* Founded upon a story extracted in No. 69 of the Quarterly Review, p. 111, 


translated by Mr. Hurwitz from the Rabbinical Writings, and published in his 
**« Hebrew Tales.” 








Alevander at Paradise. 


Swans, whiter than ever were seen, 
Their wings on the wave unfurl’d, 
Or sung from their bowers in the islets green 
Songs meet for a fairer world ; 
The lotus in unknown lustre blew, 
And the rose seem’d starr’d with Elysian dew. 


The scene, at each step they took, 
Still became more wondrous fair ;— 
Oh, at that bright stream a single look 
Were enough to heal despair !— 
At length they saw where the river dived 
Underneath a lustrous wall 
Of gems, and the King at a gate arrived, 
Wrought of burning diamond all : 
Trees within, unnamed in mortal bowers, 
Droop'd under the weight of their splendid flowers. 


The eager King struck long 
At the radiant gate in vain ; | 
But at length, within, a voice of song 
Replied to his call again :— 
“ Who has traced ‘the sacred springs ? 
Who knocks at the blissful gates ?”— 
“« Alexander, king of the wide world’s kings, 
Too long for an entrance waits.” — 
* Too long, proud spoiler? Return thee home ; 
No blood-stain'd feet in these pure bowers roam !” 


«* And who will dare refuse 
What the victor of earth demands ?”— 
“ He is One, thou man of blood, whose dues 
Must be paid by holier hands ; 
In whose eye thou art a worm, 
In whose scale thou art but dust, 
Who gave thee that mind and power and form, 
Which have been too much thy trust. 
Retire from these walls with thy guilty swords ; 
This Paradise is the ALmicuty Lorp’s !” 


Alexander felt it vain 
To press for an entrance more ; 
Yet it was with grief and pain 
That he left the diamond door : 
But scarce had his steps been turn’d, 
When open the bright gate flew, 
And a form, in whose eye the Immortal burn’d, 
Before him a veil’d gift threw :— 
“« Let this,” said the Seraph, “ a token be, 
Thou hast stood so near the Paradise-tree.” 


The Conqueror reach'd his camp, 
Of the strange adventure full ; 
But how did the gift his warm hopes damp— 
*T was the fragment of a skull! 
«Is such my prize? Was it but for this, 
That Is by the rainbow wall — 
That | heard, u the winds of bliss, 
The musical life-streams fall ? 
What this may mean it were vain to try, 
Unless the giver himself were nigh.” 


Just as the words he spoke, 
An old man enter’d there ; 
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Alervander at Paradise. 


Ilis strenyth by the weight of years Was broke, 
And in silver flow ‘dl his hair. 
Y et biis prow, thou! pale, was high ; 
His form, though frail, was grand ; 
And the lhyht of youth vet flash'd in his eye, 
Phouch the staff was in his hand: 
He pass’d through the midst of the courtly ring, 
And in cal n, sweet tones address d the King — 
‘Lord King, the Immortal’s gift 
Ilas that which passes show ;— 
Though light enough for a babe to lift, 
[t outweighs all the wealth below. 
Let the balance straivht be brought, 
And the yold of thy rich stores laid 
Against it—all will be as nought, 
With that light fragment weigh'd.” 
The treasure 


vas brought, and in heaps uproll’d— 
i> t tie bone 


yeigh'd down the Conqueror’s gold ! 
I see thee, Prince, amazed 
\t the marvel | have shown ; 
Bat know, the more the pile is raised, 
Phe more will the gift sink down, 
Dost thou ask me how or why? 
[ have come to answer all— 
That bone is the cell of a human eye, 
And it once contain’d a ball 
Whose thirst of gain nought ever could slake, 
Though the sea had been changed to a golden lake.’— 


“Can there nought,” said the musing King, 
"To sink the ri h scale be found 7” 
The old man stepp d from the tent to bring 
A turf from the broken ground: 
Hle crumbled the earth on the bone ; 
Down sunk the golden scale :— 
* Behold, } roud Mon ireh : the Th ral shown 
Qf thine and of every tale! 
When the dust of the grave shall seal it o'er, 
The insatiate eve can desire no more.” 


| 


My guards.” Alexander cried, 
“ Dares the dot rd brave hic her a 
With ane ye ol death the seer he eye d, 
But it soon was fix’d in fear! 
‘The snows of e irthly ye 
Recame locks of starry prime M 
The form and face of the stranger-sage 
Wore a glory unknown to time ; 
And they who had seen the bright gates expand, 
Remember'd the Guard of the Paradise Land ! 


“ Farewell, proud Prince!" he said, 
And his voice like music rung: 
“ Farewell, proud Prince! thou hast ill repaid 
The lore of a seraph’s tongue ! 
Farewell, for ever !""—and bright 
His rainbow plumes unfold, 
And the radiant form is lost to sight 
In « cloud of purple and gold. 
Ere a puls could beat, was the Bright One gone, 
And behind was left but the gift alone ! 
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NARRATIVE OF A FRENCH PRISONER'S ESCAPE 
FROM ENGLAND,*® 


Tue church clock, mentioned before, had just chimed the hour of noon, 
shen, looking through the opening I had made, I plainly saw three soldiers 
coming over the bridge, within a hundred yards of me. They had their 
hayonets fixed, and I knew at the first glance of their uniform that it was 
the same as that of one of the regiments on duty at the prison. My heart 
now sunk within me, and I gave myself up fur lost. They came exactly 
opposite to the Ea as if they had intelligence | was there. I held my 
breath almost to bursting, as they got over the gate which led to the hovel. 
Two of them came in and looked around, but, seeing it an open stable, and 
not much like a hiding-place, they walked out again without sto ping, but 
not till one of them had thrust his bayonet twice or thrice through the hur- 
dies and straw upon which I lay; they then, to my inexpressible relief, 
slowly rejoined their comrade, and continued their journey. I followed 
them with my eyes till they were lost in the distance, when I fell on my 
knees and returned thanks to God for my miraculous escape, for the point of 
the fellow’s bayonet came within an inch of the calf of my leg as I lay 
crouched up in the corner. These men, I have no doubt, were in pursuit of 
me; aud had I been taken I knew my punishment would bave been so se- 
vere, even supposing | escaped being shot, as to have made life insupport- 
able. It was some time before I could bring my mind to composure, or 
believe that I was actually safe; it drove all sensations of hunger from 
me, which I had begun seriously to feel, and left nothing in my breast but 
gratitude and thankfulness. 

I was disturbed no more after this, but determined to leave so dangerous 
a situation as soon as possible. 1 found that, whilst so near my late prison, 
it was not prudent or safe for me to travel by day, and that I should be 
continually Liable to be retaken. 1, therefore, as soon as it was quite dark, 
sallied forth once more on my journey. I had studied my map so well, as to 
have in my memory every place through which | was to “we and my present 
plan was to go rather a circuitous route, in a northern direction, and 
endeavour to come into a more direct road by way of a bank bounding a 
navigable river running to the sea; in fact, the very river by which I had, 
with so many fellow-prisoners, been conveyed from the coast on my first 
arrival in England. I was aware this would lead me through the town of 
Peterborough, which there were many reasons for avoiding, as it lay very 
hear our prison, and was full of soldiers ; however there was no alternative, 
without going through a fenny country, which my instructions told me par- 
ticularly to avoid. I sallied forth, therefore, from my hovel about nine 
oclock, and again passed the long and dreary bridges of the town rane 
which I had gone over the first night of my escape. All was dark and 
gloomy, there being no lamps; and so far it favoured me, as I was obliged 
to walk through the entire streets, which I did as fast as I could without 
exciting suspicion. Once, indeed, I stopped ata shop where some loaves of 
bread seemed inviting a purchaser, but my courage failed me, and I went on 
without any. I found my way very readily to a village about eight or nine 
miles distant, with another long and high bridge, for which indeed this part 
of England appears celebrated. A large hotel, or inn, stood just by the 
bridge, the sign of which struck me as very curious, but which I could make 
nothing of, although I could very plainly see it by the light of two ~ 
just below ip Haycock-inn, Wansford). However cheering the sight of a 
well-lighted inn may be to a benighted traveller, to me it afforded but little 
consolation ; it offered no home or comfort to me: I therefore made the 

tof my way over the bridge, and turned into another road on my right- 
hand, which, after a few miles farther, brought me to Peterborough, whose 
hoble cathedral, in its dark mass of shade, rose full before me just as the 
tlock struck three. Wishing by all means to pass the town before light, or 





* Continued from page 160. 
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1 must lose another day, I continued on without stopping, entering the 
place with great trepidation. It was with much difficulty, and after sever 
times bewildering myself in what appeared to me a complete labyrinth of 
streets and lanes, that I at length found my way to the bank, and saw the 
road I was to take running as straight as an arrow before me as far as my 
eyes could trace it in the haziness of the morning. On my right a noble 
river (the Nene) spreading into a spacious sheet of water, protected me 
from all danger on that side ; whilst, on my left, and before me, was an im. 
mense tract of fen and level country, where I could for miles see any thing 
to avoid. For the first time since my attempt at escape I began to fee] , 
consciousness of security. I had left, for certain, my prison behind me, and 
there now appeared nothing to interrupt my farther progress. Every ste 
I took led me nearer to the haven of my wishes ; and I knew full well that 
the floods below me were rolling along to that ocean which was to waft me 
home. I felt myself comparatively happy, for the prospect before me was 
cheering. 

I rested myself for some time on a stile which crossed the bank, watching 
the clouds as they swept along from the west, in heavy and threatening 
masses, over the wide expanse of waters before me ; end at the same time 
contemplated my future journey with much satisfaction. But I was aware 
that something I must have to eat before that journey could be accomplished ; 
for, however heroes and knights errant of old might wander without food, 
I found myself in that respect no hero at all: still there was no help for it 
at ee but I determined to avail myself of the first opportunity, even at 
a little risk, to supply my wants. I had now been, I may say, eight-and- 
forty hours without food, for I had never been fortunate enough te meet 
with a single turnip, or indeed any thing to serve me for a meal: in truth, 
it was a bad time of the year to travel, in as far as related to a supply of 
food from the fields. 

According to the plan I had laid down for myself of not travelling by day, 
after proceeding a few miles along the bank, on the first dawn of morning 
I concealed myself in a barn standing in a field on my left hand, the appear- 
ance of which gave every hope of effectual security for the day. Having 
covered myself with straw, I composed myself to rest, and slept uninter- 
ruptedly till the day was far advanced. Seeing no appearance of danger, 
I got up and amused myself by walking to and fro in the barn, and ocea- 
sionally chewing the straw for want of something better. I had begun to 
hope that the day would have passed without alarm, but here I reckoned 
without my host: the incident, however, was more of a ludicrous than a 
serious cast, and I will endeavour to relate it as it happened. I think it was 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, when a middle-aged man entered the 
barn with a pitchfork in his hand, evidently for the purpose of taking out 
straw to fodder some oxen feeding in the adjoining yard. I immediately 
concealed myself, and but just in time to escape his observation. Unfortu- 
nately, I lay hid in the straw exactly in the direction of his fork, and seeing 
that it must inevitably touch, if not wound me, I gently lifted my head 
in order to rise. But never shall I forget the object which presented it- 
self to my sight. Whether or no he took me for the ghost of his father, 
I know not; but, on hearing the rustling I made with my hands, and seeing 
my head, which was bound round with a red handkerchief, and which, u»- 
doubtedly, his disordered imagination mistook for blood, slowly protrude 
itself from its covering, he stood as if petrified with fear and astonish- 
ment—his hair erect—his eyes staring as if they would start from their 
sockets, and his fork brought to the position of “charge bayonets!” Ina 
moment I comprehended his situation, and endeavoured to increase his 
terror by uttering a hideous groan. This he no sooner heard, and saw my 
hand waving up and down, as if to bid him depart, than, collecting all his 
nerve, he darted out of the barn, and, without once looking behind him, con 
tinued running as far as 1 could see him, clearing all the ditches, of whieh 
there were a great number, with the agility and speed of a greyhound. 
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Though this did certainly amuse me for the moment, I was aware it would 
be necessary for me to shift my quarters ; therefore, after deliberating a 
few minutes, I continued my journey, keeping a good look-out, and carefully 
avoiding too near an approximation to the few houses scattered along the 
hank. In truth, I scarcely met with any thing but the lighters, or craft, 
which navigated the river, drawn by horses. The extraordinary noise 
which the navigators made, always gave me notice of their approach, and 
time to avoid them; for I could hear their hallooing, which was a kind of loud 
singing peculiar to these people, at more than a mile distance. This part of 
England has much the appearance of Holland, with its high banks and cause- 
ways, intersected with numerous drains and canals; and, as far as the eye 
could reach, it was a perfect level of fens and marshes on one side, and water 
on the other. I particularly noticed the beauty of the church steeples 
which stood towering majestically over the floods in different directions 
around me. The distance I had to travel to another large town (Wisbeach), 
and which I must of necessity pass through, was about sixteen miles; and 
[ managed so well as to get there about dark. This is a small shipping town, 
though at some distance from the coast; and as I passed over the bridge 
1 got a glimpse of some vessels, which set my heart in motion at the idea 
that | was approaching the sea. Several sailors, dressed much as myself, 
were passing the streets, and J] thought they more than once looked sus- 
piciously after me, but it might be only imagination. I had been flattering 
myself, as I walked thither, that | should be enabled to procure something 
to eat in the neighbourhood ; but I soon discovered that the best thing 
I could do was to get through the town as soon as possible. Had I the least 
idea the place had been so large and populous, I should by no means have 
ventured into it at that early hour. By the light of the lamps I saw se- 
veral soldiers, and began to be very seriously alarmed at finding myself 
near them. My instructions for passing through the streets were, however, 
so very accurately laid down, that in a little time I found myself clear of im- 
mediate danger, on an excellent road, and in the direction I was ordered 
totake. My fear, nevertheless, still continued ; and as soon as I had passed 
the toll-gate, which is placed at the extremity of the town, I ran on for some 
miles, till, what with fatigue and what with hunger, I was obliged to slacken 
my pace, being unable to proceed much farther. I had now again, after 
yay several large villages, arrived at another bank, similar to the one 

had travelled on from Peterborough, bounded, as that was, on my right by 
a navigable river, or canal, and on my left by fens and level country. 

It might be, I suppose, about nine or ten o’clock, when I came to a small 
house seemingly built on the acclivity of the bank on my left hand, so 
that the road was close to, and almost touched the chamber windows. It 
was the last house in the village, and stood at some distance from any 
other; but I did not so much admire it for its curious construction, as 
from its being a shop where candles, bread and cheese, and other useful 
articles were kept for sale, chiefly, I believe, for the watermen who 
frequented the place. A light was in the shop, and I stood for some 
minutes looking in at the window, and at the (to me) tempting things 
spread upon the counter, and in devising some plan to appropriate a 
part of them to my own use; for I would most willingly, at that mo- 
ment, have given a louis-d’or for a loaf of bread. Whilst I was deli- 

ing with myself how to act, a waterman, as I judged from his dress, 
passed by me in at the door, and throwing himself on a chair, made a 
sign to the person within, by drawing his hand across his face and chin, 
as if he wanted shaving. He never spoke a word, but the shopkeeper ap- 
peared perfectly to understand his meaning, and placing a cloth, which was 
none of the cleanest, over the fellow’s shoulders, made preparations for per- 
forming that very necessary operation. By this I understood that the shop- 
eeper was a barber also; and as | had a very suspicious beard myself, 
I was particularly anxious to be rid of, I loool all their actions with 

great interest. ‘This tonsor was a little thin spare bodkin of a man, (I 
Q2 
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think I see him now standing before me,) about seventy years of age, wit) 3 
most antique cast of countenance, and a face, when taken in profile exactly 
like a half-moon, his nose and chin forming the horns. There could nog 
possibly be a finer specimen of the taciturnity of the English nation than in 
the scene before me, exemplified as it was, both in the operator and him 
operated upon. As to the former, he took no more notice of the automaton 
whom he was shaving, than if he had been scraping a marble block ; and for 
the latter, he was us immoveable as the marble block under the chisel} 
of the statuary, and with much about the same degree of feeling. | kept 
my eyes upon them both with the hope of profiting by what I saw, and care. 
fully heeded that, after being shaved, the man threw two copper coins upon 
the counter. He then walked to the window, took down a loaf of bread, ang 
two or three red herrings, then drawing a mark with his fingers across q 
piece of cheese, it was cut off and weighed out to him. For these he threw 
down a silver coin, a half-crown, receiving some small change in re. 
turn, and, tying up his purchase in an old handkerchief, departed in the 
same silent, surly mood he entered. I thought I could never have a better 
opportunity, for 1 certainly was more than a match for the shopkeeper, 
should he give any alarm, and I determined also to make good use of my 
heels if necessary. Summoning therefore all my resolution to my aid, ] 
marched boldly into the shop, threw myself into the same chair, and made 
the same signs my predecessor had done ; and, as I anticipated, the same 
silent scene followed exactly—the same cloth was put round my neck, | 
was lathered the same and shaved the same, and the same sum of twe cop 
per coins was thrown by me upon the counter. I now began to feel ver 
courageous, and went up to the window to lay out a stock of provisions, 
which I intended should last me the whole of my journey. Bread, alone, 
would not now serve me, and | looked about for a few minutes to see what 
[ should take, spreading, however, some silver ostentatiously before me, 
that the good man might not be alarmed. At the same time | found out 
that my friend was not dumb, which I had seriously begun to suspect, for 
on my taking down seme different articles from a shelf, he did speak, 
or rather made an attempt to speak, his words coming as slowly 
from his mouth as if drawn from the bottom of Mount Vesuvius, his 
mouth indeed having some resemblance to the crater of that celebrated 
voleano. What he said T know not, but on my continuing whistling, 
which I had been doing some time, and which, God knows, | did, not 
from any want of respect to the old gentleman, but truly because I was 
unable to give him an answer, he withdrew his eyes from my face, and ver) 
resignedly turned back tothe counter, holding the loaf I had reached down 
to him with both hands across his chest, and resting his long ehin on the 
crust, forming a most excellent model for the God Hlarpocrates. Well, 
imagine my ecstasy on leaving the shop, which I did completely unsuspected, 
with two loaves of beautiful white bread, some excellent cheese, and three 
or four herrings, for in this last I had the same taste as the waterman ; and 
to crown all some tobacco and a pipe. 1 do not exactly recollect what I paid, 
but I had some change out of two half-crowns which | threw down. No 
mother ever hugged her first-born to her bosom with more exquisite delight 
than I did the handkerchief which held all these good things. 1 kept eat- 
ing as I walked, but that was no farther than to the first shelter I could 
find, which was, as usual, a barn or stable, where I] made amends for my 
long fasting in a supper which Heliogabalus might have envied, and in 
which nearly one whole loaf, two of my herrings, and a proportionate 
quantity of cheese, entirely disappeared. 

It was Saturday night when | thus provided myself, and | determined to 
stop where I had been so fortunate the whole of the next day, Sunday, and 
rest my legs. The building in which I was, being however, as I thought, 
too near the bank, after I had eaten my supper I sought out another lodg- 
ing, in a hovel which stood a little distance off, more in the fields, and 
which having neither hay nor straw, nor any thing else of the kind liable te 
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occasion interruption, appeared admirably calculated for the prevent it be- 
ing about a quarter of a mile from the bank or road, anda mile at least from 
anv house. Here then I removed with all my stores, and, scraping together 
what little straw and rushes I could find, made myself a couch or bed. But 
{ had another luxury yet to enjoy in my pipe and tobacco, the means of 
lighting which I was furnished with in a small pocket tinder-box, which I 
had concealed about my person for more important purposes, and which I 
think I before mentioned. My sleep this night was indeed invigorating and 
refreshing, and 1 awoke the next morning a completely new man, with the 
additional happy prospect of a good breakfast before me. The day was re- 
markably fine for the season, and the bells from the different churches, some 
of which I could hear a most astonishing distance, were quite in unison with 
my feelings. It might be called the first fine day of spring, as the sun had 
really much warmth, and the birds, such as the pewit or lapwing, and others 
of the same kind, were dashing in playful evolutions about me. | took more 
notice of these things, perhaps, from being so long deprived of the enjoyment 
of them; but, though brivial in themselves, they ditiused a kindly feeling 
through my whole frame, and cheered my spirits wonderfully ; nor could I 
help contrasting my present situation with that of the preceding Sunday, 
when at the same hour I was breathing the tainted and noxious atmosphere 
of an over-peopled prison-house, and now inhaling the pure and animating 
breezes of a fine spring morning in the fields. A man must be confined as 
many months as I was, in the space of only a few square yards, to enjoy in 
an adequate degree the happiness I felt. 1 had no one to interrupt me, for 
the population of this part of the country appeared very contracted ; and I do 
not think, notwithstanding I kept a good look-out, that 1 saw during the 
whole of the dav more than two or three persons, and these appeared a 
diferent race of beings to those I had before met with. The villages, too, 
were at a great distance from each other, with a farm-house now and then 
to be seen peering out amongst rushes and willow-trees: as to other trees 
I do not recollect seeing any at all. In short, it appeared on the whole 
a most wild and desolate district, more like an American morass than what 
| had supposed any part of England to be; and this district I have reason to 
believe extends for many miles each way into the interior of the kingdom. 
1 am sure I could see for thirty miles around me ;—but to my story. I took 
the opportunity during the day of washing a pair of stockings, which | hung 
inthe sun to dry, and of cleaning myself, and making myself comfortable ; 
indeed, having a clean-shaved face, clean shirt, shoes, and stockings, and 
brushing myself up a little, which every Frenchman knows how to do, I 
by no means looked the suspicious character | otherwise should have done ; 
and this was now sectioulanly to be attended to, as I drew near the end of 
my journey. My map pointed out two routes to the coast, after arriving at 
atown (Downham) which was situated at the end of the bank on which I 
was travelling: one, by way of Lynn, which was represented as a con- 
siderable sea-port town, which was by all means to be avoided, if possible ; 
and the other, more in the interior of the country, through some smaller 
towns, (Swaffham and Fakenham.) Of course I selected the latter, with 
what success the reader will learn. 

Having passed the day with much comfort and satisfaction, I started again 
on my journey about nine o’clock, and without any interruption worth men- 
voning arrived at Downham about midnight. The weather turned out bad 
at this time, and it began to rain as I got to the bridge. 1 nevertheless con- 
Unued on through the town, although so dark that I was obliged to grope 
my way, taking the different windings as correctly as I could remember 
trom my map; which instructed me, on getting through the place, to turn 
to my left and afterwards to my right, and then to take the first road and 
fontinue straight on. All this I did, as I presumed, very exactly, and pro- 
secuted my journey with great spirit, and was rewarded for it on the day 
breaking by finding myself within a little distance of what appeared to me 
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a fortified town. In short, I had taken the wrong turn of the road 4 
Downham, and had got to the very place 1 was particularly cautioned w 
avoid,—Lynn, in Norfolk. 

From the success I had hitherto met with, although it must be owned 
chequered with trifling disappointments, I had become over-confident, and 
so far from feeling this hee ara from my direct road of any consequence, 
I rather rejoiced at it, and foolishly resolved to endeavour to get a pas. 
sage to Holland at this place without going any farther; perhaps | was 
encouraged in this resolution by the sight of the harbour and shipping, 
now gilded by the rays of the morning sun, and the knowledge that jt 
was the port we were brought prisoners to on our first arrival in Eng. 
land ;—nay, the very smell of the pitch and tar, which was wafted to me 
by the wind, contributed, I think, not a little to confirm me in my pur. 
pose. Leaving the direct road 1] was on, after crossing several fields, | 
took up my abode for the day, for I still had sense enough not to think 
of doing any thing till night, in a hay-stack which stood on a bank about 
a mile from the place. The town was right before me, and had a very 
imposing appearance, fromthe number of masts which rose from the har- 
bour. It hkewise appeared, as I have before said, to be fortified, for an 
embattled stone gateway seemed the only entrance ; there were also se. 
veral castellated buildings, or brick towers, of great height and antiquity, 
The harbour appeared to encompass one entire side of the town, sweeping 
round for a considerable distance to its northern boundary, where it was 
lost to the eye. As the tide was up at sunrise, it formed a noble sheet 
of water, rolling slowly along till it was lust in the German Ocean a few 
miles below. Notwithstanding the appearance of fortifications, | was aware 
from my map that it was an open town, as one route delineated on it 
led through the place. ‘There were doubtless soldiers and police to avoid, 
and difficulties to encounter and overcome ; but what of that? I had 
before overcome difficulties, and outwitted soldiers, and why not again? 
So my fate led me on, and taught me a lesson I had some reason to re- 
mans Seas I do remember it still. 

I passed the time rather impatiently till the hour of action arrived. The 
plan I proposed to myself was, the first night, merely to go and recon- 
noitre the place, and see what prospect of success was afforded. | there- 
fore kept p meee till midnight, at which time, or a little before, 1 arrived 
at the gates, which presented no obstacle whatever, no sentinel or guard 
of any description being at that post:—indeed, I believe from their 
appearance the gates were never shut. The inhabitants were all wrapt 
in sleep, in the most perfect security ; and this was the more extraordi- 
nary, as it by no means seemed difficult for a single privateer to have sailed 
up the harbour and burned, not only the shipping, but the town itself, for |] 
could see nothing to prevent it. I walked from one end of the place to the 
other several times, and with the exception of a few old watchmen who cried 
the hour, saw only one soldier who stood sentinel at an hotel in the square 
or market-place, and who I supposed was merely the guard on duty at head- 
quarters, as is usual in other towns; and this too was during the most san- 
guinary period of the war. There was indeed a platform or fort at the en- 
trance of the harbour, but it could have offered no effectual resistance. | 
was encouraged by this show of apparent negligence, and, keeping as near 4 
T could to the seaward part, I found myself, after several windings and turn- 
ings, at the northern extremity of thetown. Here the fishing-smacks and 
boats were collected together, many of them aground, in a sort of creek, 
running up between the houses; no one was stirring, and the fishermen 
were undoubtedly as fast asleep in the low and miserable hovels, | cannot 
call them dwellings, which bounded one side of the creek, as were their 
more fortunate fellow-townsmen in the nobler mansions | had passed in the 
streets. I could with the greatest ease have cut a vessel out, but the risk 
was too great. | was no sailor, nor had I compass, sails, or oars ; the river 
too cut a very different appearance to what it did at high water, being full 
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of sands and shoals, so I very wisely gave up the idea. By the by, verhaps 
it was in these very sands and shoals that the inhabitants placed their se- 
curity. Nevertheless had 1 met with any one, whose appearance would 
have led me to suppose he might have been influenced by a bribe, I think I 
should have made the venture ; fortunately for me no person came in sight, 
so | retraced my steps in safety to the hay-stack I had deft, with the deter- 
mination, however, to make another ms the next night. 

Nothing particular occurred during the fo lowing day. Late but sparingly ; 
and my provisions being now reduced to a compass not requiring the aid of 
a handkerchief, I thought it best to divide it into portions adapted to the 
size of my pockets. I had enough to last me, on a moderate allowance, for 
two or three days; and if I did not succeed in my attempt to get away 
from where I was, it was sufficient to carry me to my original destination— 
I mean to that part of the coast pointed out to me on the map, and from 
which route I ought never to have deviated. 

I did not wait so long this night as the preceding one, but got into the 
town about ten o’clock, many of the shops being still open. What infa- 
tuation led me on I know not, but I wandered to the quay adjoining the 
square in the centre of the town, though several people were walking about, 
and seated myself on a bench affixed to a building overlooking the harbour. 
By degrees the people dropped away, and left me to myself. T had not, 
however, enjoyed my own reflections many minutes in solitude, when six or 
seven men in sailors’ dresses, with large sticks in their hands, headed by 
an officer in naval uniform and sword, passed close by me. They lovked 
very earnestly in my face, and went on. The next minute they returned ; 
and one of them tapping me on the shoulder, said something, of which I 
could make out no more but that I must follow them; for I understood a 
little English, though I could not speak it. My heart sunk within me at 
the sound of their voices—]I knew all was over, and that 1 was inevitably 
lost. Seeing me hesitate to accompany them, one of the most ruffianly- 
looking of the set seized me by the collar of my jacket to pull me along, 
which so irritated me, that, regardless of consequences, and the disparity 
between us, I struck right and left with a stout stick I had in my hand, and 
sent two of them on their knees ; at the same time receiving a blow myself 
on my hend which twirled my stick into the air, and another on my head 
which felled me to the ground. Seeing, therefore, resistance of no avail, 
I sullenly submitted to my fate, and suffered myself to be raised on my feet, 
the whole party d—m—g me (a word | well understood) all the way we 
went. 

Whether these men were police-officers appointed for the apprehension 
of runaway prisoners of war, as I suspect, or whatever other description of 
guards they might be, they were the most brutal set of fellows I ever 
met with—the officer who commanded being little better than his men.* 
All the time this scene passed I never opened my lips, which seemed to en- 
rage the officer much, as he several times, on not receiving any answer 
from me, flourished his cutlass over my head, as if he would cut me down ; 
however, I will do him the credit to say that he never struck me with it. 
After we had passed through two or three streets, we came to a small inn, 
when the officer said something to one of the men, who beckoned me to follow 
him into the house, which I very quietly did, whilst the officer and the other 
men went off in another direction. I was rather surprised to be taken to a 
decent inn, instead of a gaol, but I thought that part of the tragedy was yet 
to come. As far as I could judge from the manner and behaviour of the 
fellow who was with me, he took my silence for a fit of the sullens, as he se- 
veral times addressed me with the words “ Cheer up, my lad! Cheer up, my 
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* These ‘* Police Officers” were, no doubt, a common Press-gang, and took 
the Frenchman for a British sailor, without, we will venture to say, any suspicion 
of his being a foreigner; and we are borne out in this opinion by what follows — 
Translator, 
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hearty ;” words I had often heard aboard-ship, and which I knew the mean. 
ing of. Lalso very Ww ell understood | was his prisoner ; and seeing no al. 
ternative, I sat myself down, though in a very melancholy mood, by the 
fire, ina little room he took me into, he seating himself on the opposite 
side. 

My companion, after several ineffectual efforts to draw me into conversa. 
tion, at last gave up the attempt, and left me to my own thoughts, at the 
same time ordering some grog and a pipe to comfort himself with ; occasion. 
ally he would deign me a sour look ; and now and then, eyeing me at the 
same time very contemptuously from head to foot, would mutter something 
between his teeth, of which | could make out nothing but the everlasting 
words **G—d d—n!" and then he would be silent again ; and this was al} 
that passed between us. 

My reflections, as you may suppose, were not of the most consoling kind; 
| every minute expected to be ea in chains to some dungeon, preparatory 
to my final removal and return to my old prison, and I started at every 
sound, imagining I heard the guards coming to convey me away. I leaned 
my elbow on the table, and rested my cheek on my hand, absorbed in the 
most bitter recollections. My head ached dreadfully from the blow 1 had 
received, and I felt my heart as it were almost bursting with vexation and 
disappointment. After being so near the accomplishment of my wishes, to be 
thus ina moment again doomed to imprisonmest and sorrow, and perhaps 
punishment, almost drove me mad ; a thousand times I cursed the unlucky 
town of Lynn and its police, and, above all, ten thousand times more did I 
curse the folly which led me into it; and the knowledge that it was my 
own folly, added additional torments to my feelings. I one moment thought 
of bribing my guard with all I possessed, but a single glance at his counte- 
nance convinced me it would be hopeless. The lives of hardened cruelty 
were too legibly impressed upon his bronzed forehead to be mistaken. As 
to claiming his pity, that was entirely out of the question ; compassion was 
a weakness, | am quite certain, could never be laid to the charge either of 
him or his comrades—officer included. 

The room in which we were had no other furniture but the two chairs on 
which we were seated, and a large oak table, with leaves reaching to the 
ground. In observing this, I also saw that the window, which was a sashed 
one, and which opened into the street, was not fastened. The idea of 
escape had never left me, and I thought, could I but get to that window, 
something might be attempted. My heart sprang to my lips at the bare 
suggestion, and hope, when I imagined it most distant, suddenly reappeared. 
I had watched my companion some time after this with the expectation of 
his going to sleep, but he knew his duty too well for that, when a loud noise 
and quarrel in an adjoining room gave me the opportunity I wished. 
There appeared to be a violent scuffle going on ; and my guard, after being 
pasar, called upon by name, looking round to see all was safe, and say- 
ing something to me, snatched up his stick and rushed out of the door, tak- 
ing care, however, to shut it after him. Now was the time to venture, or 
never. I flew to the window, and threw up the sash, which offered no im- 
pediment, and was just on the point of getting out when J heard him return- 
ing. It was of no use attempting any farther, and I immediately, and with 
heavy heart, drew back ; but fearful of the first vent of his anger, before he 
entered, and unperceived by him, I crept under the table, the large leaves 
of which cianenled me from his view. He shut the door after him, and 
looked round for me, when, finding the window open, and I nowhere to be 
seen, he uttered the most tremendous oaths and curses, which the noise 
which still prevailed in another part of the house prevented being attended 
to, if heard ; he then jumped out of the window himself, and set off in the 
imaginary pursuit of me. I could scarcely credit this wonderful instance of 
xood fortune in my behalf, and, hastening from my hiding-place to the win- 
dow, kept my eyes on him till 1 saw him turn the corner of the street, when 
I leaped out also, running with all my speed in a contrary direction. I had 
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continued thus for some time through several streets, without in the least 
knowing where I was going, but with the hopes of somehow or other find- 
ing my way to the gates of the town, and once more taking refuge in the 
havstack which I had so unfortunately left, when, turning the corner of a 
lane, 1 of a sudden, and most unexpectedly, came in sight of my guards 
again, all of whom were together ; they at once discovered me, and, inflamed 
with rage and revenge, immediately gave chase. I must inevitably have 
been retaken, for I could have run but little farther, if, providentially for 
me, | had not observed as [ was running along, the door of a small house 
standing a little open. Unperceived by any one, | entered the house, and 
softly closed the F some holding with breathless suspense the latch in my 
hand. Ina few minutes I heard my pursuers passing in full cry after me, 
clattering and shouting most terrifically. It was the last time | either saw 
or heard them, and happily it proved for me that it was the last time, for 
| verily believe, had I then been taken, it would have broken my heart ; 
as it was, I sank exhausted upon my knees, almost fainting with agitation 
and terror. 

An aged female, of most prepossessing appearance, with a cat in her lap, 
was sitting at work by the fire when [ entered. At first she seemed rather 
frightened at my intrusion, and had her hand on the wire of a bell which 
communicated with the adjoining house to give the alarm; but the next 
moment, from my action and manner, she appeared in part to comprehend 
my situation, particularly when she heard my pursuers after me ; for she 
held up the forefinger of her left hand in the attitude of listening, and 
said, very softly, ‘© Hush—hush !” two or three times. After waiting thus a 
little while, till she was convinced they were gone by, she came up closer 
tome, and looked in my face. I was pale as death, and so spent with run- 
ning that | could scarcely fetch my breath. She spoke to me in the most 
soothing accents of kindness and compassion, and made signs for me to rise 
and take a chair, for I was still on my knees. The voice of compassion, let 
it be spoken in what language it will, is intelligible to all men, and to all 
nations: | comprehended her accordingly, and looked my thanks, for | 
could not speak them. However, she made amends for my want of tongue, 
by running on with great volubility, doubling her little withered fists in the 
direction my pursuers had taken, as if she spoke of them, as she doubtless 
did, and repeating the word “ Press-gang” several times with great empha- 
sisand anger. As she seemed waiting to hear me speak, and not knowing 
what else to say, I faintly answered “ Press-gang, Madame, Press-gang,” 
as well as | could, without in the least understanding what it meant; but 
this was quite enough for the old lady, who continued venting her anger 
against them for some minutes longer. [t appeared afterwards that my kind 
protector took me for a sailor, who had escaped from a set of men denomi- 
nated a * Press-gang,” who are employed by the British Government to 
procure seamen for their navy, in which service many cruel and oppressive 
measures are resorted to. 

I was, as I have said before, quite exhausted with the variety of sufferings 
I had undergone for the last few hours. The benevolent woman, on 
whose protection I had been so unaccountably thrown, soon saw this, and 
ured me out a glass of brandy to drink ; but, ere I could receive it from 

er hand, a film came over my eyes, the room appeared to swim round me, 
and I thought myself dying. I had only time to take off my cap and point 
to my wounded head, which she had not before perceived, when I fainted 
away. I know not how long | remained in this state, but when I came to 
myself, my head was reclining on a pillow placed by her on the table for me, 
and she was bathing the contusion in the tenderest manner with some sweet- 
fcented embrocation. Seeing me revive, she gave me the brandy, which I 
had scarcely strength to hold to my lips, so much was I reduced by pain and 
fatigue ; but after I had swallowed it, I felt immediately relieved, and heav- 
ing a deep sigh lifted up my head. She appeared greatly rejoiced at my 
recovery, which was, however, very transient and flecting; for unable to 
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hold myself up, my head sank again upon the pillow, when as considerat, 
as she was good, she made signs for me to keep my head down, and hold my 
tongue. 1 found no difficulty in complying with this, and in a few minutes 
was fast asleep upon the table. 

I never awoke till the next morning, when for some minutes my head 
was so confused, I neither knew where 1 was, or what had happened: 
but my recollection soon returned, and with it came a train of hopes 
and fears. Although much revived, | was still in great pain from the blow 
on my head, and otherwise feverish and unwell. My guardian angel, as | 
must always call the excellent creature who thus sheltered and nursed me, 
was at my side as soon as sbe saw that | was awake: she had sat up all night 
to watch me, and the Bible, which she had been reading to beguile the time. 
was still lying on the table. She did not appear by any means fatigued, but 
busied herself in getting breakfast ready, for it was past eight o'clock, and 
in a few minutes more placed before me a basin of excellent tea, and some 
bread and butter. At these repeated instances of kindness and benevolence 
from a stranger, and at such a time, I could no longer restrain myself, but 
burst into a passionate flood of tears ; which seemed to have a sympathetic 
effect upon the good woman's heart, for she wiped her eyes with the corner 
of her apron several times. [ now found it both proper and prudent for me 
to say something, as she seemed surprised at my continued silence, which 
she expressed by several intelligent signs; and as I felt myself too ill to 
continue my journey, it was necessary for me to endeavour to raise an inte- 
rest in her feelings, that she might not withdraw her protection from me. 1, 
therefore, after many strugules between hope and apprehension, summoned 
up resolution to throw myself entirely upon her compassion ; and I had no 
reason to repent imy determination, In the best English 1 was master of, | 
told her | was ‘un foreigner, un stranger.”—‘* Ah! Madame ; good Ma- 
dame,” L said, with tears in my eyes, ‘“‘a-ve pitie on me.” At the first word 
[ spoke, she discovered I was not an Englishman, but took me to be a foreign 
sailor from one of the vessels in the harbour, who she supposed, from what 
had happened on the preceding night, had escaped from a * press-gang,” as 
lL have mentioned before. She had seen much, and heard a great deal of the 
cruelty of these men; and that it was which made her so inveterate against 
them, and prompted her so readily to conceal me. But when I told her that 
I was ‘one pauvre Frenchman—un prisonnier Frangois,” she started, and 
her countenance fell ;—but it was but for a moment, the natural benevolence 
of her disposition getting the better of that national antipathy which even 
existed in this good woman's breast. I took my dictionary from my pocket, 
and with its aid, and partly by signs, soon made her comprehend my situa- 
tion and hopes. | also emptied my money onthe table, and made signs for 
her to take it: and throwing myself on my knees, concluded by begging her 
not to betray me. The worthy creature caught my meaning much more readily 
than I could have expected, and at the same time, weeping as she spoke, 
made me understand that she had a grandson, an only child left of many, 
now a prisoner of war in France ; she likewise told me, with great emotion, 
that she would not betray me: ‘God forbid that I should!” she said ; and 
added, that, if I got away safe, all the return she asked was, that I would 
assist the escape of her grandson, who, the last time she had heard from him, 
was at Verdun, As to my money she insisted upon my taking}it back again, 
and would by no means receive it. An intercourse being now established 
between us, I felt as if a mountain had been removed from my breast ; and 
as there was some danger to be apprehended to my kind hostess, should it be 
known that she had assisted in the escape of a French prisoner, 1 was Te- 
moved into a little back parlour, which opened into a small garden or yard, 
about twelve feet square, surrounded by high walls, and where none could 
oversee me. For the time I was concealed there, I was nursed with the 
same care and attention that a mother would pay to an only son. My health 
and strength returned but slow)y, the blow on my head having deranged my 
whole system, and it was some days before I could call myself completely 
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restored ; but she managed every thing with so much discretion, that none, 
not even her nearest neighbours, had any suspicion of her having an inmate. 
| always kept the door of the room locked, and could often hear her talking 
with her acquaintance, whom she made a rule of getting rid of as soon as 
ible. It would have amused any one to have witnessed our conversation 

of an evening. After she had made the doors and windows of the house 
fast for the night, which she generally did about six o'clock, she would 
come and sit with me, bringing her work, and make the tea and toast, 
which I perfectly agree with the English people is certainly a most refresh- 
ing meal—or comfortable, as they call it. If she said any thing which I did 
not understand, I would write it down and translate it, word for word, and 
the same by what I said to her; and it is surprising with what readiness we 
comprehended each other's meaning. Often have the tears ran down the good 
creature’s eyes as I told her of my sufferings in the prison ; and as often 
would she rejoice with me in the anticipation of my once more seeing my 
ents. My kind hostess, whose name, for prudential reasons, | shall omit, 
was, as she told me, in her seventieth year. She was the widow of a Cap- 
tain, or Master, of one of the vessels which sailed from Lynn, | think she 
said in the Baltic trade. Her husband had been dead some years; and she 
told me, with some pride, that he had left her a comfortable competency, the 
fruits of his industry and economy, to maintain her in her old age. A)l her 
children and grandchildren, she said, were dead, but one, who, as I have 
before mentioned, was a prisoner in France ; having been captured in a 
voyage to Petersburgh in a ship of which he was mate, and from whom she 
had received no account for upwards of two years, which afflieted the old lady 
grievously. I promised her, should [ sueceed in reaching France, | would 
use all the interest of my family, which IT assured her was not small, in 
effecting his exchange ; and, if 1 did not succeed in that, | would make him 
as comfortable as money could make him. We also talked, as you may sup- 
pose, of my future proceedings; and as a first step towards their successful 
termination, she provided me with a complete dress of coloured clothes which 
had belonged to her deceased son ; on also with two fine linen shirts, my 
own being checked cotton such as seamen wear, and a hat, and stockings, and 
other useful articles; nor would she receive any payment whatever for 
them, but bade me place them to the account of “ her dear grandson,—and do 
the same for him.” The next morning, according to her wish, having dis- 
carded my old clothes, I put on my new ones, which fitted me exceedingly 
well ; and I felt the change, as it were, through my whole frame. I appeared 
to myself, at once, and most unexpectedly, restored to that station in life to 
which I had been so long a stranger, and to which I at one time thought I 
should never return. 1 had also the satisfaction of knowing that [ might 
now pass from one end of the kingdom to the other without being suspected 
or interrupted—no small comfort to a man in my situation. My kind host- 
ess, at first seeing me in my new dress, was visibly affected: the remem- 
brance of her son rose in her bosom, and she sank on a chair overwhelmed 
with her feelings. After a few minutes given to silent sorrow, in which I felt 
for her as if she had been my own mother, she wiped away her tears, and, 
taking my hand very affectionately, prayed God ‘to restore me to my family 
ain, and not leave my parents childless.” I recollect her words well, for 

e tone and manner in which they were delivered made an impression upon 
me I shall never forget. 

Being now perfectly recovered, and well aware of the inconvenience | 
must be putting my inestimable friend to, I prepared for my departure. I had 
been her guest a week, and having told her my determination to start the 
hext morning, once more requested her to allow me, at least, to repay her 
the ct pom she had been put to on my account ; but I could by no means 
gi tn upon her to take a single farthing ; her constant reply to every thing 

advanced upon that subject was—“ ‘To give it to her vor hn one way or 
other” All I could induce her to accept was a ring of little value, but es- 
teemed by me as given me by my mother, and having my name, age, and place 
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of birth engraven on it. I had concealed it about my person on being 
first captured by the English vessel, and had worn it round my neck by a 
ribbon since. I thought I could not do better than to present it to this, as 
! called her, my second mother; and she received it with great pleasure, 
and promised always to wear it in remembrance of me. This, with four small 
Spanish coins as counters for whist, which I had seen her admire, was all | 
could get her to accept. 

The next morning, after partaking of a good breakfast, about eight 
o'clock IL rose to depart ; when with tears in her eyes, which she in vain 
attempted to anal. she gave me a letter for her grandson, inclosing a bill 
of exchange. I endeavoured to smile, and told her “1 trusted we should 
vet meet again in happier circumstances, her grandson with us ;” but she 
shook her head, and said “ No, no, not in this world, never, never!” 1 then 
took her hand, and kissed it with great devotion several times, and thanked 
her repeatedly for the kind protection she had afforded me. But the good 
creature had not yet done: she brought me some provision of bread and 
meat neatly done up to put in my pocket, with a small bottle of brandy, — 
and once more bidding me not forget “ her poor boy,” we parted—and for 
ever ! 

The very mention, even after the lapse of so many years, of all this kind- 
ness and unexampled liberality brings tears of grateful recollection to 
my eyes,—and think not, reader, and I may as well mention it here, 
that her goodness was forgotten by me. Immediately on the restoration of 
peace, I commissioned a friend going to England to seek out this excellent 
woman, bearing letters from my mother and myself, saying all that grateful 
hearts could say ; and offering her, if she chose to accept it, an asylum with 
us in France for life ; or, should she, as was more natural, prefer staying in 
her native country, we remitted the necessary funds for securing to her the pay- 
ment of an annuity of 50/. We also sent several presents, such as we thought 
might be acceptable to her. But, alas! to our unspeakable sorrow, on ourcorre- 
spondent’sarrival at Lynn, hefound she had beendead some years,—an event, 
1 have no doubt, hastened by the melancholy end of her grandson ; of whom 
| was obliged to write her the distressing account, which I did immediately 
after I had ascertained the fact, that he had been wounded in an attempt 
with many others to escape, and that he had died of his wounds. 

I had been fully instructed by my kind hostess how to get out of the town, 
and the route I was afterwards totake. It being market-day, the streets were 
full of people, whom I passed with much apparent unconcern ; and it gave 
me great confidence to see myself so unnoticed, as it more fully cor inced 
me of my personal security. Having walked across the great square or 
market-place, beset with numbers of busy faces, I discovered I had come a 
little out of my way, but it was of no consequence ; and ina few more turns ] 
found myself in the street I had been directed to, leading to the eastern en- 
trance of the town. In a few minutes more I was clear of the place and 
on an excellent road in the direct line to the coast. Every thing conspired 
to make this part of my journey pleasant. The day was very fine, the sun 
shining bright, and the birds whistling around me in all directions ; nor was 
it the least pleasing part of my reflections that I was travelling by day in- 
stead of night: in hort, I was in great spirits, which though they had been 
for the moment damped by the parting with my kind old friend, revived at 
the scene around me, and the animating thought of my approaching deliver- 
ance, to which every step 1 took drew me nearer. 
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DRAFTS ON LA FITTE.-—NO. Ivy. 
The Bar. 


“ Tue Lord Chancellor out! Impossible! Why there's Sir Charles 
Wetherell who will swear he never was out in his life. John Earl of 
Eldon resigned! Following at length the example of his suitors in re- 
signation ! But are you serious ?” 

“I tell you, Morris, it is even so, however odd it may appear to 
you. Evidently the most decided step his Lordship has ever taken, 
since that more memorable step in Saint George’s Chapel, when the 
chapeau /ras was transferred to the feet, having been appropriately 
provided by the undertaker. It is stated too, in the papers, that be- 
fore resigning, his Lordship proposed, even when he should be offici- 
ally defunct, to pronounce sentence on some arrear causes; but it 
does not appear the suitors were disposed to wait ‘ For the duy of 


judgement.’ ” 


“ But who succeeds Lord Eldon ?” 

“Sir John Copley ; an excellent man and good lawyer ; but just as 
much acquainted with Chancery practice as his predecessor with a 
housewarming ; Lord Tenterden with bad, or Best with good humour ; 
Marryat with supererogatory politeness, or Henry Martin with a su- 
perfluity of fees.” 

“ How will Sir John Copley manage, then ?” 

“He must do as Erskine did, who was inthe same predicament— 
get some one to help him. ‘There’s Jockey Bell, for instance, who 
has given up practice : and a better man or abler lawyer does not exist ; 
but the deuce of it is he can’t write.” 

“Not write ?” : 

“1 must not be understood literally ; yet there is not a problem of 
Euclid, Bell would not readily solve ere one could succeed in decypher- 
ing his hieroglyphics; angles, squares, and circles, sections, and 
curves are so admirably combined to defy elucidation. I remember a 
friend of his, who had vainly spent the day in endeavouring to com- 
prehend his extraordinary scrawl, on referring to the writer himself 
for some interpretation of his mystical characters, receiving the fol- 
lowing reply in the broad Lancashire jargon of the jurisconsult ; 
‘Why, Sir, I have three species of handwriting at your choice: one 
that J understand but my clerk cannot.* One that de can make out 
pretty well but J cannot: and a third which neither he nor I can make 
any thing of.’ Erskine used to say that Bell’s pothooks and hangers 
‘were nearly as irregular as the Temple corps coming to the present.’” 

“Erskine was colonel of that distinguished body, I think you 
formerly mentioned, Ashley ?” 

“Yes; and so far disagreed with Falstaff, that, bad as they were, 
instead of flatly refusing to march through Coventry with them, he was 
most heartily disposed to send them thither in the lump. Heavens 
and earth! never can I forget the display they made when under arms. 








* Not that Bell confirms, but decidedly contradicts, the assertion of a French 
author :—** I] est bien Ane de nature qui ne peut lire son écriture.” ‘* He must 
be an ass indced who cannot read his own handwriting.” 
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Those accustomed to the filing of bills and declarations, filed off with. 
out leave. Such as had been studying reports all their lives, used to 
mar every volley by their awkwardness ; they even lost their charac. 
teristic aptitude at a charge, and were wholly wide of a mark.” How. 
ever eager for an action, there would have been evidently a demurrer to 
battle. The clerk of dispensutions assumed the dispensatiun he had 
not; chaff wax, wared hot and chafed, through very fear; the pursui. 
vant of the court absolutely fled; the very crier was seen to shed tears; 
the clerk of the bai/s gave leg bail, while the marshal was any thing but 
a field marshal. Then as to the sergeants they were quite as bad as the 
men. Brother Best was one of the very worst ; (by the way, however, 
he possessed one of the qualities of a trooper.) Brother Manley evinced 
any thing but a well-founded title to that name; Brother Rough was 
‘mild as mother’s milk ;’ Brother Cross justified his appellation by his 
visible discontent; Brother Wild was really what his name bespoke 
him ; On-slow might easily be recognized by his want of ardour; and 
Sergeant Runnington literally took to his heels. The very King’s 
counsel seemed to hold special retainers. As for Adam, he was an 
thing but the first of men on*the occasion; (perhaps he thought, and 
justly too, that there was enough of military glory in the family). 
Topping was low in the ranks; Alexunder had nothing of the hero 
about him; Scarlett turned pale; Hart shewed no pluck; while 
Weather-all looked as if he wished himself safe at home again. 

** The Emperor Paul* gave up all pretension to dignity ;—the proto- 
type of Master Stephen might be found in his namesake of the comedy ; 
for he was about as valiant as Bobadil ;— Le Blunc was white as a sheet; 
—Still made no stir ; Make-peace fitly sought conciliatory measures ; in 
that race of renown he was little disposed to start for the Plate.—As 
for Nolan, it was not Volens with him, but rather Nolan-Volant ;—and, 
as to the late Accountant-General, they might have played ‘ The 
Campbells are coming’ for ever, without his moving an inch.—Leacd, 
uncharacteristically, swore he hated the very sight of b/ood—he was 
not then so attached to the Rolls ; while Jeffery made it a condition of 
his enlistment that he should never appear but in a Review.” 

“ But what became of Garrow ?”” 

** Oh, Garrow had just then had enough of war, and was absent 
upon leave; for having then recently applied to the Court of King's 
Bench for a criminal information (or something of the sort) in which 
Baron Hompesch was concerned, he indulged in some observations 
which highly offended the choleric German, who took the liberty of 
calling at Garrow’s house, at the very early hour usually adopted 
for giving and receiving satisfaction. * The Baron Home-push is wait- 
ing below, Sir,’ said the servant, in awaking and apprising his master 
of the equally unexpected and undesired visit of his martial guest. 
‘ Tell him I am in bed, John.’ ‘ I did, Sir; but he says he will wait 
till you get up.” * He will, will he?) Why then, tell him that, by 
» he shall wait till Doomsday,’ said Garrow, quietly turning him- 
self again to sleep. 

‘* But to return to Erskine. —I remember well being present in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Hall daring his brief Chanceliorship, when a celebrated and 
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* Thirteen and fourpence. t See No. 72. p. 573. 
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icated cause, intitled ‘ Purcell and Macnamara,’ was called on 
jor sentence.” 
« Was not that in Lord Eldon’s time, Morris ?” 
“No; the fact speaks for itself. Did 1 not say sentence was to be 


given! Erskine’s early intimacy with the defendant, or some such 


cause, induced him to transfer to that profound lawyer and good man, 
Sir William Grant, the task of pronouncing judgment ;—and no ordi- 
nary task it was, even for Sir William’s powerful mind. Without refer- 
ence to any note of the innumerable documents that bore upon the 
question; by extraordinary force of memory, he entered minutely 
upon the detail of the effect of the mass of deeds, intrinsically, rela- 
tively, and conjointly: reducing with ease and perspicuity confusion 
into order, in a speech that occupied several hours in its delivery. It 
was a masterly display of judicial talent, and Erskine, who sat by him, 
felt it; and you know that he could not easily restrain the expression 
of his feelings. While his admiration increased as Sir William pro- 
ceeded, the workings of his mercurial spirit were demonstrated with 
more of truth than dignity, by involuntary gesticulation, contortion of 
feature, and perpetual shiftings in his purple chair, until from excess 
of ardour, having contrived to insinuate his hand beneath his wig, in a 
paroxysm of ecstasy his Lordship contrived, with a sudden jerk, to 
twist the snowy mass from its legal position, elucidating a shower of 

wder that settled in patches on the visible moiety of his face; ren- 
dering his whole appearance so irresistibly comic, that, even when the 
errant peruke stood corrected, it required all the well-known gravity 
of Sir William to preserve his own seriousness, and restrain in the bar 
and audience an expression of boisterous mirth, which would have been 
better justified by the circumstances, than decorous in the Judgment 
Hall. ‘ It was a barbarous act,’ said his Lordship, as Hardy* helped 
off his wig in the robing-room, ‘ but the front and head of my offend- 
ing hath this ertent, no more,’ spanning at the same time the headless 
peruke.” 

‘‘ But, my dear Morris, you forget we are wide of our subject. I 
cannot get over my surprise at Lord Eldon’s throwing up the seals.— 
Income! Patronage! Place! Power! Cakes! Chocolate! Negus! 
Cards! and Wax Candles! all, at one fell swoop! Why, Hamilton- 
place must come to the hammer.” 

‘* Cakes, cards, wax candles! What mean you, Ashley?” 

“Why, you must know, that, by ancient regulation, the officers of 
the Lord Chancellor (such as purse-bearer, sealer, train-bearer, &c.) 
are bound to provide for the public breakfast given to the judges, on 
the first day of term, cakes and other refreshments, out of the pro- 
ceeds of their salaries; and, for evening entertainments, cards and 
wax lights. As his predecessors Thurlow and Loughborough re- 
fused to benefit by this provision in their favour, it is too much, perhaps, 
to say that his Lordship would take advantage of it, or that her Lady- 
ship's generosity would permit him to accept of it ; yet, were the ques- 
tion dependent on his decision, there may be an accumulated fund of 
sweets and necessaries locked up in the Accountant-general’s office of 
bis Lordship’s establishment, which may yet keep the wolf from the 
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* The Lincoln’s-Inn Hairdresser. 
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door in this the hour of their need; for, notwithstanding what a mg. 
licious world may report, his Lordship has been accustomed to the 
good things of this life; and, however severe the administration of the 
home department may be with him, he has often been guilty of the do. 
mestic crime of having a sly steak at Dolly's with his brother: ang 
there it is expected that one takes wine, you know.” 

* As to that, I can furnish you an instance of long-gone-by luxury, 
of which it is to be hoped and presumed that the learned author hag 
had the will and leisure to repent. It was during the celebrated trig 
of Hardy, John Horne Tooke, and others, for high treason, that, at the 
close of one of the days, things looked worse than doubtful on the 
side of the prosecution, which was conducted by him, as Attorney-Ge. 
neral, in conjunction with the present Lord Redesdale, then Sir John 
Mittord, as Solicitor-General. It was at a late hour of the night that 
the court broke up; and it became necessary that, during the few 
hours which should intervene before its reassembling in the morning, 
the counsel for the Crown should consult on the best means of reme 
dying the defects which had occurred in the evidence of the day : for 
it was a question that had excited the worst passions in either party, 
and it was important (were it possible) to convict the presumed trai. 
tors, Notwithstanding his allowed good-humour, there was nothing 
particularly amatory in the istances made by Lord Eldon (then Sir 
John Scott) that his friends should accompany him home; but the ne- 
cessity of the case, and legal etiquette, decided the matter; and ‘ Give 
us bread and cheese, Scott,’ was the considerate observation of Mitford, 
as their carriages were ordered to Scott's house. ‘The effect of such 
an invasion on the prudent and systematic arrangement of a well-regu- 
lated household may be better conceived than described. He was but 
Attorney-General then, and really it required a Chancellor's finances to 
support that ruthless violation of domestic territory. ‘ You must just 
take pot luck,’ said Mr. Attorney, half sulkily, as the supper was placed 
upon the table. It was composed of one, and but one, (but let us be 
just) good and substantial dish—admirably adapted in name to the 
urgency of affairs and the pressure of the occasion: for it was neither 
more nor less than hasty pudding.” 

‘Although reported to be an excellent-tempered man, I believe his 
Lordship has occasionally evinced his antipathies ?” 

“| don’t know much about that. He publicly declared, it is true, 
his taste for any notes rather than those of Catalani: and Leach no 
sooner heard it than he instantly became a Director of the Royal 
Academy of Music ;—by the way, he must rank with the Roman song- 
stress in his Lordship’s affections. ‘Io be sure, there was another, poor 
Dick Plowden, the Chancery barrister, a Roman Catholic and an Irish- 
man, (certainly not the best qualifications for favour,) who long smarted 
for it. He was, 1 believe, the historian of Ireland: and wrote, v10- 
lently perhaps, on the Catholic question. He was rather a good 
lawyer, although a heavy sailer; did not want for practice ; nor had 
he, as I am aware, ever deviated from the respect due towards the high 
authority to whom he had occasion to appeal. Yet it was thought that 
much and marked distaste existed towards him in that quarter ; and the 
idea was sufficient to influence the number of his briefs. ‘They soon 
came ‘ like angel's visits.’ Plowden, I believe, was any thing, however, 
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than economical: so, from either or both causes, he left the bar, and 
lives, I believe, in poverty and in a foreign land. 

« But it must be admitted (talking of the late Vice) that he really was 
enough to annoy any sober staid master, by his frolics and gambols 
since he has been made a Judge. I remember him a quiet good sort 
of man enough: with a bed-room and kitchen in the area of No, 11, 
New-square ; and his dining-room above, serving also for consulta- 
tions : and his going, now and then, only to have a game of whist and 

s of negus at Serle’s ;—but, now, he is a perfect Monsieur Tonson 
tw all Continental travellers. Never can you take up the police- 
book at the hotels, on the road to Italy, without Sir John Leach staring 
you in the face. The other day at the Cloche at Dijon, (I will never go 
there again, and beg Sir John to do me the favour to withdraw his pa- 
tronage also,—the Parc is worth twenty of it) yawning over my bottle 
of Cote d'Or, I inquired of the waiter who of my ‘land’s language’ 
had lately been there. ‘Vy, Sare, ve have de Milor Leash.’ ‘Lord 
Leash ?”? —‘Oui, Monsieur ;—mais, Fanchette, apportez le livre ici 

ur Monsieur—le voila."*—* Ah, ha! Sir John Leach; I see.’—‘ Ah 
wil est bon enfant! qu'il est gai!’t exclaimed the garcun. ‘Ah! 
qu'il est aimable!’} sighed Fanchette.—Enter De Molin the banker's 
little bureau at Lausanne,—(by the way, it is the favourite chamber of 
Gibbon the historian, and if you pay the house a visit from motives of 
curiosity respecting its former occupant, you will be happy to be al- 
lowed to remain and converse with the actual owner, for a more ho- 
nourable, liberal, and better informed man does not exist,)— there, I say, 
in the glass over the mantelpiece, will you see the card of Sir John 
Leach. Milan—Florence—the same. At Torlogna’s the same. Then 
at Naples: go to San Carlos’; and if you get behind the scenes, ask 
for Braccini, the poetd of the theatre, who has been long in England ; 
‘Cospetto di Bacco!’§ he will exclaim; ‘il degn’ uomo, quel Vice 
Cancelliere: il Cavaliere Licci!—Gran Dio! quale talento per Ja mu- 
sica !—Cappari! egli ha guadagnato i cuori di tutte le donne Napoli- 
tane.’ I certainly expect to hear him some day astonish the bar, by 
unwittingly striking up ‘O Pescator’ delle onde,’ or ‘Sul marginé 
del Rio,’ in the Rolls’ Court; and, as in Ancient Greece (‘tis said) 
pleadings were chaunted, let us yet hope to hear an argument preferred 
to the tune of ‘They are a’ noddin, noddin, noddin;’ an answer 
stated andante ; a reply given ina bravura; and judgment pronounced 
presto. With all his faults (if they be such, which I do not admit) the 
present Master of the Rolls is a good judge, and an able man;—‘ un 
peu vif, peut-etre,’|| as Fanchette might say ; and it is more agreeable 
than otherwise, to see one who has devoted his life to the study of the 
Law, enjoying himself in lighter pursuits after having attained rank and 
ity in the profession ; and after having punctually and satisfac- 
torily executed the important duties of the day, seeking at its close, 
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* Yes, Sir ;—but Fanchette, bring the book here for the gentleman—here it is. 
t How good, how gay he is! 
2 How amiable ! 
§ By Bacchus ! what a worthy man is the Vice Chancellor, the Chevalier Leach ! 
! what a taste for music; i’faith he has gained the hearts of all the Neapo- 
litan ladies. 
i A little sanguine, probably. 
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and partici oo in the gaiety which society offers. It speaks a 
heart and cheerful temper ; whereas, when we hear a distaste declared 
for music, and that of the highest character, we cannot but call to mind 
* He who has not the concord of sweet sounds’ within himself :—but | 
will not pursue the quotation. Besides, were there persons fools 
enough to blame Sir John for his social propensities, he might answer 
them as the Parisian coachman did.” 

“What was that?” 

“*Why, a French Jehu was tried in 1818, for some accident caused 
by his cabriolet, before the Criminal Court of Paris; when, havi 
heard the evidence, the President of the Tribunal declared that he 
stood acquitted, but that the Court felt it its duty to blame him, and that 
he was blamed accordingly. ‘Blamed!’ exclaimed Jehu; ‘ Blamed! 
—I don’t quite understand your Honour ;—but—but—will it prevent 
my handling the ribands, and driving the wehicle ?—‘ No!’ said the 
Judge. ‘Then, with all respect for your Honour, I just laugh at it, 
said Coachee, bowing. ‘ And so do I,’ said the President also, in rising 
to leave the Court.” 





WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS.—NO. IX. 
St. Peter's. 


** Il nostro beato San Piero.” 


[ nap been now more than a week in Rome and had not yet seen St. 
Peter's. I chose a festival day for my first visit. I wished to see the visitors, 


as well as the temple. My imagination was sufficiently exalted by previous 
description, the worst kind of preparation for a Roman church, and for none 
more so than for St. Peter’s. There are few realities like these illusions; 
but I should be sorry to say, with many modern travellers, that there are 
none, or that my first view of St. Peter’s was a disappointment. 

At an early hour I saw the Strada Condotti, and the long line which suc- 
ceeds it and abuts in the Piazza San Angelo, thickly dotted with carriages 
and pedestrians. As I had no inclination for a mere lounge in a narrow lane, 
and wished to turn my walk to some account, I preferred making a circuit by 
the Ponte Sisto, and the Lingara. 

The Pantheon lies in the way ; but I studiously avoided, for the present, 
any contact with these purer works of antiquity, which might neutralize my 
admiration for the moderns. I took a different route to the Piazza Navona, 
and after passing through some by-streets, which did not convince me that 
“ every thing at Rome was admirable, even to its dirt,” I suddenly found 
m at the entry of the Piazza. 

The Piazza Navona, (Circus Som) which once a-year, in the month 
of August, returns in part to its original destination, is a sort of Covent- 
garden Market in size and beauty. Phe oblong hip mical form is pre- 
served ; and there are some puleen, and these p (the Braschi and 
Innocenziano, for instance,) have some merit ; the churches, too, are rather 
above than below their reputation ; but with all this, the Piazza is buts 
Roman Piazza after all; the same zig-zag between great and little, high 
and low, as in every street in the city,—a jaggedness in outline, form, and 
colour, which blots every merit, and gives you for architecture, its elements, 
and disorder. The fountains are said to be attractions. I Jooked at one,— 
visited the second,—and examined the third. The first is the favourite of 
the buyers and sellers, the Marsyas and Janus of the modern Romans ; here 
merchandize of all kinds, from workmen to vegetables, give it, on Wednes 
days and Saturdays, the stir and complexion of a provincial fair. The second, 
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at the other extremity, now a ruin, was once a group of Tritons ;—the 


od : 
water has been left to itself, and gone about at discretion through the 

red heads, and arms, instead of spouting up from the conchs, and worn —_ 
und guttatini, the original sculpture, into a heap of mutilated rubbish. The 
tl third, or central fountain, is the marvel of the square : it is difficult to find 
ols a r number of absurdities in a smaller space. It is, all over, and 
wer . Here is a made rock a an obelisk—it might as sup- 
port a church : then, though barely sufficient for a base, there are four giant 
rivers, got together upon its regularly built | , in téte-a-tétes, without 
the slenderest th of —y =. to connect them. If they must meet, 
sed why not enthrone them with dignity, or unchain them like the angels in the 
ing Euphrates, and send them forth to the world, rushing and raging, with 
| more burst, tumult, and divine disorder? As it is, they are slipping from 
hat their miserable seats, and their miserable streams are slipping from them. 
ed! Nor is their costume better told ; there is enigma or epigram in every fold: 
; some imagine the drapery thrown over the head of one of the figures, is 
ore intended to intimate the heat of the torrid zone; others, following the tra- 
the dition, take it for a clumsy sarcasm on Borromini’s facade, which stands 
it, near. I believe the sculptor intended the first, and his friends, or enemies, 
sing have converted it to the second. It was probably a sneer of the times, which 


a more matter-of-fact critic has since done seriously into history. Beside, 
these is a horse, and a lion: every one wonders how they have got there ; 
there is not a single hint to suggest or excuse them in the work itself: and 
they belong to no one, and to nothing. If these statues have any merit, it 
is as mere atelier studies ; there are dashes of that random energy up and 
down in the execution, which one might expect from such an improvisatore 
as Bernini. The obelisk is only curious,* its authenticity is at least ques- 
tionable ; the character and distribution of the hieroglyphics vary much from 
n St. the veritable specimens of the Egyptian, in other monuments at Rome. I 
te had not time to enter S. Agnes: its front has given it a worse name than it 











re is in any way entitled to. The Greek cross, and a certain propriety of pro- 

a portion, with a cupola, which is sober for Borromini, redeems it from this 

~ censure. The Chiesa Nova, and the a one of the wildest of his extra- 

on cies, are situated near. I reserved them and my bile for another day, 

took the direction of the Braschi Palace. The Palace, no longer occu- 

en pied by its proprietors, was fortunately open, though leased to an Austrian, 

iages are ona amemcans Seer AA 

lane, * Kircher, in his folio, and many others before him, Latin, Greek, and Arab, 

‘it by give this obelisk to Amenophis, the Manupthi of Manetho, and place it at Helio- 
polis; but modern hieroglyphists, with more reason, bring it 1462 years lower, 

sent, and find in its tablets the name of Domitian. The border which frames the 

e my inscription, the arrangement and sculpture, appear comparatively recent to eyes 

vona, habituated to the monuments of Karnak, or even Phila ; but it may be doubted 

that whether they were not executed after all in Egypt : the Romans had manufactories 

found there so late as Caracalla. The Obelisk of the Minerva is infinitely more arbi- 
trary; it was finished at a time, probably, when the emblematic and phonetic cha- 

ih racters of the hieroglyphs were altogether lost, and the signs were considered 

mer only as a species of architectural decoration, at the whim or taste of the architect. 

ven The Minerva Obelisk (Guglie, they are called here,) stands preposterously on the 

B pre: of an elephant, with as little doubt of its propriety as of the genuineness of 

1 the monument itself. The manner in which this absurdity is justified is amusing ; 

rather itis surprising the Pamphilian Obelisk, which requires it as much, has not had as 

but 8 good an apologist. The following is the inscription :— 

high Sapientie Agypti 

, and Insculptas Obelisco figuras 

nents, Ab Elephanto 

mne,— Belluarum fortissimo 

ite of Gestari quisquis hic vides, 

- here Documentum intellige 

dines Robustz mentis esse 

scond, Solidam sapientiam sustinere. 
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and defended by a picket of servants. The staircase is beyond all eneo. 
mium, and recalls, with advantage, the staircase of Caserta. Marbles can. 
not be distributed with a more temperate and magnificent taste ; but the 
riches end here. ‘The work had been commenced with amuniticence which 
would have required three Popes to complete it. Braschi has left behing 
him nothing but a preface. The external architecture (the proportions only 
excepted) is broad and bold; the accessories worthy of the mass, and both 
of the chastened luxury of the interior. Braschi degli Onesti (the name 
which appears on a tablet of his family at the Pantheon) was of a semi. 
plebeian race from the Marshes; he dates his family from the Popedom and 
Rome. The Linea Pia was drawn for his nephew,* and the large summer 
pastures of the Pomptine Marshes thrown into a patrimony, which soon 
assumed the title of the Dukedom of Nemi. Licentious as a prelate, osten. 
tatious as a cardinal, prodigal as a pope, he left an enormous debt to the 
public, for which his public works very inadequately compensated ; and 
fought battles, and submitted to treaties, for which his captivity and death 
were scarcely an atonement. The family almost fell with itsfounder. The 
Cardinal Braschi died with the repute of riches, and deceived the public, 
The present heir, the Duke Pio, grand-nephew to the pontiff, has had the 
advantage of a long minority, and may hereafter redeem, from their mo- 
mentary embarrassments, the estates of his predecessors ; but it will be some 
time before he can cast any thing like an aristocratic halo round his name, 
or obtain by character or talent that influence which he cannot acquire by 
birth or antiquity. ‘The name is seidom beard in the circles of Rome ; and 
when heard, without regret, or with censure. The memory of the uncle, 
and the conduct of the niece (Bonacorsi), is not calculated to redeem it. 
The Braschi gallery may be said to consist in the Antinous ; with its im- 
mortality he has entwined his own name, and emulated the Farnese and the 
Medici. What the Flora is to woman, the Antinous is to man: the only 
colossal statues where size has not oppressed beauty. But we know not 
whether this be an eulogium. It might be as well, perhaps, if they were 
considered as insuperably distinct. The Antinous is a species per se, where 
the two sexes seem mingling in the moral character, without at the same 
time degrading or distorting the physical. He has something of the Apollo, 
not indeed of the vuxr: eexws, the magnificent wrath of the Pythian ; but of 
that delicate and flowing softness which breathes about the younger personi- 
fications of the same divinity, that axepoouor xa: aBpov, which the genius of 
Asiatic sculpture threw, as an additional beauty, over the haughtier concep- 
tions of the mother country. He is, in the lightness and precision of his 
proportions, and a certain subdued vigour which supports without harshen- 
ing the outline, a Meleager or a Mercury; but with this he also has a truly 
bacchanalian indolence about his attitude, the “ pigrizia d’ un palato 


** Delicato 
Che vuol rose senza spino,”"— 


and a tenderness and melancholy, like a cloud over his face, which, whether 
portrait or not, is essentially his own. In the immediate vicinity, there is 
another statue of very different fame and pretensions. Pasquin, whom 
Revolution or Inquisition, soldier or pontiff, have ngt succeeded in shaking 
from his place, still occupies, like the god Terminus, his ancient position, in 


— 








* The reign of Nepotism is over in Rome. The late Pope would never permit 
his brother, Don Gregorio, to appear in Rome, and carried this simplicity to such 
an excess, as to leave him till his death in the same state of golden mediocrity 10 
which the whole family seems to have existed previous to his elevation. The pre 
sent Pope has, indeed, created his sister Princess ; but with the exception of this 
nominal and short-lived honour (for she died the day after), and some repairs and 
whitewashing of her palace of Spoleto, he has not in any instance reminded the 
public of the existence of a single relative. Contrast this with the Lepri cause, 
and the tyrannical liberalities of Braschi. 
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the very precincts, I may say, of this ducal and eye palace. What he 
might once have been, in the Torso state in which he now appears, a Fea 
only can determine : the statue is sedent; the head featureless, the limbs 
mutilated, still preserve some traces of that semi-Greek purity of style 
which did not altogether disappear till after the reigns of the Antonines and 
Hadrian. How he has become the popular satirist—what Punch is at Naples, 
and Harlequin at Venice,—the inheritor of all the salt and cynicism of the 

ts and barbers of old Rome,* is, notwithstanding much learned criticism 
and conjecture, still a mystery ; but his inspiration is not the less sought and 
recognized, and, though few — are now to be seen on his pedestal, the 
genius loci is felt and feared over all Rome. He is a sort of third estate: 
after the chureh and aristocracy comes Pasquin and the Roman people ; 
every class in turn pays its tribute to the severity and justice of his censor- 
ship, and if there be any public opinion at all at Rome, its control is 
experienced only under the name of Pasquin. 

The Ponte Sisto, an erection of Sixtus LV, notorious for his connexion 
with the Pazzi conspiracy, is an ordinary bridge, and the buildings about it 
are ordinary disfigurements. It is preceded by a meagre fountain, which is 
a mere concetto in water. Here the Tyber rushing angrily enough in 
whirlpools and mud, yellow and frothy, just hints what an inundation might 
have been in the days of Horace and Augustus. It conducts you into the 
heart of the Janiculum, or Transtevere. The inhabitants are still very 
fiercely marked with all the characteristics of the ancient race, unalloyed by 
any weaker blending of Greek, Jewish, or Gothic blood, and furnish a bold 
illustration of the observation of Alfieri, ‘‘that in no country in Europe 
does the plant Man attain such rebust maturity as in Italy ;” and it might 
be added, in no part of Italy is this vigour of construction so striking as at 
Rome. Every sel you meet might bear an immediate translation into 
marble, and not be displaced beside the austere busts of the Vatican or Ca- 
pitol, The Lungara, which by its length and regularity justifies the ap- 
pellation, leads directly to St. Peter's, through the bastions of the Leonine 
city, or the Borgo, along the banks of the ‘T'yber, from all view of which, 
however, it is singularly excluded by the Farnesina and its gardens, the 
Chigi stables, &c. &c. On the left, are aseries of palaces, with their plan- 
tations stretching up the sides of the Janiculum behind. The most remark- 
able of the line is undoubtedly the Corsini, now deserted by its prince, who, 
more a Florentine than Roman, resides habitually in the former city. One 
of its last inhabitants was Christina of Sweden, “the glory of the priesthood, 
and the shame,” and whose equivocal reputation, still sub judice, is not to be 
determined either by Pasquin or Filicaia. The Bastion, even in its unfi- 
nished state, is a fine piece of military architecture, which might have done 
honour to the genius of Micheli. It leans on one side on a portion of the 
colossal hospital of the Santo Spirito, and on the other runs up to the Campo 
Santo of the city. The gate, or its immediate vicinity, has been immortal- 
wed by the death of the Constable Bourbon, and the graphic sketch of Cel- 
lini. Above is San Onufrio, consecrated by the ashes of Ttasso—vineyards, 
— chesnuts, pines, bosoming it, or framing it, and beyond, scattered 

, oratories, crosses, and ruins ; the whole shut in by the regular towers, 








* Tonsoribus atque poectis.—What Burchiello was at Florence, Pasqualince, or 
Pasquino, was at Rome. The name since figures in Italian comedy, much as Davus 
did in the Latin. Poets have long since been deprived of their occupation by the 
severity of government, and improvisatores are debarred from the exercise of one 
of the most ancient privileges of the art,—the right of censure. Barbers have 
shared the disgrace ; and from satirists have descended to ciceroni. 1 remember 
reading over a door at Albano—* Vincenzo Ceri Tagliatore de’capellie Cicerone di 
tutte le Anticbita d’Alba Lunga.”” Pasquin supplies their place. A small compila- 
tion of his witticisms, beginning with such examples amongst the ancients as the 
*pigram on Bibulus, Suefon. Vita J. Cas. successfully applied to Gonsalvi, 


might be a very acceptable addition to the Ana. 
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and brown red battlements of the Borgo. I had now left the grassy pave. 
ments of the Lungara, and its malaria-looking habitations ; and on isgy; 
from under the gloomy portals of the Bastion, suddenly stood before some 
of the detached columns in the great colonnade of the Piazza. Beautify] 
pure, flowing, and, from their closeness to the eye, grandiose, they reluded 
well to the magnificent view which was about to burst upon me. The Cagj. 
telle stood still behind a pillar: the driver had ceased his ritomella: the 
tinkling of his horses’ bells was distinctly heard: the quietude of midday 
lay on every thing around me. I descended from the carriage, and for 4 
few moments kept Bernini's pillars for my foreground, then slowly proceeded 
to the obelisk in the centre of the Piazza, and gazed in silence on §&. 
Peter's. 

The immense spread of architecture which on all sides surrounded me— 
a population of palaces—the bold-swelling Piazza—the temple-like solitude 
which still pervaded every thing—the continuous and hushing sound of the 
fountains—the few scattered figures sauntering at a distance—the grand 
simplicity of the colonnades—the unity and regularity of the tall obelisk—the 
grass springing up at intervals through the basalt and porphyry lines of the 
pavement at its base, and bringing a sensation of retirement into the midst 
of a city, and the sleepiness and sultriness of a grey scirocco sky hanging 
overhead,—all this coming on the sense and imagination at the same time 
weighed down every other feeling into an involuntary repose, and left me in 
the very best mood for thought and contemplation. 

The first view pleased rather than astonished, and astonished rather than 
awed me. I felt enthusiasm, but not precisely the enthusiasm | had an- 
ticipated. 1 had been calculating on the effect of a larger St. Paul’s. The 
impression certainly is neither that of mass or extent: if such was intended 
by the architects, they have failed. But what some call a failure others 
term a perfection, and ascribe it to a cause the least likely of all others te 
produce it, the perfect symmetry and accord of the members with each 
other, and the parts with the whole. I know not on what principle of me 
taphysics the assertion may be grounded ; but surely there is sufficient prac- 
tical refutation of such a theory in the Pantheon, Parthenon, Pwstum, and 
almost every other edifice still remaining of antiquity. The true origin of 
such a defect is rather to be sought for in the accessories and accompanying 
circumstances of the buildings, than in the buildings themselves. St. Peter's 
is composed of such few and mighty parts; there is so much in the clearness 
and transparency of the atmosphere to confuse our ordinary perceptions of 
height and distance ; a northern eye, habituated as it is to smoke and mist, 
makes such large allowances for aérial perspective ; there is so much exclusion 
of all ordinary objects of comparison, so little but what is gigantic to measure 
by, that it is scarcely singular it should fall below the splendid flatteries and 
ne song of engravers, and appear on the whole considerably inferior to its 
oreign reputation. I felt provoked rather than disappointed. I had not 
directed my expectations to the real merits of the building, I had thought of 
its stature only, and St. Peter’s, to my imagination, was all size. 

This feeling, however, soon wore off, and left me in a more satisfactory 
temper for examination. The site of the present edifice is nearly that of the 
ancient. The Circus of Nero was at an early period selected for the erection 
of a Christian Temple in honour of St. Peter, supposed to have been martyred 
and buried on this very spot. Nardini and common sense crowd difficulty on 
difficulty against the theory ; but whether the shrine be tomb or cenotaph is 
of little consequence to the mere architectural visitor. The church of Con- 
stantine, or rather of his age, was frequently repaired in accordance with its 
original character. The fagade, low and flat, as preserved in the fresco of 
the conflagration of the Borgo, and views of the interior, and particularly ol 
the roof, still to be seen in the Vatican, give features in strict coincidence with 
the more ancient Basilicw of the city. The present temple, suggested by 
Nicholas V. and commenced by Julius I]. was terminated by Paul V., 4 pe 
riod of four and twenty Pontifical reigns, to which the labour and expense 
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were fully commensurate. ‘The present plan is a cento, and bas the and 
had, not only of many architects, but of many schools. The original con- 
ception was gramante’s ;* and Michael Angelo, on the mere faith of a boast- 
ing anecdote, has had the glory of altogether excluding his predecessor. To 
Michael, indeed, we owe a better form of Greek cross, the square colonnade, 
and quadruple portico on the model of the Pantheon, improvements which 
were soon drowned under the corrections of later architects ; but the cupola 
was not originally his, and he has only the merit of ew bettered the 
daring of the great restorer who went before him. Michael Angelo’s — 
is still preserved in the Vatican, and still admired ; but it may be doubted 
whether the interior would not have lost in proportion as the exterior had 
ined. by the adoption of the Greek cross: or whether a colonnade, a 
considerable portion of which must always be lost by the intervention of the 
temple, is to be preferred to the finely displayed sweep of the colonnade 
of Bernini. The original use of these porticoes is very clear: they were 
to screen the sacred precinct, from the intrusion of the profane ; 
and Michael Angelo, no doubt, in its application to a modern temple, 
had strongly in his view the object and practice of the ancients. But 
where nothing of the kind was necessary, and a noble approach to a magnifi- 
cent pile was all that was sought after, when the Greek cross was superseded 
by the Latin, Bernini’s colonnade acquired anew merit; and, as the building 
proceeded, was found to be a necessity. The —— as it now stands, is 
only to be seen from St. Angelo, inthe fulness and pride of its proportions. 
The more distant the view, the better ; nor until the sweeping away of the 
island of houses which intervene between the Castle and the Piazza, shall 
complete the original plan, can we fully judge of the entire merits of the 
icture. 
The cupola, in itself and without reference to the accompanying archi- 
tecture, is indeed noble ; but in connexion with the facade, there is a cer- 
tain lightness which is perhaps adverse to majesty. Its spiral form is grace- 
ful, rather than sublime. Unlike the dome of the Pantheon, it rises up out 
of an order, built like another church upon the temple. Perhaps the broad 
unornamented surface of the ancient building would have searcely accorded 
with the numerous enrichments and studied floridity of the modern. The 
body which supported such a dome, should have been built over again, and 
St. Peter’s would have been not an original exploit of the moderns, but an 
* The cupola reappeared in Italy, for the first time, to advantage, in the polygo- 
nal dome of the Cathedral of Florence. It seems principall; to have been used by 
the Romans in their Monopteral Temples and Therme. The Greeks were igno- 
rant of the arch, but the Tholus, referable to a different principle, was sometimes 
employed in their Odea. The cupola was frequent at Constantinople, particularly 
after the erection of the ‘Ayia Zogia, or Holy Wisdom, by Justinian. But | am 
far from thinking Brunelleschi was indebted to this example for either the plan 
or execution of his work. The cupola of Justinian, a legitimate offspring of the 
Thomal, is principally distinguished for its flatness: it does not rise more than 
eighteen feet above the plane of the drum. Brunelleschi’s is characterized by its 
height and angles. It may be said with much more truth that Bramante borrowed 
both his idea and confidence from Brunelleschi. The execution, and perhaps the 
enlargement of the span, (for it is two feet wider than the diameter of the Pan- 
theon,) was Michael Angelo’s. The sides of the dome have since split, and at the 
Gme created much alarm. The blame was thrown on the architect, who had 
hollowed the great buttresses upon which it rests, for the purpose of erecting a 
circular staircase within; but it appears they were originally intended for this. 
real error, I believe, was in the choice or preparation of the foundation. 
After consulting the most distinguished mechanicians in Europe, the very worst 
the many suggestions which were forwarded to remedy this evil, was adopted. 
tambour was incumbered, on the advice I think of Boscovich, with an iron 
belt : which adds weight to weight ; has left the foundation as it was ; and if ever 
tis to be apprehended, will oppose but a poor obstacle to the disparting of the 
loni. Milizia has entered into the details of this controversy, in a manner not 
very flattering to the vanity of his contemporaries. 
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amplified imitation of their predecessors. The ancients might have bee 
defeated in their own way, but nothing would have been added to qh, 
achievements or resources of the art. The church would have been a mightie, 
Pantheon, but the distinctives of a Christian Temple would have been Jost. 

The fagade has incurred and merited the censure of all travellers, 4; 
errs in design and execution: the sentiment it inspires is feeble and inade. 
quate: it is a palace, not a temple—a habitation for men, not God. A sem). 
colonnade which flattens into pilasters as it runs round the building, brokey 
with cumbersome windows and crowned with an attic pierced with useless 
mezzanines, and weighed down by gigantic saints out of all ne with 
their pedestals,—all this, still farther disfigured by the double clock of PiusV}. 
are poor compensations for the deep shadows and simple grandeur of the por. 
ticoes of Michael Angelo. The general effect is diminutive, trifling, and ~ 
tery. ‘The antique might have been too grave, and its simplicity perhaps 
inconvenient ; but here there is no attempt to palliate or apologise for these 
evils. ‘The few merits are timid—the vices stare upon you everywhere 
Every thing appears forced and unnecessary. They should have seemed 
springing out of the very nature of the building, and inevitable. 

The accessories to all this, too, are so magnificent, that they altogether 
eclipse their principal. The church is one of the last things you think of, in 
the surpassing splendour of its accompaniments. Nothing can be finer 
than the colonnade of Bernini. It is the chef-d’ceuvre of that man—si sic 
omnia! Even the curve is an excellency. It is not only original, but happy, 
It gives you, perhaps, less of the architectural, but more of the picturesque 
—a much greater variety, and more rapid succession of combinations, than 
the simple line. I will not say the taste is perfect, but I hardly wish it were 
more so. ‘The execution, too, is far from faultless ; there are great blots in 
the details, and in almost all the details. The Entesis, for instance, even 
after the Basilica of Peestum, appears glaring and extravagant. ‘Then the 
fronting porticoes and their whimsical obliquity, though compelled, perhaps, 
to this expedient by the nature of the plan—but with all this, the ensembie 
is satisfactory and complete. Every thing is true to its purpose, and real- 
izes its end. [ look for nothing antique here, but the antique spirit whieh 
could suit, place, and perfect such a work—the antique science and genius, 
which coll wield principles at will, and reproduce, under new and richer 
forms, the beauties and wonders of the past. 

The obelisk which stands in the centre, stands well. It is an accessory— 
in general they are principals. Squares have been cleared away to show of 
their bases ; and in most instances they are in possession of the chief inte- 
rest of the place. Here it waits on and is a last touch to the completion of 
the plan. The achievement was Fontana’s ; but we smile in turning over the 
folio which recounts his exploit. What can give a better scale of our pig- 
my powers than the celebrated Machina, the hundred horses, the threats of 
Sixtus, and the pension for life? he has immortalized our inferiority to the 
ancients. 

The fountains are admirable: no affectation, trick, or extravagance—all 
is pure, true, simple. Every thing is precisely where it should be. The 
effect proceeds from the cause directly and unostentatiously ; the water is 
sufficient for the fountain, the fountain, or tezza, for the water—both for 
the place. They are in clear and bold accordance with the main object, 
interwoven with, and not episodes to the pomp and grandeur of St. Peters 
Designed for the multitudes who enter, they are large enough for such mul- 
titudes as might fill St. Peter's. As to their beauty, it is unrivalled ; it s 
impossible to throw water in a more magnificent manner than in the sheafs 
or columns which burst up from these magnificent vases. When the sun 
shines, and casts over them its rainbows of every hue, and the day is soft 
and tranquil, it is difficult to conceive any more appropriate wrelude to 
your entry into the temple, than the sight and sound of these foun 
tains. 


I walked leisurely up the semicircular steps, and stood before the vesti- 
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bule. The obelisk, fountains, and colonnades, here appear to still greater 
advantage, from their opposition to the ragged rabble of houses beyond 
them. ‘The French were to have cleared the whole range to St. Angelo, in 
their impetuous imperial manner, with a coup de main— they are still there, 
and serious blots—an unfinished fragment of the main purpose. There are 
no gates to St. Peter's; and the eye at first sweeps, without interruption, to 
the confusion of the lane and mob behind; but I do not know whether | 
should consider this as a defect. It is, perhaps, a noble and consistent pe- 
culiarity to leave this entrance, without bar or ban, for ever open to the 
whole world. The small fagades of the colonnade, which face the street, 
sufficiently indicate the completion and conclusion of the work. The broad 
expanse between them dilates, rouses, elevates—it is worthy of the univer- 
sal touple, and suggests the accomplishment of the propheey. All nations 
seem gathered together, and entering the sanctuary in common—it is de- 
stined for mankind. 

The vestibule, in whatever side it is entered, appears in itself a magnifi- 
cent church. It atones, if any thing can atone, for the exterior. Here 
riches and ornament are in their place. ‘The eye glances down the gorge- 
ous roof, and varied profiles of door, arch, entablature, with pleasure ; and 
feels satisfied even with the bold breaks of light, which cross the pavement 
from its five entries. Standing in the centre, you command on one side the 
equestrian statue of Constantine, on the other that of Charlemagne, both in 
the worst taste, but in the best light—detestable as statues, picturesque as 
embellishments, and in any case bearable, as a portion of the mere architec- 
tural sculpture, which goes to the making up of the general effect. From 
the base of Constantine there is a striking view of the Scala Regia, an ex- 
travaganza of Bernini's, which might be endured, if justified by the breadth 
of the staircase, or the importance of the object in which it terminates ; but, 
as it is, a mere surprise, and scarcely that, when we recollect its prototype, 
the Spada. The vestibule opens by five great gateways into the interior. 
The great bronze gate remains shut, except on the highest festivals. This 
is like singing vespers and saying mass in the eanon’s corner, and is tying up 
with a capricious economy a great portion of the state and magnificence of 
the senate. I intended to have examined it in detail; but the day was ad- 
vanced, every step increased my impatience, and taking up the heavy mat- 
ting over one of the side entrances, | found myself at once in the midst of 
the splendours of the interior. 

I advanced slowly, and rested against the central door. The glory of the 
scene smote upon me at once. That sort of moral exultation which runs 
over the frame, on hearing a fine passage in the poems of Homer or Shak- 
speare, or the music of Handel or Cimarosa, is perhaps the best illustration 
of the feelings produced by the first flash of a view, probably unrivalled 
upon the whole earth. A man feels proud in belonging to the same class of 
creation with the beings who could raise such wonders: they have balanced, 
if not surpassed, the glories of ancient times, by new glories of their own ; 
and disdaining, like true inventors, to follow in the track of ancient con- 
quest, have opened, by their own prowess, an hitherto unexplored domain to 
the efforts and conquests of posterity. 

The perfect unity of the plan—the distinguishable pre-eminence of the 
principal parts—the propriety and harmony of each—the easy flowing of the 
inferior into the superior—and the gradual emerging of a sublime whole, out 
of these multitudinous combinations—all this has been often observed ; but 
they seized me with an original force, when for the first time my " 
floated down the centre nave (the side ones are forgotten in the central), 
and met no interruption until it reached the bronze canopy, the hundred 
lamps burning over the tomb of the apostles—the numerous groups around 
them, and the insignificance of this crowd to the towering strength of the 
four huge buttresses of the cupola. Here its immensity strikes at once ; but 
the impression of mere magnitude is, perhaps, secondary. ‘The first is beau- 
ty, and nothing but beauty. The central nave is divided into three great 
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arches, before you arrive at the transept or altar. These arches are indeeg 
superb ; but there are only three, and the wander of the imagination are 
thus curtailed, and obliged to rest here. Then the oy oy | of arch, pe- 
destal, roof, entablature, without a single discord, (for the figures on the 
archivolts can hardly be considered such,) is most exquisitely delusive. The 
eye slides up and down without stopping for remark. On advancing, it be. 
comes more and more habituated to these dimensions. The canopy, altar,— 
the giant arms of the cross stretching out into transepts, equal to cathedrals 
on each side,—the choir behind studiously prolonged to the size of another 
church,—the aisles, and chapels, and cupolas surmounting them on each side, 
all appear consistent and subordinate conceptions of magnitude and grandeur, 
But the moment we reach the centre of the cross, we start back from this 
admeasurement. ‘The only sublime departure from all former ideas, which 
admits no approach—above all precedent—to which we have no resemblance 
in our memory or imagination—church and temple in itself—is the miracle 
of the building, the central Dome. Here, indeed, we feel in undiminished 
mastery and power the awful genius of the architect. Every thing is sub. 
lime—nothing breaks or damps this influence. The constellated ornaments 
which decorate its surface ; the effusion, without check or measure, of archi. 
tectural riches ; the Mosaics, the marbles, the gildings, which emboss it with 
every variety of gorgeousness, cannot overcloud or subdue for an instant the 
pre-eminence of this master idea. The daring purpose is comprehensively 
and completely expressed in one dome upon the other. The sight, which 
scarcely attains the summit of the first, wanders about in the duskiness of 
the second. ‘This indistinctness veils and magnifies. ‘The eye, after swim. 
ming amidst its twilight, gradually descends upon the earth along friezes, 
capitals, shafts, pedestals of surpassing beauty, until at last it alights upon a 
beggar on the marble pavement, scarcely as high as the moulding of the 
plinth. It is analytically only we arrive at a just measure, and the more we 
analyze, the more we are confounded with humility and admiration. 

The beauty of this temple is of an order per se. It is inconceivable how 
much its size eats up all minor defect. The greater proportions are simple, 
and mighty. There is ornament, and prodigality, and occasional heaviness, 
and coarse taste, and tawdry colour, in the details ; but in no instance is the 
discordancy ruling or oppressive. Violations and vices which, in common 
churches, would break up all order and connexion, are here mere niche- 
work ; and a thousand ahdon, in tombs and statues, are played off in asides, 
without offending, in a remote degree, the unity and character of the mass. 
The one ample idea is always uppermost, and stands boldly out, unimpaired 
by its concomitants. If 1 may borrow an illustration from a sister art, the 
edifice is a poem, where the diction occasionally seems full of effort, but the 
thought a construction is bold, clear, and full of power. ‘The easy majesty 
of the building rises with dignity out of its court dress. Its decorations ap- 
wes appendages of necessity, deferences to a reigning taste ; instead of re- 
ying on them for its importance, it is important in their despite. The most 
numerous, elaborate, and minute series of embellishments of any public 
building in the world—each a chapel or a sepulchral chamber in itself—thus 
fall from the immense size of the proportions which surround them, and the 
distance at which they are seen, into sere and warmer tints, or higher and 
richer relievos ; aiding, instead of injuring, the general effect, and making 
out by the nicest gradations a simple and commanding whole. 

In a building of this size, light and colour, like that of the external at- 
mosphere, is of primary importance. It is managed with the utmost skill. 
The colour of the great arcades, and consequently of a great portion of the 
interior, is of a sedate rather than sombre grey. The white and giall’ 
antico marbles at the sides are in the finest semitones, and support the 
chief colour with rich effect. There is little light, but there are no tricks 
‘layed with it ; there are few windows, but all the light they give you have. 
rhe effect is not monastic, nor cold, nor austere—nothing northern, 
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nor Gothic—but there is sufficient peace and mellowness to preclude frivo- 
lity, to mass the , to preserve unmarred the serious and the solemn of 
the building ; whilst with it, also, is beautifully blended a festival cheerful- 
ness, a southern brilliancy, an Italian airiness, which fit it well for the 
pageant and picturesque of the Catholic worship, without in any degree de- 

iating or degrading the sanctity and mysticism of the Temple. It is 
ina happy and classical harmony with the genius of the people, and belongs 
to them as inherently and intrinsically as their religion. 

[ soon — that I had not time to enter into an examination of de- 
tails; and though invited at every step by some monument of interest, was 
compelled to hurry on to the completion of my general view. The subter- 
ranean church was fortunately open ; I descended with the few loungers who 
were grouped at the door. It eg PI me. There is a much nobler 
thing ef the kind at Assisi, and, may I add, though smaller, at St. Pietro at 
Toscanella. You wind round catacomb passages, seamed and embroidered 


‘with ancient mosaics, Byzantine paintings, and bronze relievoes of all de- 


of richness and deformity, indented and rough with altars and tombs 
—under low arcades, brightened here and there by the iron lamp of some 
distant chapel—whilst near you are seen immense rude masses of sepulchres 
rising out of the ancient pavement—and through the grating, iron gates of 
oratories and entries, without gradation, order or combination. The centre 

listhe sanctuary of the place. The high altar covers the ashes, or at 
least recalls the memory of the apostles. Its decorations are splendid, but 
I thought them inferior to the promises of my imagination. The hundred 
undying lamps, the rich balustrade, the embracing steps, seem to prelude to 
something nobler. It has gold and gilding, some sculpture and more mar- 
ble; but so indeed has every part of St. Peter's. San Carlo’s tomb at Milan 
is rock crystal—solid silver and—a shrine. 

On my return to upper day, I visited the Sacristies. Braschi had at least 
asense of neatness and propriety. The interior is worthy of St. Peter's. 
The principal consists of a central domed hall, lined with the requisite mar- 
bles and wainscoting, and branching into the vesting-chambers and chap- 
ter-room and chapels of the canons on one side, and of the beneficiaries on 
the other. It is in good clean taste, and decorated but not loaded. The 
exterior is cut up into angles and projections, im keeping with the front of 
the church, and of course either very feeble or very hideous. 

It was now time to ascend the cupola. After a short interval of repose I 
setout. It is in itself a little journey. The Cordonata is of the description 
alluded to by Ariosto, and is every day ascended by the asses and workmen, 
who have planted themselves in a village at the top, and are unceasingly em- 
ployed by the Congregazione della Reverenda Fabbrica in keeping up the re- 
pairs of the city of buildings which surround them. Bramante had already 
excelled in this department of his art, and the Pozzo of Orvieto will bear 
a comparison with the Cordonata of San Pietro. It was a very considerable 
time, “di giro in giro eternamente,” before I reached the top ; and I then 
found myself as at the entrance of a third church, surrounded with its groups 
of subordinate chapels and sanctuaries under the form of the elliptical cu- 
polets, which stretched on every side in bold perspective around me. From 
this the view embraces Rome, gathered round the base of the first temple in 
the world ; girt with her Campagna desert and Sabine mountains, defined 
boldly by her dark red ramparts and broken aqueducts, in the midst of a 
gloomy — which is soon lost, itself, inthe grey line of the Mediterra- 
hean. I continued still ascending through the interior of the vault (for the 
cupola is double) ; and on opening a small door, I stood suddenly on the en- 

ature. The gigantic inscription, “Tues Petra,” &c. which runs round, 
coming thus abruptly upon me in all its size and grandeur, appalled me for 
amoment. My eye next fell uponshe marble pavement with that involun- 
tary horror which sickens and astonishes the stoutest heart. I saw imme- 
diately opposite, a scaffolding suspended as it were in mid-air, upon which 
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asingle figure seemed employed in filling up some squares in the mosaic 
which time and the seasons had displaced. Dover cliff and its samphire 


: gatherers came swimming before me. A sort of haze rose gradually from the 
ik tomb, and almost concealed the pigmies who crept about below. The mngie 
vii seemed to have begun—an indistinct hum, like the tumbling of advancing 
the waters amongst the rocks, came by break and burst upon my ears, | 


ascended still farther: wonder crowded on wonder: the lights of the tom) 
now scareely glimmered—the canopy was shrunk into a span—the mogt 
perfect stillness reigned about me, interrupted only by the whispery of my 
. guide—the pigmies dwindled to specks—before me were saints grim and 
colossal as their memories, stretching over half the vault—below a misty gulf, 


et where every object seemed fading as through a dream. I stood at last on 
honk the summit of the third church, and gazed in silence and astonishment around 


me.* He only who has felt these impulses can perfectly understand them, 
Professor Playfair had some reason in saying, as I once heard him say, that 


| i - no one could feel St. Peter’s who had not been at itssummit. ‘The skill and 

mit science of the construction were as wonderful as the effect. Whether to poet, 

White painter, architect, mathematician, there was lesson, marvel, instruction at 

i ; every step. The most magnificent theorems started up in reality before one 
Pek —it is uae in the cupola that you can comprehend Michel Angelo. 

7 On my descending and re-entering the temple, 1 found vespers had com. 

vba menced, ‘The canons in their white surplices and purple mantles were 


sweeping gradually from the sacristy to their chapel. A swell of voices broke 
upon me through one of Marcellus’s most magnificent Psalms. | followed 
the procession at a distance to their choir. Nothing gives so well the extent 
of St. Peter's as the human voice. ‘The sounds at a few steps from the chapel 
are almost as faint and uncertain as in the open air. On entering, I heard 
little ; the organ, which accompanied, is too powerful for four voices—and the 
Pope does well to prohibit it from his chapel altogether. What little 1 heard 
was the mere enjoyment of an art—the anceps genus of these tones, which 
cannot be separated from the singers, is disagreeable ; there is something 
“serannel,” as Milton calls it, and deficient even in a sensual sense—ina 
moral they are intolerable. Yet, as formerly in the theatre (so late indeed 
as Goldoni), they still are endured here. It is a curious thing to see the Pope 
on one side connive at am Italian opera, where the first singers in Italy per- 
form, and on the other show such sensitiveness to the quality and character 
of the voices who are destined for the service of his own ritual. The chapel 
was crowded with English, and the ladies predominated, as in all such places, 
over the gentlemen. 

On the conclusion of vespers, I sauntered once more slowly round the 
church. At this hour it becomes a perfect promenade ; and amongst the 
first exhibitors in the salon, for it is really profaned to such, every eye must 
remark our own countrymen. In whatever country I have been, whatever 
my of worship I have visited, whoever have been the worshippers, | 
save found Englishmen, of all others, the most self-sufficient reprovers of 
the opinions and conduct of strangers. The prejudices of millions and gene- 
rations demand respect ; and that man or his faith has little claim on the 
indulgence of others, who refuses to accord to others what he requires for 
himself. ‘The Englishman abroad is very unlike the Englishman at home. 
The vices of the national character come at once to the surface, and that 
habitual conviction of superiority, which forms so essential a feature of his 
education, confirmed as it is by the absurdities and acquiescence of the na- 
tions whom he visits, precipitates him into excesses, which he would be 
ashamed to acknowledge or permit at home. If a stranger were to conduct 
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* Eustace, who imagined Vallombrosa had been cut down by the French, bas 
sold the lead of the dome to the Jews. Whoever believes one, cannot doubt the 
other, 
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himself in Westminster Abbey, assome English ladies are allowed to do in 
the very centre of St. Peter's, he would soon draw down upon his head, in 
the freest country in Europe, the immediate vengeance of our ecclesiastical 

ice. Popery may be a very horrible monster to a Protestant, but a Pro- 


s : . 
testant should not forget he is a man, and ought to convince others he is a 


Christian. 

1 remained amongst the last at St. Peter's. ‘The day began gradually to 
decline. I surrendered myself by degrees to a vague, indistinguishable, 

sive pleasure, like the light about me; a lounging gratification, which 
is particularly delicious when the fatigue of review is over, and the 
microscope has detinitively fallen from one’s hand. A new enjoyment 
rose with every instant. How admirable is the evening scenery of this 

e! We have every vicissitude of the day and season without any of 
their inconveniences. We were now in November—the sunset was that of 
asummer's day. ‘The heavy hazy streams of rich red, parted by the enor. 
mous buttresses of the arcades, still fell upon the white marble pavement, 
and half penetrated into the opposite recesses. The figures distant and 
various—of different age, port, and step, passed into the light and darkness 
alternately. ‘The cupola threw its dim reflections below, the dying sunbeams 
shot directly across, and illuminated only the grave mosaics of its mighty 
span ;—a gently subdued tone soon followed, which melted away every thing 
harsh, and represented for a moment the mists and purple vapours of the 
evening. In another moment all this took a deeper tone, and twilight im- 
reeptibly spread about upon every thing below. The hundred lamps burnt 
ighter—the statues looked more vague and ghostlike in their colossal niches: 
none remained of the visitors of the day but the wretched and the devout, 
the hungry, the naked and the houseless: all ostentation and attitude had 
ceased, and every one seemed left to their own heart and their Creator. 

I leaned for a few minutes on the balustrade of the Confession—listening 
to the flapping of the distant doors, the whispers of prayer, the quiet fretting 
of the lamps, and the rosaries which sometimes fell from the lhe of the 
aged and decrepid on the marble slabs beside me. My eyes were fixed on 
the wreathings of the canopy or baldachino, sombre, Asiatic, and enchanted- 
looking—then on the solid darkness of the vault overhead, and finally on 
the expanse of the arcades, which opened in sweep, and line, deep, dilating, 
and undefined around me. The keys jingling in the hands of the porters, 
awoke me from my reverie. I turned once more to the altar, and in a few 
moments, had passed the portal. 

I had scarcely left the vestibule, and was still on the steps of the edifice, 
when the great bell tolled for the Ave Maria. The solemn roar is worthy of 
St. Peter's. Its broad, single, sober, sweep, weighs down the imagination with 
all the according sentiments of the hour and the building. 1 walked home 
slowly with its peal still vibrating in my ears, and ruminating deeply on the 
impressions of the morning. To me, in one shape or other, the first view of 
St. Peter's will always continue to be amongst the principal and most per- 
manent associations of my life; but to a Roman, il nostro beato San Piero 
di Roma, as they exultingly denominate it, is a religion—country—house— 
home; and next to his mistress—every thing. 





EPIGRAM. 
The Retort Medical. 
Qvotn Doctor Squill, of Ponder’s End, 
“ Of all the patients | attend, 
Whate’er their aches or ails, 
None ever will my fame attack.” — 


«« None ever caf,’ tetorted Jack : 
‘« For dead men tell no tales.” 8. 
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THE REGATTA AT RYDE.—A SKETCH. 


Gonzalo. Now would | give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barre, 
ground; long heath, brown furze, any thing.—The wills above be done! by 
i would fain die a dry death. The Tempest, 





“Pugh! how hot it is!” quoth my fat friend Mr. D » dragging 
me along the jetty at Ryde, as a three-decker would tow a cock-boat, 
‘‘T came here to cool myself in the evening breeze, but find it like 
the breeze of the bellows, for the harder it blows the hotter the fire : 
and I am a pretty subject for sunbeams a’n’t I? If people go to hea. 
ven by flying, I shall be damned to a certainty, for where will you find 
wings to carry twenty stone ?” 

With all this anti-cherubic ponderosity, my friend had the advant 
of most unwieldy subjects, for it appeared that the longer he lived the 
more active he grew, the greater beau, and the more envied favourite 
of the ladies. ‘The crowds who were languishing under their parasols 
all brightened up their smiles to respond to his jocularity ; and the very 
creaking of the planks beneath his stride seemed to attract universal 
admiration. We sat down on the stairs which descended to the water, 
where a numerous party were admiring the fleet of yachts, all lyi 
ready for the Regatta on the morrow. The light clouds, the white 
sails, the thousand varted colours, and even the minutest rope, were 
reflected in the sunny water with a fidelity which reminded Mr. D— 
of a world turned topsy-turvy ; and the prospect of fine weather, and 
a sight of the King, set every one upon arranging plans for going to 
sea; all of which my friend assisted with his counsel, taking it for 
granted that he was to be included as ballast. In fact, this assumption 
was chiefly instrumental in organizing a party, the responsible ladies 
being solely induced to brave the danger from a reasonable confidence 
that a man of Mr. D ’s compass would undertake nothing ha- 
zardous. 

Alas! that years of discretion should ever be indiscreet enough to 
form those galley-slave amusements, called parties of pleasure, from 
which the utmost good that can be extracted is a disposition to jog on 
the more contented with things in their ordinary course. In the com- 
mencement, it is an even chance but you are afflicted with a coup de 
soleil; in the middle, it is two to one but each individual has a different 
view of enjoyment, and thinks how happy he could have been without 
the rest; and then, it is any odds you please that the finale is an acci- 
dent; for which the only consolation is, “1 told you how it would 
be.” I never gave into a martyrdom of the kind, of which this is not 
the exact character, excepting in one instance, and from this one I can 
only deduct the discontent, which was banished (from me at least) by 
a pair of eyes which would have banished the gloom of Erebus. Even 
now they were sparkling on the jetty stairs, as if to remind me of 
the hide-and-seek in the wood, and to dare the utterance of my evil 
forebodings. And then there was Mr. D , who had rolled down 
the hill to show us the effect of an avalanche; and then there were the 
captain and the cornet, who had sent the higher authorities to hunt the 
hide-and-seek people in a wrong direction. How could I resist an 
invitation under such circumstances? Above all, there was the cockney 
cousin Cymon, who had been penetrated by the beauty of Barbara, 
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even through those opaque white starers ! One would sooner have 
expected the sun to shine through the frosty Caucasus ; and had I 
wanted the inducements already mentioned to encounter the fatigues 
of pleasure, I must needs have gone to relieve Barbara from the perse- 
cutions of this remorseless rara avis. 

Pretty, pretty Barbara! She was still the same sweet, natural young 
creature as ever, and conversed upon days gone by with an enthusiasm 
tempered by an embarrassment which awakened recollections of Arca- 
dia, —of Olympus itself! -With the bloom of beauty, she possessed, 
what was infinitely more fascinating, the bloom of character, and 
always inspired a sensation akin to that which one feels on greeting 
the first flowers of the spring, or the first notes of the bird which 
announces it. ‘The moments which one spends in wandering through 
the little sequestered retreats of characters like these are of more 
benefit to our own than the-best homilies against evil courses that 
were ever written. It is quite impossible to plot any thing bad in such 
an atmosphere, and I am convinced that a renewal of my excursions 
therein refreshed my virtues incalculably ; for if before I only despised 
Mr. Cymon, I now hated him into the bargain, which was most scru- 
pulously giving him his due. 

The next morning we pushed off to the vessel, which Mr. D 
had contrived to borrow, with a concert of lively voices like the carol 
ofa flight of linnets. We found our jovial friend, who had undertaken 
to be captain, and all the sailors, busily employed in clearing decks ; 
and pronounced the Charming Sally to be no less worthy of admiration 
than the charming commander. Being determined to exhibit all in 
character, he had equipped himself for the occasion in a short sailor's 
jacket and linen trowsers, and appeared, like a toad in his hole, to have 
expanded to their full dimensions, 

“Ho, ho!” said he, “a’n’t I a jolly fellow?” 

Mrs. John and Mrs. Thomas expostulated loudly at there being no 
sailors, and earnestly entreated to know whether he had ever managed 
a ship before. 

“Ho, ho! that’s a good joke! Just as if I could not manage such a 
cockle-shell as this, whether I had or not! Why, here is not water 
enough in the Channel to drown me! I can swim like a whale, if needs 
must; and as for a dozen or two of you on my back—Lord, Lord! 
Hillo, Cornet, let go the moorings. Now for the mainsail-—this great 
rope, I suppose,—Up she goes! Yeo, yeo, yeo!” 

Up she went indeed, and up she would have gone had she been a 
ton heavier. 

“Mr. Cymon,” he resumed, observing that the vicinity of that ample- 
headed young person to the gentle Barbara might materially interfere 
with the convenience of more deserving folks, “‘ you have a pair of 
fine keen eyes, and therefore I shall employ you upon the con.” 

“Upon the what?” stared Cymon. 

“Upon the look-out, Lieutenant Cymon; so be so good as go 
and hide yourself behind the foresail, and see that we don’t run over 
the King.” - 

Poor Cymon endeavoured, with all the vehemence of genuine mo- 
desty, to excuse himself from promotion; but was overruled by the 
general opinion that he was the only person fit for it. Mr. D—— 
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stood jovially singing at the helm, and satisfying the steady ladies (who 
are always more curious than the giddy ones) as to who was this and 
who was that; and the rest of our voyagers felt the breeze bring go. 
thing but harmony and blow away nothing but eare. 

The elements were perfectly impartial in their favours, for all the 
world seemed to be quite as happy as we, and, as we neared Spithead, 
we had an excellent opportunity of judging, for every sail of every de. 
scription, from the Queen Charlotte to the catamaran, consisting of 
Heaven knows how many hundreds, had congregated into a shoal, 
which left us scarcely sailing-room. Cymon’s post was no sinecure, 
and his fears of un accident, had he not occasionally peeped astern to 
see what | was about, would fully have justified our confidence in him, 
This tinge of the tender passion, however, (if it somewhat obscured 
his glory, as it has often done that of greater men) by adding to the 
perils of our voyaye, considerably increased its interest. The flaunt. 
ing of the stranger pendants over our deck, the shouts of “ Keep off!” 
the discord of divers bands playing divers tunes almost on board of ys, 
and the cries of our respectable passengers, made Mr. D—— laugh 
like an earthquake. Mrs. John and Mrs. Thomas grew more and 
more nervous, and talked of going home, particularly as there were 
no signs of the King coming to sea. The only way in which the 
steersman could pacify them was by promising, as he hoped to grow 
fatter, that they should hear news of his Majesty from the next man- 
of-war. Accordingly, with a malicious chuckle, he steered direct for 
the nearest of some eighteen or twenty, which, with all their yards 
manned and all their colours flying, were just preparing for a royal 
salute. We could not have been in a better situation to enjoy the 
benefit of it, for our flag was brushing the stern of the Vengeur pre- 
cisely as the first match was applied. ‘The explosion seemed to frighten 
the craft itself, which almost jumped out of water; and as for Mrs. 
John and Mrs. Thomas, Mr. D—— declared that their stanchions 
were cut away as clean as if a chain-shot had taken them. 

“Ho, ho!” he exclaimed, as they lay prostrate on the deck, ‘Tra- 
falgar was a fool to this !” 

“Oh, Mr. D !"and then there was another roar,—‘‘ Put us 
on shore!" and thenanother, ‘* We shall all be killed!” and then a re- 
gular round. Meantime, the batteries were hard at work on either 
shore, almost every pleasure-boat contributed its loyal effusion of fire 
and smoke, and the capt#in and cornet banged away with a little can- 
non, which Mr. D—— had brought in his pocket, till it was abso- 
lutely red-hot. In short, the whole world seemed to be nothing but 
one enormous cracker, and all that was visible were the flashes of 
flame, and the sailors upon the topmost rigging, who appeared to be 
standing upon nothing. 

“Don't be frightened, Aunt John,” cried Cymon, who had fled 
from his post to take refuge in the rear of Mr. D . “Don't be 
frightened. ‘There are no bullets in them.” 

“Ho, ho!” shouted D——, “Officer of the forecastle desert bis 
post in battle! A court-martial! A court-martial! How now, Mrs. 
John ; is the King coming now 2?” 

“Ob, Mr. D——! To be cut off in the midst of one's sins !” 
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“ Never mind, Mrs. John. Heaven will take it into consideration 
that we had no time to repent.” 

At length the wars ended and the wounded were gathered up, and, 
as the smoke cleared away, their horrors were dissipated by a view of 
the real royal yacht which was making all sail towards the Needles. 

“Ready about!” exclaimed Mr. D ‘Up fore-topsail, sky- 
scrapers and moon-rakers! We'll catch him though he were king of 
the Jack-o'lanterns!” and away we went in full chase, and, I might 
add, in full cry. 

The breeze, however, only carricd us abreast of Cowes. Our sails 
rocked for a moment to and fro, and then dropped motionless. Ail 
the company, as is usual on parties of pleasure, began to be dissatis- 
fied ; the curious, that they could not see the King, and the rest, that 
folks had nothing to do but to listen to what their neighbours were 
saying. In this agreeable occupation Cymon was particularly con- 
spicuous, and eyed the gentle Barbara just as the jackal would eye the 
lamb, to see how much the lion (1 beg pardon for the magnificent com- 
parison, but I really was a lion to Cymoi)—to see how much the lion 
means to leave him. 

“Here we are,” said Mr. D——, “ just under the line! I don’t 
know what we shall do, unless we tar and feather Cousin Cymon.” 

“T think,’ replied Rarbara, with a pretty smile of vengeance, “ this 
would be a good opportunity for the court-martial.” 

Every one, excepting the culprit, applauded the idea, and Mr. 
D—— swore by Neptune he should have justice. Cymon’s wit and 
courage were pretty equally balanced, and all he could think of to 
parry the joke was to grin on the wrong side of his face and cry 
“What nonsense!” But, !uminous as this defence was, it could not 
save him, for he was found guilty not only of having a white feather, 
buta whole tail full of them, upon which the court sentenced him to yo 
down below and unpack the dinner. Poor Cymon, whatever were his 
private feelings, was obliged to take it all as a good joke, and, ac- 
cordingly, tumbled down the cabin-stairs to do as he was bid. 

Nothing induces patience so much as good cheer; and Mr. D——, 
whom we had appointed to the commissariat from ancient experience of 
his capability, had laid in a stock which would have taken us to Gib- 
raltar and back. 

“Who cares for the wind now?” quoth he, wiping his head, and 
Paring to do the honours of the table. ‘* And who cares for the 





ing either? I would not be king if I could, till after dinner. How 
now, White-feather, can’t you get room next to Cousin Barbara? 
Squeeze in next to me, then—I’ll promise not to incommode you with 
my bones. ‘There, hand that to Aunt John, and give me the cork- 
screw. Ho, ho! There’s a fine ‘froth, an’t it? Captain, my service 
to you, and chuck that target of lamb here. Cousin Barbara, don't 
let that young fellow talk you outof your dinner. Cymon White-fea- 
ther, a glass of Dutch courage.—Pop! Fiz! There's a bottle, Mrs. 
Thomas !”” 

Thus, time —— 

« Went merry as a marriage-bell,” 


and then the sun sank and the breeze rose, and Mrs. John was for 
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renewing the chase of the King, and Mr. D—— swore he would have 
a dance, 

* Cousin Barbara,’’ cried Cymon, “ mind, you are engaged to dance 
with me,” 


* Dance with you!” ejaculated bully D—— : “ not to be heard of! 


‘None but the brave, none but the brave, 
None but the brave deserve the fair.’ 


So you shall play the fiddle, and give us ‘ Off she goes,’ or some such 
food of love. Hillo! All bands on deck! Come, Mrs, John, you 
and I will open the ball, Change sides and back again, down the 
middle. and overboard. Strike up, fiddler, and. stick your stem 
against the rudder, and steer like Arion amongst the dolphins !” 

Cymon’s Cremona, which he had brought down from London on 
purpose to fiddle away the heart of Barbara, had really been smuggled 
on board, and, as resistance to bully D was out of the question, 
he was even constrained to commence operations, though with a face 
most terribly out of tune. Off went the Colossus with the struggling 
Mrs, John, who declared in vain that we should all go to the bottom, 
—“ Ho, ho!” be cried, “1 'll show you how to dance, if the planks 
hold together! Right and left, poussette, begin at top, and scrape 
away, Cremona!” Then followed Barbara and myself,, and then 
another couple, and then another; and, in the midst of the. bustle, the 
King made a tack and passed back under the shores of the Isle of 
Wight, whilst we were running hard upon Hurst Castle. 

“ Hillo ho! Hark back! ‘The King has. given us the | double. 
Ready about! Helm’s a-lee! All Arion’s fault! Over with him! 
Chuck him to the dolphins !” 

“Oh, Cymon, how could you be so careless !” quoth one. 

‘‘ How excessively stupid !” ejaculated another. 

“ How amazingly awkward !” added a third. 

Cymon's attempts to excuse himself were all drowned. in. the over- 
whelming accusations; and in his confusion, as he was putting the ves- 
sel about according to the divers directions of Mr. D, and three or 
four more of the party, who kept dancing all the time, he very nearly 
swept every soul of us overboard with the boom. Before the scream- 
ing was over, his way chanced to be impeded by another yacht, and, 
not knowing exactly which end he stood upon, he first, dodged ‘her 
this way, and then that, and then ran clean on board, of her, with-a 
shock which had well nigh split us asunder. Never was the cry of 
despairing mariners so terrific, The middle-aged ladies flung them- 
selyes for safety into the arms of the Leviathan; Barbara allowed me 
to press her to my bosom and swear I would die with her; the Cap- 
tain and the Cornet seemed to be employed in an equally despairing 
manner; and Cymon tore his hair.and besought every one. in vain to 
show. him which was the way to.swim. . Still, far above this mortal con- 
flict of sounds was heard the shout of Mr. D-—. 

“ Ho, ho, ho! thank God we are not born to be hanged! I'm glad 
I had no time to prepare for death, for | never could have taken suf- 
ficient advantage of it to\be saved. Ho ho! if Cymon is not drowned 
I'l) haunt him. What a bone for the fish to pick! Mackerel will be 


as cheap as dirt!” Ls 
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When we found that we were not actually sinking, tranquillity was 
in some measure restored. All the damage we had sustained was the 
loss of the bowsprit, which was broken short off, and hung dangling by 
its rigging ; but, as without this same appendage the vessel would not 
answer the helm, the disaster was still pretty coiderable, Mr. D——, 
however, was as good as a man-of-war's crew ; and having found the 
tool-chest and seated himself across the stem, he set bravely to work, 
with the assistance of poor Cymon, who was assured by every body 
that he ought to help because it was entirely his fault. 

“His faule! Ay, to be sure it was—Jonas himself! The sledge- 
hammer, Jonas, and another ten-penny nail—Ugh! ugh! ugh! there 
itis! nothing like a heavy arm to drive a nail : 


‘You gentlemen of England, who dwell at home at ease,’— 
The saw, Jonas, the saw !— 


‘ How little do you think upon the dangers of the seas.’ 


There she is—there’s my bill of a woodcock, ready to pick the King’s 
eye out, if we could only see him. Jonas, you have lost us two hours 
good, so you must just stand here and fiddle for the Jetty lights.” 

“At the earnest entreaty of the ladies. Mr. D—— then resumed the 
helm, and we continued our voyage with pretty fair hopes of arriving 
at home somewhere about midnight. 

“ Barbara,” said I, “ are you fatigued ?”” 

“No!” she replied in the same under-tone—but oh, how sweet ! 

“And have you enjoyed the day ?” 

“Oh, so much !” 

“And what have you found so enjoyable in it ?” 

“T don’t know!” 

“Was it the sea ?”’ 

“No!” 

“The sights?” 

“No!” 

* Was it your cousin Cymon’s company ?” 

*Oh, nol” F aid 

“Was it—was it any one’s else in particular ?” 

Barbara made no reply. 

“Will you not answer me? Barbara, I am going abroad to-morrow 
torstay three years.” a 

“ No!” she said with an earnestness and a touch of her hand which 
gave'me a spasm of real pity for poor Cymon. What exquisite ac- 
companiments to such a murmuring as this would have been the star- 
lighted midnight, the sweep of the winds which blew my boat-cloak 
around such a pair of shoulders, the sparkling of the spray which 
seemed to cast a protecting halo over our prow!—-what exquisite ac- 
companiments would they have proved, had it not been for the un- 
grateful repining of Mrs. Jom and Mrs. Thomas, who had no sooner 

relieved from staring in the face of death, than they began their 
ions for not having ogled his Majesty. Then there was the 
Polyphemus figure of my friend D——, who bellowed his ballads like 
the Bull of Bashan ! for the degraded Cymon, he sat brooding 
over his grievances quiet enough at last, forming determinations never 
‘gain to venture his person and reputation upon the stormy ocean. 
$2 
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The rest of the passengers too were as tranquil as could be desired, and 
therefore it was not necessary to supervise their occupations. But oh! 


* Ye stars, which are the poetry of Heaven,” 


why cannot love have a pinnace with no sailors but yourselves ? 

“Hillo!” cried he of Bashan, “ what news a-head, Jonas ?” 

“T think I see the Jetty lights.” 

“Well said, Jonas: you'll be good for something after all. Star. 
board or larboard, Jonas? To the right or left?” 

* To the right—a little more—more still.” 

Cymon was really beginning to get some credit for seeing what 
nobody else could ; but his reputation was doomed to be cut off in the 
bud, for, instead of having seen the Jetty lights, he had all along been 
bending his optics upon a cottage window two miles short of them; 
and,in the midst of his praises, we dashed, like a benighted sword-fish, 
into a hard-hearted mud bank. 

“ Ho, ho, ho!” shouted Polyphemus, “if you are not Jonas now, I 
am no whale, that’s all!” 

“A rock, a rock!” screamed all who were not occupied with softer 
cozitations,. 

‘*No, Mrs. John; no, ho ho! worse than that! we are on the mud; 
and once get me on the mud and I’Hl defy the devil to get me off 
again. Give me sea-room—only float me, and all well and good ; bat 
here I am like a stranded Leviathan, and push me off who can. 
Noah’s ark was never more firmly fixed upon Mont Blane, or Prim- 
rose Hill, or where the deuce was it? Nevertheless we'll try. The 
boat-hook, Jonas—the boat-hook ! Oh for a cedar of Lebanon!” 

Alas! he pushed and strained till he almost spitted himself upon the 
pole, but all to no purpose. 

“Firm as Windsor Castle! you’ll never move whilst I am on board. 
If I was out, indeed, you would bob up lke a cork; but then what 
would become ef you without me? I'll put myself in tother scale, 
and see what that will do.” 

With that he plunged over the stern into the boat, and began pulling 
away till the oars cracked again. 

“ Push away at the bow, my boys, and I’ll tow you out backwards 
forwards. Lord, Lord! if I could only be in both places at once, I'd 
make her slip out like a mud eel. Pugh! it’s of no use! The wind 
is blowing us in harder than ever, and the sea is getting up, and she 
will be knocked to pieces, and Mrs. John and Mrs. Thomas will never 
see the King until it pleases Heaven to call him unto all those who 
have travelled by land or by sea. Ho, ho, ho! to prayers, to prayers, 
for it is all over with you, unless you take to the boat, or make a raft 
of my back.” 

It was, indeed, high time to take his advice, for the sea became 
whiter and whiter, and broke violently over us. Mr. D ran up a 
rope as nimbly as a Brobdignag spider. 

“Hoho! Here's*a squalling! To the boat, to the boat ! 

‘ Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer !’ 


Ho, ho, ho! There's Jonas in first—he'll not be drowned if he can 
help it. Now, Jonas, catch aunt John, for here she comes, cackling 
like a basket of cocks and hens—Well stowed, Mrs. John-——Now, Mr. 
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Thomas—there you go—Now another,—and another,—J umpin, gentle- 

men all, and take the oars; Jonas will steer you—he’s a hand at that.” 
“Mr. D ! Mr. D——!” shrieked the ladies, “ you will not 

leave us to the mercy of the elements? You will not stay behind ?” 

“You have got Jonas with you, and he is a host in himself. Pull 
away. my hearties; 1 must stay and keep house—never desert the 

ship in distress ; besides, | should sink you, as sure as lead.” 

Then there was another cry set up—“ Barbara! Where is Barbara?” 

“ God bless you, sweet Barbara!” I whispered: “1 did not know 
what they were about.” 

“ You come with us?” 

“ Desert my friend in distress, Barbara? Impossible !” 

“ Merciful Heavens!” 

“Bless you, sweet Barbara! Now this step—now that—now 
jump—* Ministers of grace!’ what proportions !” 

Considering that the rowers had never handled an oar before, and 
that Cymon was something worse than nothing, they went off pretty 
dexterously, and we had not much fear for their safe passage mn 
When they were fairly out of sight, we began to consider what was 
best to be done. 

“ What a jolly day!” said my companion, letting down the mainsail, 
—“never had such fun in-my life; but why did you not keep Bar- 
bara on board? Whew! there’s a sea for you! ‘The tide is coming 
in—let us heave out the anchor, to prevent her from drifting farther 
in, and then, if we are not knocked to pieces first, we may be afloat 
by the time we have done supper. Here she goes—splash! Now 
come and grope for the tinder- box, and leave the rest to Providence.” 

There was nothing better to be done, and so to the cabin we de- 
scended, and struck a light. 

“Ho ho! what land-labbers we were not to make Jonas put the 
dishes away! ‘That crack against t’other boat has capsized every 
thing. Just grope about, and see if you can find the lobster under 
the table. The wine is safe, that’s one comfort; and here’s a goose, 
that’s another. Now, draw your chair, and hold your plate.” 

In spite of the sentimentals, the sight of my friend pulling away 
tooth and nail at the goose’s leg inspired me with a kindred appetite, 
and, after the first bottle, we cared as much for Neptune as we did for 
sulky Cymon. At the end of the second bottle, and when bully D. 
had finished sucking the last claw of the lobster, we felt the sea dash- 
ing less violently. 

“ Slack water,” said he, “ but still hard and fast.” 

We went above to make fresh efforts, but to no purpose. 

_ “ Here we are then, till morning. What signifies? Better lying 
m the cabin than in the watch-house, and some of us have done that 
erenow. The wind is just going down, too—only just enough to lull 
us to sleep and keep us cool—I’m for turning in.” 

There was no alternative; so, having gathered together all the 
cloaks and shawls which had been left behind in the hasty disembark- 
ment, we bade adieu to upper air, and set about making our beds. 
The Ball of Bashan had done the most labour, and therefore I gave 





him the most litter; taking care, however, to preserve to myself the 


shawl of Barbara. 
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“Ho ho! That's right! make my bed to the leeward, for, if | 
were to roll over you, you would find me worse than a waggon-wheel 
—you ’d only be fit to be stuck on paper, and be kept in a portfolio of 
dried dandelions! Ugh!” he continued, depositing his vast persona) 
property, “‘ I shall sleep like a hunted hippopotamus.” 

nd verily he kept his word, for the slumber of Boreas himself 
could not bave been more sonorous; nevertheless, I do not accuse 
him of keeping me awake, for that was the fault of Barbara. I placed 
her shawl next to my bosom, and made love to it for a whole delicious 
hour before I could drop off; and then—alas, that dreams are not 
realities ! 

At about six o'clock of one of the finest mornings that ever shone 
upon mortal disappointment, | was awakened by a splash in the water, 
just as if a Titan had swooped down from the highest Heaven. Fora 
moment there was a dead silence, and then a loud snort. ‘“ Ho ho!” 
cried a jolly voice, “ this is delightful! this would cool a salaman- 
der!” 

I ran up on deck, to see what was the matter. 

“ Ho ho!” repeated D——, who was evoluting in the water, “ which 
am I most like, a whale or a walrus? Jump down upon my shoulders 
—you shall be captain and I will be ship, and we'll be at home in no 
time ;—or, if you like, I'll give you an airing to the Needles and back, 
or to St. Helen's, or to Havre de Grace. Puff! puff! Don’t you see, I go 
by steam? Ho ho! you are afraid! Well then, I'll plumb the depth, 
and see what chance we have of getting the craft off. Just look now, 
and see what a whirlpool I shall make asI godown. First, you know, 
we tread water, and roll this way and that way, like the buoy at Spit- 
head, and then we shut up our fins so, and then—Lord deliver us from 
sticking in the mud!—down we go.” 


Hie went down like a huge diving-bell—the vortex closed over him, 
the waves subsided, the air-bubbles had all burst, 


“ But where was County Guy?” 


I continued watching the place in the utmost anxiety, but he did not 
rise. ‘ Good God!” I exclaimed, “ what has become of him?” when, 
to my heart's content, I heard his jovial shout on the other side of the 
vessel. 

“ There's a dive for you! Deep as the Bay of Biscay! Lend a 
hand here to help me up. We'll have her off in no time—only hangs 
by the rudder. Hand me my shirt—no, that’s the mainsail. Ho 
ho!” 

Having performed his toilet, he set about acting upon his submarine 
discoveries, by pushing the bow out towards the deep water, which we 
had before been prevented from doing by the wind. This loosened 


her astern, where my friend, invigorated by his swim to the strength 
of a mammoth, gave her but a single push, and off she glided. 


“ Hurrah! we're afloat! and here comes a breeze just in time. 
Up mainsail—yeo, yeo!—set the jib—ho ho! worth a hundred of 
Cymon White-feather !” 

And we really got under weigh once more. As we neared the Jetty 
we perceived all our party, and a great many others, anxiously look- 
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ing out for us, Cymon cen, given it as his firm opinion that we 
were drowned, and the married ladies having averred that we had no- 
body to blame but ourselves. ‘The majority, however, agreed with 
Barbara, that nothing could be more admirable than the ntrepidit 
with which Mr. D had braved the elements rather than sink the 
boat, and nothing more noble than the fearless devotion with which I 
had remained to share the danger of my friend. Amidst the reiterated 
expression of these flattering sentiments we made our triumphant land- 
ing, receiving all the distinguished appellations from Pylades and 
Orestes down to Valentine and Orson. Mrs. John, who, notwith- 
standing her chagrin at having missed the King, had still a sort of wo- 
man’s love for a hero, hung proudly upon the arm which had wrought 
such wonders; Barbara blushed and smiled, as though she were quite 
contented to lean upon mine. The procession was closed by Cymon, 
who offered his services to a less distinguished beauty, manfully assur- 
ing her that he had given up his ungrateful cousin for ever and a day, 
“Ho, ho, ho!” finished Mr. D , “to breakfast—to break- 
fast! Well done, Damon and Pythias! Well done, Gog and Magog! 








Our names are up! we shall both marry fortunes, and then I ‘Il build 


a three- decker. 
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THE IMAGE IN LAVA.* 


Tuov thing of years departed ! 
What ages have gone by, 

Since here the mournful seal was set 
By Love and Agony! 


Temple and tower have moulder'd, 
Empires from Earth have pass d— 

And woman’s heart hath left a trace 
Those glories to outlast! 


And childhood’s fragile image 
Thus fearfully enshrined, 
Survives the proud memorials rear’d 
By conquerors of mankind! 


Babe ! wert thou calmly slumbering 
Upon thy mother’s breast, 

When suddenly the fiery tomb 
Shut round each gentle guest ? 


A strange dark fate o’ertook you. 
Fair babe and loving heart! 

One moment of a thousand pangs— 
Yot better than to part ! 


Heply of that fond bosom 

n ashes here impress'd, 

Thou wert the only treasure, child! 
Whereon a hope might rest. 


_-~— 
——- a 








* The impression of a woman's form, with an infant clasped to the bosom, found 
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Perchance all vainly lavish'd 
its other love been, i 
And where it trusted, nought remain'd 
But thorns whereon to lean ! 
Far better then to perish, 
Thy form within its clasp, 
Than live and lose thee, precious one! 
From that impassion’d grasp! 
Oh! I could pass all relics 
Left by the pomps of old, 
To gaze on this rude monument, 
Cast in Affection’s mould! 
Love, human Love! what art thou ? 
—Thy print upon the dust 
Outlives the cities of renown, 
Wherein the mighty trust! 
Immortal, oh! immortal 
Thou art, whose earthly glow 
Hath given these ashes holiness— 
It must, it must be so! 


LETTERS FROM THE LEVANT, NO. III. 
Smyrna. 

Smyrya is a part of Turkey of which less information has been 
given to the public than almost any other portion of the empire, from 
the circumstance of its being generally visited as a mere baiting-place 
for travellers : those on their way to Constantinople, or the South, sel- 
dom allow it to arrest their attention, which is occupied by anticipa- 
tions of more interesting attractions at the extremity of their Journey; 
and those on their return fancy they have already seen so much of 
‘Turkey, that Smyrna can present no additional charms to delay their 
progress towards home. To me it was the first scene of Ottoman life and 
Orientalism, and though anxious to get on to the more cclebrated spots 
of Asia Minor, it possessed sufficient allurements to induce me to pro- 
long my visit to a period considerably beyond that usually devoted to 
it by others. Besides the charms of its situation and the luxuries of 
its living, I had more interesting motives for delay, in the society of the 
city. 1 was fortunate enough to see a good deal of the domestic life 
of the Turks, as well as of the Greeks and Europeans, which alone can 
form a lasting charm, as the town and its antiquities require but a short 
investigation, The latter are, in fact, very imperfect, nor is much 
known with certainty concerning them. We went to see the site of the 
Temple of Homer," and the Baths of Diana, near the river Meles, 


————— mee ee me - ee 2 eee + ee oem 








* From the circumstacce of Homer being supposed to have been born on the banks 
of this river, he had given to him the name of Melesigenes, (by which he is mentioned 
by Tibultus, | think,) and which Herodotus says he retained till, whilst begging at 
Cuma, he received the name of Homer, signifying, in their language, ‘‘ » blind 
map.” His works have likewise been called ‘* Meletex charte.” The claims of 
Smyrna w bis birth are better attested, or at least more strenuvusly urged, than 
those of her rival competitors in the proverbial dystich,— 

** Sinyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodos, Argos, Athena, 
Orbus de Patria certat, Homere, tua,” 
though it is remarkable that Homer nowhere mentions either Smyrna, the Meles 
or the nymph Critheis, assigocd him as mother. 
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which fows to the north-east of the city. Nothing remains of either 
save the echo of a distant tradition, whilst the ruins of her aqueduct, 
the mouldering and almost illegible inscriptions of her sepulchres, and 
the vestiges of her paved highway to Ephesus, afford but vague testi- 
monies of her former extent and importance. In fact, of ancient 
Smyrna nothing now exists: the modern town is supposed to occupy 
its site, but the opinions of almost all her annalists are at variance. 
Frequent earthquakes and conflagrations, and the invasions of time and 
her enemies, have so often reduced the city to ruins, that eight or nine 
periods of its being rebuilt are on record; whilst from each successive 
menace of annihilation, the beauty of its situation, and its importance 
to commerce, have protected it. From the effects of such vicissi- 
tudes it may naturally be concluded that the appearance of Smyrna is 
as incongruous as her annals. ‘The remnants of all ages are strewn 
around her: a castle of the middle empire crowns a hill which looks 
down upon the aqueducts and amphitheatre, relics of more remote and 
flourishing epochs, while at its base the modern city is a mass of all 
architectures and all ages, built as the varying taste of every period 
and of every nation prempted; nothing is harmonious; antiquity 
and modernism are blended in every quarter, whilst its muddy 
narrow streets are traversed by a population as varied as the differ- 
ences of costume, language, manners, and country can render them. 
But another and a more important change is still going on in the vici« 
nity, The great rivers of Asia Minor, the Cayster, the Meander, and the 
Hermus, have all been celebrated for the singular alterations which, in 
their course, they have effected on the appearance of the lands through 
which they pass. ‘The Cayster, by the soil which it has carried along dur- 
ing successive ages, has tormed a plain in the vicinity of Ephesus, from 
which the sea has gradually retreated till it is now firm land, and called 
by the name of the river which produeed it. The operations of the Me- 
ander, still farther south, have been more widely extended, though less 
beneficial in their results, its channels tearing up for miles around it the 
sandy plains through which it flows, as it forms for itself fresh chan- 
nels. on every new inundation. But the effects of the Hermus, or as it 
is now called, the Sarabat, which discharges itself in the bay of Smyrna, 
on the northern side, are likely to prove more important than either, 
The soil and sand, brought down from time to time by the stream of 
the river, have formed several banks and bars at its mouths, which are 
tay growing larger, and from which the sea is gradually withdrawing 
as they shoot forward across the Gulf. These have already extended 
80 far, that the retreat of the waters in various quarters of the bay, 
and the visibly progressing changes in the entire, have given grounds 
to some curious speculations on the result, and the following sweeping, 
but‘at the same time reasonable, calculation of Dr. Chandler, who ex- 
amined the spot in 1764-5, is gaining daily though silent confirma- 
von :— . 
"The river Hermus, by its influence on the Gulf, has already 
teted great changes, and will gradually accomplish some signal alte- 
rations, of which the progress deserves to be accurately marked. The 
flats before Smyrna will mutually approach, and leaving only a nar- 
row ingress, the city will be on a jake. This will be*fed by the 
Meles, and by torrents, and in time’ become fresti. ‘ The ‘plague "of 
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gnats will then, if possible, be multiplied at Smyrna. The land gy 
continue to increase, until it is in a line with the mouth of the 
when the site of Clazomene, and the islets within Karabornou, wii} jy 
encompassed with soil, and, if no current intervene, Phocéa be de 
prived of its harbour; the sea within the Gulf will by degrees give 
place to a noble plain, created and watered by the Hermus; commer 
will have then removed to some more commodious mart, and Smyma 
be, if not utterly deserted, desolate and forlorn.” 

A few days after our arrival we were invited to dine with a Greek 
merchant, with whom the young Sciote lady, who accompanied us t 
Smyrna, had taken up her abode. His house was situated in one of 
the best streets in the Frank quarter, with spacious rooms, and a 
garden in the rear. The fitting-up of the entire was really splendid; 
and the repast, combining all the luxuries of the country, was com 
ducted with the elegance of European style. Our entertainer had been 
married to a lady, a native of Florence, who died early, leaving hims 
son and two daughters. The former had been, at the commencemen 
of the Greek revolution, engaged in business with his father; but his 
ardent patriotism having induced him to take an active, though con 
cealed part, in forwarding the efforts of his countrymen, he was de 
nounced to the Pasha of Smyrna, by one of his companions who: had 
been detected, but whose fortitude could not withstand the tortures 
which were applied to wring from him the secret of his associates ; and 
whilst at slow intervals his teeth were one by one extracted, andthe 
nails slowly torn from his toes and fingers, he delivered up the namesof 
his accomplices, in order to purchase a speedy death in lieu of the ago 
nies he was enduring. Young Lallaho had, however, sufficient time 
to make his escape, and flying to the mountains above Karabornou, he 
lay concealed, will, reaching a British vessel in the straits of Scio, 
he was landed at the Ionian islands, and had thence reached the 
Morea, and openly espoused the cause of the struggling insurgents, 
Nearly five years had now elapsed since his flight, and, with the ex 
ception of vague rumours, no news of his situation or fortunes bad 
ever reached his family, ull one night, about a month previous to our 
arrival, he entered the house of his father by a back passage from the 
garden. The joy of his return was, however, quickly clouded by the 
consciousness that his discovery by the Turks would ensure not only 
his own immediate slaughter, but the destruction of his entire family 
for having dared to give him shelter or protection ; he was accordingly 
concealed, even from the domestics, in one of the most secluded 
of the house, and his society only enjoyed at intervals and by stealth. 

Almost from birth, and frequently previous to it, the children of the 
Greeks are contracted in marriage by their parents; nay, such be- 
trothings have been known even before the parents themselves have 
been introduced into the world. From infancy, those destined for each 
other are brought up and educated in the anticipation of their future 
union, till custom and duty have strengthened mutual affection by long 
habit and association. Instances of such contracts being dissolved by 
common consent of the parties are seldom heard ; but were one indivi- 
dual, even under the most unpropitious circumstances, to break the long 
eherished affiance, the act would stamp: him with curcless infamy. 
motive of this kind had caused the return of the young patriot: he had 
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betrothed to the daughter of a merchant of Smyrna, and a 
yn nearer fond affection had sanctioned the choice of his parents: 
his fight from his home had not been with so much precipitation as to 

him taking adieu of his bride, and giving her assurances of his 
return to claim her, and fly with her to some more peaceful 
home, beyond the reach of their tyrants. He had now redeemed ‘his 
promise, and was about to conduct her to Leghorn, where he had made 
urangements for opening a mercantile house in conjunction with a 
an and correspondent of his father, long resident in Tuscany. 
He had arrived several months before in an European vessel, under 
the disguise of a seaman ; but, fearing to land during the commo- 
tins then reigning in Smyrna, he was obliged to remain during 
some weeks in hourly danger on board, within sight of his dearly- 
loved home, but unable either to give notice to his friends of his 
, or to set a foot on its treacherous shore, and at last, 
after tedious watching and anxious delay, he was obliged again to 
put to sea, and bid it a second reluctant farewell. The vessel 
now carried him to Beirout, Jaffa, and finally to Alexandria; from 
whence he was obliged to beg his way from one vessel to another, to 
Leghorn, Malta, and the Ionian islands, where he once more em- 
barked for Smyrna. After many a narrow chance, he at last landed 
during a stormy night at an obscure part of the bay, and by the utmost 
caution and concealment at length succeeded in reaching his father’s 
house. He had now made all his arrangements, and was to sail in a 
few days with his bride in an Austrian vessel for Trieste, should he be 
enabled to elude his enemies till the time of his departure. The 
daughters of the old gentleman were two of the most beautiful girls I 
hail seen in the Levant: their costume was rather of the Italian than 
Greek taste, but combined the elegancies of both ; their light silk dresses 
were made to suit accurately to the figure, instead of flowing loosely and 
ungracefully as in the Morea. A slipper with a high heel, such as are 
generally worn in the north of Italy, richly embroidered, and covering 
énly the front of the foot, showed to full advantage 4 delicately turned 
ankle; through a stocking of netted silk fine as a gossamer, whilst 
their turbans of transparent gauze, ornamented with a glitteri 
aigrette and a wreath of golden flowers, rather enhanced than shaded 
the glossy ringlets which flowed over a brow fair as polished marble. 
Their accomplishments too had not been neglected, and I never heard 
the songs of Greece sound so enchantingly as when breathed by their 
sweetly-toned voices, accompanied by a guitar, to some of the native 
airs,of Britain, and especially to Mozart's delicious one of “ Life let us 
cherish,”, which seems an universal favourite with the Greeks. Their 
manners seemed to be a combination of the three classes with whom 
they associated,—the grace of the Italian, the sprightly vivacity of the 
Greek, and the stately tournure of the Ottomans; and a tinge of me- 
ly cast an universal interest over all three. The dress of the 
male pen of the company was European, their national costume 
being laid aside, either from choice, or for protection against the casual 
sults of the Turks. The son of our host did not make bis appear- 
aace, nor was his name mentioned by any; and in fact it was only 
a third visit that we. learned his tale. The conversation during 
the day presented:a fair specimemrof>the varying and: cameleon-like 
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character of the people, taking a tinge from every topic, and vergi 
in an instant “ from grave to gay, from lively tosevere,” whilst every 
change of temperament carried to an extreme of gaiety or 
though the former generally prevailed. ‘The females seemed to mong, 
polize all the melancholy of the party : continued terror and reiterated 
scenes of horror and of dread appeared to have damped their natu} 
sprightliness : they spoke often of their awful situation; in the midst of 
an infuriated enemy, where the moments of rejoicing for the succesges 
cf their countrymen were those when they had most to dread from 
the brutality of their masters. They knew not the hour when the 
caprice of their governors might consign them to the fate of Scio, which 
hundreds of their friends and relatives had already shared, and when 
the orders of the Divan and the vigilance of the guards rendered 
escape from Smyrna almost an impossibility, which nothing but despair 
could urge them to attempt, and detection in which, without another 
crime, would itself condemn them to slavery or slaughter. The ig. 
tervals in such accounts as these and the freezing tales with whieh 
they illustrated them, were filled up with amusements as lively as they 
were depressing, and songs and music passed the time till a late hour, 
when we took our departure and put off, to spend the night in ou 
births on board. 


A steep passage from the town leads to the castle of Smyrna, on the 
summit of Mount Pagus at its rear; its remains present little mote 
than a ruinous wall encircling its court-yards, and the remains of dita 
pidated buildings covering an immense space of ground. ‘The original 
structure, massive remains of which are still to be traced, is said to 
have been the work of Alexander; but the modern building owes its 
origin to John Angelus Comnenus, about the year 1220. Near the 
gate by which we entered lies a colossal head, said by some to be that 
of the Amazon Smyrna, by others of Apollo; but no remnants 
which to aid recognition or trace beauty now remain. This hill is 
saul to have been the scene of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, who 
was born at Smyrna during the reign of Nero, created bishop of his 
native city by St. John, and supposed to be the “ Angel of Smyrna,” to 
whom the epistle in the 2d chapter of the Revelations is directed. He 
was burnt (or torn by wild beasts), as tradition says, in the amphi 
theatre, during the persecution of the Christians, A. D. 169, by Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and his tomb is said to have been long frequented on the 
summit of the mountain ; but no traces of it are now to be found, and 
even the fact of this being the scene of his martyrdom is doubted. 
The view from the walls of the castle is splendid in the extreme, ex 
tending over a superb country as far as the eye can reach, and taking 
in atone glance the hills of Erythra, the waters of the distant bay, 
the course of the Hermus, and the country stretching up to Kassaha 
and Mount Sipylas. Our return was through the Turkish cemetery, 
which is situated nearly at the top of the hill: it is marked by peculiar 
neatness rather than by great extent, and its groves of lonely cypresses, 
each at the head of its marble-turbaned tomb, produce an effect of me- 
lancholy sadness and repose, much more affecting than the gaudy 
monuments and frippery decorations of Pere la Chaise, or the “ storied 
urn and animated bust” of Westminster and Santa Croce. It is m 
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these spots that one feels truly in the East, where all around reigns the 
s of death, and the only gaudy objects to allure the eye are the 
calm cloudless heaven and the glittering sea, where the hum of the bee 
amid the thyme-covered graves, and the stately waving of the funereal 
presses, alone disturb the solitary grief of the mourners who frequent 
i and who are seen in melancholy groups seated in tears beside 
some fresh-made grave, or watering with friendly hand the flowers 
which spring above some earlicr tenant of the tomb. These scenes, 
too, afford another proof of the superior gentleness of heart and fervent 
affection of woman. Itis seldom they are visited by men, and I never 
remember to have entered one of them without seeing some sorrowin 
female seated by the grcen mound or marble shrine, which sheltered 
some once Joved and still dearly cherished being, to whom she fancied 
she had already bade an eternal farewell, the precepts of her religion 


‘debarring her from any hope of a reunion in another world with those 


on whom the portals of the tomb had closed in this. Nor are the 
Turks by any means divested of domestic affection either ; but national 
custom and a fostered feeling of male superiority have taught them 
that it is unmanly to make a womanish display of sentiment. With a 
Greek, who seems to copy all the gaudy exterior without the solid 
virtues of the Mussulmen, this idea of male superiority surmounts 
every suggestion of love or lasting attachment. ‘The Osmanlee teaches 
the inferiority of woman in another world, yet grants her her due 
sphere in this; the Greek, on the contrary, inflicts present degrada- 
tion, as if inculcating submission here as the purchase of happiness 
hereafter: with the one it is an error of the head, with the other a ty- 
sannical theory of the heart. I have frequently heard even the Hydri- 
ots talk in rapture of their little sons, praise them as blooming cu- 
pids, and boast of the promising manliness of their infant forms, whilst 
their equally lovely daughters or affectionate wives are never mention- 
ed, or, if referred to by another, dwelt on for a moment, and the con- 
versation turned on their sons. On more than one occasion, too, Cap- 
tain Hamilton, of H. M. S. the Cambrian, the well-Known friend of the 
Greeks, has been solicited, during periods of threatening danger, to 
receive the sons of the chiefs on board his vessel for protection, whilst 
the daughters and wives were left to await their fate amongst the lum- 
ber of the houses.* 

In like manner, whilst imitating in less important matters the cus- 
toms of their masters, the Greek almost invariably leaves the sub- 
stance for the shadow. His embossed and richly-gilded pistols are 
splendid only in the stock, the barrel and other important items being 
generally worthless ; the hilt of his sabre is often set with jewels, 
whilst the blade is gnawed with rust ; the light flowing dresses of the 

ussulmen, so admirably combining grace with convenience, are rejected 
by the Greek, since they cannot be covered with lacing and golden braid 
like his tight and inelegant jacket ; and the cool silken sash, which con- 

the garments of the Turk without adding to the oppressive heat 
of the climate, is laid aside for the bard leathern pistol belt of Alba- 
bia, which admits of more ornament, but at the same time keeps the 
Wearer in a fever of heat. But it is needless to prolong the list of the 





* For a similar story, see Care's Tetters from the East, p. 62. 
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thousand instances in which the spirit of imitation has made him 
merely at the glaring and more imposing points of the M 
character, whilst by caprice or contempt he rejects the solid advantages 
it may possess. 

Taken en masse, the Turks are the finest-looking race of men jg 
the world: their oval heads, arching brows, jetty eyes, and aquiline 
noses, their lofty figures and stately mien, are all set off to full ad. 
vantage by their ample robes and graceful turbans; all is ease and 
proportion about a Turk; there are no angles or straight lines in his 
features or person ; in all we find the pure curve of manly beauty and 
majestic grace. It is inconceivable what a miserable figure an Eng. 
lishman or an European makes beside him ; his black unmeaning hat, 
harlequin pantaloons, and straight-cut coat, (which will one day puzzle 
those of posterity who shall be antiquaries in costume,) contrast so 
villainously with the picturesque head-dress, ample trowsers, and float- 
ing pelisse of the Ottoman, whilst his glossy beard flings contempt on 
the effeminate chin of the clipped and docked European. His arms, 
for “in the East all arm,” usually consist of a pair of superbly chased 

istols, stuck in a silken sash; a yataghan, with a jewelled handle; a 
ee and more clumsy knife, called a hanjar, and a cymetar swinging 
ina scabbard, covered with green or crimson velvet, (as the owner, 
being an Emir or otherwise, is entitled to carry it,) and ornamented 
with bosses of gold. The latter is, in general, the most important and 
valuable portion of his arms, or even of his property. I have seen 
some blades which were valued at 200 or 300 dollars, and many are 
said to be worth triple that sum ; they all retain the name of Damascus, 
though it is by no means likely that they have been manufactured 
there. The twisting and intermingling of the fibres of the metal are 
considered as the tests of excellence, but I have never seen any 
sessed of the perfume said to be incorporated with the steel in the real 
Damascus sabres.* 

On the blade of each is usually inscribed a verse from the Koran, 
either sunk in the steel, or set in, in letters of gold. The same custom 
is likewise observed by the Albanians and by the Greeks, the lines on 


the sword of Kontoghianni the Kleft being often copied on the sabres 
of his descendants. 


“Oworg tupdrvove By Unfel, 
K’ iAaiSepog'’e ry xdepor %), 
Aéga, Tid, wh Tov, 

Ely moves to owabl tov. 


To him who dreads no tyrant’s frown, 
Who treads the earth its free-born lord, 
Whose life is glory and renown, 

To him be Kontoghianni’s sword. 


Among the Greeks, a sabre of superior value, is kept as the heir 





_ * The Turks have one cut with the bent sabre said to be peculiar to themselves; 
it is im drawing the weapon from the scabbard, when the same motion bares the 
blade and draws it across the body ofthe enemy, These sabres were probably first 
used in naval engagements; where their shape gives them a decided advantage 
amidst ropes and cordage, and a straighter weapon would be useless or entaa- 
gled ; beauty is evidently not the only object or advantage aimed at. 
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ioom of the family ; and in almost al) their songs the Aawacci Yradi 
makes 2 prominent allusion ; and in the following f nt of a Kieftic 
salad the grand climax of sublimity with which the vision ends, is 
the bloody sabre of the chief. 


TO ONEIPON TOT AHMOT.* 
Aadods of xotxxo: ord Bovwd, x D wéphixes ord wAdyin 
Aadd x ta puxply wovdl oe rod Afwou rh xepdar’ 
Als iAadrcdee che wovdl, 8) ody yersdsn, 
May bAaAcSes x’ fAcyar dyOperimy Andlrca” 
 agud pov, T° leas xirpmos, xaos tee’ aperynxepbvos ;”— 
“Tovadai, x ay py! dpwrnads, wh 05 1° bucdoyhew’ 
“Eyvpa ¥ éroxcunda, Umver vk wag’ bAfyor’ 
Ka) «Sa ele rh umvor pou, @ Tov Usrvov wrod mosuobmour 
El3a thy odpardy Gordy, wad t° derpa parapéra, 
TO AAMASKI SITA@AKI pov Bauuivor peg 7d alua.” 


The Dream of Demos. 


‘The cuckoo sings upon the hills, the partridge in the plain, 
A little bird trills o’er his head, where Demos down hath lain ; 
. He chirps not as his fellow mates, nor as a swallow sings, 
But sweetly utters gentle words, with lightly fluttering wings. 
» Why, Demos, art thou deadly pale, why is sadness on thy brow ?”— 
.. If thou dost ask, my little bird, I’ll quickly tell thee how. 
1 Jaid me down in balmy sleep, my wearied limbs to rest, 
But I have had a dream which fills with boding fears my breast. 
_“] saw within my hideous dream strange troubles in the sky, 
And all its ebon m gemm’d with stars of crimson dye: 
~Tsaw—I shudder while I speak—before me as I stood, 
*’ My bright Damascus Cymetar bedimm’d with gouts of blood.” 


The Mosques in Smyrna are very numerous, and plainer than in any 
other part of the empire, with the exception of the chief one, which is 
lately built, and extremely handsome of its kind, the materials bein 
chequered with white and black marble, as in thé Campanile and 
Duomo of Florence and Parma.t The number of small towers for the 
muezzins attached to each varies considerably : they are all of delicate 
architecture, and have the door facing Mecca, by which the muezzin 
ascends at sunrise and sunset to proclaim to the faithful the hour of 
prayer. Considerable affinity seems to subsist between these sacred 
little edifices and the celebrated “pillar towers” of Ireland; the 
diameter and height of both are nearly alike, and each is crowned with 
4 conical covering ; the only difference seems to be in the external 
gallery of the Turkish tower, and in the doorway of the Inch, which 
is usually placed at a considerable height from the ground ; but the 





* Anuos, a contraction for Anuerpios. 

t Itis confidently asserted in Smyrna, and I believe with truth, that the head- 
stones. and monuments of the old Paulish burying-ground were employed by the 
Pacha in the erection of this new mosque. This arbitrary act on the part of the 
Turks must have been highly tyrannical, if done against the will of the English 

ts; and otherwise betrays wonderful apathy in them and the Consul, if th 
did not attempt to prevent it, which a remonstrance might bave accompli 

of the monuments are said by Dr. Chandler to have been * of extremely ele- 
sastworkmanship, and executed by ay ee s;""—-their merit at least, if not 
theitassociations, might have induced the factéry to protect them. 
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object of both seems to be undoubtedly the same, devotional, and 


‘is found in the vicitity of the respective church to which it 


attached. The interior of the Mosque is extremely plain ; robe 9 
being inscribed with a few verses from the Koran, but divested of a 
other ornament, save a niche which points the direction of Mecca, to 
wards which the Mussulmeti prostrate themselves in prayer. The @ 
remonies of worship are very simple; each devotee, leaving his pap 
ches at the door as he enters, performs a number of prostrations an 
genuflections, touching the matted flodr with his forehead, and Placing 
his hands behind his ears; the frequent observance of those duties jy 
supposed to leave a mark on the brow, which is to be rigorously serg. 
tinized by the visiting angels, Moukir and Nakir, as soon as the 
is laid in the grave, by whom his intermediate probation till the re. 
surréction is to be decided, either to be gently fanned by the airs of 
Paradise, or, after chastisement with their iron maces, to be gnawed 4] 
the hour of judgment by his sins, which, for that purpose, are to be 
transformed into scorpions and venomous reptiles, according to their 
degree of enormity. The ablutions so wisely ordained by the Pio. 
het, and so indispensable to cleanliness in the East, are either per. 
Riemed adjoitiing to the Mosque, or in the respective dwellings of the 
faithful ; and form’ one of the most material points of his worship, for 
the comfort of both soul and body. This practice, so important ip 
Oriental countries, is carried to a still greater length by the Arabs 
than the ‘Turks, and I do not know if the ablutions of the Hindoos 
may not be traced to the influence of their Mahommedan neighbour. 
No being can possibly have a finer sense of personal neatness thao a 
Turk, and no instance more strongly depicts the hatred of the G 
to their oppressors, than the fact that in the Morea they abstain alm 
entirely from washing or purifying their persons, on the plea that, its 
a Turkish effeminacy. Uf, as Wesley said, “ cleanliness be akin tp 
godliness,” the Mussulman has a large proportion to claim; for, com 
nected with his devotions, or perhaps arising from them, is his frequent 
use of the bath, which to those of every rank is esteemed a necessafy 
of life ; and perhaps there is no sensation in existence more luxuri 
than that which he feels when reclining in the saloon of the pul 
bath, after having passed its ordeal of steaming, perspiring, purifying, 
and shampooing, wrapped in a light silk gown, seated on a deliciow 
sofa, and taking alternate draughts of his chiboaque and transparent 
coffee ; the mind seems equally purified with the body, he feels 
if he had dtiven off all the cares of humanity, he is conscious solely 
éase and delicious luxury, and he rises to depart with every joint # 
free, and every limb so lithe, that his step has all the firmness and 
grace of an Apollo. - 
The weather, during our stay at Smyrna, was tremendously warm, 
the thermometer ranging from 80° to 95°; and in those spots which 
were shaded from the sea-breeze, the sultry breathless air was suffo- 
eating. The light wind, called by the natives the “ Inbat,” blow 
i from the bay during the day, setting in from the north-west; 
faint refreshing airs’ are the most delicious conceivable, and alou 
render Smyrna inhabitable, the insects and the heat being otherwitt 
ows ee intolerable. Our short excursions in the vicinity we 
ly made during the morning, ere the sun had gained his height; 
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we spent in the cool shade of the conaulate, or in reading at 
Frank assembly-rooms, called the Cascino. ‘These apartments 
qoatain a suite of ball-rooms, cabinets of journals, and European news- 
They are fitted out in very excellent style, and when the 
season permits dancing, are well attended by the French and British 
residents; at present all except the news-room are vacant. Some 
troductions from Athens and Hydra to a few Greek residents ena- 
bled. us to spend our evenings more agreeably than we had anticipated. 
About sunset we generally went to an open street in the west, of 
Smyrna, where they chiefly resided, and where, in the clear twilight, 
the families usually seated themselves by the doors to enjoy the cool 
breath of evening; and here, mingling with their social, groups, we 
have listened to many a tale which made our blood creep, from, lips 
ich were shortly doomed to share the fate they were. recounting. 
situation of this unfortunate people in the large towns of Turkey, 
where they are forced to reside, is singularly precarious, It is, probably 
tia kind of hostage for their countrymen in Greece that they, are, pre- 
feed by the Sublime Porte from leaving the empire, and the restric- 
tions to prevent them embarking in foreign vessels are rigorousl} 
. Their present existence is one continued struggle, wit 
terror; liable at every turning to the insults of the lowest rabble, and 
Wconscious of the moment when the caprice or irritation of their mas- 
ah wer vent itself in their massacre. ‘The volatility and buoyancy of 
bir spirits, in which they seem to excel every other nation in Europe, 
preserves them from despair or self-destruction. But the same 
never reigns long at a time in the breast of a Greek; sadness 


Will vanish in a moment, and the most melancholy events leave but 


a transitory impression on the mercurial surface of their temperament, 
Which is no sooner ruffled by some external movement than it smooths 
elf by its own elasticity. ‘Tears with them are but the harbingers 
Wat announce the rainbow of hope, or the sunshine of smiling gaiety ; 
ind days spent in terror or concealment are concluded by nights of 
Yevelry and mirth, when the veil of terror is for a moment withdrawn, 
Their trades, their merchandise, and the exercise of their religion, 
however, suffer little or no suspension; for the Turk, though the prince 
of bi is the most tolerant of professors. Provided he suffer no 
njury from his neighbour's creed, in property or person, he neither 
him for his opinions, nor attempts to dragoon him out of them; 
and, consequently, Roman Catholics and Protestants, Armenians, Jews, 
pacrecks, have all their respective temples and religions, equally pro- 
ted by the Sultan as the mosques of Mahomet. Proselytiam is nei- 
ther Sought after nor encouraged ; and though the Prophet. of Mecca 
y have used a sword to establish his religion, he seems to have 
ded it over to his Christian brethren when once a footing was ob- 
» from whence Islamism could in future be upheld b gemsenew 
ad. bot by slaughter. Proselytes in. the West are often mene y blood ; 
he East a more salutary method is pursued: the Turk leys hold of 
* peophyte’s purse, who, finding himself thus deprived of consequence 
ree of others, and of wealth in his own, is glad to fall into, the 
of the faithful, to restore his honowr apd protect his property... At 
me same time, a renegade, however fortunate, is by no, means, an 
VOL. XX. NO. LXXXI. T 
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enviable character amongst the Osmanlees: the tenacity with whieh g 
Mussulman holds his own religion induces him to despise those who cap 
from any motive abandon theirs; and a recusant Christian, though 
received with readiness, is ever watched with suspicion, and a profession 
of the Prophet’s creed, without a demonstration of conviction of jty 
truth, is not in every case a passport to the gardens of paradise, 
A large body of infidels having on one occasion professed to Mahomer 
the Second their readiness to embrace Islamism, he asked their motive, 
and, obliging them to confess that it was to be rid of taxation, dismissed 
them with the wise reply, “ that he preferred sterling metal in his 
coffers to false professors in his church.” 

I: is not the Turk alone, however, who is honoured with the hatred 
of the Greek ; to him his aversion bears only political inveteracy ; but it 
is the members of the Church of Rome who feel the full bitterness of 
his soul's aversion. With them, as with every other sect, it is the inost 
trifling discrepancy of faith which makes the widest breach of friend- 
ship; and as the Latin dissents only in a few points of church govern. 
ment, he is treated with a double portion of religious hatred. The 
Turk differs too widely in his faith to produce any collision; but the 
texture of Catholicism and the Greek church come so closely in coa- 
tact as to produce incessant eruptions, attended with all the fulmina- 
tion and flames of polemic combustion. In the Island, at one time, no 
intercourse was held with the apostates, and at the present moment 
Christian burial is denied them, unless performed by their own sect; 
and absolution in his dying moments has been refused to an orthodox 
Greek because in the service of a heretic Romanist. 

The hatred, however, is not confined to one side the house ; it is re- 
turned with ardent fervour by their Vatican brethren, Father Jerome 
Landini, the Pope’s envoy to the Maronites of Mount Libanus towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, thus characterises the Greek Chris- 
tians of Crete, amongst many others to whom he pays like compli- 
ments. 

‘] should have work to do to reckon up all the impurities of the 
prelates, priests, and ofher ecclesiastics of this nation, their separation 
from the Latin church, the maledictions and excommunications they 
fulminate upon the most sanctified days against it, when we pray for 
their welfare. I shall also say nothing of their pride, obstinacy, de- 
fection of faith, of the difficulty to treat with them, of their enchant- 
ments, superstitions, Aorrible and continual blasphemies, which cannot be 
heard without horror. Finally, St. Paul had reason to say according 
one of their own poets, ‘those of Crete are always liars, they are 
wicked beusts, gluttons, and lazy.’” So much for Christian charity! 

A few evenings before our departure from Smyrna, we had gone out 
in a boat, after sunset, to observe a curious method of fishing at night, 
practised by the Smyrniots in the shallows of the bay. A small vessel 
of charcoal and burning sticks is suspended over the prow of the boat, 
and, by striking the water with a hollow stick from the stern, the fish, 
attracted by the light, are driven into the net attached to the boat. 
Induced by the calmness of the night, and the numerous fires which 
were floating on every side around us, we had passed to about two of 
three miles distance from the beach, and were rowing about to enjoy 
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the cool breeze which set in at sunset, and by the help of which a little 
vesse! was lying off and on in the roads, apparently awaiting the arri- 
val of something from shore to put to sea. It was nearly midnight 
when we returned to our vessel in the bay, and were quietly pulling 
towards her, when we heard through the gloom the noise of oars and 
the foaming of a boat through the waters: in a moment it shot past us 
like a dolphin, but the next the oars were backed, and with a hissing 
swirl she drew alongside us, and a few Turkish soldiers bounced on 
board as we Were starting up to our defence, when, finding we were 
not the persons they sought, they uttered a few words of Turkish in 
apology, and withdrew; their boat again shot across the water with the 
rapidity of an arrow, whilst we reached our vessel busied with vague 
conjectures as to the cause of this abrupt and singular interruption, 
Morning, however, brought its explanation, On going on shore, we 
learned that information had been received by the Pacha of the intended 
fight of a party of Grecks from the city, and the officers in the Turkish 
boat had been sent to intercept them. It appeared that the commander 
ofan Austrian vessel, in which they were to sail, had given notice of 
their intention to the government, (for the sake of a trifling reward, after 
having already been paid a considerable sum for their passage,) and 
received on board the little portion of their property which they had 
been enabled to secure. The fugitives had been concealed in an ob- 
seure part of the bay when his boat had been sent to take them off; 
but instead of bearing them on board his own brigantine, he carried 
them in the course of the Turkish barge, as had been previously 
arranged. As the Moslems, however, drew near, the young man who 
wis the chief of the party, perceiving that they were betrayed, and that 
eseape was impossible, started from his seat, and, plunging his yataghan 
in the breast of the treacherous Austrian, sprang with a girl who sat 
beside him into the waves. He sank instantly; but, unfortunately, the 
dress of the lady kept her above the water till drawn out by the Turks, 
and reserved to a deadlier fate. From all the circumstances of the 
affair, it was evident that the individual who had perished was the 
unfortunate son of our amiable Greek friend, who had been thus 
attempting his flight with his bride; and our anticipations received a 
melancholy confirmation, when, on hasting towards their dwelling, we 
found it surrounded by Turkish soldiers; but, apparently, the inmates 
had fled: whither they had directed their wandering steps, we never 
learned. 

Bat such is the life of the Smyrniot Greek. A few evenings before 
we had been with them in their garden, amidst songs and smiles of joy 
and merriment ; they had now gone from that happy home for ever, 
with the consciousness that their return, even at the most distant pe- 
ried, must be to indignity and death. 
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THE STREAMS. 


The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths: all these have vanish‘d ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language. 


CoLerinGce's Wallensiny. 


Yr have been holy, O Founts and floods! 

Ye of the ancient and solemn woods, 

Ye that are born of the valleys deep, 

With the water-flowers on your breast asleep, 

And ye that gush from the sounding caves, 
Hallow'd have been your waves. 


Hallow’d by man in his dreams of old, 
Unto Beings not of this mortal mould ; 
Viewless and deathless and wondrous powers, 
Whose voice he heard in his lonely hours, 
Or sought with its fancied sound to still 

The heart Earth could not fill. 


Therefore the flowers of bright summers gone, 
O’er your sweet waters, ye Streams! were thrown ; 
Thousands of gifts to the sunny sea 
Have ye swept along in your wanderings free, 
And thrill’d to the murmur of many a vow, 

W here all is silent now. 


Nor seems it strange that the heart hath been 
Thus link’d in love to your margins green ; 
That still, though ruin’d, your early shrines 
In beauty gleam through the southern vines, 
And the ivied chapels of colder skies 

On your wild banks arise. 


For the loveliest scenes of the glowing earth 


Are those, bright Streams! where your springs have birth ; 


Whether their cavern’d murmur fills 

With atone of plaint the hollow hills, 

Or the glad sweet laugh of their healthful flow 
Is heard midst the hamlets low. 


Or whether ye gladden the desert-sands 
With a joyous music to pilgrim bands, 
And a flash from under some ancient rock, 
Where a shepherd-king might have watch’d his flock, 
Where a few lone palm-trees lift their heads, 
And a green acacia spreads. 


Or whether, in bright old lands renown'd, 

The laurels thrill to your first-born sound, 

And the shadow flung from the Grecian pine 

Sweeps with the breeze o'er your gleaming line, 

And the tall reeds whisper to your waves 
Beside heroic graves. 


Voices and Lights of the lonely place ! 

By the freshest fern your course we trace ; 

By the brightest cups on the emerald moss 

Whose fairy goblets the turf emboss, 

By the rainbow glancing of insect wings, 
In a thousand mazy rings. 
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There sucks the bee, for the richest flowers 

Are all your own through the summer-hours ; 

There the proud stag his fair image knows, 

Traced on your glass beneath alder-boughs, 

And the halcyon’s breast, like the skies array’d, 
Gleams through the willow-shade. 

But the wild sweet tales that with elves and fays 

Peopled your banks in the olden days, 

A ad the memory left by departed love 

To your antique founts in glen and grove, 

And the glory born of the poet’s dreams— 
These are your charms, bright Streams! 

Now is the time of your flowery rites 

Gone by with its dances and young delights ; 

From your marble urns ye have burst away, 

From your chapel-cells to the laughing day ; 

Low lie your x set with moss o'ergrown, 
And the woods again are lone. 

Yet holy still be your living springs, 

Haunts of all gentle and gladsome things! 

Holy, to converse with Nature’s lore, 

That gives the worn spirit its youth once more, 

And to silent thoughts of the love divine, 
Making the heart a shrine! F. Hi. 


—_— - —— - a 


DEATH OF MR. CANNING. 


Ata critical moment in the affairs of the country, when long natu- 
ralized errors were yielding to the improvements of time, and when the 
better dictates of unprejudiced judgment were influencing the national 
councils, the master-spirit that had the merit of assisting these 
changes, has been torn away by death. ‘The political intentions of 
Mr. Canning seem till lately to have been much misunderstood, 
His powers were circumscribed whilst holding a subordinate situation 
in a ministry, the members of which were far below him in capacity ; 
but he had no sooner obtained influence sufficient to effect beneficial 
results for his country, than he honestly used it for that purpose. He 
bad shown how a minister might unite in himself the confidence of the 
crown and people; and had elevated his name, in a very short period, 
toa pitch of honest renown which few ministers in our national 
history have been enabled to attain. Never had a public servant a 
heavier burthen more suddenly cast upon him than Mr. Canning. 
He had not only to conduct the affairs of the nation at home, envi- 
roned with difficulties, but to repair the gross faults of his immediate 
predecessors, while the aspect of foreign countries demanded more 
than ordinary attention. He had fixed the eyes of the world anew 
upon England, which had begun to receive the benefits resulting from 
isadministration. He was seated, and we think firmly seated, at the 
summit of his ambition, his power seconding the operations of his 
will. After a life of toil and a long repression of those aspirations 
which he breathed for a better system in state affairs, his ardent mind 
promised itself a thousand gratifications in the fulfilment of the plans 
Which his superior sagacity had sketched out. He stood on the hill-top 
of his desires, triumphing ‘‘ in a nation’s eyes” over the meanness of 
recent coadjutors, over a jealousy of his intellect, and envy of his 
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talents, evinced in a mysterious conformity of injustice towards him, ip 
a singular simultaneousness of action among ungencrous spirits, moy. 
ing in most miraculous sympathy to crush him—and he fell from th 
arena of his glory into the tomb! Scarcely convalescent from illness 
when the helm was put into his hands; the energies of his mind fujjy 
equal to its direction, but his weakened frame too carly applied t 
the task, he sank under his exertions. His latest intelligible com. 
munications to those around him displayed his anxiety for the welfare 
of his country, and exhibited one of the characteristics of a great mind, 
the master-passion uppermost to the last! 

Ina brief article « is impossible to give a detail of a public life go 
eventful as that of Mr, Canmng. A sketch of his political positions, 
and a few accompanying reflections, must suffice. These will supply 
the place of what will soon be copiously and deliberately narrated, 
when time has given space for the exercise of cool judgment upon 
the career of one so universally deplored. 

The tamily of Mr. Canning was from Warwickshire ; a younger 
branch having settled in Lreland, on the presentation of an estate at 
Garvagh by the crown several reigns ago. Foxcote, in Warwickshire, 
is still the seat of the elder branch, and the present resident is a much 
esteemed and public-spirited gentleman, known in that county by the 
appellation of ** Canning of Foxcote.” The late prime minister was 
born in London, in 1770.* He was sent to Eton by an uncle, and 
in 1786 became one of the senior scholars. It was at Exon that 
his literary taste and playful wit first displayed itself in ‘ The Micro. 
cosm ;” he was also noted while there for the elegance of his Latin 
compositions. He completed his education at Christ-Church, Oxford, 
where he was contemporary and intimate with Mr, Jenkinson, now 
Lord Liverpool. He left the University to study the law, but he 
was ill fitted in disposition for so technical and plodding a study, and 
made little progress. He was formed for society, and those higher 
pursuits which lead to honours more generous and lasting. Lox and 
Sheridan were numbered early among his friends; and Mr. Jenkin- 
son’s acquaintance introduced him to Pitt, who procured him a sea 
for Newport. He made his first speech in 1794, nearly a year after 
he had taken his seat. The swbhject was the treaty between Great 
Britain and Sardinia, in which he vindicated Pitt's measures. He first 
entered office in 1796, as Secretary of the Treasury, and went out of 
office in 1801 with Pitt. He followed Mr. ‘Tierney as Treasurer of the 
Navy in 1805, which office he held until Pitt’s decease in 1806, when 
he was succeeded by Sheridan. In 1807 he entered office as Se 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, and his disapprobation of the Walcheren 
expedition, and the miserable manner in which it was conducted, # 
volved him in a duel with Lord Castlereagh, then Seeretary for Wat 
und the Colonies, to whom the honour of that memorable project be- 
longed. He soon after resigned office, of which, in 1812, he twie 
refused to accept. Between the years 1812 and 1822, he was amba 
sador at Lisbon and President of the Board of Control, and, finally, 
was on the point of embarking as Governor-General of India. The 
sudden death of the Marquis of Londonderry happily detained him # 
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* Por particolars at length of Mr. Canning’s private life, sce Obituary f 
September, tlistorical Register, Vol. XXI1. 
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home, to effect a change, loudly demanded, in the pernicious system 
of that nobleman, and once more obtain for England the esteem of fo- 
nations. Lord Liverpool's illness and secession from office 
Mr. Canning in the situation of Prime Minister, in a manner 
most honourable to himself and gratifying to the empire. 

Some time ago, when Mr. Canning was in the prime of life, between 
forty and fifty years of age, the writer of this had the good fortune to 
meet him in private society. He was on a visit at the house of a no- 
bleman, one of his staunchest friends and supporters. It was the 
first and last time he ever had so close an opportunity of observing 
Mr. Canning, and of knowing that in private society he fully sustained, 
as he did in public, his general superiority over those around him. 
Jn his person there were no extremes. His dress was plain, but in tho- 
rough good taste. In most things he seemed to partake of the charac- 
ter of his eloquence ; open and manly, conscious of power, and, conse- 
quently, simple and unpresuming. He was at that time what might 
be called a “‘ very handsome man ;” tall, well made, his form moulded 
between strength and activity. Latterly, he exhibited marks of what 
years, care, and ambition, had done upon him; but at the period 
spoken of, he had not gone so deeply into the anxieties of political 
life, or the vigour of earlier years enabled him to combat their effects 
better. His countenance beamed with intellect, and bore a cast of 
firmness; yet a mild and good-natured expression lay over all. [lis 
head was even then bald as the “ first Caesar's ;” his forehead lofty 
and capacious; his eye reflective, but at times lively ; and his whole 
countenance expressive of the kindlier affections, of genius, and of in- 
téllectual vigour. The elaborateness of his eloquence, indeed, was not 
visible in his carriage in the drawing-room, nor his somewhat theatri- 
eal manner of delivering his parliamentary speeches. His gait, as he 
paced the carpet, was natural, and wholly tree of constraint. He seem- 
ed- reserved rather than communicative; he spoke quick; his voice full 
in tone, harmonious, and clear. He was on the point of setting out for 
Liverpool, to become a candidate for its representation, and it is probable 
that his mind was then fully occupied with the business of the moment. 
Men of a particular class in society in this country resemble each 
other so much in external manners, owing to the levelling effect of 
asimilarity of education and the same air of good breeding, that in 
an assembly of a dozen or two individuals it is difficult to discover any 
one mentally superior to another, from a few minutes’ observation of 
the a No one who had seen Mr. Canning in such a situation 
would have hesitated to designate him as a remarkable man, even if 
he had never before heard of him; and yet without being able to define 
why he did so. ‘Che fine manly beauty of his head and countenance, 
the absence of affectation in his general demeanour, and the graceful- 
ness of his manner, were unequalled among his contemporaries. But 
when he spoke, his superiority became decidedly evident, the happiness 
of his expression and easy flow of his language irresistibly fixing the 
stranger's attention. 

_ In private life he was unostentatious, and accessible to the humblest 
individual. No man was ever farther rgmoved from presumption or 
vanity. He loved simplicity, and was gentle and affable to those about 
himy and of a generous but sober disposition. At times, it is true, 
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upon occasions of officious interruption, or on a sudden wounding of his 
feelings, he exhibited that irritability so constantly the attendant on ye. 
nius, for he was exquisitely sensitive; but on no occasion wag the 
ymallest unkindness ever wantonly inflicted by him upon others. Ag, 
family man his conduct was exemplary in all its relations. He has jn. 
deed been charged with ambition, asif it were a crime. If ambition be 
a crime, honourable ambition, he must be deemed guilty in common with, 
all the loftier spirits that have appeared among mankind. To such 
every improvement of man’s condition and every refinement man enjoys 
is owing—every thing exalted above vulgar sense and the unimaginative, 
plodding, animal instinct of the species. That he had committed political 
errors must be admitted, but he is entitled to those palliations which 
would be due to others iv such a situation as that in which he was placed, 
and to circumstances which he often could not himself govern. A proof 
of this is, that when he possessed the power he did not conceal the 
will, It is pleasing to reflect that he then deferred to the right side and 
consulted public opinion-—not indeed to the opinion of the mob, any 
more than that of the would-be dictators both to the throne and subject, 
but to the aggregate intellect of the country—notto the “ froth” or the 
“dregs,” but to the pure and healthy portion of the goblet’s contents. 
The eloquence of Mr. Canning was of a high order, singularly ela- 
borate and correct for one of his tical temperament. It was a 
stream of pure unadulterated English, flowing copiously with classic 
elegance, seldom assisted by those elevated flights of passionate decla- 
mation, and never degraded by those meannesses of phraseology or me- 
taphor, which have been observed occasionally in the speeches of our 
higher class of orators. In England, as the case bas been in all free na- 
tions, eloquence is highly valued. ‘There the art of swaying an audience 
and impressing great truths by a public speaker, has grown into a repote 
not ill-merited, if its consequences in encouraging the open discussion 
of political measures be duly considered. Where so many good 
speakers are found, it is therefore no little glory to shine pre- 
eminent. Mr. Canning was our first living orator. He was some- 
what studied in language, yet lucid. He had a deep intonation anda 
candid and manly delivery. He possessed great power, though inthis 
respect alone he was inferior to Mr. Brougham. He was for the most 
part in full possession of himself, his style highly refined, and he made a 
great impression on his hearers. His logic was never confused, or his 
resources common-place, like those of Mr. Peel. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the elegant musical flow of his language, border- 
ing upon fastidious correctness, or the arguments clothed in it, would 
alone have obtained him the celebrity he did deservedly obtam. He 
possessed a quality which was peculiarly weli adapted to render him at- 
tractive to an English audience: his speeehes, though so correct and 
elegant, being generally unmingled with spirit-stirring paroxysms of de- 
clamation, might seem tame to coarse and unpolished ears. ‘This quality 
was a happy wit, and of a species peculiarly his own. With this 
wit he seasoned his oratory, irresistibly fixed the attention of his 
hearers, and worned his opponents into ridicule. Nothing is 80 
diflicule as to define different kinds of wit, or wherein one kind 
differs from another. Negatively, Mr. Canning’s was nothing like the 
ironical hymour of Tierney, nor the strong and brilliant light that flashed 
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from Sheridan's ever-ready fancy. It was peculiarly his own, varied, 
always agreeable, and seldom severe ; it was lively, playful, and di- 
rected. to ridicule rather than lacerate. Sometimes it consisted of no 
more than a dexterous use of alliterative words; at others, of a sly, 
happy allusion, and often of keen satire. He dazzled and confused 
his opponent rather than wounded him, unless when he chose to be 
strongly sarcastic. In argument he almost always conceded what 
was undeniable in fact and clear to an unprejudiced mind, not 
glossing it over or leaving it untouched. He took his stand of 
defence upon one specious and often unanswerable objection, while 
bis ministerial coadjutors, in their over-zeal, put falsehood and truth 
upon a level, without conscience or discrimination. ‘Thus Mr. Canning 

ago obtained a reputation for candour from his opponents which 


they denied to his associates. If the question were one of Borough corrup- 


tion and Reform, (for example) while his colleagues asserted all was as it 
should be, perfect and pure, Mr. Canning granted that the evils com- 
ined of existed ; that the representation was not so perfect ds it might 
be made ; but he opposed the sweeping change required, because the evil 
that existed was less than that which would accrue In endeavouring to 
administer a remedy. In his speeches he was not sparing of the figures 
of rhetoric, yet, when he used them, they were happily brought in. One 
of these felicitous figures occurs at this moment: he is speaking of 
the disturbance of the “radicals” in the North, and of their being en- 
couraged by his political opponents. —‘* Vain and hopeless enterprise, 
to raise a spirit of discontent, and then to govern it! ‘They may sti- 
mulate the steeds into fury, till the chariot is hurried to the brink of a 
precipice: but do they flatter themselves that they can then leap in, 
and, hurling the incompetent driver from his seat, check the reins just 
atime to turn from the precipice and avoid the fall? 1 fear they 
would attempt it in vain. ‘The impulse once given may be too impe- 
tuous to be controlled : and intending only to change the guidance of the 
machine, they may hurry it and themselves to inevitable destruction.” 
Notwithstanding what has been said of the easy flow and elegance 
of his delivery, he was sometimes vehement in his manner ; then, deeply 
in earnest, he assumed a port which gave out the whole character of his 
ardent mind ; he flung his utmost soul into his words, and seemed alive 
ouly to the truth and importance of what he spoke, and of the conse- 
quences dependent upon it. ‘Those who heard him alone on ordinary 
questions can hardly conceive the effect of one of the rare and there- 
fore perhaps more impressive outpourings of his eloquence upon such 
occasions, The serenity of his brow, during the passionate earnest- 
ness of his appeals, imparted additional weight to its influence, by 
giving the idea of innate strength—of that repose which is imaged in 
the rock when the tempest is around it. Yet he could flit over his 
Opponent’s arguments as lightly us a sunbeam on the waters, equally 
master of the jocular and the serious, of the playful and the severe. 
The literary productions of Mr. Canning, besides his speeches, which 
have been lately collected, are principally in detached publications. 
His first are in ‘*'Lhe Microcosm,” already mentioned, published at 
Eton in 1786, in conjunction with bis ychoolfellows, The papers of 
Mr, Canning are signed B.: and, it must be confessed, constitute the 
greater and the valuable part of the volume, though seven young men 
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besides were concerned in the composition of it. The Anti-Jacobin 
Review owed its celebrity to the attacks of Mr. Canning upon Mr, 
Addington and his administration, and upon the present Laureate and 
his school of pantisocrasy. Various short pieces, songs, &c. have 
been published in other periodical works : among them is an epitaph on 
his son, in the New Monthly Magazine for February 1821. To lite. 
rature he was ardently attached ; and there is reason to believe, had he 
lived, he would have lent his aid to measures for the adequate security 
of literary property, and the farther encouragement of literary men, 
He was a true friend to the liberty of the press, because he understood 
its uses and effects. No prosecutions by the law officers of the Crown 
took place under his administration. In this, as in other points, he 
was the antipode of the Marquis of Londonderry. No man in office 
in this country was ever more bitterly assailed by the servile de- 
pendents of the ultra-Tory faction: by the ribaldry and obscenity of 
newspapers devoted to their cause; by the slanders of public pecu- 
lators, whom his forbearance suffered to riot and gorge upon profits 
extracted by administering to the bad passions of society ; and by the 
horde that yelled in the country’s eare the danger of the church, for 
the emoluments of which it was alone anxious. But all these he 
despised. He knew slander was not argument, and that obloquy and 
obscurity awaited the slanderers in the natural order of events. 

There was in Mr. Canning a dauntlessness and fortitude that very 
few have possessed, He could look danger in the face unshrinkingly, 
with a full knowledge of its extremest perils. The same quality aided 
him in his deliberations and decisions upon public questions: what he 
thought right he dared to do; what he could advocate conscientiously, 
from that he never flinched. He was a sincere, straightforward, fear- 
less man; often not comprehended, because men out of the common 
level rarely are. Instances of his openly daring unpopularity are 
on record, while, on the other hand, they may be found on the op- 
posite side the question. In his eulogy on the late unfortunate Queen, 
he dared to stand aloof and alone from his colleagues, and declare 
that he washed his hands of any participation in the unmerited perse- 
cution carried on against her. He was an opposer of the slave-trade 
from the commencement of his political career; and if, during the 
struggle caused by the French Revolution, he supported arbitrary 
measures of Government, he no doubt did so because he conscien- 
tiously thought them necessary for the security of his country. When, 
however, the mighty struggle had ceased, he returned to the princi- 
ples Mr. Pitt acted on for the benefit of the nation before the revolu- 
tionary question detached him from the work he had begun. He re- 
sumed his friend’s task when that friend was the most popular man 
of the age. He endeavoured to heal the intestine wounds of bis 
country, and to pour balm where aristocratical mismanagement had 
been insidiously lacerating. He availed himself of advantages from 
late experience, and the advancement of political knowledge, which 
the recent convulsions of empires afforded him, together with the opera- 
tions of the great innovator Time. He knew that to stem the tide 
of public opinion, or to run counter to its current, and keep the nation 
flourishing, was as impracticable as to drain the ocean; that he could 
not retreat, arrest improvement, and chain down the intellect of the 
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: for he could see the inevitable reaction that would ensue, while 
be could not measure its limits. 

Mr. Canning died at the moment when his life was of the utmost 
consequence to consolidate the good work which had been begun under 
his auspices. ‘The features of his political life were various; but it was 
long and late before he attained the point he should have reached 
earlier. It seems that his disposition was not formed for that perse- 
verance in every petty intrigue which is needful in the early stages of 
political advancement, while a seeming acquiescence in some instances, 
upon points in his political life indefensible in themselves, had led to 
the opposite conclusion. In an inferior station, he was not equal in 
conduct to what he was when he led. The great features of his character 


‘were then called out, and the energies which had been concealed broke 


forth to the admiration of his country. It is true, in secondary situa- 
tions, except as far as respects their own departments, men in office 
must act with others. An assent is often given and implied to 
measures the individual would never have originated himself, or 
allowed others to carry into effect, had he the supreme direction; some- 
what as a sub-officer of judgment in the army may carry into effect 
that which he would not sanction nor command were he a superior. 
Nevertheless there were several of the actions of Mr. Canning, while 
acting subordinately, difficult to explain in this way. The glory of 
his later life, however, cast them all into shadow, and time alone will 
show how the ultra-Tories will succeed in their eflorts to deface the 
fair edifice which Mr. Canning erected. ‘The Lethbridges, Ellenbo- 
roughs, Newcastles, and Londonderrys, those blustering Ajaces of that 
body, show indeed that little is to be feared from the exertion of their 
intellects, or the breadth of their capacities. 

Mr. Canning had concentrated in union, for the common benefit, the 
moderate men of the two great political parties, which had consented 
to merge, in the consideration of the general welfare, those few shades 
of speculative opinion upon which they differed. It was Mr, Canning 
who showed them that their mutual differences ought not to be put 
into the balance against a positive benefit to the community. Le thus 
consolidated one of the most honourable and disinterested coalitions 
which Great Britain ever saw. He was forsaken, and ungenerously 
treated by his coadjutors, men as far below him in intellect and genius 
as they were in true patriotic feeling. He had recourse for support to 
those who differed from him on political questions much less than 
they who had so cavalierly attempted to expel him from the ho- 
nourable post his sovereign had conferred upon him. He was just 
beginning to witness the success of his measures, and to receive the 
well-merited reward of applause from his fellow-citizens, He had 
given them good reason to believe that the state of the nation would 

considered in sober earnestness; and that every practicable remedy 
would be applied to existing evils. The country was no longer to be 
deluded with ministerial promises made without intention of fulfilment, 
and session after session of parliament suffered to consume merely in 
asking supplies, and making an empty parade of words, for ever mar- 
shalled in the same courtier-bred phfaseS. 

Mr. Canning, having reached the summit of laudable ambition, could 
not perhaps have quitted the world at a moment more propitious to 
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his honourable fame, when his time of life is considered. Protracteg 
years had not left him the mere w reck of his commanding intellect, 
to die like Marlborough, a “ driveller and a show.” He was taken 
before the winter of life, on which he was upon the verge, had chilled 
the warm impulses of his heart, dulled the edge of his wit, or changed 
the force and e legance of his language into laborious imbecility. His 
triumph over the jealousy of his late coadjutors was complete. He 
saw them fall into deserved contempt, while he proceeded to restore a 
truly British tone of character to the government. He had discon. 
certed the Holy Alliance; called a new world into existence; ne. 
gotiated for the independence of Greece; maintained the honour 
of England with Portugal; heard his name re-echoed from remote 
shores in strains of gratifying homage to his talents; begun to apply 
the principles of philosophy to politics ; * maintained the reform of the 
navigation laws; occupied himself in retrenching the public expendi- 
ture, and maturing plans for universal good ; ‘and, finally, died in 
the field, harnessed, and at the post of honour. Here was enough of 
glory for the satisfaction of human vanity, and much more than fell to 
the lot of a tithe of the distinguished men who have preceded him. It 
was for his country alone Mr. Canning should have survived—for the 
people of England, of whom he proudly styled himself one, to whom 
he looked for Support, and of which number he died. He sprang net 
from the “ order,” the ignorant, bigoted, haughty, and selfish portion 
of which had denied him and the King and people of England their 
support. He sprang from the people, the source of all intellect in all 
nations, from the ranks of which, in the body of our “ hereditary le- 
gislators,” some small stock of understanding is alone kept up by per 
petual transfusions. 

The changes in the policy of Great Britain mainly effected by Mr. 
Canning, were, it is true, the inevitable consequences of the advancement 
of human knowledge : yet but for him none of us might have lived to 
greet them. ‘The friends of the late Marquis of Londonderry, i in their 
insane admiration of that nobleman, assert that Mr. Canning only car- 
ried his plans into effect. It was most singular, if this were the 

case, that the deceased nobleman never stumbled upon one of those 
principles among the blunders of his public career—that they only 

came to light since his decease. Not one word of these assertions 1s 
credited by those who know how to appreciate the talents of the Mar- 
quis, or remember how anti-British, as well as short-sighted and nar- 
row, was his policy. He was the contemner of his country’s constitution, 
the interests of which he neglected at the general peace ; the pander to 
the sovereign despots of Europe, and the oppressor of the weaker na- 
tions. His positive deficiency of capacity made him incapable of 
taking one enlarged or combined view. His want of genius was open 
and palpable; he was merely the office statesman, whom years of 
drudgery had qualified for common routine business. The Marquis of 
Londonderry apply philosophy to politics! he who had never, it is pro- 
bable, read a book since his school days, and whose inherent and ac- 
quired knowledge, beyond political forms, was contemptible! If this 
be true, we have indeed an age of miracles returned. All England ean 


judge of the spirit of the Marquis’ s administration, and knows that it 


precluded every thing honourable aud enlightened. It knows that 
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his government was one of coercion and disunion ; that, had he lived 
rand kept his measures unchanged, the bayonet must have dis- 
the constable’s staff in our manufacturing counties—we must 
have been dragooned by a standing army and Lord Eldon's law mea- 
sures. Ansurrection acts, banishments, and all the rigour of an Inqui- 
sition, must have gone on till they could go no farther, and revolution 
closed the drama. Mr. Canning knew the spirit of the times was in 
advance of the men who governed, and that the measures of the state 
must be brought up to it, not led in fetters by the prejudices of half a 
century back. The late policy was wholly Mr. Canning’'s; assented to, 
and supported in some degree, by Lord Liverpool; but contemned hy 
most of those who went out of office on Mr. Canning’s appointment 
to the premiership. Some of those measures were suggested long 
by members of the then opposition, and portions of them were 
carried through Parliament by Mr. Hluskisson and Mr. Peel; but 
the spirit of the policy was Mr. Canning’s, and he was supported 
in these his measures by the opposite side of the house, now 
with Administration. It was the deceased Premier who was the 
lifespring of all, whose penetrating mind foresaw that to stand 
still was ruinous. ‘That other nations, now peace had given them se- 
curity from interruption, would manufacture in a little time as well as 
ourselves. ‘That other countries will not remain idle that they may 
receive the products of British industry, and pay hard money for 
that with which they can supply themselves. Mr. Canning foresaw 
that this change must be met by carrying into effect the dictates of sound 
judgment, not the narrow exclusive views of interested clamour. ‘The 
principle of reciprocal benefit could alone secure to us our commerce, 
and keep up a demand which would incite us to perfect new articles of 
manufacture, to replace the deficiencies that must inevitably arise in the 
consumption of those in which other nations were gaining upon us, 
We might thus have the start in new branches of industry ; successively 
taking the lead in them, and profiting by them until the increasing 
skill of other nations again led us to open fresh sources of commer- 
cial wealth. He saw that new markets must be found as old ones 
were closed, and that infant countries were ever most advantageous to 
commerce ; he therefore, from true policy, gave such infant communi- 
ties the support of England, that he might thereby enrich her. His 
cabinet opponents would have had things left as they were; but Mr. 
Canning saw and felt the effect of the truism, that “nothing stands 
still,” reasoned profoundly upon it, and acted accordingly. 

It ill befits every-day men, or plodders through life in one pursuit, 
like Lord Eldon, to imagine that innovation and change are now for the 
first time to cease their action, still less, with their habitudes and capaci- 
ties, to condemn what they have not the natural power to comprehend. 
Minds for directing empires are the reverse of those which, narrowed 
by the drudgery of one dull pursuit, persuade themselves nothing 
under the skies can be right out of their accustomed orbit. Such per- 
sons, with unflinching obliquity of purpose, would force the destinies of 
the world into their own narrow petty track. Inflated with the most 
vulgar of human vanities, they set themselWwes up as infallible guides for 
all time ; as sovereign dictators to that genius, without which the states- 
man.is no better than the mill-horse going the same round of office 
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forms, and ending where he set out. It is the free unharnessed mind 
that must accomplish benefits for mankind; bound by no prejudices, 
linked to no one narrow pursuit, free to hold fast great truths, im. 
prove all available changes, and even sacrifice long cherished pre. 
dispositions, if they be found incompatible with sound philosophy, 
To foresee truly and provide for the future, is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the higher order of the human intellect only,—of the great 
spirits that are here and there scattered over the lapse of years, to 
lead mankind upwards and prevent retrocession. ‘The master-mind 
of Mr. Canning has only effected earlier that which time at a ater and 
less beneficial era would have itself effected ; bat it is this which marks 
the genius of the man. They who attempt to rob him of his just 
glory, or to decry those principles, to the expediency of which the bet- 
ter part of the country assented, must have something more than 
the hardihood of common ignorance to bear them out. ‘These, how- 
ever, are but one portion of the opponents of Mr. Canning. The bulk 
of the clergy of this country were, it is to be regretted, among the num- 
ber ; they who were once the lights of their time, the learned and most in 
tellectual of their age. But they have stood still in the race of knowledge, 
and suffered the community to pass them. Knowledge has no line of 
demarcation, more than commerce, which wiil permit men to sit down 
and suppose themselves at the ne plus ultra ot accumulation. Such, 
however, is the supposition of those, who, being the depositaries of 
knowledge as it stood fifty years ago, imagine the world has acquired 
nothing since, and judge as they would have done at that time, apply- 
ing the same rules to every thing, That they should support the 
measures of Mr. Canning, when they were themselves so much in arrear 
in the comprehension of the principles upon which he acted, might not 
be expected ; but that they should pertinaciously oppose him because 
their exclusive body, out of all the world, could not understand them, 
is a little too bad.” ‘The conduct of a large portion of the ‘ order” 
to Mr. Canning is more comprehensible. ‘They had not the sin of 
knowledge to answer for, and might plead ignorance. ‘They had 
naturally a repugnance to a reign of intellect, and still worse plebeian 
intellect. ‘They preterred an administration selected from among theit 
own dependents. Hence it was that most intellectual and equitable of 
peers, the Duke of Newcastle, pronounced Mr. Canning the most 
‘ profligate’ minister the country had seen. Hence it was that the bit- 
terest system of annoyance possible was carried on against him. They 
deemed the choice of the minister, the places, pensions, and property 
of che nation, their hereditary right; to control them for their own 
advantage, or that of their dependents. Confidence in their security 
and long possession made them believe the property of others their 
own. They must be taught better. They must experience that they 
are powerless in dictating to the Monarch; that they shall not hold in 
abeyance the authority of this great country for their private emolument ; 
that the liberties of the people are not to be the inheritance of a faction, 
nor the Crown the weathercock of a party behind the throne. They are 
to be shown that their bitterness towards the late minister, destitute of 
prinesple as it was, the nation can now see, from their sensitiveness, 
was grounded on no feeling for the national benefit, but on a crav- 
ing, selfish, sordx! desire to hold the country in bonds, that it might 
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administer to their purposes and be the instrument of their aggran~ 
dizement. In perpetuating this monstrous and usurped power, they 
would have succeeded but for the King’s firmness: hence their in+ 
domitable hatred to the minister who set them at nought and looked 
only to monarch and people for support. Can their united malice 
pow rob that minister of the most attenuated ray of his glory? Can 
they pluck one leaf from the laurel which the nation has placed upon 
his head, or deface the likeness of him which history will deliver to 
erity ? 

The conduct of Mr. Canning in foreign affairs was dictated by a ge- 
nius as happy as that in affairs at home. ‘There is no knowing cabinet 
secrets, or the latent obstacles a prime minister has to encounter in pro- 
moting his objects. South America, Portugal, and Greece, supply 
proofs that his conduct was in unison with public opinion, and that the 
later agreed with sound policy. We do not place much stress in politics 
upon the claims or interference of nations with one another, upon the 
score of pity or even justice, other than as they immediately or remotely 
promise mutual benefit. It was Mr. Canning’s policy to make Great 
Britain the protector of infant communities, because they make a pro- 
fitable return. He was a strong advocate for peace, because he saw 
it had triumphs more extensive and important and permanent than 
those of war—triumphs, not of airy glory, that beggar kingdoms, and 
leave an insolvent posterity, but that elevate nations to the loftiest 
pitch of prosperity. ‘The stimulus of war, on the contrary, always 
reacts, and is succeeded by a proportionate debility. It is madness for 
auation to be ruled by the chapter of accidents, after the Marquis of 
Lendonderry’s policy, instead of the institutes of reason and philosophy. 

Whether those who were lately connected with Mr. Canning in 
power, see by his decease an obstacle to their return to office removed, 
and again set their dark intrigues at work to grasp at place for its 
mere sordid emolument, and for the possession of the power by 
which they may gratify their hungry dependents, is now of no mo- 
ment, Should they ever obtain what they desire, a change from Mr. 
Canning’s policy will be a dangerous experiment; they must prepare 
for a civil war in Ireland, for disturbances in England, and meet all diffi- 
culties with sinking finances, and a destitution of popular confidence : 
a state of things they have not ability, integrity, or sagacity to com- 
bat successfully. It is to be hoped that the good sense and patriotism 
of the present men in power will keep them together. Since the 
comprehensive master-mind they were content should guide them, is 
now for ever removed from the cares of state, it is to be hoped they 
will make still greater sacrifices, if necessary, to prolong the career 
of policy they, under Mr. Canning, so honourably united to support. 

_ itdoes not appear that a mere craving love of place, as some would 
msinuate, was Mr. Canning’s characteristic. He quitted power with 
his early patron, Mr. Pitt; he might have retained it. He twice re- 
fused office in 1812. He stood aloof in the conspiracy formed against 
the late unfortunate Queen, Lately, he offered to retire altogether from 
Power, provided his sovereign would permit a ministry to be formed 
without him. He was the only member of the late Government who 
adhered to Mr. Pitt’s early politics. Leaving out the conduct of 
that minister respecting the French Revolution and the subsequent 
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war, all Mr. Canning’s late measures have been those which his 
friend would also have carried into effect had he lived. How base, 
then, are those who, upon the Catholic and other questions, make My 
Pitt the watch-word for tenets he never promulgated, and doctrines he 
never held! Mr. Canning in one of his latter speeches declared that, ip 
applying philosophy to politics, he only carried into effect Mr. Pitr’s 
own declarations. This, with the late publication of Mr. Pitt's corre. 
spondence with George III. on the Catholic question, (for which we 
are indebted to the odium theologicum, published for an opposite par. 
pose,) must carry conviction to every impartial mind, that the course 
of policy pursued by the late prime minister was no wild experiment, 
but the measure of a master-mind, for directing in the best channe| 
the energies of the people. Finally, and to his praise, he died poor. 

But the grave has closed over him—over a mimster peculiarly cop. 
stituted for the advanced state of knowledge and the promotion of the 
nation’s welfare. His alliance to liberal measures; to all connected 
with the public benefit, which is the result of sound judgment and su- 
perior comprehension; his assent to those principles of government 
which time has ripened ; his penetration which led him to fling be- 
hind him the prejudices of the past, and steer his course by the light 
of better principles; his splendid measures during his short actual 
possession of power—the reflection on all these deepens the public re- 
gret at his loss. He has left a triumphant and brilliant example for 
his successors to follow. If they pursue his track in politics, they can- 
not err, nor will the nation refuse them her lasting gratitude. Faults 
he had, and errors he may have committed, for who is beyond the 
frailty of our common nature !—but he had lofty and redeeming quali- 
ties. Alas! he is now beyond the voice of censure or glory. Yet, 
though the tongue of the scholar, the orator, and the statesman, be 
dumb for ever, England will inscribe his among the lofty intellects 
and proud names that figure on the scroll of her prouder history. 


LONDON LYRICS. 
Owen of Lanark. 
Weccoms, welcome, mighty stranger, 
eSemaiedie, 


To our 
Anchor'd safe from seas of danger, 
All your fears and doubts are o'er. 
Sable Jews and flaxen - eps 
Imitate ne more the : 
Wealth lies planted out in acres— 
Welcome, Owen of Lanark ! 


Parallelograms of Virtue, 
Haunts from human frailty free, 
Squares that Vice can ne'er do hurt to, 
Circles of New Harmony : 
Schemes that blossom while we view ‘em, 
Swamp and Prairie changed to park : 
Meum melting into tuum— 
Wondrous Owen of Lanark ! 
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Owen of Lanark. 


All a York, in mind pod hedy, . 
hac Naplo , and adores : 
hinerd tlre and Toddy 
ay 3 her fifteen hundred stores. 
"free io now looks bigger, 
reedom fans the kindred spark : 
no longer scowls on Nigger— 
“7; elcome, Owen of Lanars ! 


Lazarus lies down with Dives, 

Rich and poor no more are seen ; 
Baltimore one common hive is ; 

Busy bees, and thou their Queen. 
Uncle Ben lays down his rifle, 

While his } ‘ephew— rone to bark— 
Thanks his stars for at ere trifle,” 

Mighty Owen of Lanark ! 


Failing schemers, retrograders, 
Lawyers fattening on strife, 

Grim backwoodsmen, bankrupt traders, 
Squatters brandishing the knife : 

Busy Banks their Cents. up summing, 
Many a Master, many a Clerk, 

Drop their dollars at thy coming, 
Mighty Owen of Lanark ! 


Foe to titled Sirs and Madams, 
Prone Law’s blunders to redress, 
Washington nor ¢ Adams 
Ever saw thy e, 
Let John Bull’ s poll we BE pes 
Dub thee staring, dub stark : 
Solon of succeeding Age 
Welcome, Owen of Lanark ! 


Vast, I calculate, thy plan is 
Born to soar where others creep ; 
Lofty as the Alleganies, 
As the Mississippi deep. 
As the German Brothers mingle, 
Prone to sing “hark follow hark,” 
All our States, through dell and dingle, 
Hail thee, Owen of Lanark ! 


“‘ T’ve an item,” Boss and Peasant 
Feel quite mighty where you stray ; 
Competence is omnipresent, 
Poverty “ slick right away.” 
See our bipeds, “ like all —— 
Climbing up thy friendly ark 
Dub thee Sovereign Legi 
Welcome Owen of Lanark ! t 
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COLONEL VAN HALENS ESCAPE FROM THE DUNGEONS op 
THE INQUISITION.* 


Tue volumes before us happily combine the spirit and interest 
which generally belong to the detail of personal adventures, with the 
variety and information of a book of travels ; and while nothing can 
be more romantic than the scenes and events they describe, nothing 
can be more satisfactory than the proofs by which their reality is au- 
thenticated. Even, however, if the facts they contain were less 
strongly supported by the justificatory documents which the author 
has thought it necessary to append to his volumes, the captivatin 
frankness of Don Juan Van Halen, and the air of genuine sincerity a 
truth with which he relates things which autobiographers in general 
think proper to omit, would plead strongly with us in behalf of bis ve. 
racity, and induce us to set him down as a perfectly “ honest clironi- 
cler.” 

Don Juan Van Halen, after serving as an officer under Joseph Buo- 
naparte, renewed his allegiance to his “ legitimate” sovereign, Ferdi- 
nand the Beloved, when that amiable monarch re-entered Spain, and 
issued the Constitutional Code of the 4th of May, 1814. In a month 
—one little month, or ere his oaths were old, Ferdinand trampled 
upon all his obligations: the reign of political and religious fanaticism 
was re-established in all its pomp of darkness, and celebrated with 
human sacrifice and patriots’ groans. The Political Economists tell 
us that patriotism, like the other virtues, is only to be found in coun- 
tries where it leads to distinction. The distinction to which it led in 
Spain was certainly by no means to be envied. The ensigns of its 
honour were rags—its badge a halter—its highest elevation a scaffold. 
Spanish Liberty was cradled in caverns, and grew in dungeons. To 
the adventurous band that sought to force the tyrant to fulfil his vows, 
Van Halen, in early youth, allied himself: he became a member. of 
one of those secret societies, so famous afterwards for the persecutions 
endured by their members under the name of Spanish Freemasons.+ 

From the time of Ferdinand’s restoration till the year 1817, things 
had been steadily approaching to a political finish, and about that pe- 
riod the Government had reached the Turkish, or last point of despo- 
tism. Van Halen was appointed agent, or secretary, to a small asso- 
ciation of patriots—a virtuous few, who had formed a Holy Alliance in 
the cause of Spanish Regeneration, consisting of the virtuous and 
venerable Romero Alpuente, General Torrijos, and some officers of 
his brigade. The object of the Society was to gain throughout the 
country a sufficient number of individuals to effect risings in various 
parts of Spain in favour of the sacred charter of freedom ; and Van 


—-_-_-_—— 





* Narrative of Don Juan Van Halen's Imprisonment in the Dungeons of the |- 
uisition at Madrid, and his Escape in 1817 and 181%; to which are added his 
ourney to Russia, his Campaign with the Army of the Caucasus, and his retura 

to Spain in 1821. Edited from the original Spanish Maouscript, by the Author 
of ** Don Esteban,” and ‘* Sandoval.” In 2 vols. 

t See a very lively and interesting account of these societies in a recently pub- 

lished novel, entitled ‘* Sandoval, or the Spanish Freemason,” written by the it 
telligent Editor of ‘* Van Halen's Narrative.” 
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Halen was provided with introductions to several persons who were 
supposed to be favourable to the views of his mission. Among these 
was a person named Calvo, who was actually fed by the bounty of Van 
Halen, and who played the part of a double traitor to friendship and 
liberty, by betraying the secret of his benefactor to the tyrant. In pur- 
guance of an order from Madrid, Van Halen is thrown into the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition at Murcia. 


“It was five o'clock when we arrived before the gates of the Inquisition. 
The prisons of the new tribunal, although in a forward state, and carried 
on with greater activity than the rest of the building, were not yet com- 

ted; consequently I was to be confined in the dungeons of the old one. 

ly had we entered its gates, when the inquisitors and their subalterns 
made their appearance, and Irriberry delivered me into their hands, hinting 
to me that his mission was not yet terminated. The senior inquisitor then 
gave his orders to the gaoler, who, leading the way down a flight of stairs, 
guided me through several subterraneous passages to my dungeon, which 


" with four others had unfortunately survived the destruction of the principal 


of the building. 

“ These dungeons, constructed in the primitive times of the Inquisition, 
were on a level with the river Segura, that traversed the town ; so that the 
humidity, the cloud of gnats that entered through the narrow loop-holes 
with which the dungeon was partially lighted, the bench constructed of 
brick which served for a bed to the unhappy inmate, the chains and iron 
rings that hung from the walls, all contributed to render this abode the 
most frightful that ever met human sight. On being left alone in this place, 
my mind naturally recurred to the scenes of misery that these walls must 


have witnessed, and to the number of victims that must have sunk within 
this grave.” 


Here Van Halen endures many privations, sharpened by insults ; 
and, at length, is transferred to the Inquisition at Madrid. There are 
some curious and minute revelations irt this part of the book of “ the 
secrets of the prison-house,” and descriptions infinitely more striking, 
because more true, than have ever been penned by any romance-writer, 
of its damp and dusky recesses, the mysterious cruelty of its judges, 
and the habits of its familiars. One of the latter gives Van Halen the 
following encouraging picture of the Inquisitorial mode of converting 


heretics :— 


“ Assuming more than ever an air of humility, he said with his usual fe- 
minine voice, which, coming from a tall and corpulent man, made him ap- 
dtd ridiculous, —‘ He will gain nothing here who behaves ill to us: we 

ve a remedy for every disease. I recollect that when I was still a boy, 
and the father-in-law of Don Marcelino the chief gaoler, there wasa French 
jeweller confined in these prisons, who was a most pertinacious heretic. He 
took it into his head to deny every thing to the Holy Tribunal, and to be- 
have uncivilly to the gaolers ; and finally refused to take any food or see any 
one. One day, when his dungeon was to be cleaned, and himself removed to 
another, the ler, on opening the gates, found him armed with a log of 
wood which he had torn from the side of the bed, and with which he 

ned to knock him down, if he attempted to enter. Perhaps, you 
imagine,’ he added, with a satisfied air, ‘that that gabacho* had his own way, 
and was left there to die, cursing like a renegade, and without confessing 
crime? Not so indeed ; the gaoler locked the doors without attempting 
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to disarm him, and informed the fiscal of it, who immediately caused six 
soldiers to come from the square of Santo Doningo, close by, where a 

de garde was stationed ; and first administering to them the oath of . 
ordered them to the dungeon of the heretic to secure him. The first of the 
soldiers who went in was knocked down by the Frenchman; but Don Mar. 
celino’s father-in-law, who was aman of uncommon resolution and resources, 
suddenly armed the soldiers with lighted torches, which proved more useful 
than their bayonets or any other weapon. No sooner these men commenced 
dabbing his face with the lights than that son of Lucifer remained a moment 
stupified, and the next was rolling on the ground. No resistance after that; 
he was as quiet as a lamb, whilst a strong pair of fetters and another pair of 
manacles prevented his showing his tricks again, though at last he died of 
despair, without manifesting the least contrition ; so great was the influence 
which the devil exerted over his soul.’” 


There is a very curious and characteristic description of Van Halen's 
secret interview with Ferdinand ; and some sketches of the method of 
examination adopted by the Inquisitors, which would be ludicrous, if 
we could laugh in treating of such a subject. After a thousand petty 
annoyances and positive sufferings, Van Halen is subjected to the tor- 
ture, to induce him to discover his accomplices in a pretended con- 
spiracy. 


“ At about eight o'clock at night of the same day (Nov. 20th), Don Ju- 
anito entered my dungeon with a lantern in his hand, followed by four other 
men, whose faces were concealed by a piece of black cloth, shaped above the 
head like a cone, and falling over the shoulders and chest, in the middle of 
which were two holes for the eyes. I was half asleep when the noise of the 
doors opening awoke me, and by the dim light of the lantern I perceived 
those frightful apparitions. Imagining I was labouring under the effects of 
a dream, I earnestly gazed awhile on the group, till one of them approach- 
ed, and pulling me by the leather strap with which my arms were bound, 
gave me to understand by signs that I was to rise. Having obeyed this sum- 
mons, my face was covered with a leather mask, and in this manner I was 
led out of the prison. After walking through various passages on a level 
with that of my dungeon, we entered a room, where I heard Zorrilla order 
my attendants to untie the strap. 

“ The agitation of the moment permitted me to utter only a few words, 
which, however, were not listened to, and I was hurried away to the farther 
end of the room, the gaoler and his assistants exerting all their strength to 
secure me. Having succeeded in raising me from the ground, they placed 
under my arm-pits two high crutches, from which I remained suspended ; 
after which my right arm was tied to the corresponding crutch, whilst the 
left being kept in a horizontal position, they encased my hand open in 4 
wooden glove extending to the wrist, which shut very tightly, and from 
which two large iron bars ran as far as the shoulder, keeping the whole in 
the same position in which it was placed. My waist and legs were similarly 
bound to the crutches by which I was supported ; so that I shortly remained 
without any other action than than that of breathing, though with diff- 
culty. After forty-eight hours, during which my arms had been constantly 
pinioned, L did not, till this moment, very acutely feel the pain caused by 
the tightness of the new binding. 

“ Having remained a short time in this painful position, that unmerciful 
tribunal returned to their former charges. Zorrilla with a tremulous voice, 
that seemed to evince his thirst for blood and vengeance, repeated the first 
of those he had just read, namely, whether I did not belong to a society 


whose object was to overthrow our holy religion, and the august throne of 


our catholic sovereign? I replied, that it was impossible I should plead 
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ilty to an accusation of that nature: ‘Withoutany subterfuge, say whe- 
itis so,’ he added in an tone. 

«It is not, Sir,’ I replied. The glove which guided my arm, and which 
seemed to be resting on the edge of a wheel, began now to turn, and with 
its movements I felt by degrees an acute pain, especially from the elbow to 
the shoulder, a general convulsion throughout my frame, and a cold sweat 
overspreading "7 face. The interrogatory continued ; but Zorrilla’s ques- 
tien of ‘Is itso? Is it so?’ were the only words that struck my ear amidst 
the excruciating pain I endured, which became so intense that 1 fainted 
away and heard no more the voices of those cannibals.” 


Other tortures are added to these: 


“As -“ as one in the morning, I heard the distant sounds of bolts be- 
coming louder and louder, till the doors of my dungeon turning upon their 


ae, I saw, by the feeble glimmerings of a lamp, the odious countenance 
of 


illa, who came in, followed by Don Juanito. 1 was lying on my bed 
when they entered, but the former, with his usual arrogance, ordered me 
to rise, murmuring all the while at the slow manner in which I was obliged 
to obey his commands. Among my other sufferings, I had been incessantly 
tormented by an excessive thirst, caused by a burning fever, which, as I was 
deprived of the use of my arms, I had repeatedly, but vainly, endeavoured 
to quench nay, in one of my attempts I had been unfortunate enough to 
7 the water that remained in the jug. Unable to resist the intolerable 
irst by which I was consumed, and overcoming my repugnance to ask any 
favours from my keepers, I begged them earnestly to give me a little water 
todrink. Disregarding my prayer, they proceeded to search my person in 
amanner the most offensive to my feelings, and then looked under the 
mattress, and even examined the seams of the pillow, as well as my watch, 
which hung at the bed-head. 

“The search being concluded, I again entreated them to give me some 
water in the name of that religion so often blazoned by the members of the 
holy tribunal. Zorrilla, who heard me with a countenance in which the 
secret pleasure he felt at my distress was strongly depicted, ordered the 
gadler to bring a jug of water which was usually kept in the passage, and to 
pour some out into the washing-basin, and then tnrning himself towards me, 
said in a heartless and disdainful tone, ‘ Drink there, like the savages of 
Africa, since you would fain have as much religion as they.” 


We should be delighted in this place to quote the romantic details of 
Van Halen’s escape from the Inquisition, through the courage, gene- 
rosity, and constancy of a simple-hearted and gentle maiden, who was 
engaged in the menial duties of the prison. The whole of this part of 
the book is full of the deepest and most enchaining interest, and ex- 
Cites, alternately, love, tenderness, pity, and curiosity, to a degree 
almost painful. It has all the vividness, rapidity, and beauty, of a 

werful romance, and, at the same time, is touched with all the 

ce of truth. We cannot find room for the whole adventure, and we 
will not spoil the entireness of the picture by selecting any of its de- 
tached scenery and groups. ‘The whole of his adventures in quitting 
i sess a simnifar interest and animation. Before we leave the 
volume, we shall venture on two sketches of a lively character. 
The first is a spirited and novel account of Ferdinand’s celebrated 


“The camarilla takes its name from a small room in the King’s apartments, 
formerly destined as a sitting-room for the attendants of the second class, 
whose office was to answer the King’s bell. The pleasure which Ferdi- 
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nand, even from his infancy, always found in the company of the lowest 
and most sp senane af the royal household, made him so often fre. 
uent this place, that at last it became the general rendezvous of his 
riends, at the head of which was Chamorro, a fellow who had been 
waterman the greater of his life, and who accompanied the King to 
France in a very inferior situation. There also figured Ramirez de Arel. 
lano, who, from a shoe-black of the royal household, had ascended to the 
office of spy on both sexes, and was afterwards invested with the public 
character of chamberlain to his Majesty, as well as with that of honorary 
familiar of the Holy Office. As it was in the camarilla where most favours 
and offices were dispensed, all the swarm of ambitious intriguers flocked 
there to obtain admittance ; so that the anterooms of the ministers were 
deserted, their porters lost their scandalous perquisites, and the ancient 
monopoly of the clerks in the offices of the secretary of state was annulled. 
Soon a numerous tertulia (an evening society), composed of monks, inquisi- 
tors, counsellors, servile and mercenary poets, military sycophants, and a few 
Americans on the look-out for places, and enemies to the independence of 
their country, was formed in the camarilla. These were the elements with 
which the secret society, called by some ‘The Anchor of the Faith and of 
the King,’ began their labours.” 


The following account of a fete given by the nobles of Murcia, must 
be allowed to outdo even the outdoings of those romance writers, who 
have loved to exercise their mocking wit at the expense of Spanish 
poverty and pride :— 


* Situated in the midst of a rich and fertile country, and enjoying one of 
the finest climates, Murcia is one of the towns where the clerical power 
rises in all its pride, and shares the blessings of the land with a badly edu- 
cated nobility, whose ignorance can be equalled only by their vanity. 

** A few days after my arrival at that city, I was invited to a ball given 
by the latter to celebrate Easter Sunday. The etiquette that preceded the 
invitations, the informations taken respecting the rank and character of the 
guests, and the researches made into their pedigrees, as well as the arms 
that adorned the front of the house destined for the festival, all seemed to 
promise the greatest magnificence. The whole orchestra, however, consisted 
of two blind fiddlers, whom I had the same day met playing in the streets; 
and the refreshments were in perfect unison with the music ; a few pitchers 
of water, served by two servants clothed in old liveries, being all that the 
munificence of the Murcian nobility could afford. In contemplating this 


scene, I could not but repeat to myself the old Spanish proverb, which says, 
vanidad y pobreza, todo en una pieza.” 


At the commencement of Van Halen’s second volume, we find him 
compelled, by the narrowness of his finances, to enter into the service 
of Russia. His liberal principles form an alarming obstacle to his 
appointment ; but at last he has the good fortune to be admitted as 
major into the army of the Caucasus, then commanded by General 
Yermolow, Of this admirable soldier and excellent man (who is now 
in this country) Van Halen speaks with uniform affection and respect : 
it may be interesting to some of our readers who have met him m 


England, to look at the following picture of him, as he appeared in 
Russia :— 


“ On reaching the general’s quarters, we found that the dinner had been 
ready an hour; but as he was on this day engaged in preparing his des- 
patches for the Emperor, in which he usually gave the most circumstantial 
accounts of the operations of his army, we still found time to spare. General 
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Yermolow, usually called by his Christian name, Alexis Petrowitch® is al- 
ways his own secretary, confidant, and counsellor, According to the opi- 
nion of several distinguished persons of the capital, his confidential corre- 
dence with the Emperor Alexander is of the highest interest, as it is 
with sublime sentiments, patriotic views, disinterested advice, and 
impartiality ; this modern Belisarius having no other ambition than the true 
rity of his country, and the splendour of his sovereign’s throne, 
Crondiow appeared too careless of his personal safety, by absen 
himself from us, and venturing beyond the reach of a sentry, mar | 
only by some of the country people, probably spies, who, like the rest of the 
inhabitants of the Caucasus, never part with their daggers even in their 
sleep. 1 made this remark to some of the officers, who replied, that the 
ral trusted so much to the respect which he inspired even to his most 
inveterate enemies, that he never thought of danger ; and he was moreover 
rsuaded, that were he to act otherwise, he would lose much of the prestige 
te enjoyed among a people who prize nothing so highly as personal courage. 

“ oe spends most of his afternoons in active occupations, and ge- 
nerally in the company of the young aid-de-camps, whom he takes a plea- 
sure in forming ; but to none of whom he ever shows the least iality, 
which frequently excites jealousy, and spreads disunion among the officers 
ofanarmy. His orders, whether written or verbal, are intrusted by him to 
the one oe happens to be near his person. 

“| have learned from persons who have known General Yermolow from 
his youth, that he always took the greatest pleasure in literary pursuits, and 
is deeply read in the classics. It is not surprising then if, with his studious 
habits, he should detest both drinking and gambling, the last of which, so 
difficult to repress among his countrymen, he never tolerates. Indeed, it is 
the only thing in which he is intolerant, particularly if he feels any esteem 
for the person addicted to this vice. 

“In the evening, when the friends who form his society withdraw, and 
his occupations permit it, he returns to his books and papers; and as he 
never uses a watch, he seldom quits his studies till the sentry stationed near 
his window, who is purposely placed there by his friends, reminds him of the 
lateness of the hour, by the noise he makes when he is relieved. He then 
throws himself on his couch, and before the cannon announces the dawn, he 
is already on foot and visiting the camp. Such is the invariable conduct of 
aman bearing the weight of a multitude of cares, fatigues, and responsi- 
bility, in the most extensive and complicated government of the Russian 
empire, especially at a time when its southern frontiers are in a state of in- 
surrection. ‘To treat the soldiers as if they were his own brothers ; to spare 
their blood as much as possible, and insure and consolidate their successes ; 
to make himself loved and respected by all those under his orders ; to be 
neither rash nor timid, as says the Latin motto of his coat of arms ;—such 
is Alexei Petrowitch to his friends and his enemies.” 


The author’s journey through Russia to Georgia is full of amuse- 
ment and information; but we cannot afford to follow him seriatim, and 
most therefore content ourselves with quoting a few desultory pas- 
sages. We begin with a midnight adventure: 


“The night was rather dark, and we had not seen the figure of our 
postilion, or even heard his voice ; but we suspected, by the slowness of his 
movements, that he was some old crony of his master. On arriving towards 
the end of the relay, he began to blow a bugle with all his might, surprising 











* The Russians, whatever be their rank, call each other by their Christian names ; 
thus, if even a drummer has occasion to mention the general-in-chief's name, he 
always says, Alexei Petrowitch, which in Russian means Alexis son of Peter. 
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us with a number of flourishes. Mr. Koch informed me that we were yo; 

to cross a small river, and that the blast with which we had been regaled nm 
a warning for the bargeman. Our vehicle then stopped before the door of 
an inn, which stood on an elevated spot, and the postilion, alighting, asked 
Mr. Koch's permission to enter the inn to drink a glass of brandy, whilst the 
bargeman answered his sign. It was midnight, and we expected soon t» 
cross the river ; but after waiting a quarter of an hour for Eis seta and 
seding that the fellow did not come out, I alighted and proceeded towards 
a window, where a light was perceivable. As I looked through it, I say 
what I certainly did not expect, but what convinced me that the flourishes 
of his bugle were addressed to a very different person from the bargeman, 
Our ilion was sitting near a table with a huge flagon beside him, and g 
wench on his knee. voked beyond expression at this unseasonable 
courtship, I shook the window till it flew open, and, before my companion 
had time to alight and witness the scene, both the hero and the heroine 
came to the door of the inn, the latter holding a lantern in her hand, by 
which 1 observed she was an ugly kitchen wench of about eighteen, and he 
@ young man of five-and-twenty. Displeased with my interruption, he 
muttered something at my impatience, and at the unseasonableness of my 
call, and again blew his bugle, though by no means so vigorously as he had 
before done, after which we gained the Lens, and continued our way with- 
out farther interruption.” 


The following anecdote might make even the wife of a Stock-Ex- 
change agent pdlir d’envie : 


“In Russia the consumption of tea is very considerable, and, conse. 
quently, an article much in demand at this fair. One merchant alone, who 
had just arrived with his caravan from the frontiers of China, had this year 
= sale teas to cw sag oe tage of cw gel This man, who came 

ways accompani young wife, a y ing man rsonal 
sttwentions, rts rmed a journey to China at the han of hia cena 
One day we met this lady at a shop buying four shawls, for which she paid 
12,000 roubles. We were surprised at seeing that a woman, who scarcely 
frequented society for twenty days in the year, (most of ber time being spent 
in travelling,) should waste so much money in mere articles of luxury ; but 
she explained the riddle to us, when she noticed our surprise, by saying ins 
very graceful manner, that ‘as her husband liked to see her dressed in the 
European fashion, she t those articles to wear them in their journey 
through the deserts, her only happiness consisting in pleasing him.’’ 


The following details relating to the army ate extremely curious, 
and easily account for the wonderfully small expense at which Russia 
supports an enormous standing army : 


“ The colonel of a regiment in Russia is bound, both morning and even- 
ing, to keep open table for all his officers, pay the music of the regiment, 
whether of infantry or cavalry, defray all the expenses of the hospital of 
his cantonment, and take charge of the handiwork of every article for the 
complete equipment of his regiment ; so that the Emperor, or, in other 
w the crown, furnishes each regiment with only the pay, arms, leathers, 
cloths, copper and iron, and a certain sum for the remount of the cavalry. 
Thus, it is calculated, in Russia, and especially in Georgia, that an infantry 
soldier completely equipped for war, his arms excepted, costs the govern- 
ment twenty-five roubles (assignats), which are equivalent to 14 sterling. 





——" 


* Tea is dearer at Nijnel than in England or North America ; but the flavour 
is mach finer than that which crosses the seas. 
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«With respect to the colonel’s table, whether he be absent or not, it is 


rovided at his house, either with music or without, according to the 

pleasure of him who presides, who is the officer highest in rank. Lf a r 

, he is always hos ae received, and placed beside the president, 
provided only that he be introduced by one of the officers. 


#Qn the other hand, the colonel, to he able to mest the great ex 
hich he incurs in thus supporting the reziment, has the right of em Suiae, 
in time of peace, the third part of his troops for his own benefit, du cer- 
tain months in the year, when the military instr:.ctions are suspended, The 
glidiers then become masons, carpenters, smiths, &c. or engaged in what- 
ever occupation they i be hired for; so that as they are furnished by 
the colonel with suitable dresses, that their uniforms may not suffer during 
the time a are thus employed, they cannot be recegnised as soldiers 
except by their mustachios. Besides, there are always a2rtain number of 
them employed in the workshops belonging to the regiment in every de- 

jon of trade ; consequently every thing that can possibly be wanted in 
the corps is made by the soldiers.” 


Of the barbarism of the Caucasian tribes, the following anecdote 
affords a tremendous illustration : 


“ Opposite to our encampment, on the other side of the Alazann, and 
at a distance of eighteen or twenty wersts, is the city of Belohakan, situated 
at the foot of the Caucasus, and inhabited by the Eingalos, a people whom 
the Lesghis keep in the most horrible state of slavery, and who formerly 
belonged to Georgia ; but who being too industrious, and attached to their 
native soil, would never abandon it, during the different revolutions which 
that country has undergone, and became subject to their present masters. 
That city carries on a great trade with Teflis, principally in bourkas, which 
are manufactured there ; and as the traders pass through Karakhach, our 
colonel; who was the commandant of this district, and from whom they 
must obtain a passport for Georgia, was obliged to have near him an Ein- 
galo, who understood the Russian language, and served as interpreter. This 
man had become so familiarized. with the officers, that the colonel allowed 
him:to sit at our table. One day we remarked that the interpreter was 
absent, a circumstance which seldom occurred ; but, as we were finishing 
our dessert, he entered the dining-room in high spirits, bringing under his 
arm a bundle, carefully tied, which, he said, contained a fine water melon 
for our dessert. This fruit, in the middle of December, is considered a 
es delicacy, and we all expressed a wish that he should produce it, when 

immediately untied the bundle, and, to our great horror, we beheld the 
head of a Lesghi, whom he had killed in fight on the other side of the 
Alazann during a sporting expedition, roll on the table. Disgusted at this 
action, which among these barbarous mountaineers would pass ns an excel- 
lent joke, we all rose from table, and retired to another apartment, whilst 
the Eingalo sat down to dinner, and, at every mouthful he took, amused 
with turning the head, which he kept close to his plate, first one 

way and then another.” 


Van Halen concurs with all other travellers in his report of the con- 
sammate beauty of the Circassian women : 


“ We observed two women looking out of a balcony, and earnestly beckon- 
tous. We were the more surprised at their appearance, as we believed 
that the Mahometan women of the Caucasus, like those of Persia, were 
strictly confined to the interior of their houses, or that, at all events, they 
never went unveiled, a custom which we found was not general among the 
inhabitants of the Caucasus. We, however, gntered the house, and. saw in 
the court two Russian grenadiers, who, by a mistake of their corporal, had 
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taken their quarters here, and whose presence was the cause of the ingyj 
manifested by the two ladies, who, with an old man, were the only inhabis 
ants of the house. Whilst the soldiers were explaining these things to 
they appeared at the top of the stairs, and again renewed their invitation }, 
violent gesticulations. On a nearer approach, we guessed by their age thy 
they were mother and daughter. The former, who still preserved much 
the freshness and beauty of youth, wore very wide trowsers, a short tunj, 
and a veil, which fell in graceful folds on her back, while round her neck sh, 
had some valuable jewels, thoeith badly mounted. With respect to th 
daughter, who was scarcely fifteen years of age, she was so extraordinari) 
beautiful, that both my companion and myself remained awhile motionless, 
and struck with admiration. Never in my life have 1 seen a more perfec 
form. Her dress consisted of a short white tunic almost transparent, fastened 
only at the throat by a clasp. A veil, negligently thrown over one shoulder, 
permitted part of her beautiful ebony tresses to be seen. Her trowsers were 
of an extremely fine tissue, and her socks of the most delicate workmanship, 
The old man received us in a room adjoining the staircase: he was seated 
on the carpet, smoking a small pipe, according to the custom of the inha. 
bitants of the Caucasus, who cultivate tobacco. He made repeated signs to 
us to sit down, that is to say, in the Asiatic manner, a posture ext 
inconvenient for those who like ourselves wore long and tight trowsery, 
whilst the two beautiful women on their side earnestly seconded his request, 
We complied with it, though it was the first time that either of us had made 
the essay. The ladies, having left the room for a moment, returned -withs 
salver of dried fruits, and a beverage made of sugar and milk ; but 1 was s 
much engaged in admiring their personal attractions, that I paid but litte 
attention to their presents. It appeared to me an inconceivable caprice of 
nature to have produced such prodigies of perfection amidst such a rude and 
barbarous peo fe, who value their women less than their stirrups. My com- 
panion, ae like myself was obliged to accept of their refreshments, re- 
marked to me, whilst the old man was conversing with them, what celebrity 
a woman so transcendently beautiful as the daughter was would acquire in 
— of the capitals of Europe, had she but received the benefits of a suitable 
ucation.” 


From the following account of the Club of Teflis, even the Univer- 
sity Club might derive some hints of improvement. 


“ The club of Teflis, which had been but lately established, was projected 
by both the civil and military authorities of the capital during the absence 
of General Yermolow, towards the close of 1819. This general, who being 
a single man could not hold assemblies in which ladies might participate, 
and who wished to draw closer the social ties between the European and 
Georgian ladies by means of such an establishment, on his arrival encov- 

as much as possible the evening assemblies held there. A yast edifice, 
which had been just built in the new city by one of the most opulent Arme 
nians of Teflis, was destined for this purpose ; and a general subscripti 
among the officers, employés, and Georgians of distinction, residing at Telflis, 
was raised to meet the expenses of the establishment. A library, which 
would soon contain a large collection of books, as there were many contri- 
butors to it, was formed ; several of the German and French journals were 
taken in; some rooms appropriated for reading, and others for cards, to 
which both subscribers and foreigners might repair every evening. The 
club, besides, contained several spacious ball-rooms, with orchestras in the 
centre. A Dalmatian landlord of an hotel, who had been made prisoner 
during Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, and carried by a Russian general to 
Georgia, was engaged to furnish the refreshment and suppers with which thes 
parties generally terminated. Ina word, every measure was taken to make 
this establishment prosper, and answer the object of the projectors. 
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« At first man individuals of the Georgian nobility seemed averse to the 
introduction of novelty, and showed some reluctance to share in its ad- 
vantages. Their prejudice against it, however, soon gave way ; though the 
isdies could not be induced to attend until the arrival of General Yermolow 
at Teflis. But, as the European dances were unknown to them, it was only 
during supper-time that they came in closer contact with the European 
ladies and gentlemen ; that is, whenever the extreme jealousy of their hus- 
hands did not interfere; so that in general the Georgian ladies formed 
their dances in another saloon, from which issued the harsh sounds of 
timbrels and tambourines, which they however seemed to prefer to the 
more harmonious ones of the orchestra of the club. 

« The Turcomans, who during their stay at Teflis were invited to these 
assemblies, led by their natural inclination for every thing Asiatic, paid 
little attention to the European dances, and spent most of their time in the 
saloon where the Georgian ladies were. These men, who were accustomed 
to enjoy these amusements only in their harems, appeared greatly astonished 
at the liberty with which, in their opinion, the ladies danced before the as- 
sembled party, and could scarcely contain their rapture at seeing the volup- 
tuous attitudes and contortions of the Georgian ladies. 

« Prince Madatoff, who though belonging to an ancient Armenian family is 

much attached to the European customs, gave a ball at his house in 
Tedls, which is one of the best in that city, and which he had at great ex- 
pense furnished in the European manner, inviting to his party all the fo- 
reigners then in the capital, among whom were the two English majors, and 
the Turcomans. ‘The astonishment of the latter, who were expressly con- 
ducted to the ball-room, was still greater than at the club, when they 
observed both sexes waltzing together. Every one present thought that 
these men, who had very gravely seated themselves in the Asiatic manner 
on the fine sofas in the saloon, and whose eyes were immovably fixed on the 
pulling, and, as they thought, embraces of the waltzers, would have gone 
outof their minds. Imagining that these dances must terminate in some 
strange manner, they were incessantly questioning Colonel Mouravieff, by 
whom they were always accompanied, respecting it, and telling him that he 
had brought them to a dangerous and colaeaa paradise.” 


The Author “ catches a Tartar,” of whom we have the following 
anecdote : 


“The Tartar whom I had seen in the morning decorated with the cross 
of the legion of honour, and whom I had desired to seek me after the bat- 
tle, presented himself to me at night, whilst the groans of the wounded and 

qui ceive of the sentries alone interrupted the silence of our bivouac. I 
asked him if he spoke French, to which he affirmatively answered me in 
language. ‘ Who gave you that decoration ?’ 

“*The Emperor, at Wagram,’ he replied ; ‘and to-day I should have 
won another, had he seen us.’ 

“He then drew from his bosom a parchment pocket-book, that hung at 
his neck by asilk cord, and in which he had his diploma. This he put into 
my hands that I might examine it, and afterwards continued his narrative, 

ich, though amusing, was greatly spoiled by his outrageous boasting. He 
spoke of Spain, of Madrid, of the Plaza de la Cevada, (where criminals are 
executed,) of his exploits, and lastly of his amorous adventures, especially 
with a woman, an orange-vender, of the name of Colasa, whom he described 
in a manner that seemed to place the truth of his narrative beyond a 
doubt. This man belonged to the corps of Mamelukes who followed Na- 
poleon from Egypt, and who were afterwards incorporated with the imperial 
guard. He had been present with hig sqyadron in Madrid, and taken an 
active part in the sanguinary proceedings of the memorable 2nd of May, 
1808. I then questioned him in Spanish, and received very pertinent an- 
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sewers in that language, delivered with a vivacity and jecularity whj 

me overlook his ridioelous boesting. In fine, this singular pemeang 
made a prisoner in Russia during Napoleon's retreat from Moscow, any 
restored to his native country, Karabah, where, whenever that p = 
assembled its contingent, he came forward either for himself or as a gy), 
stitute for any who disliked the service.” 


Van Halen finally returns to his native country, and in 
through the Austrian States, meets with the following adventure. 


“ Soon after alighting, we presented ourselves to the Austrian genera) 
Prince Reuss Plauen, who, in his peculiar diffuse manner, informed me that 
my stay at Leopold was likely to be long, as the Aulic Council had not ym 
determined what course to pursue with me; and he gave a tolerably broad 
hint to my companion, that be possente might well be dispensed with, as | 
should be properly taken care of. 

“ This was more fully explained on our withdrawing to the hotel, wher 
we found a grenadier waiting to keep me company, and who was so exact ip 
the discharge of his duty that he would not allow me to retire to my bed. 
room without following close at my heels. Major Tarakanow remonstrated 
with the general against this useless and ridiculous vigilance ; but he wis 
not attended to ; so that the time for his return having arrived, he bade m 
adieu, and I remained in the custody of my grenadier. Nothing could be 
more annoying to me than the perpetual presence of this body-guard, who, 
u one occasion, however, afforded me much amusement. Having re- 
ceived an invitation to dine with the general-commandant of Leopold, and 
accepted it with the view of endeavouring to obtain some information te 
specting the cause of my detention here, I proceeded duly attended by my 
sentry, who, to my utter astonishment, followed me into the general's apart- 
ments, where he stood by my side as if he were my shadow, moving wherever 
I moved, and lastly posting himself behind my chair during the repas, 
without moving a limb or scarcely a muscle, the rigid gravity of his counte- 
nance heightening the ludicrous effect which his erect and immovable po 
ture imparted.” , 

We have not time to sketch the rest of Van Halen’s adventures, or 
to notice the events that led to his return to Spain. In alluding to the 
scenes through which he passed, however, we may mention, as emi- 
nently spirited and picturesque, the Author's description of the habits 
of the Russians of all classes—their modes of life—their festivals and 
religious ceremonies—Petersburgh, Moscow, and other Russian cities: 
their palaces, churches, convents, ports, army, navy, military colonies 
—the road to Georgia, Kalmucks, Cossacks, &c.—the Russian Em 
bassy to Persia—the Caucasus and its tribes—the Georgian Campaiga 
—a sketch of Georgia, its monuments, aspect, commerce, and anec- 
dotes of its inhabitants and chiefs—the country and its woods of roses 
—anecdotes of the Tartar princes—the Crimea, &c. &c. 

We must now reluctantly conclude, regretting only, that the law 
which limits a notice of this kind to a few pages, prevents us from 
increasing the interest of our article, by increasing its length, 
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COMMON SENSE AND COMMON HONESTY. 


«Communi sensu plané caret, inquimus, Ehbeu! 
Quam temeré in nosmet legem saacimus iniquam.”—Horar, 


Ip, at any time, it is asserted that a given act is contrary to common 
sense, or that common honesty requires a given line of conduct to 
be pursued, we are too apt to take it for granted that all has been 
said; and to set down the unhappy culprit for a noodle, (or as the 
case may be, rogue,) who has the hardihood and independence to 
sect and think in defiance of such authorityy Upon what foundation 
this is done, it is not very easy to explain. If by common sense and 
common honesty, that degree and kind of these qualities is intended 
shich are common in society, and to be found in nine out of every 
ten persons our “conversation copes withal,” they must afford but 
feeble guarantees for the fitness of things; and are assuredly the 
last standards by which a “ good man and true” would choose to re- 
gulate his thoughts and actions. All this, perhaps, may appear suffi- 
gently common-place ; and it may be thought that “there needs no 
to tell us” what is before the eyes of all mankind. But the moral 
world, like any other raree-show, is rendered considerably more in- 
telligible to the mass of mankind by the good services of some one 
to direct the eye in its selection of objects; or, in showman’s parlance, 
tomake folks ‘see what we shall see.” All common-place as this 
estimate of the world’s sense and honesty may be, few give themselves 
the trouble to profit by its knowledge, or to inquire into the causes 
of the fact. Not but that they lie near enough to the surface. Every 
falsehood in vogue, every received prejudice, is a part of the common 
sense of mankind;—and every act that is neither penal, nor contrary 
to the practice of “les gens comme il faut,” is a parcel of common ho- 
nesty. In other words, common sense is the sense of those who never 
inquire; and common honesty, the honesty of which the hangman 
is the legitimate parent. Neither the wisdom, nor the moral science 
of the mass of mankind, extends far beyond the simplest truths; and 
the species are much more indebted to their instincts and passions, 
than to their reason and principle, for the little order and regularity 
which exist in their social intercourse. Every thing in nature and in 
society is complex. The phenomena, moreover, are incessantly chang- 
ing. How, then, are such aggregates to be seized and comprehended 
by those whose hourly existence depends upon their hourly industry ? 
Philosophy, it is true, is constantly at work to simplify the imbroglio ; 
to unravel those mysteries which the people want taste and leisure to 
study for themselves, and to insense the multitude (I like that Hiber- 
hicism) on their dearest interests: but then one half of her labours 
is contemptuously or indignantly rejected by the world, as contrary to 
common sense,—libelled, calumniated, fined, and imprisoned ; and 
before the other half is acknowledged and adopted, circumstances 
change, and the result is no longer applicable to public use. An ap- 
peal to common sense is therefore too frequently an appeal to error 
and falsehood; or at best to some one of those naked and unfruitful 
truisms, which, however abstractedly self-evident, are rarely applica- 
ble to the complex contingencies of~life, and to the individual man. 
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There is no proposition so absurd, or so mischievous, that it has no, 
at some time or other received the sanction of this very €q Ui Vocal 
authority. In New Zealand, common sense is not shocked at roassi 
and eating one’s fellow creatures: nor is the common sense of the 
Hindoos more alive to the horrors of a Suttee. The COMMON senge 
of Egypt once bowed down in worship to an onion; and thought itself 
as well justified in persecuting the opponents of that very say 
idolatry, as if it had been an orthodox inquisitor. The worship of the 
“caur sacré” is according to the common sense of French ultras. 
and “ Death to the Constitution” is an undeniable maxim of commog 
sense, in the Escurial and the Tuileries. ‘That truthjis a libel, is, 
part of the common sense of lawyers; and to denounce a convicted 
felon, and thereby to put the public on its guard against fraud, is, o9 
the same authority, adjudged to be more highly penal than a personal 
assault. Indeed it may generally be asserted, that nothing is more 
different from the common sense of the enlightened, than that which 
illumines the interior of a judge’s wig. The judicial condemnation of 
witches is no longer, it is true, common sense, or common law ; neither 
is the cure of scrofula by the royal touch esteemed “ according to 
Hoyle.” In general, whatever is profitable to the few, and injurious 
to the many—whatever it is the interest of any considerable body, 
corporate, or aggregate, to pass current in the world, will in the long 
run be accepted as common sense verity. No matter how absurd in 
argument, or contradictory to the senses, a proposition may be; when 
once it is hardily and steadily asserted for truth, common sense ac- 
quiesces with the most servile docility ; and philosophy may roar in 
its ear, till it is as hoarse as a raven, or till it is set in the stocks as 
a brawler, without making the slightest impression on the world’s 
constitutional credulity. Of this, no more pregnant example can be 
afforded, than in the verdicts of English juries in libel cases ; which in 
spite of the known statute that appoints the jury to decide both on the 
fact and the law, are so frequently awarded at the bidding of the judge, 
to the total overthrow, not only of the liberty of the press, but of 
all our most simple and elementary notions of right and wrong. | In 
such cases we know not which most to admire, the common sense of 
those who submit thus implicitly to be led by the nose, to the injury 
of their own dearest rights—or that of the public, who tamely look on, 
and make no effort to obtain a declaratory law, to teach the lawyers that 
there is some difference between truth and falsehood, between censure 
and calumny. 

Common sense takes great credit to itself for what it pleases to call 
the universality of its judgments upon the great points of morals. It 
acknowledges, I allow, the general fitness of the commands of the 
decalogue ; and would knock its best friend down, who should presume 
directly to cavil at them: but which of them might not be broken, and 
set at nought, in the habitual practice of life, without inducing com- 
mon sense to cut the offender? Will common sense banish high-born 
or well-endowed vice from bon-ton society? Will it refuse to associate 
with a thief, provided he manages his fraud with common ingenuity! 
Just as if the law of Sparta prevailed, and the crime consisted, 00 
in the act, but in the detection. Nay, may not a man live in the 
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and hourly practice of every sin that is profitable, without 
ig the slightest degree forfeiting his claim to common sense? 
sense in England is beginning to acknowledge, as an abstract. 
verity, the right of every man to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience; yet this same sapient authority 
sees nothing so exquisitely absurd in Catholic exclusion, or Dissent- 
ing disability; and absolutely runs stark staring mad at the bare 
thought of tolerating an Unitarian: most Protestantly recalcitrant 
inst Popish authority ; but most Catholically arrogant in asserting 
its own infallibility. ‘The line of demarcation between common sense 
and vulgar error is almost too fine to draw. Every day, its wavy and 
discontinuous curve is changing ; and that which is self-evident to-day, 
tomorrow becomes demonstrably false. For common sense “is ever 
inextremes.” So frightened is she at the detection of her own mis- 
tikes, that no sooner does she get a glance at Scylla, than pop she 
souses, head over heels, into the whirlpool of Charybdis. At the mo- 
ment in which I write, she has just made one of these “ to the right- 
about” turns; and in deep repentance of her democratic follies during 
the French Revolution, has fallen right royally in love with passive 
obedience and monkish superstition. Thus are old errors cast off, 
only to make way for new: and common sense, ever on the alert to 
miss its scope, flounders on from mistake to mistake; and at all her 
changes, succeeds, with incomparable dexterity, in escaping from truth. 
No wonder, therefore, is it, that she should at the same moment so 
frequently proscribe and prescribe ; approving under one aspect, what 
in another she condemns. Common sense toils and spins for six days 
in the week, and on Sundays preaches on the text of the lilies of the 
valley. With a grave oracular face, she proclaims that health is the 
gteatest of blessings, and a clear conscience the sine qua non of happi- 
ness.and content; and then, shutting herself up in a murkv naiele 
some counting-house, she passes her day in striving to over-reach 
every one that she can engage in a mercantile transaction. Common 
sense hangs a murderer without pity ; and having signed the warrant, 
takes down her pistols to fight a duel, in defence of that honour which 
the has in turn prostituted to every passion. Let common sense draw 
up her balance-sheet of the pains and penalties of paternity, and who 
would be a father? Yet does she not the less go up and down the 
world advocating matrimony, as the best of all possible conditions, 
and laughing Malthus and forecast to scorn. With a sapient shake 
of the head she exclaims to the heedless youth, 


“ Balnea, Vina, Venus, corrumpunt corpora nostra.” 


And with equal solemnity she inculcates, , 
“ Sed faciunt vitam Balnea, Vina, Venus,” 


Common sense very readily admits, that the all-wise Creator of the uni- 
verse must be a merciful, a just, and a good being; but then, again, 
with equal readiness, she accepts and promulgates religious dogmas 
and practices of the most devilish malignity. Common sense allows 

representation should be commensurate with taxation; yet she 

a reformer “ worse than poison.” ‘She’ allows that laws should 
be made for the purpose of preventing crime; yet she submits to 
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codes, expressly calculated to vitiate the morals of the lower classe, 
and to necessitate a life of turbulence and habitual violation of th. 
laws. Commov sense requires that priests should be humble, ang 
meek, and pious; yet she upholds their alliance with the state, their 
unbounded wealth and ostentatious dignities ; and while she is shocked 
at the purple pride of the conclave, bows down to worship the right 
reverend pluralists of a less gaudy establishment. Common sense be. 
lieves of a certain religion, that its leading doctrine 1s the lawfulness 
of perjury ; yet she apprehends some danger from abandoning a tex 
oath, adopted to exclude its votaries,—a test which can possess po 
efficacy except in as far as they who take it are restrained by thei 
reverence for the sanctity of a solemn adjuration. But it is useless to 
attempt an enumeration of the mistakes of common sense; what be- 
tween awkward blundering, wilful exclusion of light and truth, pre- 
occupation and indifference, common sense contrives to make itselt the 
promulgator and patron of every inconsistency and every absurdity. 
He, therefore, who has only the common sense of mankind for a guide, 
and who makes the opinions of the world the sole rule of his actions, 
must be uncommonly lucky if he does not soon break his nose against 
a post, or walk into some well, in which, whatever else he may find, 
he will be pretty sure of not encountering truth at the bottom. 

Our actions being but corollaries from our thoughts, it follows, 
that when common sense goes so widely astray, common honesty can- 
not repose upon very sound foundations; and, verily, a greater knave 
does not walk the earth than this same common honesty. Whatever 
custom allows, his authority sanctions; and nothing is derogatory to 
his character that is not scandalously salient, and indecently naked, 
The first and fundamental principle of common honesty is, that the 
quality of an action depends on the clothes of the actor; and that 
the same transaction which, in a frieze coat, is highly blameable, be- 
comes altogether indifferent, or even praiseworthy, if entered upon 
in a broad-cloth of the first quality. Common honesty, if it does not 
openly acknowlege two laws for the rich and for the poor, contrives, bya 
dexterous use of language, to reduce matters to much the same condi- 
tion as if such were the case. If a poor devil forges a one-pound 
note, “to the gallows with him,” cries common honesty, the fellow is 
a thief, a felon,—and straightway he is placed out of the pale of human- 
ity: whereas if he had succeeded in giving currency to a hundred 
thousand such pieces of paper, in the character of a banker, without 
one farthing of property to pay the helders, common honesty would 
call on the Government to give him assistance, and would lament 
most sympathetically over the misfortunes, not of the thousands who 
are reduced by his failure to want their daily meal, but of the wretch- 
ed speculator, whose unprincipled gambling leaves him just where he 
originally stood. Common honesty sends to Botany Bay a starving 
wretch, who, upon a false pretence, obtains the price of a quartera loaf; 
but it esteems the circulation of a dexterous lie in the Stock Exchange 
a clever hit, and joins in a hearty laugh with the directors of a bub- 
ble company. Common honesty will pocket the proceeds of a Anuw- 
ing bet at a horse-race, and before dressing for dinner will commit © 
gaol the unlucky proprietor of a “ little-go,” whom he has detected 
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in the practice of Ais profession on the course. Common honesty 
gvows that corruption is notorious as the sun at noon day, and boasts 
even that it introduces the greatest talents into Parliament; yet it 
does not the less invoke punishment upon the needy voter who is de- 
tected in the sale of his conscience for a five- -pound note. Common 
honesty cries out against a paltry regrater, who intercepts the supply 
of a village market; but it supports the landlords in their corn laws, 
which by taking millions out of the purses of the community, to put a 
few thousands unjustly into those of the owners of the soil, realizes 
the story of the man who, to boil his own eggs, burned down his 
neighbour's house. Common honesty is rather prudish indeed about 
patting his hand directly into another man’s pocket, and does not 
openly patronize highway robbery or house breaking; owing, most 
probably, to an innate modesty that shrinks from the notoriety usually 
attached to such overt acts: for when an opportunity is afforded, 
either by legal impunity, or by the possibility of concealment, he has 
po objection to arriving at the same ends, by acts of equal moral tur 
e. Common honesty does not hesitate at contracting debts, with- 
out other idea of repayment, than that of an insolventact. Let any one 
compare the amount of sums surrendered by insolvents, with that of 
the debts in their schedules, and he will find that Falstaff’s ha’ porth 
of bread bears not a smaller proportion to the gallons of sack he con- 
sumed ; and he will be convinced that the people of these countries 
consequently must see nothing in the practice unworthy of common 
honesty. So likewise common honesty not only thinks no shame of 
taking money under the plea of services which he never periorms ; but 
actually makes it a boast and a title to gentility to accumulate on his 
head the greatest possible number of pensions and sinecures. Com- 
mon honesty likewise is a professed pluralist in Church matters, and 
would resent as the greatest of injuries any insinuation, that hold- 
ing a fat living in idleness, while he gives the working curate less 
than the wages of a journeyman shoemaker, is either immoral or 
disgraceful. “Common honesty will walk into a gambling-house at 
noon day, and will job in committees, in another House, with the most 
unblushing effrontery. After such things, one is ashamed to mention 
the more trifling peccadilloes of this very shuffling gentleman,—his 
transubstantiations of Benecarlo into port wine, of salt into sugar, of 
sloe-leaves into tea, and of horse-beans into coflee. ‘To enumerate 
indeed the licences in which he indulges in the way of trade, would 
form a decent-sized volume. But it is impossible to pass in silence 
the sublime practices of common honesty in his capacity of a porter- 
brewer. There he shines with a lustre altogether his own. His deal- 
ings with that extraordinary personage in a civilized community, 
a brewer's druggist, form but a trifling portion of his wonder- 
ful dexterity. His use of coculus indicus, molasses, opium, &c. &c. 
only puts him upon a level with the quack-doctor, who lives by poi- 
soning the community upon the vulgarest principles: but his mo- 
nopoly of public-houses, and his tamperings with magistrates to 
get them licensed, and to crush the independent publican, are quite 
impayables; while his parliamentary manceuvres to uphold the system, 
if we dared reveal the secrets of the prison-house, are still more ex- 
quisite. Of the whole proceedings of common honesty in Parliament, 
Sept. —VOL. XX. NO. LXXXI. x 7 @ 
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there is indeed much to say. If we may trust to the newspaper re. 
porters, they have ever been more than equivocal. But as we are 
anxious upholders of privilege, we shall only hint that it was a griey. 
ous day for Old England, when common honesty acquired the right of 
clapping M. P. to his name. As a magistrate, common honesty shines 
with peculiar brilliancy, of which we need not advance a more satisfac. 
tory proof than his laboured endeavours to enforce secrecy. In these 
double capacities of legislator and administrator of law, he has the 
ball completely at his foot, and may kick it where he pleases, having 
not only the purses but the persons of his fellow-creatures complete- 
ly at his mercy. Nemo me impune is, or might be, his motto ; and woe 
betide the poor farmer whom he has an interest in putting quietly out 
of the country. The proceedings of common honesty in the Cour 
of Chancery are at present under inquiry, and we shall not there. 
fore stop to detail them, and his doings in the other courts are too 
notorious to require exposition. If any one be desirous to follow him 
in his progress of sham pleas, unnecessary counts, and other profitable 
law fictions, we beg to refer him to Mr. Jeremy Bentham, a gentle. 
man who has long watched his goings on with exemplary patience and 
acuteness. As a tradesman, commen honesty has very usually two 
prices, and as a gentleman he has two consciences. Common honesty 
has no objection to horse-dealing, and would cheat his own brother in 
this species of transaction. He will play at cards with a drunken man; 
will avail himself of secret intelligence, if not of falsehood, on the 
Stock Exchange ; will profit in a law-suit by a technical error of his 
opponent; and will buy run goods and transport the smuggler. He 
will ery “ Church in danger,” to carry or avert a measure with 
which the Church has nothing to do. He will deprecate clerical inter- 
ference in politics as against himself; and uphold and encourage it 
when directed against his political adversaries. He will make ficti- 
tious freeholds to increase his own influence, and oppress and starve 
the creatures of his hand, if they presume to have an opinion of ther 
own. Common honesty has not the slightest difficulty in committing 
that species of fraud, which is involved in the use of equivocal words 
The opinions and dogmas he professes himself, he christens by the 
name of religion, while those which he does not profess, he calls 
superstition ; thus entrapping his hearers into judgments before they 
are aware of the grounds of debate. So likewise everything that 
makes for his own honour or emolument he calls order and civiliza- 
tion, while he libels as anarchy whatever tends to protect society from 
his selfishness, and to give to every man his own. It is chiefly in bis 
capacity of author, that common honesty has indulged in these vaga- 
ries; and most especially in his character of reviewer. Martial, in 
his epistle prefixed to the first book of his epigrams, observes that 
 improbe facit qui in alieno libro ingeniosus est ;” yet common honesty 
bas scribbled an infinite deal for Reviews. Perhaps he may put 
in a plea that the most offensive of his writings in such volumes were 
anything but ingenious ; yet even with this qualification, we cannot 
but think a vast many of the productions in question to have been 
strong measures on the part of the author ; and it is still more remark- 
able, that of the authorical delinquencies of common honesty, he has 
chosen to affix to the most malicious, the signature of a “ Reverend. 
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ln literary affairs common honesty admits of two fundamental princi- 

; misstatements concerning the works of others; and, in his own, 
compilation, —that is, stealing. In this respect so great a rogue is 
common honesty, that he will not scruple to plunder—himself. He 
has a wonderful knack of getting up ttle-pages and writing prefaces, 
pot indeed such as fairly and candidly set forth the contents of the 
book, and explain its scope and means,—but such as are taking,— 
that is, as take in the purchaser, and lead him to suppose that the book 
is something very different from what it is. In literary matters com- 
mon honesty is very fond of making himself appear a greater rogue 
than he is, by christening his imbecility with the name of malice ; and 
by giving out that he is satirical and personal, where he is only dull 
and unmeaning. lle spreads a report that he has deserved a horse- 
whip for libelling every public character of the day, and showing up 
half the world of fashion: every body is anxious to read the abuse of 
their friends ; but on perusing the volume, it is discovered too late, 
that the horsewhip is indeed merited, not for personality and calum- 
ny, but for stupidity and impudence. Another of the authorical tricks 
of common honesty is the falsification of history, the misrepresentation 
of the dead to deceive the living. Common honesty wrote a history 
of England, omitting the Revolution ; and he published a history of 
Greece, in which he libelled all antiquity, in the foolish notion of dis- 
crediting liberty. Common honesty likewise is a great controversialist, 
but, somehow or other, he never quotes with fidelity ; altering or omit- 
ting as it serves his purpose, and inserting only so much of a text as 
makes for his argument. Amidst all these and a thousand other bad 
actions, common honesty contrives to keep himself out of gaol. He 
vever was tried for his life, nor ever kicked out of good company. 
This must in part be attributed to his infernal hypocrisy ; for he is 
never without a moral sentence in his mouth, and is perpetually de- 
claiming against all the coarser and more awkward villanies which he 
wants the courage to commit. He is likewise a great frequenter of 
couventicles, tract distributing, Vice suppressing, and Missionary soci- 
eties; a vehement censor of strong language on the stage ; and is 
scandalized to death if the intensitive of condemnation is spelled with 
all its letters. But his chief hold of mankind is derived from the fol- 
lies and imperfections of common sense. In every piece of roguery 
that is played off against the interests of mankind, common honesty 
puts forward the fallacy, and common sense gives it currency; com- 
mon honesty sets in motion the puppets, while commun sense leads the 
applause of the spectators. 

If common sense made good its pretensions to sagacity and to 
a knowledge of things, common honesty would adopt something 
like decency in its dealings with the world. But alas! common 
sense is a blunderer and a blockhead, and common honesty is not slow 
to take advantage of her weakness. Thus the world goes on, the dupe 
of every solemn plausibility, and the victim of every fraudulent preten- 
sion; public interests and public justice are sacrificed to a pretended 
“social order,” which is the very germ and essence of anarchy ; and the 
sanctions of morality and religion are employed to uphold a system, 
of which the true basis is the oppression of the many, and the success- 
tul iniquity of the few. Reader, can this be helped ? for the most part, 
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no. What then is to be done? Keep your eyes about you, and use 
other guides than those which mislead the public. Enlighten common 
sense when you can,—detect common honesty when you dare; and 
for the rest, let things go as they may; and don't weep milestones, 
because they are not precisely as you wish them M. 


——_—— ee 


THE TRAVELLERS ORACLE. BY DR. KITCHINER.* 


Ir is often the fate of those who are attracted by curiosity, or driven 
by lassitude, to seek gratification or refuge in locomotion, to be misled 
by fallacious hopes, or equally fallacious information. He who re- 
members the road in youth, in his old age thinks of it only as gay 
with sunshine. and comfortable with inns, and remembers only the 
smiles that ywladdened bis way: and he who trusts to others, will 
sometimes be infected with their prejudices, and sometimes be pre- 
vented by their Judgments from exercising his own. It is only when 
lomg habits of travelling have indurated the mind to petty distresses, and 
long ex pericnce of inns has enabled the traveller to be generous without 
profusion, and to acknowledge attention without encouraging avidity, 
that an Author is entitled to be regarded as a judge, or relied on as an 
adviser. Such, however, is Dr. Kitchiner—a man who has seen much, 
and thought more ; whose Jvaveller's Oracle fulfils all that it promises, 
and whose work may be adopted not only as the best collection of 
maxims for travelling, but as a cheerful and facetious companion to 
beguile the tediousness of the way. 

But no traveller, however extensive—no author, however judicious, 

can hope to prepare us against all the evils incident to a journey. 
Dr. Kitchiner has performed much; and to accomplish all is seldom 
granted to humanity. He tells us how to soften what tve cannot re- 
medy : what remais, then, but to acquiesce in evils that are inevitable! 
Notwithstanding the wisest precautions, accidents will happen, and omis- 
sions will occur; vigilance may be surprised, and surprise be construed 
into incivility. 1 he dinner may be rendered unwholesome by haste, or 
inedible by retardation: the port may be empyreumatic through spiri- 
tuous adulteration, or the sherry be deteriorated by the admixture of the 
vinous products of the Cape. No conduct can ensure the placid at- 
tention of servants: he who hopes to purchase civility by smiles, is 
believed to hide penurious economy under an air of insinuation; while 
he who intends to reward with magnificence, will sometimes be invo- 
luntarily seduced into haughtiness, and will only receive what he be- 
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* The Traveller’s Oracle; or, Maxims for Locomotion ; containing Precepts for 
ee the Pleasores, and Hints for Preserving the Health of Travellers.— 
Part I. Comprising Estimates of the Expenses of Travelling on foot—on horse- 
back—in stages—in post-chaises, and in private carriages ; with seven Songs, for 
one, two, and three voices, composed by William Kitchiner, M.D. Parr ll. Com- 
prising the Horse and Carriage-Keeper's Oracle ; Rules for Purc basing and Keep- 
ing or Jobbing Horses and Carriages ; ; Estimates of Expenses occasioned thereby; 
and an easy Plan for ascertaining every Hackney-Coach Fare. By John Jervis, 
an Old Coachman. The whole revised by William Kitchiner, M.D. &c. Two ro 
lumes, smal! 8vo. 
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The Traveller's Oracle. 301 
to be his due when it is too late to enjoy it; when the saluta- 
jgns of obsequious attendants are neglected amidst the bustle of pre- 
ion, and the thanks of the master of the inn unheard in the roll 
of the departing chariot-wheels. 

Our readers have probably been startled at this Johnsonian com- 
mencement, especially as we are very rarely grandiloquent i in this Maga- 
rine. ‘The truth is, that we thought the Traveller's Oracle so very likely 
wo have been made the subject ‘of a review by Dr. Johnson, had he 
been alive in 1827, that we insensibly fell into the above imitation of 
his style. We now resume our own, in giving a concise account of 
Dr. Kitchener’s posthumous and pleasant work. 

The first part contains some general observations on travelling. 
Among other rules the Doctor strongly enforces the duty of * keeping 
holy the sabbath day : " and in this pious advice we completely concur 
wih him. ‘There is no cant in his remarks on this subjeet—none of 
that spirit which leads advertisers in the Evangelical Magazine to 
write, ** Wanted a scrious man, to take care of a pair of horses”—the 
attention to whose religious opinions cannot be too highly commended. 
Dr. K. proposes, that an additional toll of ls. per head be laid on 
every horsemen: 1s. 6/. on every single-horse chaise: 28. on every 
post chaise, and 4s. on every coach-and-four passing through each 
tunpike, on Sundays, in order to discourage the practice. We fully 
agree with him in this: our only objection is, that the tax is not high 
enough, It should be made a prohibitory one. We would suggest 
therefore as an amendment, that Sunday equestrians should be sub- 
jected to a toll of 20/. per head, on passing through each turnpike, 
and a deodand of 100/. on each person they accidentally kill ; which, 
attheir present rate of three per Sunday, would greatly tend to dimi- 
nish the evil. If any Sunday equestrian ventures into the Park, 10/. 
additional should be demanded: and at each of the Park entrances 
this tax should be rigorously levied. Sunday cabriolets, and coaches 
of all kinds should be taxed in proportion ; and their drivers should 
be bound over in two valid securities of 1000/. each to keep the peace 
towards carriage pannels, coats of arms, X&c. which would tend to keep 
the inside passengers at a sufficient distance to disqualify them from 
thrusting their heads half-way into the window of every coronetted 
carriage that passes them in the drive, as they do at present. We 
hope this hint will be attended to: for the suggestion alone, we think, 
we deserve perpetual admission to Almack’s. 

Another rule of Dr. K’s is, * Be punctual in writing to your friends ; 
inquire what days the post comes in, and on your first arrival, espe- 
cally in a foreign country, for fear of a miscarriage, ( which, however 
rarely happens) write by each post, till you get an answer.” (p. 21.) 

‘his is an excellent rule. We all know how very apt our friends are 
to forget us in our absence: this is a capital method of reminding 
them of our existence. We are of Beppo’s opinion that, 


Really if'a man won't let you know 
That he ’s alive, he’s dead, or should be so.” 


Ifa man is at Naples, he knows very well that he cannot receive an 
answer on Tuesday to his Monday’s letter; but this he will not mind, 
especially in the case of any friend in London whom he wjshgs to cut, 
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or to be cut by: be will write on daily, ull he provokes his friend w 
send him an angry reply, which is, of course, exactly what he wanted. 
* Glad of a quarrel,” he rejoins; “ Strada di Toledo, &e.—Sir,” && 
&c.—and the end is happily accomplished. The practice is equally 
laudable on patrwlic grounds. Some residents abroad are not of Opi. 
nion with Mr. M‘Culloch and the political economists, that absenteeism 
makes no alteration in the revenues of England: but whether it does 
so or not, the foreign correspondent is quite sure that he is Increasing 
the revenue by contributng to the post-ollice. 

* Be liberal. Ele who gives two shillings is called mean, while he 
who gives half-a-crown ts considered generous; so that the ditlerence 
of these two opposite characters depends on sixpence.” (p. 46.) We 
would suggest, that in order to avoid the dilticulty of balancing be. 
tween the poco meno and poco pri, the traveller should always give 
the servant a sovereign, as Dr. K. recommends im the case of the cham. 
bermaid at p. 117. There is another great advantage in this—tha 
you have uot the trouble of carrying change about you—a habit which 
Brummell pronounced odious. 

‘* A traveller who travels for improvement will not waste bis means 
in an ostentatious equipage, or encumber himself with any superfluous 
luggage.” (p. 48.) This ts an admirable maxim; and is followed by 
a list of the articles which a traveller ought to consider indispensable, 
These are; a sword-caue, an iron stick with a hook and spike, a pore 
able case of instruments for drawing, a sketch and note- book, paper, 
ink, pins, needles, thread, a ruby pen, pencils, a one-foot rule, a hunt 
ing watch, a warning Watch, a mwariner’s compass, a thermometer, 4 
barometer, a one-toot achromatic telescope, an opera-glass, a tnder- 
box, a traveller's knile, containing a large and small blade, a saw, a 
hook tor taking a stone out of a horse's shoe, turnserew, gun-picker, 
tweezers and a corkscrew, your own knife, fork, and spoon, a Welsh 
wig, a medicine chest, a lancet, a pocket-bottle, biscuits, portable soup, 
corkscrew door lasteumgs, an eider-down quilt, two dressed hart-skins, 
a patent folding bedstead, a wash-leather sheet, &c. &c., besides the 
traveller's trunks and packages. This seems a long catalogue : -but 
our readers will allow that no article in it can come under the head of 
* superfluous luggage.’ The Opera-glass indeed, at first sight, seems 
to be an object that might be dispensed with; but any reflecting per 
son will consider that af the carriage can hold all the articles above 
mentioned, you might, if you do not, have an opera performed in it. 

Besides all this, the traveller is to have “ a pair of pistol-holsters, 
double-barrelled pocket pistols with detonating locks and spring bay: 
onets.’ The idea of the latter alarming articles are evidently borrow- 
ed from David (in Tde Rivals)—his double-barrelled swords aud cut- 
and-thrust pistols; and we feared that Dr. K’s intentions were very 
murderous. On looking again, however, into his directions, we find 
that the pistols may be left out of the holsters, and that neither powder 
nor shot is prescribed for the other “‘ mortal engines.” 

Dr. Kitehiner is a fierce enemy to dogs- a circumstance which, We 
fear, will diminish the popularity of his work among the men of Meltoa 
Mowbray. One of his rules is—‘t Beware of Dogs. Never travel 
without a good tough black-thorn in your fist, not less than three feet 
in length, (for the purpose of beating them,) on which may be marked 
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he inches, and so it may serve for a measure.” (p. 54.) Until we per- 
ysed this sentence, we never could understand what was meant by the 
expression of * beating any one within an inch of his life :” this “ dis- 
wives our mystery.” Every gentleman carrying such a weapon will 
be qualified to inflict a punishment commensurate with the offence he 
has received, agreeably to the plan of Dr. Kitchiner, who for his inge- 
aious and original device touching ‘ black-thorns,” ought to have been 
entitled Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 

« When persons travel in a stage-coach, time is often idly wasted ; 
and just when the passengers are set down to enjoy a comfortable re- 

t, notice is given that the coach is going to start. ‘To prevent this 
evil,” &c. (p. 158.) We beg the learned Doctor's pardon: but we 
cannot prevail on ourselves to think this by any means an evil. ‘The 
cookery for stage-coach passengers, must, we should imagine, be al- 
ways execrable; and the sloe-juice and laurel-water generally present- 
ed to travellers, and charged in the bill as port and sherry, are so com- 
pletely lethiferous, that we congratulate those whose fate is averted, 
by the fortunate departure of the vehicle, before they have time for 
mastication or deglutition. 

“ That the intricate old canon of “ Non Nobis” should still continue 
toexclude all other graces, has excited my astonishment ever since I 
first heard it, some thirty years ago. ‘To complete the extreme ab- 
surdity, the composer has contributed his utmost to involve these Latin 
words in the most absolute obscurity, by setting them in the form of a 
fugue; however, this composition is considered such an indispensable 
part of the ceremonial of public dinners, that it has been calculated 
that the good people of Great Britain do not pay less than ten thou- 
sand pounds a year for the performance of it.”” (p. 167-8.) 

We object to this practice too, but not precisely on the same grounds 
asthe doctor. The canon in question is immoderately long; and dur- 
ing the time that it is going off, the fish, soup, and turtle are irremedi- 
ably spoiled by the process of refrigeration which is as slowly going on 
as“ Non nobis Domine!” But this is not all. The performance costs 
John Bull, according to Dr. Kitchiner’s calculus, ten thousand pounds 
ayear! We do not call the attention of Mr. Joseph Hume to this waste 
of the public money — but we must say that the proverbial cheapness 
of “an old song” is grossly misapplied, when 10,000/. is given for an 
old canon. 

“ To travel with propriety, one ought not only to speak the language, 
but studiously to adopt the manners, habits, and customs, of the country 
one is in.” (p. 165.) 
| This, we do not hesitate to say, is one of the most admirable rales 
in the book, and contains a hint worth the consideration of the whole 
dynasty of dandies. Who, among the tribe, has not suffered the agony 
of seeing the desolate squire, when all the world, but him, was down 
in Leicestershire, or to use the newspaper phrase, ‘ enjoying the Christ- 
mas festivities of,” &c. &c. Who that has heard the empty pavement 
echo to his solitary step and slow, as he stalked along, the world unfor- 
getting, though evidently by the world forgot, and will not rejoice to hear 
that Dr. Kitchiner’s new book contains a specific, powerful to cure all 
Present, and prevent all future, complaints? The learned doctor, in 
promulgating his rule, has not deigned to develope all its 4dv&ntage- 
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ous results, but we will explain them. There are about six months oy 
of the year, during which balls and dinners are not given; and during 
the remaining six, some are too exclusive for any “ broken “ indy” to 
hope to be invited to: and for this very reason, every bod ly wishes, 
and ourdit des tre ames to get ac imission to the : sal id dinne ‘TS and balls 
What would be easier than to travel for the six dull months of th 
year, through some hitherto-unvisited country, adopting in all their 
rigour, “ its manners, habits, and customs,” and then returning com. 
ple te ly costume, not only obtain all the honours of admission to select par. 
ties, but be admitted to them asa lion! Greece is now overtravelled: an, d 
Spain with its patriots (as the Spanish ball testitied) would be a failure, 
Turks are common, and no ** broken dandy” could do any thing with 
Persia, after the magnificence of the late Persian ambassador. Russia 
might be a good speculation ; a Muscovite with some dissonant conso. 
nant name that includes the whole alphabet, would have a tolerable 
chance of being lionized. But we advise something rarer: a Chinese 
Mandarin, for e xample, has never been tried; and we are sure every 
dinner and rout given in London would be struggling which should 
first have the celestial Fum Hum! A Wahabee Arab, or a Brab. 
min, would, we are sure, take extremely well; and a great many suc. 
cessive summers might be occupied in quahtying for a Mantchew 
Tartar, a Japanese, a Kamtschatkan, an Abyssinian, an Indian Chief, 
an aboriginal Peruvian, a Charib, or a Hottentot. This suggestion 
will be at once seen to be invaluable; it will save incalculable trou- 
ble in making visits, and greatly diminish the expense of pastcboard, 
We have hinted a modest expectation of a reward from the Ladies 
Patronesses of Almack’s in a former page; for our present recom- 
mendation we expect that the Editor of this Magazine will, in the 
course of the month, receive a handsome piece of plate, to be sub- 
scribed for by all diners-out. 

We have not been able to get through even the first part of the 
pleasant work before us. The second division of it, we perceive, is 
mtended to be practically useful, and consists of various estimates ; of 
keeping a groom and one horse in your own stable; of the expense of 
keeping one horse at a livery st ible ; estimates of various carriages; 
expense of keeping a coachman, a carriage, and two horses in your 
own coach-house and stable; of hiring a carriage for any short pe- 
riod ; of jobbing-horses ; of a town-chariot, &c. &c. Besides these 
there is much lively and instructive matter. We have chapters of 
driving ; of the care of the carriage; of repairing carriages; on 
horses ; hints to purchasers of horses ; of the comparative ex pense of 
a private carriage and of hiring of hackney coaches; an easy plan of 
ascertaining every fare of a hackney coach, &e. Part I. contains some 
excellent observations on travelling; on travelling companions and 
servants; hints for promoting the pleasures and preserving the health 
of travellers; beds; inns; hints to travellers on horseback or in car- 
riages ; expenses of travelling post ; travelling in staves; travelling in 
foreign countries; of contraband luggage; hints to Alpine tourists; 
observations for pedestrians ; and a great quantity of miscellaneous 
matter, to which our limits do not even permit us to allude. 
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NEW HOHENLOE MIRACLE; OR, EXORCISM OF A DIVINE. 


4, To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Is, Sixr,—I am a Jesuit, residing at the establishment of the society at i 
he Clongowes Wood. It was recently stated in the House of Commons 
as that there was no such thing as a disciple of Loyola in lreland; and 
ns an honovrable gentleman is reported to have expressed a wish that one 
“ of the order should be produced at the bar of the House, to gratify the 
nd curiosity of the members who had never seen the prodigy. I am sur- Th? 
re. ised that Mr. Peel, who had had several intimate communications with lid 
gama the Irish Provincial, did not take the opportunity of setting 
-_ Mr. Hobhouse right, and assure him that he had looked upon as com- ' 
ot ete a specimen of the monster as Mr. Hobhouse could desire to have \ 
ale exhibited, to the horror of Sir Thomas Lethbridge, in the House of } 
ms Commons. Perhaps Mr. Peel’s silence on the subject of his intercourse 
ty with Dr. Kenny might have arisen from a suggestion of his quondam 
iid friend, Sir John Copley, that he bad incurred the penalties of a pre- , 
he munire in holding any communication with one of the Pope’s body- Bil 
nd guards, as the Jesuits were not unhappily designated by the King of . 
= Prussia, when they were disbanded by Ganganelli. The conversation 
= touching ** the Society of Jesus,” in the House of Commons, has in- 
- duced a supposition that no establishment of the order exists in Ire- 
yu land. This is a signal mistake, and the Jesuits themselves felt humi- F 
rd. listed at the obscurity in which they have been permitted to remain. 
_ For the purpose of rescuing themselves from oblivion, they bethought 
themselves of an expedient by which the public attention should be di- 
rected to them, and determined to apply to Prince Hohenloe to make 
Clongowes Wood the theatre of a miracle which should surpass all the ) 
other wonders of that extraordinary person. It had indeed been a source TE 
of annoyance to our ingenious fraternity, that of the multitude of pro- Mt 
digies which had taken place, not one had been performed through +i 
the intervention of a Jesuit, or in connexion with Clongowes Wood ; it 
and this indisposition on the part of the German Thaumatourgos (to 
apply to him the designation of St. Gregory) was referred to a jea- 
lousy in the Prince of a greater miracle accomplished by the Jesuits 
than any which he has yet achieved; for it was justly remarked 
amongst us, that the very existence of our order in the heart of the British 4 
empire was a far greater wonder than Miss Hohenloe D—'s restoration 1 
to agility in the labyrinths of a quadrille. We were somewhat slow in } 
cur recognition of the marvellous powers of Prince Hohenloe, and used i 
ocasionally to refer to the tomb of Abbé Paris in illustration of the won- | 
ders of the Simon Magus of Bamberg. But when it was understood | 
that the Pope had bestowed upon Prince Hohenloe the walking-staff 
of St. Francis Xavier, we not only changed our tone, but, considering 
¢ Prince as associated in some degree with the order, we decided on 
applying to him to perform a new miracle, which should bring Clon- 
gowes Wood into general notice, and surpass all his fermer prodigies. 
interval which had elapsed since the Prince had vouchsafed a proof 
his interest in the councils of Heaven afforded a farther reason for i 
‘pplying to him, as it was manifest that his reputation fer omnipotence 7 
¥as losing ground ; and in the opinion of the fair frequenters of the 
Oct. 1827.—VUL. XX. NO. LXXXIL Y 
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Asylum Chapel and the Bethesda, he was greatly surpassed by Ferd 
nand Mendez Waterfelto Woulle, who, having been a member of the 
Propaganda in Rome, came recommended by certain etyn ological as. 
sociations to the Ladies’ Hibernian Auniliary Bible Society, and has 
since given cvidence to Lady Georgiana (it is to be hoped } ot his abrlity 
in his miraculous vocation. ‘hese considerations induced Father 
Kenny, our superior, to make a special request in the name of the cr. 
der to Prince Hohenloe; and as an inducement, he was assured tha: 
the society would hereafter contribute to the expenses of his canoniza. 
tion, by sending Counsellor O'Connell, as special counsel, to Oppose 
“the Devil's advocate” at Rome; and I should not omit to add, to 
the honour of Mr. O'Connell, that he has since engaged to do s0, 
having stipulated, by way of professional remuneration, (although he is 
not accustomed to such special fees,) that a thousand masses shall be 
said for the purgation of his soul for all his misdoings at Nis: Privs, 
‘The particular line of prodigy was not prescribed to Prince Hohenloe. 
Not wishing to put limits to his genius for the wonderful, Father Kenny 
left it entirely to himself to choose what manner of miracle he should 
perform, whereby the glory of our order should be diffused, and even 
Surgeon Crampton,* the Prince’s main antagonist, (and no wonder, 
when he superseded him at the pillow of his pretty patients.) should be 
put down, = In the interval between the transmission of Father Kenny's 
despatches to Bamberg, and the arrival of the Prince's answer, we 
amused our leisure by indulging in conjectures as to the sort of miracle 
which it would probably please his Highness to perform. Some suggested 
that he would restore Sir Llarcourt Lees to his senses; others that he 
would make Sir George Hill resign his place :—one imagined that he 
would make a wit of Leslie Foster, a dunce of Lady Morgan, a blun- 
derer of the Chief Justice, or a prodigal of Sergeant Lefroy. At 
length a letter arrived from Bamberg: the whole fraternity was sum- 
moned together, and in the midst of a deep hush of expectation the 
precious document was unfolded. I shall not transcribe the whole of 
it, as it ran to considerable length. The Prince stated that he had 
yielded to the application of Father Kenny, but had been a good deal 
at a loss to determine what kind of miracle he should achieve. He 
had at first a notion of silencing one Jack Lawless at the Catholie Asso- 
ciation; but this, he found, it was even beyond his powers to accomplish. 
Various other prodigies of the same character presented themselves, 
and, at length, finding himself in a state of irresolution, he determined 








* Mr. Crampton wrote an exceedingly clever tract on Prince Hohenloe’s mire 
cles, The whole faculty was euraged by “ the Prince's cures,” as they were fam 
liarly called. The doctors were completely supplanted by the Prince. — Instead of 
invoking Mr. Crampton or Mr. Colles (the Podalyrius and Macaon of Dublin) for 
the remedy of a heart-ache, every pretty papist sent up an orison to the Prince. 
Mr. Crampton vented bis anger in a book; Mr. Colles displayed it in a sarcas®, 
in which his chirurgical disdain for saints and physicians (the latter order sur 
geons hold exceedingly cheap) was combined. Bei: g asked if he believed thats 
miracle bad been performed upon Miss Stuart, be replied in the affirmative woe 
priest hy whow the question had been put. The advocates of the Prince » dus 
appealed to his evidence. Much wonder was created among the faculty; and, # 
the Prince's interests and theirs were at variance, Mr. Colles was brought to 
by the College of Physicians, and being interrogated respecting his admission tbat 
a miracte had been performed, be confessed the fact, and added, that nothing less 
than a miracte could have saved her from the Doctors. 
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to leave it to a dream to suggest what course he should adopt. Ac- 
cordingly he fell into a profound sleep, having been previously engaged 
in reading Southey’s Book of the Church, and received in a vision an 
jatimation of the prodigy which he should work. ‘The part of his let- 
ter immediately relating to the miracle (of which in this letter to the 
Editor of the New Monthly Magazine | have undertaken, for the ho- 
pour of Prince Hohenloe, and of the Society of Jesuits, to give some 
sccount) | think it not out of place to sopy.—* I was,” said the 
Prince, ** in Imagination, transported to your city of Dublin, where | 
beheld the object on which my influence with Heaven is to be dis- 
played. I saw riding through a certain street, called Dame-street, and 
coming from the Castle, a heretic ecclesiastic, who was seated upon a 
mettlesome horse, and whom, from his arrogant air, whereof I had heard 
even in Bamberg, | recognised to be Dr. At first I saw nothing 
wat the outward man, because that supernatural vision, by which I am 
enabled to discover evil spirits, was not unsealed, nor the film of cor- 
porality instantaneously removed. I saw a priested antic, of small 
but well-proportioned dimensions, and in his equestrian attitude and 
bearing strongly resembling certain prints of one Dr. Syntax, which I 
have seen when transported in vision to the city of London, in passing 
along the shops thereof. Yet it was only in attitude, in the fashion 
wherewith his legs were thrust into his stirrups, that he bore any very 
marked aflinity to the seeker of the picturesque ; for the expression of 
the Doctor’s face was wholly different, and did not convey the same 
character of insanity. It was the extravagance of sacerdotal pride, that 
displayed itself in flashes of wildness, which broke every moment from 
hiseyes. ‘The latter were by no means destitute of intelligence ; but, 
bight as they were with thought, still the expression of arrogance 
predominated over that of acuteness, and every look and gesture indi- 
cated a self-sufliciency carried to an excess amounting almost to the 
delirium of conceit. Every thing about him denoted flippancy and 
pertness. A light ecclesiastical hat was perked with such a nicety 
and airiness upon the apex of his head, that it studiously, and of ma- 
lice prepense, left room for his haughty forehead to display itself. 
lhe powder with which his hair was lightly sprinkled was fresh and 
delicate, while a slender queue depended gracetully between his shoul- 
ders, and even this petty appendage exhibited a coxcombical incli- 
nation. Tis neckcloth was knotted with precision, and assisted by its 
sifhess in upholding him in that neatness of bearing which he care- 
lully observed. A jerkin which fitted his well-turned person with an 
admirable adaptation, was closely buttoned to the top, and gave his 
igure a spruce and compact air. In trotting along, he was busily en- 
gaged in watching the passengers, and observing what quantity of de- 
lerence he received from them, and though obviously an object of joke 
rather than respect, he imagined that every eye was fixed upon him in ve- 
‘eration ; of which I saw no evidence, except in the face of a certain sy- 
‘ophant, who has declared that he adored him, and who is understood to 

ve intimated that the prophet Enoch upon his white horse was but a 
‘Ypeof Dr.——. The efforts made by this very fantastic little per- 
‘onage at dignity were truly ridiculous; for his horse segmgd resolvea 
interfere with his determination to be majestic; at every step 
” the rough pavement the rider was thrown to a considerable 
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height from his saddle, while his arms were horizontally extended 
and his legs, in obedience to the impulse, swung irregularly up and 
down as he bumped along. Still the perpetual springs which he 
gave denoted the workings of a restless mind, and typified his as. 
piring spirit. Such was the external man; but on a_ sudden my 
mind’s eye was opened by the finger of Heaven, and the spiritual 
interior of the man was disclosed to me. I saw a sight which made 
me start back with horror, and recoil from the spectacle. A legion of 
evil spirits had taken possession of him, and seemed to vie with each 
other for the ownership of the interior man. ‘The demons of pride, 
ambition, avarice, envy, and ingratitude, with many other fiends, 
seemed to be tenants in common within him. I was seized with such 
a terror at the sight of so many demons of peculiar hideousness, that, 
like Clarence in one of your Shakspeare’s plays, (to which I refer 
because Mr. Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s-Inn, has lately discovered that 
Shakspeare was a good Catholic,) | was roused from my vision by its 
very horrors, and “ starting waked.” On opening my eyes | saw your 
letter before me, and perceived that my dream was a hint trom above, 
that I should select the Doctor for the purposes of exorcism.” 

It is unnecessary to quote any more of the Prince’s letter, which pro- 
ceeded to order that the Doctor should be seized and carried down to 
Clongowes Wood, where, through his influence, the “ legion of foul 
fiends” should undergo a process of expulsion. It also contained 
various directions for effecting the capture of the unhappy patient, and 
the conduct of the ceremony, which were punctually fulfilled, and will 
appear in the detail of the miraculous operation. The letter having 
been read, it was resolved that the project suggested by the Prince 
should be carried into immediate execution. ‘The first step was w 
seize the Doctor, and carry him, by a pious fraud, to Clongowes Wood. 
To this end four able-bodied lay-brothers were selected. They had 
formerly been in the service of Captain Rock, and had been recenily 
converted from the ways of rapine and sin. Having betaken them- 
selves to devotion, they were admitted as members of the society, and 
it being a canon of our order that every man’s genius should be per- 
mitted to take its natural bent amongst us, Father Kenny directed that 
they should be entrusted with the office of effecting the abduction ol 
the Doctor. I was chosen to command the party, and adopted the 
following expedient. I wrote to the unfortunate divine that I was 4 
member of the Society of Jesuits, and was anxious to renounce the 
errors of the Romish church. I farther stated that his apprehensions 
of assassination were too well founded ; and that, if he permitted me 
wait upon him in the dusk of the evening, L would disclose a plo 
against his life, as diabolical as that which was directed against Lord 
Redesdale by the Papists, and of which his Lordship had commu 
cated the fact, but not the particulars, to the House of Lords. | 1 
ceived an immediate answer, desiring me to wait upon him at eight 
o'clock. I did so, having stationed my four lay-brothers outside bs 
door; and being conducted into the Doctor's study, was directed t0 
wait his coming. A single taper was all the light there. On the table 
lay various tracts, in manuscript, in a forward state of preparation 
the press. One was entitled ‘* A Vindication of Doctor agains 
the charge of Ingratitude, addressed to Lord Plunket.” Anothe 
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«Advice to Protestants to hire none but Orthodox Shoeboys and 
Anti-Papistical Ladies’ Maids.” A third, “ The Wealth of the Irish 
Established Church in accordance with the principles of the Gos- 
pel.” After a few minutes, the Doctor entered with an eager and 
elastic step, and, laying aside his habitual loftiness of demeanour to his 
iaferiors, proceeded at once to state, that upon the succeeding Sunday 
my recantation should be publicly celebrated ; observing that it was a 
great point to have secured a Jesuit in the New Reformation, as almost 
all the converts were of so low a description that it was impossible to 
conceal the substantial discredit which they reflected on the establish- 
ment. He proceeded then to interrogate me respecting the plans of 
assassination, which had laid a great hold upon his imagination, I 
told him, ‘‘ that various schemes for taking him off had been devised at 
Clongowes Wood : that it was through the influence of the Jesuits that 
anoble Lord had put to him various questions respecting his former 
opinions on Catholic emancipation, and, from the effect which they 
were reported to have produced, it was considered surprising that he 
could have survived such formidable interrogatories: that an appli- 
cation had been made to Lord Plunket to reproach him with his 
ungrateful conduct, but that that nobleman disdained to charge him 
with a breach of obligation: that various means of assassination had 
been devised, but that they had been laid aside for a plan, upon the 
success of which great reliance was placed, namely, that of publishing 
a history of his early life, in order that the public might compare his 
present demeanour with his former condition of a spiritual upstart. 
| saw that this intimation worked upon him, and proceeded to tell him 
that the book was ready for publication at the “ Register Office,” and 
that, unless he took immediate steps to suppress it, it would appear the 
succeeding day. ‘he Doctor, without waiting to put on his fire-shovel 
hat, rushed out of the room into the street. 1 precipitated myself after 
him, and before he had gone five paces, my assistants, who lay in wait, 
seized and made him secure. He had only time to exclaim with Scrub, 
“Murder, robbery, the Pope and the Jesuits!’ when I advanced, and, 
in order to silence him, thrust the Athanasian Creed, of which I had a 
copy in my pocket, down his throat. A coach was waiting for us; we 
urried him into it, and in a short time approached the lofty avenues of 
Clongowes Wood. He, being gagged with the Athanasian Creed, 
had not uttered a word: but when he perceived that we were entering 
the famous establishment of the Jesuits, he was thrown into terrible 
convulsions, and exhibited the paroxysms of demoniacal possession. 
He shortly after fell into a swoon, of which I was glad, as it rendered 
it easier to convey him to the Chapel, where the whole brotherhood of 
Loyola were assembled to receive us. ‘The carriage rolled rapidly 
along the lofty range of trees, which had been planted many years 
before by the former proprietor of Clongowes Wood, Mr. Wogan 
Brown, whose cypresses, of all his groves, are the only trees that 
how attend him. On reaching the castellated entrance of the College, 
we were received by Father Kenny, who, on observing the prize which 
we had secured, was too well habituated to the rules of his order to 
manifest any emotion; but looking into the carriage, where the Doctor 
sll lay in a swoon, and holding a torch to his face, merely smiled, as the 

8 flickered over the countenance of the pale‘arfll fallen champion 
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of Protestant ascendancy. After gazing on the patient, he direc 
that he should be conveyed, for the purposes of exorcism, to the Chapel 

The whole congregation, which not only consisted of the brethren of 
the society but of several visitors of distinction, who had been invited 
to witness the miracle, rose to receive us. ‘The most prominent was 
Dr. Doyle. We slowly conveyed the possessed man to the steps of the 
altar, and placed him immediately ander the statue of St. Ignatius, where 
he lay like Cwsar at Pompey’s feet. No signs of returning animati ‘n 
appeared; but this is not uncommon among possessed persons, upy! 
the proper stimulants be applied. Father Kenny ascended the pulpit, 
and in a sermon, remarkable for ingenuity and erudition, expatiated op 
the power vested in the Church ot expelling demons; and, independ. 
ently of the authority of Prince Hohenloe, demonstrated that the cop. 
duct and character of the Doctor must be the result of possession, 
“What,” exclaimed the preacher, ** but an occupation of his whole 
heart by the evil spirit of pride, can account for the excess of arrogance 
into which he has allowed himself to be carried? Who has ever seen 
him at the Castle—who has watched his haughty pontifical aspect, 
his conscious gesture, and his authoritative gait, as he paced through 
St. Patrick’s Hall, and did not feel that the devil of pride had hold 
upon this overbearing and ambitious priest?) Not contented with the 
opulence and honours already heaped upon him, he aims at sull higher 
distinctions, and in his visionary aspirations beholds in perspective tly 
throne of Becket, and the glimmering towers of Canterbury itself. To 
the same cause we must refer his haughty bearing, which is without pre- 
cedent, not only towards the laymen who hold an intercourse with him, 
but to the inferior clergy over whom he has any control. It may, perhaps, 
be urged in answer to the suggestion that he is possessed by the devil of 
pride, that devils are not destitute of discretion. ‘Thus, if a demon 
really influenced his conduct, he would not have made him appear in 
so ludicrous a light, as when he dressed himself in London in a purple 
surtout before certain of the great men of the realm; and acted sucha 
part that he was threatened with a committee, from which nothing but 
the merciful suggestion of his unfortunate disorder could have saved 
him. But, although it must be owned that his conduct was pre- 
posterous, yet it must not be concluded that upon that account he 
could not have been under an infernal agency. It is well known that 
the Doctor was so discomfited that he was upon the point of doing 
himself bodily injury; from which it is, perhaps, reasonable to infer 
that the devil of pride made him demean himself in this wild fashion, 
in order that he might tempt him to commit suicide ; but this he was 
probably prevented from effecting by the counteraction of another 
devil, namely, that of polemics, which, lest he should lose his chiel 
instrument for throwing the country into commotion, reserved him for 
the composition of another incendiary antithesis. Who will for 4 
moment question that this last-mentioned devil has possession of the 
Doctor's soul?) Who has mainly contributed to inflame the passions of 
Catholics and Protestants ’?’—The Doctor. Who has insulted the reli- 
gion of the people, and wantonly cast opprobrium upon the ancient 
and even now almost universal creed of Ireland ?—The Doctor. Who 
has, from the seat of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction, hallooed on the 
Catholic priests and Protestant parsons to the combat ?—The Doctor. 
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Who has disturbed the peace of private life, made the religion of ser- 


| vants the test of their fidelity, and carried his conduct to such ex- 
of tremes as even to interfere with the rites of sepulture, and the 
ed graves of Roman Catholics, almost offering profanation to the 
ras newly dead ?—Again IT answer, the Doctor. And, let me add, that 
he nothing, save the devil of polemics, could have prompted him to out- 
ere rages upon Which the very men who agree with him in his abstract 
on principles cannot retrain from pronouncing their condemnation. But 
iti} the two devils, the instances of whose influence 1 have enumerated, 
vit, are not the only proprietors of this unfortunate man. The workings 
on of the meanest of devils are manifest in his life. What but the " 
d- agency of Mammon could, in the midst of the recent public distress, Hi 
ons have closed his hand and shut his heart to the cries and moans of the 7 
on. wretches who were suffering in fever and in famine around him ?” B 
ole Inthis strain Father Kenny continued for some time, when the College 
ace clock struck one, the hour appointed for the performance of the miras Ba 
en cle, and, the preacher descending from the pulpit, advanced towards we 
Ct, the unhappy possessed. Ile did not on this occasion employ the or- a 
igh dinary form of exorcism, but, having a turn for poetry, addressed the Vit 
old Doctor in rhyme, and began with the first of the seven deadly sins :— BH 
Bit) 
the ‘* Fiend of pride, who deadliest art tp 
nal Within the sacerdotal heart, Ae 
thie Come forth, and unto mortal eyes ih 
To Appear in such befitting guise ae 
re. Of bird or emblematic beast, A 
im, As may express this haughty priest, 4 i 
ps, And his peculiar nature shew— a 
lof In the name of the holy Hohenloe ! ; 
10n This rhythmical adjuration having been pronounced, the convulsions 
in of the possessed man became terrific. He started upon his legs, and, 
ple after divers wild contortions, stood ina state of frightful catalepsy, with ae 
ha hiseyes and mouth open, and his limbs rigid and distended. For some i i 
but ume the demon did not come forth; but the exorcism having been ul 
ved repeated, and a sop dipped in holy water having been applied, the bi) 
vre- possessed man threw up the Athanasian Creed, which had remained in i 
he his throat, covered with foam and froth of a poisonous quality ; and i U 
hat immediately after a clap of thunder was heard, and the demon flew out | ; 
ing ofthe doctor’s mouth. At first we were so terrified that we were un- P 
afer able to distinguish the shape and properties which Father Kenny had i; - 
ion, | commanded the evil spirit to assume as symbolical of the character of i i 
was pride by which the doctor was possessed. When we had recovered te 
her insome degree from our alarm, we saw the demon in the shape of an | 
hief infernal bird perched upon the Doctor’s head; and we began to ob- 
for serve the type of the unhappy gentleman’s mind, which the attributes 
r 3 of the demon were intended to convey. At first we could only per- 
the ceive one half the form of the spectre, while a cloud of smoke was . 
s of slowly dispersing from about it, and we remarked the head and wings | 
eli- of an eagle, which we considered as highly complimentary to the pa- il 
ient tent, and indeed an act of justice to him; but as the wapour which 
Vho shrouded the extremities rolled away, and the whole demon was dis- . 
the closed, we observed a turkey-cock’s tail expanded in ludicrous parade ; it 


tor. and however awful the means by which the evil spirit had been ejected, 
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yet the contrast which was exhibited between the two extremities of this 
fantastical apparition, and the strange and ostentatious movements of 
conceit which was observable in the demon’s tail, produced a loud burs, 
of merriment; which was, however, speedily silenced by the deep 
voice of the exorciser. 
Father Kenny. 

Say, Fiend of pride, infernal guest, 

Late of the Doctor's soul possess’d, 

Wherefore to our eyes of earth 

Com’st thou in shape to raise our mirth, 

At the awful hour of one o'clock, 

With eagle head, and tail of turkey-cock ? 


Demon. 


My eagle half proclaims the power 

In intellectual heights to tower, 

And shows the Doctor once did try 

By noble means to rise on high ; | 
But when he rose, a meaner pride : 
Within his bosom did preside, | 
And of his consequence the notion | 
You see express’d in the antic motion 
With which the tail of a turkey-cock 
The Doctor's dignity doth mock. 


Father Kenny. 


In the name of Hohenloe, 

Ere back to Hell he let thee go, 
1 charge thee, Demon, tell me true 
Hi What thou hast made the Doctor do! 


Demon. 


{ made him play a thousand pranks, 
For which I well deserved the thanks 
Of the Burgh May Association 
On behalf of the Irish nation ; 
And hoped the Papists, in their mood 
Of miscellaneous gratitude, 
For all 1 have made the Doctor do, 
Would have given the Devil his due. 
“Twas I that turn’d the Doctor's head, 
And into such vagaries led, 
That, like a mad fantastic elf, 
In purple he did dress himself ; 
When even the good Lord Liverpool 
Took the great Doctor for a fool ; 
And Darnley whisper’d that his looks 
\y Bespoke him fitter for St. Luke’s. 
Whene’er Lord Wellesley gave a feast, 
bil “Twas I that made this vapouring priest 
the Hold forth in such conceited way, 
) And such unholy antics play, 
i That while he made “ the angels weep,” 
He set the ladies fast asleep, 
And all the aide-de-camps cried out, 
He put even Croker * to the rout. 
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e Mr. Secretary Croker dined not long ago at the Castle, and after monopolisn 
the discourse, a8 is his wont, observed that the proper custody of the mail from 
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But do not think me satisfied 
.With the mere ridicule of pride. 

"Twas 1 that with my potent art 

Did petrify the Doctor's heart. 

The Gospel from his soul I wrung, 

But left St. Paul upon his tongue : 
While of humility he talk’d, 

In pride and arrogance he stalk’d ; 

And men cried as to church he trod, 

** Behold the humble priest of God !" 
And thus, through him, into derision 

I have brought the Protestant religion ; 
For which I have laid the Popish nation 
Under such mighty obligation, 

That in the name of Hohenloe 

In peace to Hell you should let me go. 


Father Kenny admitted that the devil had presented a very just view 
of the doings into which he had Jed the Doctor, and stated that he 
should only ask the fiend one question more, namely, what devil was 
most predominant after himself? ‘To which the devil of pride replied, 
that the devil of covetousness held the next place. There was imme- 
diately a loud call for the exorcism of this devil, who was ordered to 
depart from the Doctor in an invocation which it is unnecessary to re- 
cord. It was some time before Prince Hohenloe was obeyed ; for 
this devil seemed to have gotten so firm a gripe of the Doctor’s mind, 
that it appeared almost beyond the Prince’s miraculous powers to turn 
him out. At Jength, however, after repeated injunctions, the demon 
came forth in the midst of a mephitic stench, which well befitted the 
sordid nature of the vice that now appeared in the shape of an insect, 
half spider and half ant. The creature, after crawling out of the 
Doctor's mouth, crept into his bosom, where it burrowed in, and 
seemed still determined not to part. At length, however, it was 
forced, by a new conjuration, to leave its hold; and we saw it creep 
up the fiend of pride, and fasten on its tail, where it remained con- 
cealed in the feathers; which we considered to be a symbol of that 
alliance of parsimony and ostentation, which are not unfrequently 
found together. No questions were asked of the devil of covetous- 
ness. Having thus expelled the devil of avarice, Father Kenny 
was proceeding to eject the devil of polemics, when it was sug- 
gested that Doctor Doyle was the best qualified theologian to per- 
form this operation. Accordingly Father Kenny yielded his place to 
the Bachelor of Coimbra, and the Bishop of Loghlin and Ferns ad- 
vanced to the office of exorcism. He did not, however, adopt the 
ordinary ritual of diabolical ejection ; but in order to allure this devil 
out, who he knew was always prompt and willing to appear, he chal- 
lenged him to a controversial disputation, respecting the comparative 
claims of the two rival religions, when instantly a direful hissing was 
heard, and the devil of polemics sprang from the Doctor into the 
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Waterford to Dungarvon, was the only fit employment for the Government of Ire- 

d. ‘*The only fit employment for the Government of Ireland!" cried Lord 
Wellesley ; “ ‘sdeath, Sir, do you know, (rising, and clapping his hand on bis 
breast’) do you know, Sir, that / am the Government of Ireland ?” 
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midst of the fratermty. The young Jesuits immediately assailed | 
and the Reverend Mr. Esmonde laid his hand boldly upon the 
fiend, but the fierce adder turned upon him, and giving hin 
formidable st ne, he was ce mpelled to let him loose. ‘The fiend 
went hissing in triumph round the Chapel, spitting its venom on the 
images of the saints and crucilixes, rearing itself aloit, and eCTeCting 
itself upon its burnished spires. It must be owned, that, howeve, 
hateful from its venomous qualities, it was not destitute of be auty, and 
its brilliant skin and glossy scales were appropriately emblematic 
the Doctor's intellectual qualifications. It was manifest that Doe: 
1), y le was the only divine compe tent to conte nd with t this devil, and 
he was loudly ¢: alled on to attack it. The fiend, who did not at firs, 
appear to entertain any dread of the Carlow theologian, turned round. 
and seemed to collect and concentrate all its power to m: ike a dreadful 
pring upon him ; but Doctor Doyle subdued it with a single word. 
He rely articulated “ plagiarism,’ and instantaneously the serpent 
shri or" back, and made an effort to escape; but Doctor Doyle set his 
foot upon its head, and, crushing it to the ground, commanded it to 


ol 


confess the misdeeds which it had caused the Doctor to perpetrate, 
The fiend, after twisting and contorting itself in vain, assumed a human 
voice, and answered :— 


‘* | am the Devil of Polemics, 
Who made the Doctor, for the hereties, 
Ply tongue and pen in such a way, 
That there has been the devil to pay ; 
Since with the rage of disputation 
He hath driven mad one half the nation, 
And all religions have gone amiss 
Since he flung his fierce antithesis. 


If discord rages through the land, 

If controversy’s furious band 

From North to South, and East to West, 
The country with their howls infest, 

The Doctor has the fearful merit 

Of having raised this frantie spirit, 

That long hath set, and will for years 
Still set the pe ople by the ears. 

Now, holy father, I entreat you, 

Since L could never yet de feat you, 

And since ‘tis by op posing me, 

You owe your fame in theology, 

And if you lose an antagonist, 

Your name in the papers will be miss’d— 
I humbly pray you, I. K. 

Don’t tr: imple me too soon to Hell, 

But long in Nildare-street let me dwell. 
"T would never answer me or you, 

That neither should have aught to do.” 


“No!” exclaimed Doctor Doyle, “I will drive thee from the face 
of the country, and send thee for ever 


‘Down, down to Hell, and say I sent thee thither.’ 


tle was about to put his menace into execution, when there was 4 
general remonstrance trom the Jesuits, who felt the force of the devil's 
logic, and the cogency of his last argument. They perceived the neat 
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connexion between this devil's existence and their own, and interfered 
for his preservation, observing that there could not have been a more 
pernicious book than hy Milner s Ind of Religious ( ‘ontroversy,” ifthe 
contents had at all justified the title. ‘The devil ot polemics was in 
consequence permitted to escape. But the day began now to break, 
and the tapers with which the Chapel was illuminated * to pale their 
ineflectual ray.” It was apprehended, that if all the devils by which 
the unfortunate Doctor was possessed, were driven out one by one, the 
operation would Jast a week. ‘lo shorten the miracle, which was now 
becoming somewhat tedious, 1t was proposed by the Reverend Mr. 
Lestrange, who was anxious to be in Dublin at six o'clock, in order 
to give early mass to Counsellor O'Connell, that all the devils should 
be expelled at once. Father Kenny complied with this request, and 
with a loud voice commanded the whole legion to depart to the Red 
Sea. Whoever has seen the casting of the seventh bullet in Der 
Freischutz may form some conception of the eflects of this more sum- 
mary exorcism. Successive claps of thunder shook the College of 
Clongowes to its foundations, and the whole Chapel was filled with the 
crowd of devils who had rushed from the Doctor. They were too 
numerous to be described. I should not, however, omit to mention 
one of them which was peculiarly hideous and emblematic. ‘This 
was the devil of ingratitude. I[t had the head of an untledged 
pelican, (the bird that teeds upon its parent’s blood,) while the rest of 
the body was composed of a reptile that sought to hide itself in every 
corner: ingratitude, base as it is, having at least the merit of being 
ashamed of its own turpitude. (The Doctor denies his obligations to 
Lord Plunket.) The whole of the infernal legion having been ex- 
pelled from the possessed man, permission was given them to go their 
several ways, of which they immediately availed themselves ; and the 
miracle was complete. ‘The Doctor was raised from the ground, and 
having recovered from a swoon into which he had fallen, returned his 
thanks to Prince Hohenloe, and to the Jesuits, and expressed a desire 
to renounce the errors of Protestantism and become a member of the 
society. ‘This proposition was acceded to; but, instead of entering 
the noviciate, as is the regular course, it was proposed that, for the 
benefit of religion, the Doctor should still continue ostensibly a mem- 
ber of the Established Church, and in the exercise of his ecclesiastical 
junctions ; for as nothing tended to bring Protestantism into greater 
disrepute in Ireland so much as his conduct, it was deemed advisable, 
that, with a view to aid the interests of Popery, he should persevere 
in the same course ; and, although in reality poor in spirit, and of an 
humble and truly Christian character of heart, he should appear to be 
insolent, avaricious, and overbearing. 

It is almost unnecessary for me to mention that this suggestion was 
adopted, and that the Doctor still continues to render the same 
services to the Catholic religion. 

Icnatius Ravevais OL iymmery. 
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A TALE FOR TWILIGHT. 


How now, Horatio? you tremble, and look pale : 
Is not this something more than fantasy ? SUAKSPRARE. 


As far as I am myself concerned with the following facts, I am fully pre. 
pared to vouch for their authenticity ; but the reliance to be placed on the 
other parts of the recital must be at the option of the reader, or his conyic. 
tion of their apparent truth. I am neither over-credulous nor sceptic jg 
matters of a superhuman nature; I would neither implicitly confide in yp. 
supported assertions, nor dissent from well-attested truths ; but at the same 
time I must confess, that, although rather inclined to be a non-believer, | 
have sometimes listened to details of supernatural occurrences so borne out 
by concurring testimony as almost to fix my wavering faith. It is now 
nearly thirty years since 1 was a partial witness to the following circum. 
stance, at my father’s house in Edinburgh ; and though, during that period, 
time and foreign climates may have thinned my locks and furrowed my brow 
a little, they have neither effaced one item of its details from my memory, 
nor warped the vivid impression which it left upon my recollection. It was 
in the winter of 1798 the occurrence took place: I remember the time dis. 
tinctly, by the circumstance of my father’s being absent with his regiment, 
which had been ordered to Ireland to reinforce the troops then engaged ip 
quelling the insurgents, who had risen in rebellion in the summer of that 
year. There was an old retainer of our house, who used at that time to be 
very frequently about us; she had nursed my younger brother and myself, 
and the family felt for her all the attachment due to an old and faithful 
inmate. Her husband had been a serjeant in the army of General Bur. 
goyne, and was killed at the attack on Valencia de Alcantara, in the carly 
part of his late Majesty’s reign, when the British crossed the Portuguese 
frontier, in order to check the advance of the Spaniards upon Alentejo ; and 
perhaps this circumstance created an additional sympathy towards her in my 
mother’s breast. I remember her appearance distinctly ; her neatly plaited 
cap and scarlet riband, her white fringed apron and purple quilted petti- 
coat, are all as fresh in my memory as yesterday, and though nearly sixty 
at the period I speak of, she retained all the activity and good-humour of 
sixteen. Her strength was but little impaired ; and as she was but slightly 
affected by fatigue or watching, she was in the habit of engaging herself as a 
nurse-tender in numerous respectable families, who were equally prepossess 
ed in her favour. 

The winter was drawing near a close, and we were beginning to be anxious 
for the return of my father, who was expected home about this time ; when 
old Nurse, as we always called her, came to tell us of an engagement she had 
got to attend a young gentleman, who was lying dangerously ill in one of the 
streets of the Old Town; for at that time few of the fine palaces of the New 
Town had been even thought of, and many a splendid street now covers 
what was then green fields and waving meadows. She mentioned that a 
physician, who had been always very kind to her, had recommended her to 
this duty ; but, as the patient was in a most critical state, the manner of her 
attendance was to be very particular. She was to go every evening at 
eight o'clock, to relieve another who remained during the day ; and to be 
extremely cautions not to speak to the young man, unless it was urgently 
necessary, nor make any motion which might in the slightest degree disturb 
the few intervals of rest which he was enabled to enjoy ; but she knew 
neither the name nor residence of the person she was to wait on. There 
seemed to be something past the common in all this, and I remember ‘wa 
fectly well my mother desiring her to call soon, and Jet her know how 
she was coming on, and any farther matters she might be able to learn; bat 
nearly six weeks had elapsed, and we had never once seen or heard of her, 
when my mother at last resolved on sending to learn whether she was sick, 
and to say she was longing to see her again. The servant, on his returp, 
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informed us that poor Nurse had been dangerously ill, and confined to her bed 
simost ever since she had been with us; but she was now some little better, 
and had purposed coming to see us the following day. She came accordingly ; 
but oh, so altered in so short a time no one would have believed it! She 
was almost double, and could not walk without support; her flesh and 
cheeks were all shrunk away, and her dim lustreless eyes almost lost in 
their sockets. We were all startled at seeing her: it seemed that those 
six weeks had produced greater changes in her than years of disease in 
others; but our surprise at the effect was nothing, when compared to that 
which her recital of the cause excited, when she informed us of it; and as 
we had never known her to tell a falsehood, we could not avoid placing 
implicit confidence in her words. 

She told us tliat in the evening, according to appointment, the physician 
had conducted her to the residence of her charge, in one of the narrow 
streets near the abbey. It was one of those extensive old houses, which seem 
built for eternity rather than time, and in the constructing of which the 
founder had consulted convenience and comfort more than show or situation. 
Aflight of high stone steps brought them to the door ; and a dark staircase of 
immense width, fenced with balustres a foot broad, and supported by railing 
of massy dimensions, led to the chamber of the patient. This was a lofty 
wainscoted room, with a window sunk a yard deep in the wall, and looking 
out upon what was once a garden at the rear, but now grown so wild that the 
weeds and rank grass almost reached the level of the wall which inelosed it. 
At one end stood an old-fashioned square bed, where the young gentleman 
lay. It was hung with faded Venetian tapestry, and seemed itself as large as 
amoderate-sized room. At the other end, and opposite to the foot of the bed, 
was a fire place, supported by ponderous stone buttresses, but with no grate, 
and a few smouldering turf were merely piled on the spacious hearth. There 
was no door, except that by which she had entered, and no other furniture 
than a few low chairs, and atable covered with medicines and draughts be- 
side the window. The oak which covered the walls and formed the panels 
of the ceiling, was as black as time could make it, and the whole apartinent, 
which was kept dark at the suggestion of the physician, was so gloomy that 
the glimmering of the single candle in the shade of the fire-place could not 

netrate it, and cast a faint gleam around, not sad, but absolutely sickening. 

rhilst the Doctor was speaking in a low tone to the invalid, Nurse tried to 
find out some farther particulars from the other attendant, who was tying on 
her bonnet, and preparing to muffle herself in her plaid before going away ; 
for, as I said before, it was winter and bitterly cold. She could gain no infor- 
mation from her, however, although she had been in the situation for a consi- 
derable time. She could not tell the name of the gentleman ; she only knew 
that he was an Oxford student ; but no one, save herself and the Doctor, had 
ever crossed the threshold to inquire after him, nor had she ever seen any one 
in the rest of the house, which she believed to be uninhabited. The Doctor and 
she soon went away, after leaving a few unimportant directions ; Nurse closed 
the door behind them, and shivering with the cold frosty gust of air from the 
spacious lobby, hastened to her duty, wrapped her cloak about her, drew her 
seat close to the hearth, replenished the fire, and commenced reading a vo- 
lume of Mr. Alexander Peden’s Prophecies, which she had brought in her 
pocket. There was no sound to disturb her, except now and then a blast of 
wind which shook the withering trees in the garden below, or the “ death- 
watch,”’ which ticked incessantly in the wainscot of the room. In this man- 
ner an hour or two elapsed, when concluding, from the motionless posture of 
the patient, that he must be asleep, she rose, and taking the light in her hand, 
moved on tiptoe across the polished oaken floor, to take a survey of his features 
and appearance. She gently opened the curtains, and, bringing the light 
to bear upon him, started to find that he was still awake ; she attempted to 
apologise for her curiosity by an awkward tender of her services, but apology 
and offer were equally useless ; he moved neither limb nor muscle ; he made not 
the faintest reply ; he lay motionless on his back, his bright blue eyes glaring 
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fixedly upon her, his undev-lip fallen, and his mouth apart, his cheek a per. 
fect hollow, and his long white teeth projecting fearfully from his shrunkey 
lips, whilst his bony hand, covered with wiry sinews, Was stretched Upon the 
bedclothes, and looked more like the claw of a bird than the fingers of a human 
being. She felt rather uneasy whilst looking at him; but when a slight mo. 
tion of the eyelids, which the light was too strong for, assured her he was still 
living, which she was half inclined to doubt, she returned to her seat and her 
book by the fire. As she was directed not to disturb him, and as his medicine 
was only to be administered in the morning, she had but little to do, and the 
succeeding two hours passed heavily away; she continued, however, to lighten 
them by the assistance of Mr. Peden, and by now and then crooning and 
yazing over the silent flickering progress of her turf fire, till, about midnight, 
as near as she could guess, the gentleman began to breathe heavily and ap 
peared very Uneasy ; its, however, he spoke nothing, she thought he Wis per 
haps asleep, and was rising to go towards him, when she was surprised to see 
a lady seated on a chair near the head of the bed beside him. Though 
something startled at this, she was by no means alarmed, and, making a curt- 
sey, Was moving on as she had intended, when the lady raised her arm, and 
turning the palm of her hand, which was covered with a white glove, towards 
her, motioned her silently to keep her seat. She accordingly sat down as be- 
fore, but she now began to wonder within herself how and when this lady 
came in: it was true she had not been looking towards the door, and it might 
have been opened without her perceiving it ; but then it was so cold a night, 
and so late an hour, it was this which made it so remarkable. She turned 
quietly round, and took a second view of her visitor. She wore a black veil 
over her bonnet, and, as her face was turned towards the bed of the invalid, 
she could not in that gloomy chamber perceive her features, but she saw that 
the shape and turn of her head and neck were graceful and elegant in the ex- 
treme; the rest of her person she could not so well discern, as it was enveloped 
ina green silk gown, and the fashion at that period was not so favourable to 
a display of figure as now. It occurred to her that it must be some inti- 
mate female friend who had called in; but then the woman had told her that 
no visitors had ever come before: altogether, she could not well understand 
the matter, but she thought she would observe whether she went off as 
wently as she had entered ; and for that purpose she altered the position of 
her chair so as to command a view of the door, and fixed herseli with her 
book on her knees, but her eye intently set upon the lady in the green 
gown. In this position she remained for a considerable time, but no alter- 
ation took place in the room; the stranger sat evidently gazing on the face 
of the sick gentleman, whilst he heaved and sighed and breathed in agony 
as if a night-mare were on him. Nurse a second time moved towards him 
in order to hold him up in the bed, or give him some temporary relief ; and 
a second time the mysterious visitant motioned her to remain quiet ; and 
unwillingly, but by a kind of fascination, she complied, and again com- 
menced her wateh. But her position was a painful one, and she sat so long 
and so quietly that at last her eyes closed for a moment, and wher she 
opened them the lady was gone, the young man was once more composed, 
and, after taking something to relieve his breathing, he fell into a gentle sleep, 
from which he had not awakened when her colleague arrived in the morn- 
ing to take her place, and Nurse returned to her own house about daybreak. 

Che following night she was again at her duty; she came rather beyond 
her time, and found her companion already muffled and waiting impatiently 
to set out. She lighted her to the stairs, and heard her close the hall-door 
behind her; when, on returning to the room, the wind, as she shut the door, 
blew out her candle. She relighted it, however, fromthe dyingembers, roused 
up the fire, and resumed, as before, her seat and her volume of Prophecies. 
The night was stormy, the dry crisp sleet hissed on the window, and the 
wind sighed in heavy gusts down the spacious chimney ; whilst the rattling 
of the shutters, and the occasional clash of a door in some distant part o! 
the house, came with a dim and hollow echo along the dreary silent »* 
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ages. She did not feel so comfortable as the night before: the whistling 
of the wind through the trees made her flesh — involuntarily ; and 
sometimes the thundering clap of a distant door made her start and drop 
her book, with a sudden prayer for the protection of Heaven. She was 
thinking within herself of giving up the engagement, and was half resolved 
te do so on the morrow ; when all at once her ear was struck with the 
heavy throes and agonised breathing of her charge, and, on raising her head, 
she saw the same lady in the green gown seated in the same position as the 
night before. Well, thought she, this is unusually strange; but it immedi- 
ately struck her that it must be some inmate of the house, for what human 
being could venture out in such a dreary night, and at such an hour ?—but 
then her dress: it was neither such as one could wear in the streets ona 
wintry night, nor yet such as they would be likely to have on in the house 
at that hour; it was, in fact, the fashionable summer costume of the time. 
She rose and made her a curtsey, and spoke to her politely, but got no 
reply save the waving of her hand, by which she had been silenced before. 
At length the agitation of the invalid was so increased, that she could not 
reconcile it to her duty to sit still whilst a stranger was attending him. She 
accordingly drew nearer to the bed, in spite of the repeated beckonings of the 
lady, who, as she advanced, drew her veil closer across her face, and retired 
to the table at the window. Nurse approached the bed, but was terrified 
on beholding the countenance of the patient: the big drops of cold sweat 
were rolling down his pale brow ; his livid lips were quivering with agony ; 
and, as he motioned her aside, his glaring cyes followed the retreating figure 
inthe green gown. She soon saw that it was in vain to attempt assisting 
him; he impatiently repulsed every proffer of attention, and she again re- 
sumed her seat, whilst the silent visitor returned to her place by his bed- 
tide, Rather piqued at being thus baffled in her intentions of kindness, 
but still putting from her the idea of a supernatural being, the old woman 
again determined to wateh with attention the retreat of the lady, and ob- 
serve whether she resided in the house, or took her departure by the 
main door. She almost refrained from winking in order to secure a 
scrutiny of her motions ; but it was all in vain; she could not remember to 
have taken off her glance for a moment, but still the visitant was gone. It 
seemed as if she had only changed her thoughts for an instant, and not her 
eves, but that change was enough; when she again reverted to the object 
of her anxiety, the mysterious lady had departed. As on the foregoing 
night, her patient now became composed, and enjoyed an uninterrupted 
slumber till the light of morning, now reflected from heaps of dazzling snow, 
brought with it the female who was to relieve guard at the bed of misery. 
The following morning Nurse went to the house of the physician who had 
engaged her, with the determination of giving up the task in which she was 
employed. She felt uneasy at the thoughts of retaining it, as she had never 
been similarly situated before ; she always had some companion to speak 
to, or was at least employed in an inhabited house ; but besides she was 
not by any means comfortable in the visits of the nightly stranger. She 
was disappointed, however, by not finding him at home, and was directed to 
return at a certain hour; but as she lay down to rest in the mean time, she 
did not awake till that hour was long past. Nothing then remained but to 
return for another night, and give warning of her intention on the morrow ; 
and with a heavy discontented heart she repaired to the gloomy apartment. 
The Physician was already there when she arrived, and received her notice 
with regret; but was rather surprised when she informed him of the atten- 
ions of the strange lady, and the manner in which she had been prevented 
from performing her dutv: he, however, treated it as a common-place oc- 


currence, and suggested that it was some affectionate relative or friend of 


the patient, of whose connexions he knew nothing. At last he took his 
eave,and Nurse arranged her chair and seated herself to watch, not merely 

¢ departure but the arrival of her fair friend. As she had not, however, 
appeared on the former occasions till the night was far advanced, she did 
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not expect her sooner, and endeavoured to occupy her attention till thas 
time by some other means. But it was all in vain, she could only thin 
of the one mysterious circumstance, fix her dim gaze on the blackened 
trellis-work of the ceiling, and start at every trifling sound, which was 
now doubly audible, as all without was hushed by the noiseless snow in 
which the streets were imbedded. Again, however, her vigilance wa, 
cluded, and as, wearied with thought, she raised her head with a long. 
drawn sigh and a yawn of fatigue, she encountered the green garments 
of her unsolicited companion. Angry with herself, and at the same time 
unwilling to accuse herself of remissness, she determined once again that 
she should not escape unnoticed. There hung a feeling of awe around 
her whenever she approached this singular being, and when, as before. 
the lady retired to another quarter of the room as she approached the 
bed, she had not courage to follow her. Again the same distressing sceng 
of suffering in her unfortunate charge ensued ; he gasped and heaved til] 
the noise of his agony made her heart sicken within her; when she drew 
near his bed, his corpse-like features were convulsed with a feeling which 
seemed to twist their relaxed nerves into the most fearful expression, 
while his ghastly eyes were straining from their sunken sockets. She 
spoke, but he answered not; she touched him, but he was cold with 
terror, and unconscious of any object save the one mysterious being whom 
his glance followed with steady fixed intensity. I have often heard my 
mother say that Nurse was naturally a woman of very strong feelings, 
but here she was totally beside herself with anxiety. She thought that 
the young gentleman was just expiring, and was preparing to leave the 
room, in search of farther assistance, when she saw the lady again move 
towards the bed of the dying man; she bent above him for a moment, 
whilst his writhings were indescribable ; she then moved stately towards the 
door. Now was the moment! Nurse advanced at the same time, laid her 
one hand on the latch, whilst with the other she attempted to raise the veil 
of the stranger, and in the next instant fell lifeless on the floor. As she 
glanced on the face of the lady, she saw that a lifeless head filled the bon- 
net; its vacant sockets and ghastly teeth were all that could be seen beneath 
the folds of the veil. Daylight was breaking the following morning, when 
the other attendant arrived, and found the poor old woman cold and be- 
numbed, stretched upon the floor beside the passage ; and when she looked 
upon the bed of the invalid, he lay stiffened and lifeless, as if many hours 
had elapsed since his spirit had shaken off its mortal coil. One hand was 
thrown across his eyes, as if to shade them from some object on which he 
feared to look ; and the other grasped the coverlit with convulsive firmness. 

The remains of the mysterious student were interred in the old Calton 
burying-ground, and I remember, before the new road was made through it, 
to have often seen his grave; but I never could learn his name, what con- 
nexion the spirit had with his story, or how he came to be in that melan- 
choly deserted situation in Edinburgh. I have mentioned at the commece- 
ment of this narration, that 1 will vouch for its truth as far as regards my- 
self, and that is, merely, that I heard the poor old woman herself tell 
all the extraordinary circumstances as I have recited them, a very few week# 
before her death, with a fearful accuracy. Be it as it may, they cost her 
her life, as she never recovered from the effects of the terror, and pined and 
wasted away to the hour of her death, which followed in about two months 
after the fearful occurrence. For my part, I firmly believe all she told us; 
and though my father, who came home the spring following, used to say tt 
was all a dream or the effects of imagination, I always saw too many Com 
current circumstances attending it to permit me to think so. 
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Arter remaining a few days at Smyrna, we set out on Monday the 


at , 

nk Ephesus. 

ed 

as sth to pay a visit to the ruins of Ephesus, which are situated on the 


in chore of the Gulf of Skalanova, about thirty-five miles south of Smyrna. 
= Our equipage consisted of a Greek servant, Spiridion, or, as he was 
its usually called, Spiro ; Achmet, a janissary ; and an old Smyrniot, pro- i 
ne prietor of the horses which we rode. We left the city by the Karavan 
iat bridge, and took the road to Sedicui, a village about eight miles distant. 
nd The weather was, as usual, so parchingly warm as to be only tolerable 
i, during the prevalence of the Inbat breeze, which blows from the bay ; 
and even this we were shortly deprived of by the intervention of a chain 
ill of low hills between us and the beach. About two miles from the vil- 
ew lage, near the road, is a tumulus of considerable dimensions, which was 
ich pointed out as the burying-place of Andremon, the leader of the Ionian 
mn, expedition which colonized this portion of Asia Minor. Sedicui isa ' 
he prettily situated village, containing about two thousand inhabitants, a 
“ seated at the foot of Mount Chorax, and governed by an Aga under 4 
ny the Pachalic of Smyrna. [t possesses a mosque of very ordinary con- oe 
gs, struction, and, as usual, a fountain beneath an arched wall raised above i 
hat it, and ornamented with a marble slab containing a verse from the we 
the Koran. ‘The inhabitants seem miserably poor, though the grounds in Pe 
nom the vicinity are richly cultivated, and produce a large proportion of the } 
a delicious fruit so abundant, and forming such a prominent charac- le 
her teristic in the streets of Smyrna. On this account, and the excellence + 
veil of the situation, several of the English and Frank merchants have an 
she fixed their country residences in the vicinity. Near the village we phe 
One passed a sacred fountain dedicated to St. John, Its waters are pro- 
- bably impregnated with minerals, and it has hence acquired the 
~ character of performing miraculous cures, in gratitude for which i} 
ked each devotee hangs a ribbon, or a stripe of cloth, on the trees around nil 
urs i, which were covered with as many pennons and streamers as a i 
was Maltese galley on the festival of the aforesaid saint. A great number of iH 
i he camels, laden with a variety of produce, were winding along the path i 
1088. as we left Sedicui; their monotonous bells, lazy measured pace, and | 
7. lethargic countenances, accurately in unison with the listless heat of the 1 
‘one climate. The scenery was reposing and magnificent; the calm culti- { 
lem, vated valley, and hills of graceful shape, the sun-scorched summits of . 
100 which contrasted with the green verdure at their base. Occasionally Li 
my- a brawling stream, crossed by an arch of the most primitive construc- i 
tell tion, ran through long plains of aromatic shrubs, where armies of 4 
” locusts and beautiful grasshoppers were chirping and leaping in the 
onl sultry heat. In some of the most romantic spots a Turkish hamlet 
nths gave life to the scene, embedded in groves of myrtle and of olive-trees, 
us; and surrounded by gardens where the humble but superb roses were 
yy it blushing beneath the flowery branches of the peach and almond.* 
con- . hnseGaeenneaiiudeminsennee ncasseensinanunresisestpeiiinaieniendinmaiialapaaien | 
E. *The almond-tree with white flowers blossoms on the bare branches.—Hassel- 4 
mist. See Moore’s beautiful song. o 
** The hope in dreams of a happier hour, 
That alights on Misery’s brow, ’ 
Springs out of the silvery almond flower i 
That blooms on a leafless bough : p 
Ort. —VOL. XX. NO. LXXXIT. d, uh 
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Shortly after sunset we reached a little village called Terenda, where 
we halted for the night in a miserable coffee-house, which could barely 
afford us accommodation for-our horses, and carpets and cushions for 
ourselves. We had, in the course of our ride, passed many of these 
coflee-houses, which seem as numerous, in proportion, in the country, 
as in the crowded alleys of the town, and in which we always found 
numbers of visitors. ‘The haughty and lethargic Turks were crowd 
round some amusing story-teller in one corner, and puffing long curl. 
ing clouds from their amber chibouques; whilst, in the other, a group 
of noisy Greeks, over a pack of cards, were screaming and chatter; 
like a cage of monkeys. The prohibition of wine is, no doubt, the main 
cause of the prevailing passion for this exhilarating beverage among 
the Mussulmen; but its own merits must recommend it to the Greeks, 
who are equally attached to it, and who labour under no such penal 
restraints. ‘Three centuries have scarcely elapsed since its introduc. 
tion into Turkey from Arabia Felix ; and our earliest accounts show it 
to have become almost at once what we find it to-day, an absolute 
necessary of life to those of every rank, the morning, meridian, and 
nightly beverage of the luxuriously abstemious Islamite. ‘The manner 
of preparing it in the Levant differs materially from ours. The coffee 
is never roasted nor ground till about to be used, and is then consider- 
ably more burned and reduced to a finer powder than with us. In 
preparing it, a small tin vessel, holding exactly the quantity to be 
used, (generally about a wine-glass full,) is placed upon the fire, con- 
taining at the same time the coffee and sugar, all which are boiled toge- 
ther, poured into a little china cup, and, when the sediment has fallen 
to the bottom, drunk without any admixture of cream or milk." 


—_—— 





Then hasten we, maid, 
To twine our braid, 
To-morrow both dreams and flowers will fade.” 
Lalla Rookh, p. 315. 

* One of the earliest, if not the frst, account of coffee published in England was 
given by Henry Blount, who travelled in the Levant in 1634, who thus describes 
it, in his own quaint style, in speaking of the beverages of the Turks. ‘‘ They (the 
Turks) bave another drink, not good at meat, called coffee, made of a berry as big 
as a small bean, dried in a furnace, and beat to a powder of a soot colour, in taste 
a little bitterish; that they seethe and drink as hot as may be endured. It is good 
all hours of the day, but especially morning and evening, when to that purpose 
they entertain themselves in * ceffee-houses,’ which in all Turkey abound more thas 
inns and ale-houses with us. It is thonght to be the old ‘ tiack broth’ used by the 
Lacedemonians (!!!) and dricth ill humours in the stomach, comforteth the braia, 
never causcth drunkenness nor any other surfeit, but is a harmless entertainment 
of good fellowship.” —Vide Pinkerton, vol. x. p. 263. 

Abont ten years after this, a Greek servant introduced its use in England, and 
the first coffee-bouse was established in George-yard, Lombard-street, in 1652. 
The taste for this ** black broth” seems to have gained ground amongst us # 
quickly as in Asia, since it was soon so universally consumed as to become an ob 
ject of extensive importation, and a duty of 4d. per gallon on all that was manufac 
tured, was laid on by Parliament in 1662. At length the mania for it encreased 
to such a degree, and the houses in which it was sold were so numerous, that the 
meetings at them became an object of suspicion to the unsettled government of that 
period, and in 1672 we find an order of the Parliament, that all “ coffee-houses 
shall be closed up, as affording a rendezvous for discontented factions, and becom 
ing dangerous encouragers of sedition.” How firmly it has held its ground we all 
know; though in the manner of using it we do its flavour by no means that justice 
of which it is capable. 
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Early the ensuing morning we started for Ayasalook, by the way of 
Hortena and Tourbali. The road was, as the day before, picturesque 
inthe extreme; traversing plains covered with thyme and aromatic 
shrubs, where myriads of golden insects were sporting and sparkling in 
the sunbeams: occasionally winding through groves of myrtle and 
mastics, or passing by cottages situated in gardens of olives and cy- 

sses. Throughout the entire route, vestiges of former edifices were 
visible at every step; and the walls of every modern building con- 
tained portions of wrought marble and mutilated inscriptions, evidently 
brought from some neighbouring ruin. Every incident seemed to speak 
the former extensive population of the district, and to contrast it with 
its present scattered habitations and impoverished resources. 

Near Terenda (and in some other quarters of our route) we passed 
the ruins of a Khan, or Karavan Serai. ‘The erection of such edifices 
of gratuitous accommodation are strictly enjoined by the edicts of Ma- 
homet, and encouraged by the belief that alms-giving is the on/y means 
ofdeprecating the vengeance of the Mussulman purgatory, that is, 
the torments inflicted by the angels Moukir and Nakir, who take penal 
possession of the body as soon as it is committed to the earth. It is in 
such items as this that the advantages of the religion of the Prophet 
are contained ; and, though its practice has been corrupted by a long 
series of ages, its theory abounding with such traits as these, renders 
itsecond to Christianity alone in the inculcation of precepts for the 
advantage and happiness of society; and Mahomet, however after-acts 
may have debased his progress, has certainly the merit of restoring the 
true worship of one undivided Godhead, and purifying the Kaaba from 
the defilements of idolatry. His two grand institutes, polygamy and 
temperance, were admirably calculated, according to the information of 
the day, to advance the interests of Turkey: the first, by accom- 
plishing the now exploded theory of political economy, that the wealth 
of a nation consisted in a numerous population ; and the second, by pre- 
serving vigorous and uncontaminated that national opulence, when once 
produced. It is vain, however, to deny that Mahomefanism contained 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction; and, amidst a horde of 
others, the doctrine of predestination may alone be singled out as the 
main cause of the present decay of the Ottoman empire: its districts 
periodically ravaged by the plague, against which religion forbids them 
to take any preventive measures ; its internal affairs neglected, from an 
over-confidence in the unassisted operations of Providence; and its 
commerce abandoned to strangers by the all-relying servants of an all- 
sufficient God. The Karavan Serai consists of a square court-yard of 
ample dimensions, generally inclosing a fountain, or built convenient 
to it; it is surrounded on all sides by an arcade, divided into distinct 
apartments, where the traveller is permitted to stable his horses, or the 
camel-driver his team, spread his carpet, and eat whatever provisions 
he may have brought, as neither wine, food, nor bedding is furnished 
him ; and, on departing in the morning, a trifling gratuity to the gate- 
keeper of the Serai is all that is required of him, nor is even this com- 
pulsory. The hamlet of Tourbali contained no objects of interest, save 
afew of the same imperfect fragments we had been encountering dur- 
ing the previous route. The road, for a few miles, continued wild, but 
highly picturesque, containing solely a few miserable huts. Here and 
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there browsed over by flocks of goats and sheep, the level bushy plains 
stretched onward to the foot of Mount Galessus, or Aleman, the Woody 
summits of which were long visible towering above them. ‘Traversing 
these, we passed a bridge thrown across a branch of the Cayster, and 
entered upon a low narrow valley at the foot of the mountains ; on ope 
of their craggy summits was perched the grey dilapidated castle of 
Kezelhizzar. 

The tedium of this day’s journey was, in a great degree, lightened 
by the sprightly sallies of our volatile domestic Spiro, who had by 
some means discovered that Achmet, our janissary, was one of a party 
now gaining ground in Turkey, who, calculating from the decay of their 
empire, and the daily fulfilment of the predictions of Mahomet with 
regard to the final resurrection, have come to a conclusion that the end 
of the world is nigh at hand. Achmet had not long joined this sect, 
and had still about him all the freshness of a Neophyte; a long-drawn 
sigh would often put a period to intervals of total abstraction and re. 
veries of active thought, which, however, were oftener broken in upon 
by the sarcasms of the mischievous Greek, all which the poor fellow 
took in good part, and seemed much more inclined to make a proselyte 
than to lose his temper. As we appeared io disapprove of the conduet 
of Spiro, and to sympathise with this new convert, he took considera. 
ble pains to explain to us, as far as a little knowledge of Lingua Franea 
went, the principles of his doctrine; and the quiet style in which he 
did so, and the deep concern with which he mentioned past and ap- 
proaching events, bore ample testimony to his sincerity ; and, in good 
truth, to an orthodox Islamite, his arguments would be likely to afford 
considerable evidence of the proximity of the world’s overthrow, 
though to us they were not quite so satisfactory. ‘The Mahometans, it 
appears, admit that the exact period of the resurrection is a secret to 
which Allah alone is privy; and even Gabriel, when interrogated by 
Mahomet, acknowledged his total ignorance on the point. ‘The Pro- 
phet, however, contrived, through some less official channel, to obtain 
a slight acquaintance with the matter, and has furnished a table of signs 
by which its advent may be prognosticated. ‘These are pretty nume- 
rous, and divided into two classes, the higher and the lower ; the exaet 
proportion of each I do not remember, but I think they amount al- 
together to about thirty. Of course it is impossible to recollect each 
severally, but many of those which our instructor mentioned have been 
accurately fulfilled, and, according to his account, very few now remain 
to complete the fulness of time. I can only recollect three of the lower 
signs, one of which was “ the appearance of tumults and popular com 
vulsion throughout the world;” this, Achmet said, was now in full 
operation, and had lately been instanced in the revolutions of Naples, 
Piedmont, Spain, and South America. The other two were fulfilled 
by various individuals, but chiefly in the person of Mechmet Ali, the 
present Pacha of Egypt. The signs are “ the elevation of mean indi 
viduals to exalted situations,” and ‘ the maid-servant becoming the 
mother of her master.” “ Now Mechmet Ali,” said he, ‘‘ was a man 
the most obscure extraction, and he married a woman who had been 
slave (1 think) at Salonica, and is now of course mother to Ibrabim 
Pacha.” The others of this class are less distinct and important ; they 
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refer, a8 well as I can recollect, to “ general apostasy throughout the 
sorld,” (that is, of course, the Ottoman world,) now instanced by the 
Waahabees and others, and to the “ revolt of the provinces of Irak and 
Syria,” which have been actually in a state of partial insurrection, at 
intervals, for years back. 

Of the higher signs, some are so ridiculous as to be morally impos- 
sible, and are solely characteristic of the egregious fancy of the Arab 

et; such as “ the rising of the sun in the West,” (by which, how- 
ever, Achmet contrived to typify the late independence of South Ame- 
rica); “ the advent of the beast which is to issue from the ground 
near the Kaaba, or temple of Mecca, and is to be of such stupendous 
size that its head alone, when protruded from the ground, shall reach 
to heaven;” these, ‘ speaking of beasts and birds,” and several 
others, equally preposterous, yet remain unaccomplished ; but one of 
the most important, and to which all eyes are now eagerly bent, is “a 
war with the Greeks, and the consequent capture of Constantinople.” 
This item of Mahomet’s creed I had often heard recounted in the Mo- 
rea, and is, I think, the only portion of Islamism in which the Greeks 
place any confidence. A vast number of others regard the coming of 
Christ and antichrist, high winds, conflagrations, and eclipses, for all 
which Achmet had an anticipation or a legend; and he said he was 
now daily looking out for the destruction of the Kaaba, and the return 
of the Arabians to the worship of Allat and Al Uzza, and the idolatry 
from which Mahomet had purged them. 

Altogether his theory was a most remarkable one, and its accom- 
plishment in many points served to give him complete confidence in 
the speedy fulfilment of the residue. His doctrine was less mysterious 
and fanciful than that of some of our modern expounders of “ the 
Revelations ;” and its obvious simplicity and total independence of 
chronology, are likely to produce for it numerous and ready converts. 
He was a fine good-humoured fellow, and, as the impudent Greek ral- 
led him on each item of his creed, every step of which seemed tend- 
ing to the downfal of the Crescent, and the reascendency of the Cross, 
be merely replied by an easy smile, or with a sigh exclaimed “ Allah 
Kierion!” “God is great, and his will be done!” I regret much that 
| cannot recollect more of his details, which were in many points highly 
curious, as illustrative of the doctrines of the Koran. 

It was long after sunset ere we reached Ayasalook, the modern 
Ephesus ; the last few hours of our route were wild in the extreme, and 
strongly reminded me of some of the minor passes of the Alps of 
Savoy. It was evening ere we entered a narrow valley, at the base of 
the Aleman, where the road threaded through defiles of the most ro- 
mantic description, and wound through woody glens almost imper- 
vious from the rich intertwining of myrtles and aromatic shrubs. We 
crept along beneath cliffs, whose fantastic and giant forms were mag- 
nified by the dimness of twilight, and from which we heard the scream- 
ig of the hawks, that were soaring round their summits. At length 
we descended the extremity of the mountain to the plain of Ephesus, 

crossed the main stream of the Cayster, on a bridge built partly, 
usual, with fragments from the neighborfrinf riins. A mill was con- 
stueted a short distance below, and a natural fall in the river, formed 
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into a reservoir by a low weir of stones and reeds. A narrow 
dangerous path winding round the hill brought us to Ayasalook, Where 
we halted for the night in a miserable coffee-house. 

After a sleepless night, we rose to commence our survey of Ayasa. 
look and Ephesus: the former now consists of about thirty or forty 
wretched houses, chiefly built of mud and mutilated marbles or frag. 
ments from the wrecks of Ephesus. Around it in every direction spread 
extensive ruins of former edifices, prostrate columns and desolate; 
walls, whilst its castle in mouldering pride crowns the summit of, 
neighbouring hill; and these, together with the vestiges of a church de. 
dicated to St. John, and the remaining arches of its splendid aqueducr, 
bespeak the former extent and importance of the widowed city, 
Ayasalook may date its origin, or at least its former greatness, fiom 
the termination of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteen: 
century, when, Ephesus bemg destroyed by the ravages of Mautakiah 
and Amir, its inhabitants retired hither from their desolated and irre. 
parable city, to which the progressive stagnation of the plain, from the 
overflowings of the Cayster and the Selinusian lakes, prevented their 
returning ; and to this cause principally may, | think, be attributed 
the fact, that not one individual now inhabits the solitary valley and 
ruins of Ephesus. After that period, Ayasalook suffered nume 
rous vicissitudes during the wars of Timourlane and Solyman ; -but as 
its importance gradually died away with the departure of commerce 
and other causes, itat length fell to Time, the resistless conqueror of 
all, and now retains but a faint inscription on the page of history, and 
a mutilated skeleton of its edifices entombed in a sepulchre heaped 
around them by their own decay.° 

The present inhabitants of Ayasalook are chiefly Turks and a few 
miserable Greeks, who have long forgotten the language of their m. 
tion, but retain the name of its religion, and earn a wretched subsist- 
ence by tilling the unhealthy plains beneath. The castle, erected about 
the year 1340, is now in total ruin, its tottering buttresses encom- 








—— 


* Near Ayasalook the inhabitants still show in the side of the bill the cave ol 
Adolius, in which the seven youths, usually known by the name of “ the seres 
sleepers,” enjoyed that slumber which lasted 187 oa or, according to the 
Mahomedan tradition, between 300 and 400 years. The legend goes to state, that 
during the persecutions of the Emperor Decius, these scions of the nobilitye 
Ephesus retired to this cave for protection, where the tyrant immediately incloses 
them with a barrier of ponderous stones. They however, instead of starving, 
resorted to the Irish expedient for deafening the calls of hunger, and commence! 
a sleep which lasted till the reign of the Emperor Theodosius, during whit 
according to Mahomet, they were prevented from putrefying by Allah taking th 
trouble to turn their bodies occasionally and keep them fresh. At length Adolivs, 
to whom the inheritance of the cave descended, removed the stones for the purpo* 
of building, and their curtain being thus drawn aside, the seven gentlemen wer 
awakened by the light of the sun in their eyes, and imagining, like Rip van Winkle 
that they had had merely an ordinary nap, one of the party set off for Ephesus # 
order to procure something for dinner, when the length of his beard, the antiqu#! 
of his dress, and the age of the coin which he presented to the baker, led! 
question and discovery of their adventures. The items of this relation (which 
found its way into all the legendary repositories of Christendom, and is wk 
traced among the wonderful tales of the Hartz Mountains,) are given by Gibbes 
with as much naiveté and elegance as the morceau already alluded to ia te 
** Sketch-book.” 
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ing merely a mass of overthrown buildings and heaps of decayed 
walls, embedded in high rank weeds, where the camelion and the 
metallic lizard lie basking in the sun, and where the snake and 

the jackal find a secure and seldom disturbed retreat. Its summit 
ds a superb and extensive view of the plains of the Cayster, the 

site of Ephesus, the windings of the river, and the distant hills of Ga- 
lessus and Pactyas. It is impossible to conceive a more depressing or 
melancholy prospect ; on every side the speaking monuments of de- 
, a mouldering arch, a tottering column, or a ruined temple. So- 
litude seems to reign triumphant; the wretched inhabitants of the 
village are seldom to be seen, save in early morning, or in the cool of 
, when they sally from their muddy habitations to labour in the 

in, which would be impossible during the burning meridian heat. 
either motion nor sound is discernible, save the cry of the sea-bird 
on the shore, or the tinkling of a sheep-bell amid the ruins: all, all is 
silence and decay. Ayasalook possessed no object to interest us: a 
building at some distance from the town, formerly a Christian 
church dedicated to St. John, and latterly a ‘Turkish mosque, is now a 
heap of rubbish and grass-grown walls; its halls deserted, its doors 
and windows torn out, rank weeds springing in its aisles, while in its 
courts a few lofty trees add by their mournful waving to the solemnity 
of its desertion. Some large columns of granite are still left standing, 
and are said to have once belonged to the temple of Diana. In the walls 
are inserted certain inscribed marbles taken from a former building, 
which are now hasting to that destruction from which they had before 


. been snatched ; and the interior, after having served Diana, Christ, and 


Mahomet, is now abandoned to the owl and the jackal. A marble 
sarcophagus, almost shapeless from the effects of time, stands in the 
town, near the door of the coffee-house ; its inscription and ornaments 
are obliterated, and from once enshrining the dust of some warrior or 
chieftain, it is now degraded into a watering-place for cattle. Sic 
transit gloria! Ephesus is no more, and such is its modern successor. 
Thus all the wealth of Croesus, the genius of Ctesiphon, the muni- 
ficence of Alexander, and the glory of Lysimachus, (to each of whom 
Ephesus was indebted,) have no other representative than the moulder- 
ing castle and mud-walled cottages of Ayasalook ! 

After breakfasting we set out for Ephesus, the ruins of which com- 
mence about half a mile from Ayasalook. We passed over to the foot 
of Mount Prion, or Lepre, at the base of which it was situated, and at 
every step we encountered some scattered fragment of antiquity. The 
plain on which it once stood has now been extended to the distance of 
two or three miles, by the effects of the Cayster, and the portion 
formerly the harbour is now a mere marsh, from whence the sea has 
tong since retreated. The ground, in consequence of its frequent 
irigations, is highly productive, and at the time of our visit was 
covered in many places with luxuriant crops. On the hill above some 
traces of the former walls and a solitary watch-tower marked the 
extent of the city ; and, amidst the scene of desolation far below, a pon- 
derous pillar, or a shattered arch, served faintly to indicate the giant 
—— of Ephesus, as the fossil semains of the mammoth give a 

m idea of the stupendous beings of a former and a faded world. 

On approaching the site of the ancient city from Ayasalook, one of 
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the first objects of interest is the Stadium, portions of the remains of 
which still occupy its situation at the base of Mount Prion ; being buil; 
like the amphitheatres of Milo, Fiesolé, and others, on an acclivity, go 
that natural seats were already raised for one-half the spectators. Here 
the arches which supported the lower side still remain, together with 
some walls of considerable height, and a gate at the west end. [[, 
immense area, of six hundred and eighty-seven feet, was under 
crop of wheat, which, as it bent in graceful waves beneath the fain 
breeze from the valley, seemed to heave a long-drawn sigh over the sur. 
rounding scene of departed grandeur. When reclining on one of its moul. 
dering seats, one cannot avoid feeling that there is a voice in its solj. 
tude and silence, which speaks louder to the heart than the congregated 
shouts of the multitude that once filled its benches; whilst the mental 
comparison of what it was, adds double loneliness to the consciousnese 
of what itis. North of the Stadium is an immense mass of confused 
ruins, intersected by a street, parts of the ancient pavement of which 
may be distinctly traced, and are formed of immense blocks of stone, 
such as are still used in Florence and northern Italy for similar pur- 
poses. 

At some distance from the Stadium are the remnants of the theatre 
in which Demetrius and the silversmiths of Ephesus raised the tumult 
against St. Paul, recorded in the Acts of the Apostles.* Its remains 
are pretty extensive, and cover a considerable space ; a few straggling 
sheep were browsing within it, tended by an old man who seemed well 
versed in the antiquities of the spot. He was a native of a village two 
leagues distant, and had his ears cut off by Djezzar Pacha, of Acre, 
for some honourable service which he did not think proper to boast of. 
He seemed proud of his statistical knowledge, and was anxious that we 
should go round Mount Prion, in order to see the tomb of Timothy, the 
companion of St. Paul. He had got a Testament in modern Greek 
from an American missionary at Smyrna some time before, and was 
pretty familiar with its contents ; but all the glory of Ephesus was, in 
his estimation, nothing in comparison to its possessing the tomb of this 
saint. He seemed very jealous of the Smyrniots claiming the honour 
of possessing the remains of St. Polycarp, whose tomb, he said, they 
could not have, as Polycarp was burned, and his ashes scattered to the 
winds. He was, however, wrong in both points, as the bones of 
Timothy were transferred to Constantinople, and there reinterred ; and 
the body of Polycarp was not consumed. Irenzus states, that “the 
flame, forming the appearance of an arch, or the sail of a vessel filled 
with wind, was as a wall round the body of the martyr, which was in 
the midst, not as burning flesh, but as burnished gold,+ and he was 
finally stabbed to death by the Confector in the Stadium. 

Passing the theatre, we reached the narrow valley between Prion and 
Mount Corissus, which, like all the surrounding spots, is strewn with the 
ruins of Paganism, Christianity, and Islamism: one of its most melan- 
choly objects is the vestige of the city gate, which stands within it like 
a mouldering bridge above a streamless ravine ; the living current that 
once rolled beneath it, has long since swept past to the sea of eternity. 
A temple of the Corinthian order lies at the opposite side of the valley, 
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* Chap. xix. vy. 29, et seq. + Eusebius, book iv. chap. 15. 
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which was once dedicated to the God Julius: scarce a pedestal is now 
standing : the temple has faded with the worship of its patron. At some 
distance round the base of the hill is an almost deserted burying-ground, 
with a few cypresses and monuments. After wandering over the plain, 
and heaps of incongruous and unsatisfactory ruins, we ascended the side 
of Mount Prion, from whence we had the scene beneath us like a map. 
The hill retains in many places the inequalities occasioned by car- 
rying off its materials for building ; and in others is hollowed out into 
cemeteries and tombs, said to possess an antiseptic quality. A faint wind 
was waving the few solitary trees that grew near us, and the sound of 
their branches appeared like an intrusion on the scene—it seemed to 
mock its silence. Ofthe Temple of Diana not a stone remains ; some 
arches in the morass are conjectured to have once supported it, as it 
was built in this situation to avoid the effects of earthquakes. This 
enormous edifice, of four hundred feet in length, supported by one 
hundred and twenty-seven pillars of sixty feet in height, and only 
finished in two hundred and twenty years after the commencement 
of its erection, has vanished like a temple of snow. _ Its site was for- 
merly on the edge of the sea ; it is now nearly three miles removed from 
it, by the intervention of banks formed by the stream of the Cayster. 
Its singular disappearance is in some degree accounted for, by the sea 
having afforded a ready means for the removal of its materials in the 
early stages of its decay, and by the portions not used for later 
erections, or thus transported, having been since buried by the en- 
croachments of the plain. 

A more thorough change can scarcely be conceived, than that which 
has actually occurred at Ephesus. Once the seat of active commerce, 
the very sea has shrunk from its solitary shores; its streets, once 
populous with the devotees of Diana, are now ploughed over by the 
Ottoman serf, or browsed by the sheep of the peasant. It was early 
the strong-hold of Christianity, and stands at the head of the Apostolic 
Churches of Asia. It was there that, as St. Paul says, “the word of 
God grew mightily, and prevailed.” Nota single Christian now dwells 
within it! Its mouldering arches and dilapidated walls merely 
whisper the tale of its glory ; and it requires the acumen of the geogra- 
pher, and the active scrutiny of the exploring traveller, to form a pro- 
bable conjecture as to the very site of the “First Wonder of the 
World.” Nothing remains unaltered save the “ eternal hills,” and the 
mazy Cayster, the stream of which rolls on still changeless and the same. 
Whilst gazing over the solitary plain, one cannot avoid applying to 
Ephesus the apostrophe of Quevedo to the ruins of Rome.* 

Nought but a name thy mouldering corse retains— 


What seem’d eternal long hath pass’d away, 
And what was fugitive alone remains ! 
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* For the entire sonnet, see N. M. M. vol. iv. p. 215. 
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DRAFTS ON LA FITTE.-——NO. V. 


** So, the destruction of Carlton-house is resolved upon, I hear, Mor. 
ris. What, if those walls could speak, might we not hear of the pleasan 
and joyous and witty, from the dawn of favour upon Sheridan to the 
gentle and declining beams of parting grace which yet shed Hibernian 
glory on a Bloomfield! How would the heart elate, could the delight. 
ful retrospect of earlier days be given, when all was youth and fup 
and frolic; when Skeffington could walk the Park, the admired of alj 
beholders, with Mrs. Wybrow by his side, astonishing the gaping 
rabble by the multiplicity of his under-waistcoats, or the freshness of 
his complexion; when Lloyd, the proto-dandy, with his bright bay 
(some shades darker than his hair and favoris), turned up the dust of 
Rotten-row with all the consciousness of the chief of a new and powerful 
dynasty; when Brummell had but yet appeared on the horizon of 
fashion, “a star of the first magnitude ;” and while yet George Hanger 
did not disdain the attractions those walls afforded, nor turned with 
misanthropic gloom from the pleasures to which he had been invited,” 

** Whe was he, Ashley? I really know not whom you mean,” 

“The late Lord Coleraine, formerly Colonel Hanger, on whom the 
title descended in his old age, when it was most wanted from its 
appurtenances, and least expected ; for so little idea had the Colonel of 
attaining it, that, in that equally moral and erudite piece of auto- 
biography with which he favoured an ungrateful world, he uses forcible 
arguments to substantiate the want of claim of his family to the 

erage. However, some men ‘ have honours forced upon them: 
although it does not appear that he very strenuously resisted the 
assumption of unlooked-for dignity, or protested too violently against 
the acceptation of those honours, the worth of which he had previously 
striven to depreciate and annul. 

“ Whether the visions of the glory of the future Thane were too ob- 
stinate to be repelled: it was probably in anticipation of his exaltation 
that, with equal humility and candour, the frontispiece of his life's 
history is graced with the Colonel's efligies hanging on a gallows,—(not 
the family tree, it is to be presumed). His attachment, too, to the trade 
of a vender of Wall's End (or, as he termed himself, ‘ A knight of the 
black diamonds,’) was probably suggested by his expectation of the 
title of Coleraine. 

* The diatribe in his book against the professors of the law, whom 
he held in extreme abhorrence, (for, accustomed as he was to writs, 
never had he met with a ‘ capias ad satisfaciendum in that respect,) 
was met by an answer it little merited, wherein his statements were 
clearly refuted; and, if there was somewhat of gentlemanly sarcasm, 
he was nevertheless most gently handled, notwithstanding the scope 
afforded in the history of his life for satire and reproach. Although i 
general a good-natured man, he fulminated threats of vengeance 
against his anonymous opponent, and that more frequently to the 
author of the reply itself than any other person, as he was in habits of 
constant intercourse with him at the time, without being aware of who 
was his unknown antagonist. The author was the late Mr. John 
Dowse, of Gray’s Inn. 


“ Dining on one occasion at Carlton-house, it is said that, after the 
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pottle had for some time circulated, his good-humoured volubility 
suddenly ceased, and he seemed for a time to be wholly lost in thought. 
While he ‘ chewed the cud’ in this ruminating state, his illustrious host 
remarked his very unusual quiescency, and interrupted it by inquiring 
the subject of his meditations. ‘I have been reflecting, Sir,’ replied 
the Colonel, ‘on the lofty independence of my present situation. 
| have compromised with my creditors, paid my washerwoman, and 
have three shillings and sixpence left for the pleasures and necessities of 
life,’ exhibiting at the same time current coin of the realm, in silver 
and copper, to that amount, upon the splendid board at which he sate. 
“Having occasion to express his gratitude to his friend and patron 
for his nomination to a situation under Government, (which, had he 
been prudent, might have sufficed for genteel support,) it is said that 
the Royal Personage condescended to observe, on the Colonel's éx- 
patiating on the advantages of his office, that ‘now he was rich, he 
would so far impose upon his hospitality as to dine with him;’ at the 
same time insisting on the repast being any thing but extravagant. 
‘] shall give your Royal Highness a leg of mutton, and nothing more, 
by G—,’ warmly replied the gratified Colonel, in his plain and homely 
phrase. The day was nominated, and the Colonel had sufficient time 
to recur to his budget and bring his ways and means into action. 
Where is the sanguineless being whose hopes have never led him wrong ? 
if such there be, the Colonel was not one of those. Long destitute of 
credit and resources, he looked upon his appointment as the incontest- 
able source of instant wealth, and he hesitated not to determine upon 
the forestalment of its profits to entertain ‘ the first Gentleman in 
England.’ But, alas! agents and brokers have flinty hearts. There 
were doubts (not of his word, for with creditors that he had never kept), 
but of the accidents of life, either naturally, or by one of those casual- 
ties he had depicted in the front of his book. In shert, the day ap- 
proached—nay, actually arrived, and his pockets could boast little more 
than the once vaunted half-crown and a shilling. Here was a state 
sufficient to drive one of less strength of mind to despair. As a 
friend, a subject, a man of honour, and one who prided himself upon a 
tenacious adherence to his word (when the aforesaid creditors were not 
concerned), he felt keenly all the horrors of his situation. It was as bad 
as a leg of pork and bottle of ale to Brummell; as the John Bull to the 
Duke of Gloucester; as Harriet Wilson to the Duke of Beaufort or 
Justice Best ; as the want of a segar to Lord St. Asaph; as the want 
of a bottle of good wine to the gallant Duke of Gordon; or the Bible 
to Alderman Key; or a Key to the Bible to the Lrish Distribution So- 
ciety. In short, it was worse than many other things I might relate. 
But Colonel Hanger was not a man to be easily sunken in the slough of 
despond ; and he resolved to adhere to his purpose with the same un- 
flinching firmness that Brougham used to attack Lord Eldon, (that is 
over now, mirabile dictu!) the Morning Herald Mr. Canning, or the 
Misses Long Mr. Wellesley. The day, as I said, arrived, and etiquette 
demanded that the proper officer should examine and report upon the 
nature of the expected entertainment, a duty that had been deferred 
until a late hour of the day. Well was Tt that the confiding Prince had 
not wholly dispensed with that form; for verily the said officer found 
the Colonel, with a dirty scullion for his aide du camp, in active and 
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zealous preparation for his royal visitor ; his shirt sleeves tucked 
while he silently basted the identical and solitary ‘ leg of mutton’ as jx 
revolved upon the spit: potatoes were to be seen, delicately insinuated 
into the pan beneath to catch the rich exudation of the joint ; while se. 
veral tankards of foaming ale, and what the French term ‘ bread a discre. 
tion,’ announced that in quantity, if not in quality, he had not been care. 
less in providing for the entertainment of his illustrious guest. Although 
the Colonel's culinary skill leaves no doubt that the leg of mutton 
would have sustained (according to Mr. Hunt’s elegant phraseology) 
critical discussion on its intrinsic merits, or on its concoction ; (for jt 
was not with the Colonel as with the wits of Louis the Fourteenth— 


* Et Malherbe et Balzac si savans en beaux mots 
En cuisine peut-ctre auroient été des sots ;’*) 


and although the dinner might have been endured by Royalty, (of whose 
homely appetite the ample gridiron at Alderman Combe’s brewer 

then gave ample proof,) yet His Royal Highness’s poodles would as- 
suredly have perspired through every pore at the very mention of what 
a certain nobleman used to term a “ jig-hot;” so the feast was dispensed 
with, and due acknowledgment made tor the evident proofs of hospita- 
lity which had been displayed. 

* It was not in such his hour of glory, when joint and tankard was 
the pis aller with the Colonel, but in times of rude and dire necessity, 
with which he was but too often acquainted, that he engayed, for the 
very moderate bet of a guinea, that he would ride down Bond-street, 
at the most fashionable hour, on horseback, with a chimney-sweep be- 
hind him. The time was fixed; the appointed hour arrived, when the 
course was lined with all that was gay and modish, eager to catch a 
passing glance at the flying Colonel; for there was little doubt but he 
would earn his guinea, and get rid of the stain upon his horsemanship 
with as little delay as possible. No such thing: for, emerging from 
Piccadilly, he appeared upon his old white mare; his ponderous cud- 
gel grasped in his right hand, its point resting on his toe; his beaver 
slightly cocked on one side, its unobtrusive brim not daring to cast its 
envious shade on the more than Wellington proboscis that obtruded 
far beyond it; his steed proceeding at its ordinary chancery pace, 
while the rider gravely and politely saluted his quizzing (that was the 
word then) and tittering friends on either side, witha degree of serious- 
ness and grace that Sir Clement Cottrell might have envied, or Sir 
Robert Chester desired to have remembered. ‘The knight of the brush, 
in all the unsophisticated darkness of his estate, clung to him of ‘ the 
black diamonds ;’ while as young May-day turned his triumphant 
glance on either side, his ivory was in fine contrast with the ebon hue 
of his features, and largely did he shed his dusky honours on the candid 
animal he bestrode with suitable effect. Shout and laughter and 
raillery all fell harmless on the chivalric pair ; for the Colonel never 
forgot his dignity, nor the Scoparius his station: so on they went, 
unul he reached the termination of his Stadium, where, after quietly , 
comparing his Tattler with the Horologium over the linen-draper’s in 
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* Malberbe and Balzac, so prolific of wit, 
in the kitchen might scarce know the use of a spr’. 
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Oxford-street, taking off his hat, with every mark of the most pro- 
found respect, he demanded the assent of his sable appendage to return 
the way they came, which having obtained he calmly retraced his 
steps until arriving at Bicknell’s he received the golden reward of his 
labours, which (whatever were his own necessities, and they were not 
few or trifling) he bestowed upon the delighted ramoneur, who ardently 
scraped his thanks as he took his leave. 

« But who can forget him, long years subsequently, on that great oc- 
casion when assembled thousands proceeded from the Towers of Julius 
without Sir Francis Burdett, who had paid by his some time abode 
there, for (what Rowland Hill would call) a Wapping offence. Ido not 
suppose the Baronet ever sought the liberty of the Tower since. The 
Colonel headed one of the parties of cavalry in the solemn procession, 
with his favour of true blue in his hat and his cudgel of heart of oak in 
his hand. ‘Then, as he passed Carlton-house, the noble assurance of 
his whiggish mien, and the unservilerespectfulness of his salute; for he 
was loyal to the core, although a staunch advocate for the liberty of 
the subject (since the last few summer months he had passed in Mr, 
Jones’s domain, and where he always acknowledged that he was 
greatly indebted for the attentions he received). ‘Then there was the 
nod of proud and generous recognition he bestowed on the balconies of 
the club-houses ; the repelling and equivocal glance he cast at Hoby’s 
(for haply the sutor had urged his suit too strongly) ; and when at length 
arrived at the goal, what was the impressive earnestness of his manner, 


ashe turned to address him to the people on quitting them—laconically 


but emphatically observing, ‘Gentlemen, you may just go and be 


“ After various vicissitudes of life and fortune, in his advanced age, 
acoronet became his, and it came opportunely: for he had at length 
learned experience, and knowing the value of the competence he had 
obtained, he resolved to enjoy it. He had had enough of fashion ; 
and had proved all its allurements. So he took a small house ina part 
of earth’s remoter regions, no great way from Somers’ Town, near 
which stood a public-house he was fond of visiting, and there, 
as the price of his sanction, and in acknowledgement of his rank, a 
large chair by the fire-side was exclusively appropriated to the peer. 
Seged, King of Ethiopia, has not been the last, however, in proving, 
that human dispositions lead not always to earthly happiness; for 
greatly were the Earl's plans of social and select enjoyment marred by 
the sons of the hod. When disposed for taciturnity, often would they 
break in on his reflecting mood; or, when ready for sweet converse, 
they would sit meek and sulky. Sagaciously he took unto himself 
therefore a chaplain ; one educated at Brazenose, who was ordained to 
attend the Earl on his Popine excursions. From what cause, I know 
not, whether the ban of the tenth Gregory against taberna, or the re- 
solution of the Oxonian council against ale-addicted clerks wrought 
upon the ecclesiastic, and awakened his conscience to alarm; but he 
resigned his situation. In the loneliness of his state did his Lordship, 
it is said, take unto him a wife. Now although Richelet, with the 
politeness of his nation, in his Dictidnar§ sé¢riously terms ‘ Woman— 
a reasonable being ;’ yet Maucroix saith, with much of prudent cau- 
tion ~ 
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‘1 would advise a man to pause, 
Before he take a wife; 
Indeed, I own, I see no cause 
He should not pause for life.’ 


Whether his Lordship trusted, without due advisement, more to the 
lexicographer than the poet, it is hard to say; but the alehouse wag 
now abandoned, and he retired to obscurity and the equivocal bliss of 
wedded lite.” 

“You were mentioning Skeffington as the great dandy of ‘ the olden 
time.’ Is that the present Sir Lumley St. George ?” 

“The same ; and a kinder, better-hearted man never existed. He 
is a person of some taste in literature, and of polished manners ; nor 
has his long intercourse with fashionable society at all affected that 
simplicity of character for which he has been remarkable. He was q 
true dandy: and much more than that, he was a perfect gentleman. | 
remember, long long since, entering Covent Garden Theatre, when | 
observed a person holding the door to let me pass; deeming him to be 
one of the box-keepers, | was about to nod my thanks: when I found, 
to my surprise, that it was Skeffington, who had thus goodnatured| 
honoured a stranger by his attention. We with some “difficulty ob- 
tained seats in a box, and I was indebted to accident for one of the 
most agreeable evenings | remember to have passed. 

“| remember visiting the Opera, when late dinners were the rage, 
and the hour of refection was carried far into the night. I was again 
placed near the fugleman of fashion, (for to his movements were 
all eyes directed: and his sanction determined the accuracy of all 
conduct). Ile bowed from box to box, until recognizing one of his 
friends in the lower tier, ‘Temple,’ he exclaimed, drawling out his 
weary words, ‘ at—what—hour—do—you—dine—to-day ?’ It had 
gone half-past eleven when he spoke ! 

“I saw him once enter St. James’s Church, having at the door 
taken a ponderous red-morocco prayer-book from his servant; but, 
although prominently placed in the centre aisle, the pew-opener never 
offered him a seat; and, stranger still, none of his many friends 
beckoned him to a place. Others, in his rank of life, might have been 
disconcerted at the position in which he was placed: but Skeffington 
was too much of a gentleman to be in any way disturbed ; so he seated 
himself upon the bench between two aged ‘and female paupers, and 
most reverently did he go through the service, sharing with the ladies 
his book, the print of which was more favourable to their devotions 
than their own diminutive Liturgies.” 

“ By the way, Ashley, whence do you suppose the word dandy de- 
rived ?” 

‘From the French, | would presume; and it was probably intro- 
duced amongst us by the emigrants: ‘ Dandin,’ in Richelet, is de- 
scribed as (Homo insulsus, ineptus) ‘ Espece de sot, et de niais qui va 

regardant ¢a et la.’ And this was well applicable to the earlier races, 
and some of the present tribe; for, as in socicty, the intermediate class 
is the most respectable. 

«A dandy is also indicated thus, ‘ Maniére de benét et de lourdant, 
qui a un air dunguissant et innocent. (C'est un franc Dandin.) Mo 
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\idre a fait la Comedie de George Dandin.”* In the Poetry of Deshou- 
lieres are these lines :— 

‘C'est pour parler tout a son aise, 

Se dandiner dans une chaise, 

Et se donner des rendezvous.’ + 


“{ should feel greatly honoured would Sir Lumley condescend to 


give his opinion on the subject, for no man was ever more master of 
P 
” 


it. 





THE STUART PAPERS, NO.II. 


Tue Chevalier de St. George, on the death of his father, succeeded 
to the empty inheritance of his title, under the name of James III. 
The entreaties of his mother, and the pious intrigues of Madame de 
Maintenon, had as much influence in establishing his claims as his own 
merits. ‘the Court of France acknowledged him without difficulty ; 
the Court of England appealed against the insult to the treaty of Rys- 
wick; the Court of France lamely defended its recognition; the gua- 
rantees of the treaty remained silent, and James enjoyed, and for a 
while seemed satisfied with the shadow. James the ‘Third had most of 
the defects, and few of the redeeming qualities of his father. The mo- 
ral feebleness of his latter years had descended fully upon his offspring, 
and the education of the pseudo-Court of 5t. Germain had not been 
lost upon an organization which seemed naturally prepared to receive 
it. ‘To the high Stuart sense of his own pterogative he joined a more 
than Stuart devotion to the Papal See: despotic at least in theory, in 
asserting his despotism weak and wavering, wild in his projects, in 
tleir execution listless or timid, his was not a hand or a heart to carve 
out enterprise for itself, or to build up his fortunes out of his own ener- 
gies. He would have lost three crowns much sooner than regain 
one; the few feeble attempts which he made evinced the will without 
the faculty, and seemed only destined to prove more clearly to Europe 
that he had found his place, and Fortune, for once in tne distribution 
of her gifts, had neither been blind nor lame. ‘The unavailing expedi- 
tion from Dunkirk, the preparations from Havre, and the landing and 
flight from Scotland in 17145, attributable to the premature effort of 
the Earl of Mar, and the injudicious severities of the Whig ministry of 
the day, much more than to any principle of uncontrollable energy in 
the adventurer himself, complete the brief chronicle of his exploits, 
He returned to his vocation on the Continent, surprised but not hum- 
bled by defeat, and fed his feeble vanity with the pageantry of courts, 
where he was first received with pity, and then with contempt. Ma- 
drid consoled him with a reception due only to a sovereign de facto; 
and for a time, by varying his residence, and complaints, he buoyed 
up his sinking hopes, like another Baldwin, on the sympathy of the 
despotisms of Europe. But courts, like individuals, ultimately tire of 











* A kind of booby and dunce who assumes a languishing and simple air. (He is 
‘downright dandy.) Moliere composed the Comedy of George Dandin. 
t It is to say what one likes, 
To rock oneself in a chair, 
And suggest rendezvous. 
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the pretension without the reality ; and the last days of his existenes 
were cold and deserted; he had lived long enough to be forgotten, 
without forgetting the world, and the raving invective from Lucca, and 
the seizure of Thomson in Rome, are the best proofs how uneasy he 
felt under this oblivion. ‘The English Government of that day, with 
foolish feeling of fear or vengeance, ordered these documents to the 
public hangman, and thus, for a moment, delayed them on their way 
to obscurity. ‘They fell almost a dead-letter from his hand, and woul) 
naturally have expired of themselves. James was glad to find he was 
still hated, and his hopes for a moment began to revive. He stijj 
grasped the ball, that fled farther from him at every grasp, and ima. 
gined that every revolution must necessarily terminate by a restoration, 
To the last days of a life, spent in the wish rather than the will, he did 
not despair of his family. James the Third died a true Stuart, and 
grasped his imaginary sceptre, till the hour of his death, with the same 
pretension as if it had been a reality. 

But the earlier part of his career was not without some promises of 
a better destiny. He seemed to deserve, though he could not attain, 
He was personally brave, and might have saved Ireland, though he 
could not regain it. Hlis conduct at the battle of Malplaquet, where 
he charged at the head of the household troops twelve times succes. 
sively, and desisted only in consequence of his wounds, very honour. 
ably distinguish him from the fugitive of the Boyne. But this courage 
had nothing of that loftier and sterner element about it which bears 
disaster with triumph, and kneads events to the purpose of a firm and 
wise will. It was never moral, nor of a higher quality than what goes 
to the impulses of the most brute portion of mankind. Even this 
waned with physical decay, and even before it. James sank froma 
soldier to a monk, and died in the same state of pious lethargy as 
his unfortunate predecessor. 

The adventures of his son Charles Edward throw a sort of reflected 
glory over the darkest portion of this nominal reign; but the effect is 
unfavourable, and tends only to give a greater distinctness to his {a- 
ther’s imbecility. Charles Edward himself is still a problem in his- 
tory. Faction of all kinds has distorted the real lineaments of his 
character, and this so radically, that the reader knows not what to pre- 
serve or eliminate, or what is the exaggeration and what the portrait. 
The Whig and the Tory, the Jacobite and the Hanoverian, have each 
their likeness, but all so unlike the real man, that you cannot make 
any other use of the painting, than as a fair illustration of the painters 
themselves. The cloud of incense which then and since a persecuted 
party have cast about their idol, has magnified his proportions even 
to his enemies, and, for a time, disguised his defects to the eyes of pos- 
terity. In the pages of his followers he is the beau ideal of an almost 
extinct chivalry, the last inheritor of the natural virtues of a kingly 
race, the bearer of the heroism of his ancestors, and Scottish in the full 
and fondest acceptation of the word. But his adversaries present us 
with precisely the reverse of all this: instead of the “ Spes altera”™* of 


—_—— 
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* I hold in my possession a medal of the Pretender, struck at Rome. n one 
side is the head, with his titles: on the other, a Britannia hailing a vessel in full 
sail, with the legend **Spes altera.” His followers in vain attempted to realitt 
the apostrophe. The Pope, in justice, and with better grounds, should have added 
—Rome. 
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a falling state, the Charles Edward of the Whigs is a traitor to the in- 
terests of a free people, and, when divested of the romance of his his- 
tory, a coarse and common man. Whig principles naturally tend to 
qualify our respect for the individual, while they enhance the real dig- 
nity of the office of the sovereign ; and such a party, independent of 
y feelings, would willingly seize on every circumstance which would 
add either proof or justification to its political creed. On the other 
side, we are inclined to attribute to the situations through which he 
, an influence which they undoubtedly did not possess; and in 
the history of his continued misfortunes, we are ready to believe that 
there necessarily must have existed a proportionate share of moral 
energy and merit. But these prepossessions will soon be dissipated by 
a closer inspection of his history. From an examination of the docu- 
ments before us, Charles Edward, if he sometimes rises, will often sink 
below the scale of ordinary men. 

In fact, there are two Charles Edwards. The Charles Edward of 
1745 was worthy of a better fate. For the short period in which he 
formed the principal figure of that memorable drama, he bore his fa- 
culties with a spirit not inconsistent with the proudest of his name. 
He stood firmly up to the full level of his fortunes, and where he most 
sinned, there was something ennobling even in the excess. Rash, ra- 
ther than courageous, though courageous beyond the ordinary temper 
of his family ;* disinterested, (his refusal of the limited allowance of 
the French Court should not be forgotten,) daring, confident, and 
high-minded, he seemed, for a moment, to have arrested the judgment 
of Heaven upon his name, and to have been destined, after the period 
of chastisement had passed away, to replace the dynasty upon their 
ancient throne, with a renewed assurance of their strength. But these 
anticipations soon faded ; the battle of Culloden, and much more the 
fatal levity of his French allies, the apathy of his English supporters, 
and the broken discipline of his Highlanders, scattered the last relics 
of his ambition, and quenched the faint chances of success which still 
haunted the imagination of his partizans. The escape of 1745, provi- 
dential as it was, for a moment indeed held out the prospect of a re- 
newed attempt; but, with the exception of a mysterious reappearance 
in London in 1748, to which no other interest can be attached but a 
sense of the imprudence which suggested it, no effort seems to have 
been made to redeem the lofty pledges which he gave the nation, in 
the moment in which he first appealed to it for its assistance. His 
spirit was broken by the indignities which were heaped, like burning 
coals, upon him on his return to the Continent: he was taught all the 
bitterness of climbing in vain the stairs of others; and, smitten by 
the last sickness of the heart, hope indefinite and hope deferred, he 
sank down below his former self, and attempted to drown, in the 
coarsest intemperance, all memory of his earlier and better days. 
This added but a new thorn to his crown; he was soon noticed 
lor his excesses, and misfortune ceased to be respectable under 


the degradation of indulgences, which, whether exaggerated by 
i 





° _ . . . . 
te The charge of Lord Elcho, and the more than insinuations of Chevalier John- 
rn ne, have been satisfactorily refuted. But thé is an accusation to which de- 
roned inonarchs are naturally exposed. 
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Alfieri,* or softened by Forsyth, leave behind them traces which no 
after-penitence could effectually wipe out. In this state was he seep 
by strangers; and Englishmen visited, him to triumph and trample on 
the ruin. His natural impetuosity was rendered harsh and heightened 
instead of being subdued by age; the privations of the dethroned 
exile were aggravated by the more bitter vexations of the husband and 
friend. His temper, stimulated by public and private calamity, log 
all control, and rushed out in explosions, which visited every one 
within its reach, with wrong and ruin. His mistress left him abruptly 
through apprehensions for her life. His wife separated with nearly 
the same feeling as his mistress. Worn by repeated excitations, in 4 
premature old age, he expired at Rome, with no other consolation than 
the sense of having done some though late justice to his daughter, and 
leaving behind him a brother, who was amongst the very few who 
wept with sincerity over his tomb. 

The Cardinal was the last of the family—but the family might be 
said to have been extinguished before him. He remained merely to 
point the grave in which the once lofty pretensions of his race were 
now for ever buried, to recall the traveller, like the other monuments 
around him, to the recollection of the inanity of human grandeur, to 
justify the moral of the philosopher, and to give new point to the elo- 
quence of the politician. I could trace no other recollections of him 
at Rome, than that he lived and died—virit—and added one more to 
the catalogue of ex-legitimates, who have, from time to time, honoured 
Rome with all that was left them to bestow—their ashes and their 
tears. 

The Cardinal exchanged the precarious support of the Court of 
Rome, and his diminished partizans in Scotland, for the substantial 
and regular payment of a pension of 4000/. a year, conceded to him 
with honourable delicacy by his late Majesty. His latter days were 
tranquil, and even splendid. He did not expire in captivity, or ona 
rock : and George IV. has honoured him and his two immediate pre 
decessors with a monument. 

In the mass of papers to which we have already referred, there are 
many but not very interesting notices of James III. There was little, 
except collaterally, in his history to excite; the chief personage is 
Charles Edward, and the materials for his biography are abundant 
and important. They very materially qualify the estimate of preceding 
historians ; and, both in public and private, reduce the hero, nakedly 
and positively, to the mere man. Disaster and experience had dont 
as little for him as for his ancestor Charles II. or for still later exam 
ples of'a similar miraculous interposition of providence, the Bourbons 
of France and Spain. ‘The sentiments of the Jameses still lived 
their descendant, and a century and a revolution had passed for hima 


——_— 





® Alfieri characterises him with his usual ferocity. We have ‘1a Tirannided’® 
irragionevole e sempre ubriaco Padrone,”’ and his ‘‘ continue acerbe, ¢ rozz,' 


ebre maniere.”” But Alfieri wrote under a very natural prejudice, and should 
taken with some caution for a witness. The avowals of Forsyth I think more c® 
clusive; vol. ii. p. 233: he admits the course of ebriety which degraded Charles, 
and throws the blame of it upon his household of drunken Britons, and bis nue 
rous disappointments after his flight. 
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vain. Despotism was ingrained in the family—no length of trial or 
chastisement could have burnt it out. To the Scotch gentlemen who 
‘sined their entreaties to those of his father, on his dissolute conduct 
after 1745, he is feeble, but insolent. He answers men who had 
ured out their blood for him as water, in a tone which was not en- 
dured in James II. and which no sovereign dethroned, and few upon a 
throne at the present day, would dare to assume to the most slavish 
and devoted of their partizans. To the people of England, whom he 
was on the point of invading, he appears to have been already in in- 
tention a despot. Immediately following, or coincident with the pro- 
clamations to the Army and Navy, to the Universities, and Corpora- 
tion of London, promising every guarantee for the religion and liber- 
ties of his subjects, comes the very singular correspondence with the 
general of the Jesuits, as well as [ recollect the Padre Ricci, on the 
proposed proselytising of the reconquered kingdoms. But political 
profligacy was not confined to Charles; he had some apology in his 
education, in his family prejudices,'in the traditionary lessons of faith- 
lessness and folly, which too long had been synonymous with the name 
of Stuart. But the loud advocates of national independence, the as- 
serters without compromise of the great charter, the champions of the 
Bill of Rights, were coldly and basely inconsistent. The intrigues 
planned, matured, and nearly executed, in the very court of the reign- 
ing monarch, the extension much beyond what is generally credited of 
this anti-Hanoverian, and perhaps anti-liberal conspiracy, present de- 
tails of political turpitude, without comparison more odious than any 
which can be attributed to their antagonists. The manliness of the 
nation seems to have perished; all the solids of the national character 
appear to have dissolved under the enervating influence of the preced- 
ing reigns. William and his successors were condemned to reap the 
bad fruits of the bad court of Charles; and the country was yet too 
immoral, through all its ranks, for freedom. ‘The history of that day 
may well form a pendant to the effeminate contemporary memoirs of 
the two Louises; the reader is astonished at the open corruption of 
political men, and almost assents to Sir R. Walpole'’s sweeping censure 
of mankind. Sir R. himself does not appear altogether to have es- 
caped the contagion; he is not supposed by his enemies to be more 
exempt than others from the vices of the day. He was considered a 
fit object for an experiment; the question was seriously agitated whe- 
ther propositions should not be submitted to him also in common with 
many other persons in the highest trusts. ‘The correspondence be- 
tween the Stuarts and the conspirators is of the highest interest. It 
embraces several of the first political names in the annals of the coun- 
ity, and there are many of them whose mention, even in the present 
day, would excite as much indignation as surprise. Others have been 
already before the public under various shapes. The Windham com- 
munications, a name which figured more honourably in an earlier part 
of our history, are most voluminous, and conducted with a skill and 
art which altogether superseded the necessity of a cypher. The reader 
Was to understand the reverse, or contrary, of every expression; and 
gh in continuity this artifice was sufficiently obvious, yet isolated 
and in detail each letter appears a flagrant panegyric on the existing 
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government. The aristocracy are far more corrupt than the people 
and the soldier not less than the politician. An Admiral Baker offers 
to surrender the Channel fleet for 100,000/. and a peerage. Peerages 
indeed, the brass or pewter coinage of the day, were sought with a 
ludicrous and most fortunate avidity. The exiles who surrounded 
James and Charles, still confounded the de jure and the de fucto, ang 
appeared to think that the abdication had never been fully perfecteg, 
Fictitious designations, through the whole collection, are in frequent use 
and not easily intelligible without the key. But the copies for the 
King’s own use are carefully interlined with the real names, and every 
light is thus thrown on the secret history of that very interesting 
period. ‘The correspondence from Ireland, though voluminous, pos. 
sesses less consequence and novelty than might have been expected, 
The principal contributor is a Colonel O’Brien. Besides these docu. 
ments, there are many others, though not immediately bearing on the 
invasion, of considerable public importance. From the heap may be 
selected several very curious communications, between the authorized 
friends of the exiled family and a Father Innes, touching the proposed 
canonization of James II. No difficulty was made on the subject of 
his virtues; he was admitted, on all sides, to have possessed the requi- 
site proportion in an heroic degree; the semi-conventual life of St. 
Germain had obliterated the frailties and errors of the court of James: 
but miracles, it was objected by the Reverend negotiator, were still 
wanting to support and substantiate this claim. How these were to be 
procured is very delicately hinted at, but the expedient, which I pre- 
sume was singular, does not seem to have been ever hazarded in prac- 
tice. Want of the necessary funds, interests of a much more stirring 
and compelling nature than the celestial honours to which we refer, 
very probably intervened at a critical juncture, and suspended the 
completion of the project. The reasoning is in the true spirit of the 
actors and the times, and amuses from its unsuspecting absurdity. A 
counterpart to this morceau, though of a far more tragic nature, is tobe 
found in the avowals of a certain Hamilton, who appears to have been 
selected by the Hanoverian party for an attempt of the most atrocious 
description on the life of the Stuart claimant to the throne. His remorse 
elicited facts which would otherwise have escaped the search of history. 
The Hanoverians, indeed, have no greater claim to our respect than 
the Jacobites, with this difference only, that they had much less motive 
and less honesty in their crimes. The verse of Horace, lib. iii. ode 6, 
recurs to the reader at every incident of their history ; and bewildered 
by the balance of good and evil which everywhere surrounds us, We 
throw aside these records, still doubting whether we have lost o 
gained. : 
The portion of these papers which refers to the domestic concerns 0! 
the Stuart family, perhaps outweighs in bulk, though not in conse 
quence, the documents connected with the great events of our Revolt 
tion. ‘I'he jealousies of father and son, the expostulation answered by 
reproach, the obstinacy, and heartlessness, and want of high principle 
enlightened feeling, and good faith, are too frequently visible, and add 
a painful interest to their perusal. The circumstances resulting from 
his ill-omened marriage are illustrated, and much light is thrown r 
transactions which, for the mutual honour of the parties, it is mu 
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better should continue in the obscurity in which they still lie.* Nor 
ig the collection silent on a history of perhaps equal interest to the 
admirer of the “ chivalrous” and * romantic” Charles Edward. The 
name of Miss Walkinshaw has never reflected much honour on his 
memory; but the reader meets amongst these papers unequivocal 
evidences of the gradual decay and final extinction of these qualities. 
The real causes of their sudden separation are laid open, in a manner 
little fattering to the name which he had once maintained for a spirit 
of lofty and delicate gallantry throughout Europe. Clementina Walk- 
inshaw alleges the same grounds for her abrupt departure which 
Alfieri subsequently ascribes (and Alfieri was an eyewitness) to his 
wife. The milk of his nature had been altogether soured by disaster 
and debauch ; and the substratum of his character, a hot and excitable 





—_—- 


*«« His wife afterwards left him at Florence,” says Forsyth, ‘¢ as abruptly as his 
mistress had done.”—P, 254. v. ii. This is incorrect. Alfieri gives the real his- 
tory of the transaction. After a series of domestic quarrels of the most distressing 
kind, “ a most violent bacchanalian scene, on the night of St. Andrew, compelled 
her at length finally to withdraw, in order to save her life from the tyranny of her 
husband.” She was immediately conducted by Charles to Florence—** condottavi 
dello stesso marito”—and left in a convent, ** to her great surprise,”’ and through 
the interference, it appears, of the public authorities. This occurred in 1780: she 
subsequently returned to Rome, and, partly through the means of Alfieri, and 
partly at the solicitation of her other friends, finally separated in 1763, and the 
next year retired to Alsace. After the death of the Pretender, she fixed in Florence, 
where she survived the poet, who bad celebrated her by his preference and com- 
positions ; and raised a monument, oue of the early works of Canova, to his me- 
mory. The inscription is simple, and less energetic than he had intended for him- 
self, but nobler and more becoming. She died at Florence in 1825, It was in this 
same town that Alfieri first met her, in 1777. His description of that interview, and 
the portrait which accompanies it, singularly contrasts with the haughty etiquette 
and stiff solemnity of demeanour which she maintained, and with some exaggera- 
tion as she grew older, to the last. ‘* I observed there,” says the Poet, ** a beau- 
tiful and most accomplished lady, whom, from her high rank and the circumstance 
of her being a stranger, it was impossible not to observe, and observed, it was 
impossible she should not please every eye which beheld her.” He then describes 
her, ** Un dolce focoso, negli occhi nerissimi accopiatovi, (che raro addiviene) con 
candidissima pelle e biondi capelli davano alla di lei bellezza un risalto da cui 
difficile era di non rimanere colpito e conquiso. ‘Twenty-five years old, a strong 
passion for the fine arts and the belles lettres, an admirable disposition (indvle 
doro), and, notwithstanding the luxury in which she lived, domestic circum- 
stances of the most painful nature, which prevented her from enjoying that happi- 
ness to which she was so well entitled: these were attractions too numerous and 
powerful to be long resisted with impunity.” This eulogy Alfieri vindicated by 
his conduct, and his admiration appears to have suffered no diminution until his 
death. Butthe pencil of the lover and the politician is visible. He was not more 
devoted to the Princess of Stolberg, than opposed to the house of Stuart in parti- 
cular, (see the dedication of his Aigis,) and to kings in general. ‘The panegyric 
aud the invective is tinged by the same passion. He did not only bate her husband 
because he loved her, but he loved her because he hated her husband. 

The Countess of Albany received the English who had the curiosity to visit 
her, with great kindness, but also with great state. She never rose from her 
fauteuil on a presentation, and when retiring, the visitor left the room ‘‘d re- 
culons,"” as if withdrawing from the presence of royalty. The royal arms of 

at Britain were emblazoned with great pomp upon her modern landau, and 
blended feelings of the most heterogeneous kind in the breast of the spectator. 
She was lodged with less magnificence than. mapy of her companions in misfor- 
tune, and her whole establishment was simple and grave. Those who knew her 

t esteemed her most, but to strangers she did not appear either much abore or 
much below the erdinary level of ex-royalty. 
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by 
1 temperament, endured, unmitigated by adversity or old age, to the 

last. ‘This infirmity may, no doubt, have broken out into outrage and 
: excess fully adequate to justify these statements; and when his wif ’ 
Y | and mistress assert, that flight only could have saved their persons a’ 
from the consequences of his violence, we are compelled, with all oy, ve 


wish to throw a veil over the weakness, to yield a reluctant assent 








His antipathies descended from the mother to the child; and it was 
not until the desertion of all that was dear to him had left him naked 
th and isolated on the border of the grave, that, in the evening of a long 
and miserable existence, he consented to recall her to his side. His 
reception of his daughter was a new illustration of his character~ex. 
treme in all things,—his fondness exceeded his aversion. He created 
her Duchess of Albany, in despite of the expostulations of the Cardinal, 
bil bad to whom such a title seemed more naturally due; but the honour was Pr 
' an idle inheritance, and could not atone for twenty years’ neglect. ch 
it The political papers are perhaps too long and too closely connected ed 
HH to permit an extract; and lose a portion of their interest when taken fe 
it disjointedly and in detail. But the reader will probably not extend stl 
| the same criticism to fragments of the domestic correspondence, and af 
/ may wish to hear the actors speak for themselves. 1 subjoin the three th 
alt following inedited letters from Miss Walkinshaw and her daughter to 
| Charles Edward, in expostulation at the unkindness which still pursued . 
1) them. I preserve the original language of these papers; and let me de 
I). add, though extremely defective, the original orthography of each of cel 
f the three. Re 
. The first is dated July 1767, and comes from his daughter, who was i 
not yet at Meaux. It is extremely touching, but seems to have pro- os 
duced little effect upon her father. ‘ 
der 
“Sirz, enf 
“ Je n'interroge ici que mon cceur, et ma plume suit ses mouvemens: Je elle 
ne puis étre que malheureuse si votre Majeste ne daigne rappeler quelques ser 
fois dans souvenir, cette pouponne, qui lui fat si chére dés le moment de sa do 
naissance. Son age et leducation qu’elle a recue, ne font que fortifier en 
elle les sentiments d'amour, et de respect qu'elle doit 4 son roi, et son mo 
auguste Pere. Ma 
“Sire, en ces deux qualités votre Majesté lui doit protection et bonté sil 
aternelle ; votre fille les reclames, et elle ose esperer que vous daigneres ex} 
i lui accorder, et ouvrir votre cur a celle qui vous doit les jours. Si = 
Pouponne ¢toit asses heureuse pour que votre Majeste descendit jusqua ma 
elle, et daignat lhonorer d’une réponse, elle pourroit étre addressée 4 Ma- = 
dame la Marquise d’ Albert en son Hotel rue Cassitie 4 Paris. Cette Dame, eer 
d’une merittes distinguées a pour nous Ja plus grande amitiés, et cela par er 
attachment et le respect qu’el a pour vétre Majesté ; ces pour quoi, 81) 4 qu 
ie le bonheur d’obtenir un mot de souvenir de mon auguste Papa, elle me qu 
| parviendra avec suretés, et j’attenderois ce moment avec impatience. ie 
ati 4. ** Jesuis, avec le plus profond respect, | 
mi, | “De votre Majesté a 
ah « La trés humble, trés soumise, 
a “ Tres obéissante servante et fille, = 
Au 25 Juillet, 1767.” “ CHaRLotTte. qu’ 
The next is the joint production of mother and daughter, and 18 ~ 
merely complimentary on the recurrence of the new year. — It is dateé ho 


from Meaux, i6th of December, 1768. 
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. « MONSEIGNEUR, 

d # Quoiquon m’ait sans cesse repeté que mes lettres vous fatiguent, ed qu’il 

' , guroit de la sagesse de mon coté a les supprimer—je me croirois coupable 

. dingratitude envers votre Altesse Roiale, si je ne vous exprimois, au rénou- 

: vellement de I’année, tous les sentiments que je vous dois. 

ir «Celle que nous allons entrer ne pourra étre heureux pour nous, qu’au- 

it. tant que vous voudres bien nous continuer l’honneur de votre protection, et 

as ttre bien persuadé du profond respect avec le quel nous sommes, 

d “* Monseigneur, 

“De votre Altesse Roial 

- “‘ Les trés humble et trés obéissante servante, | 

is “ CLEMENTINE WALKINSHAW. ) 

: « 4 Meaux, ce 16 Dec. 1768.” “ CHARLOTTE.” | 

e( ° : 

al, It appears from this letter, though not from the following, that the bes 

as Prince consented to interfere in some measure for the happiness of his his 
child, The removal to Meaux was probably in this intentoin. Her 

ed education was scrupulously attended to till the death of James, but this | 

en feeling does not appear to have extended farther. The details of her t 

nd studies at Meaux are interesting, and given by her mother with much , 

ind afflicting simplicity and effect. Charles was cold-hearted, preserved f' 

ree the letter, answered it, but nothing was done. 

to “ Sire, 

ued “ Ces toujours avec le plus profond respect que j'osse prendre la liberté " 

me de représenter 4 votre Majeste l’état cruel et deplorable de votre enfant, i 

of cette créatures charmantes que vous avois mis aux monde, et qui n’as sure- 
ment jamais rien fait pour mériter d’étre abandonné par votre Majesté, ) 

mn | welle est, j'osse le dire, digne de vous, et de tout ce que vous voudrois 


aire pour elle. Cette Enfant infortunée ne reclames donc que les droits de 
ITO son sang auprés de vous _ estes son Roy et son pére. 

“ Et que deviendra-t-el si vous lui reffuses cette justice que vous lui devés 
devant Dieu et les hommes? quel sera enfin le sort malheureuse de votre 





enfant si votre Majesté ne daigne pas jetter un regard de compassion sur | 
+ je elle? elle est Fae wal dans l’ages ou les reflexion commence a devenire IY 
yues serieuse, et elle ne sans déjas que trop vivement et avec ia plus grande 
fe sa douleur l’oublie et l’indifférence de votre Majesté. 
r en “Cette malheureuse enfant me repette sans cesse, Que deviendrois je si 
eon mon papa m'abandonne ?—je n’ai de sort et d’état a attendre que de sa 
Majesté, et je ne puis étre que la plus infortunée de toute les créatures, 
onte sil ne fait rien pour moy—il ne me restérois plus qu’a désirer Ja mort. Ces 
reres expressions me perce le cceur ; et elle me dit méme aussi trés souvent, que je 
gj suis faite, Maman, pour partager les malheurs de mon Roy et de mon pére, 
equ’ mais du mois qu'il me reconnoisse pour sa fille. C’es tout ce que je de- 
Ma- mandes 4 Dieu, et a lui pour toutes grace. Enfin, mon auguste Roy, 
ame, seroitt-il possible que vous puissies vous determiner a laisser dans ; 
5 par nant une enfant qui est 4 vous et que vous avois aimés et chéris, et 
i jay qui est aujourdhui elevés de fasson a faire honneur a votre Majest¢? parce- 
e me quelle est charmantes du costé de toutes les plus belles qualités, et de l’ésprit, 


jointes a la figures du mondes la plus noble et la plus intéressantes: du cété 
des talents, ‘ay fais tout 4 qui a dependus de moy pour cela, et si nous avions 
eu un peu plus d’aissance, son education auroit étés finies et parfaites, mais 
toutes a estés retranchés* pour cela depuis a mort du Roi, qui n’avoit rien 
, | ‘pargnés pour rendre cette fille digne de vétre Majest¢é: en méme tems 











1." comme elle avois eu les meilleurs maittres, j’ai fait en sort qu’el n’oublie ce 

qu'el scavois, en la faisant étudies de sorte gu’el scait trés bien la musique, et : 
nd " ~ OUR Ts a ey ; : 
date’ * On the death of James III. the court of France reduced the pension from 


44,000 to 18,000 crowns, which was refused by Charles Edward. 
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elle a une trés belles voix, elle a un commencement de clavecin, et de par. 
dessus, de violles, elle a beaucoup de disposition pour les instruments, et ca 
un grand dommages que nous ne puissions cultiver pas cela, et son grang 
golit pour tout cela est par ce qu'elle scais que votre Majesté aime infipi. 
ment la musique : elle a appris aussi 4 danse, ce qu’el fait avec toutes la grace 
posible : elle apprans actuellement la géographie et l'histoire. Je crois deyojy 
faire le detail a vétre Majesté espérant que cela lui faire plaisir, ne pouvant 
pas vous donner, Sire, une plus grande preuves de mon attachement respec. 
tueux que celui de vous former une eréature digne de vous. J’espere un jour 
que vous me renderois justices, et je mourerois contentes: en attendant je 
pries le Ciel de répandre ses bénédictions les plus abondantes sur mon auguste 
Roy, et de le rendre heureux. Ce sont les souhaits que feras a jamais |, 
malheurense mére de votre enfant, qni vous seras attachés fidellement et in. 
violabellement jusqu’a son dernier soupirs, et c’est aveo ses sentiments quel 
a Thonneur d'etre avec un trés profond respect, 
‘“« Sire, 
“ De votre Majesté 
“ La trés humble, trés fidelles sujette, 
‘« Et trés obdissante servante, 
“ A l’Abbaye de Notre Dame “ CremeNtTINE WaALKINEenNAW.” 
de Meaux, 
“ce 2me of May, 1769.” 


Ten years and more elapsed before the supplication of her unfortu. 
nate mother appears to have been attended to; and she then only was 
ermitted to feel that she had a father, when his mind and body wasa 
wreck, and he had no other protection or inheritance to bequeath her, 
than the pride of a poor man, and the burthen of a great and fallen 
name. 

The family is now forgotten even at Rome, and has yielded the 
space which it once held in the eye of Europe, to other ex-dynasties, 
who are destined to be forgotten in their turn. But time, whieh 
throws a mist over the bright and glorious of history, softens also 
the defects: the errors of the Stuarts are pardoned in right of their 
misfortunes ; and that Whig must be of a stern stuff indeed who can 
stand without emotion before the monument which the same family, 
who once set a price upon their heads, have at last consented to 
elevate over “ the last of the rival race” 


Jacobo III. 
Jacobi II. Magna Britanniew Regis filio 
Karolo Edvardo 
Et Henrico decano patrum Cardinalium 
Regie stirpis Stuardia postremis, 
Anno 1819." 

* Such isthe inscription on the monument or cenotaph executed by Canova, * 
an expense of 40001. in St. Peter’s. The plan is a Mausoleum, with two geo" 
leaning on their reversed torches at the entrance ; the profiles in alto relievo of the 
three princes stand above. The genii are admirable, but the general design s0 ¢t- 
fective, that it merits and retains the appellation of the Torre di tre Teste 
(a castle near Rome) which the Romans, with their usual felicity, gave it at™ 
birth. The ashes of the Cardinal lie in the church below ; James II. is buried™ 
Paris, in the Irish college ; and Charles Edward reposes at Frascati. ‘The follo¥ 
ing inscription, on a very modest slab in the Cathedral, points out the place of bi 
interment : 








Heic situs est 
Karolus Odoardus 
Cui pater 
Jacobus I1f. 
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NARRATIVE OF A FRENCH PRISONER’S ESCAPE 











ar. 
ext FROM ENGLAND.* 
- J passe through a pleasing village (Gaywood) and continued my course 
on at a gentle pace, for I had no occasion for haste, for three or four miles 
1 farther, where, on the top of a high hill, I seated myself on a milestone, and 
‘ad turning my head back, took a final farewell of the town of Lynn, which I had 
am 50 many reasons to remember, and where | had met with such a wonderful . 
wi variety of adventures. 
apd But it is not my intention to relate every little incident of the remainder 
tye of my journey, which passed without any material interruption. I arrived i 
1. at a neat market-town sa about six o'clock in the evening; I had 
ot walked leisurely along, occasionally stopping and refreshing myself, or 1 ; 
} . might have got there much sooner. Having found out a retired spot, about 
= a mile beyond the place, 1 took up my abode for the night in a stable, and | 
endeavoured to make myself as comfortable as I could—not forgetting, as bf uid 
you may suppose, my provisions and brandy bottle. The next morning at hey 
sunrise, or a little after, I started on my last day’s journey; for 1 had now, 
as my map informed me, only twenty-five miles farther to go, and in the | 
» track originally pointed out for me. My intention was to get to the part of aj 
the coast 1 was bound to by dark, and to regulate my proceedings afterwards yi 
as might seem most advisable. A thousand fears now began to haunt me, ie 
that something or other might interfere and blast all my hopes at the very t 
rtu- moment of their completion: sometimes I thought the man I was directed E 
Was to might betray me, or refuse to assist me, or he might be dead or out of qf 
as a the way ; in the last instance, and which indeed was very probable to be the | 
hee ease, | had nothing left to guide me but my own discretion. These, with ‘ 
; many other reflections of a like nature, threw a damp upon my thoughts 
Hlen ~ [could not at first shake off; but as the day advanced felt a renewed con- ; 
fidence in my own powers, strengthened not a little by the good luck which 
the had hitherto befriended me, and which I trusted would not forsake me ; and 
ties, I continued my journey in tolerable spirits accordingly. i 
hich Without meeting any circumstance worth relating, after travelling for 
alo some hours, over long and dreary sandy heaths, apparently barren and 
thei worthless, but abounding in game and rabbits, and occasionally pursuing if 
my way through a finely cultivated country, interspersed with some hand- i# 
a some seats of the nobility and gentry, 1 came at noon, though not without 
nily, i 
d to ; ; r 
Rex Anglix, Scotiz, Francie i} 
Hibernia lf 
Primus natorum 
Paterni juris et regie dignitatis 
Successor et Heres 
Qui domicilio sibi Rome delecto 
Comes Albagensis 
Dictus est 
— Vixit annos LXVII. et mensem 
ra, at Decessit in pace . 
genil Pridie Kalend. Febr. anno MDCCLXXXVIII. 
And near it, on another, the author of these honours is commemorated : — 
Test Henricus Card. Episcopus Tusculanensis 
at itt Cui paterna jura titulique cess¢re 
sod xt Ducis Eboracensis appellatione rescript& 
sllow- In ipso luctu tamen et reverentiw obsequutus 
of bis Inducto in templum suum funere 


Multis cum lachrythis fersolvit f 

Fratri Augustissimo B 

Honoremque sepulchri ampliorem th 
Dicavit. 


* Concluded from p. 228. 
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some little difficulty in finding my way, to a well-built interesting Village, 
(Langham) the houses of which, from the neatness, not to say elegance of 
their structure, and conveniences of their farm-yards and offices, gave a very 
flattering picture of the condition of English farmers, as contrasted with 
those of other nations. Here it was, in passing through the place, I again 
and unexpectedly, came in sight of the German Ocean, a few miles below 
me. It burst upon my view at once, and so suddenly as almost to overpower 
my feelings. Several fine ships, with their topsails set, were in the offing ; 
and the fishing-smacks and other vessels were tacking about in various 
directions. I stood for some minutes contemplating this sublime scene, 
marking the billows as they rolled along curling with foam, and, as it were, 
chasing each other to the shore, and Netesier to the hollow and length. 
ened roar of the waves breaking over a bar forming the entrance of a har. 
bour about two or three miles distant. I was always fond of the sea, and 
my emotions now were undoubtedly heightened by a perfect recollection of 
the coast,—the same we passed in our voyage as prisoners to Lynn. 

Being arrived within a few miles of my destination, my hopes and fears 
again returned. I continued my journey slowly and thoughtfully, revolving 
in my mind every thing I was directed to do and say. I had a pass-word 
for the person I was to commit myself to, with a full description of his 
house, and indeed of every particular likely to be of service. 1 also was 
assured I might confide in him with safety ; nevertheless it was with a heat. 
ing heart that I once more arrived in view of the ocean, which, from the 
direction the road took, I had for a few miles lost sight of. I was on the 
brow of a high cliff, which towered over a few fishermen’s cottages on the 
heach ; amongst which, but standing more by itself, at the entrance of a 
small creek, to which a boat was moored, stood the ultimate object of my 
hopes at present, viz. the house [ was to go to. I knew it immediately 
from the description I had of it, and could not be mistaken ; but how to 
arrive at it was a subject of some deliberation, for I could see no road, and 
nothing but a sea-mew or gull could get to it by the cliffs. 

l continued, therefore, my walk for nearly half a mile, keeping close to 
the edge of the cliffs, and had absolutely began to despair of finding a way, 
when, on a sudden, to my left appeared a small opening, as if part of the cliff 
had fallen in, carrying with it an immense body of earth and sand, in gradual 
slope till it reached the beach ; and such, indeed, there is no doubt had been 
the original formation of the road, which I now began to descend, and which 
I immediately saw was the one I wanted. This road, if such it could be 
called, was not more than five feet wide, of a fine white sand, in which 
I sank over the ancles every step I took. In some parts it was extremely 
steep and dangerous, and the high banks on each side being shadowed with 
stunted brambles and alder bushes, mingled with furze and ling, which 
almost met over my head, gave a sombre appearance to the whole, heighten- 
ed as it was by the dusk of evening, congenial perhaps to the feelings of a 
Salvator Rosa, but certainly not to mine. After proceeding about half-way 
down, for the road, from its windings, must have Some a quarter of a mile at 
least, I began to perceive signs of approaching habitations. The sand on 
each side was scooped into little caverns, and betrayed where children 
had been at play; and a half-starved ass, which I had some difficulty to 
make get out of my way, was picking a scanty meal from the short grass 
which can and there peeped out from the sides of the bank. I remember 
all these little occurrences well, and they helped to connect in my memory 
others of more importance. From a small projecting eminence at a turn of 
the road, I discovered immediately below me the place I was looking for. It 
was merely a collection of a few scattered houses, or rather huts, to the 
number of five or six, inhabited by fishermen, and partly built at the foot of 
the cliffs, a little above high-water mark. At a small distance from these 
houses, more to the right, stood the one I was in search of. It was situated 
on the edge of a creek, about four yards from the cliff, which here was quite 
perpendicular, and between which and the house was a vacant space where 
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the road passed. A shrimp-net was hung on posts before the door, and a 
e* was moored within a few yards of it, as I had observed on first a 
reaching the cliff; and this struck me as a fortunate circumstance, and led 
me to hope the owner was at home. ‘The house, though of much the same 
size as the others, had a cleaner and better appearance, and was evidently 
scoupied by a different sort of inhabitant. This also was, I thought, another 
circumstance in my favour, and I waited very patiently, concealed behind a 
rojecting part of the clit till dark. I had as yet been seen by no one, nor 
indeed, as far as I could judge, was I likely to be disturbed, for all seemed 
still and quiet. I kept my eyes fixed upon the window of the house, from 
which I was not far distant, till IL saw a candle lighted and the shutter closed ; 
and it being now quite dark, with a palpitating heart and high expectations, 
but allayed, as may be supposed, by corresponding fears, | approached the 
door. ‘The well-remembered sign of three oyster-shells over the window, as- 
sured me I was correct as to the house; and a mark over the door, of which J 
had been particularly cautioned to take heed, told me the master was at home. 
Indeed, had not this mark appeared, I was to have turned away, and waited 
fora more propitious opportunity. Encouraged by all these signs in my fa- 
vour, I opened the latch, and, as I was instructed, stepped boldly in and closed 
the door after me. A man ina sailor's dress, with a hair cap on his head, 
and huge boots turned over his knees, was sitting at a small round table, 
smoking his pipe, with a can of grog before him. A woman, apparently su. 
perannuated by age and infirmity, was _— flax with a spindle by the 
fire; and close by her, on a stool, half-asleep, sat an arch-looking boy, about 
twelve years of age, also in a sailor’s jacket and trowsers, and cap. I threw 
ahasty glance over them all, and, fixing my eyes on the man, was convinced 
all was right as to him; for he had a sear, as I had been previously informed, 
reaching from right to left, deeply imprinted on his forehead ; and he also 
wore a silver ring on his thumb, through some superstitious notion prevalent 
among seafaring people. As to the other inmates I was not quite so certain, 
On my entrance, he eyed me very suspiciously from head to foot, (for my 
dress, as he afterwards told me, confounded him,) though, from the first, he 
was in expectation of what was to follow. However, I approached the table, 
and holding up two fingers of my left hand over my head, made a sign, clearly 
seen and understood by him to whom it was addressed, though unperceived 
by his companions. He immediately gave me the countersign, and said, 
“All’s right.” I replied boldly, in words I had been taught, and which I 
had conned over so often as to have completely by rote, ‘ "Ware hawks and 
sharks to the true man.”’"—* Ah!” added he, striking his hand smartly on the 
table as he spoke, “and cold iron and an ounce of lead to the false one.” As 
this long speech was more than [ expected, not being in my lesson, I could 
make him no answer ; and having already committed myself enough, I with- 
out farther hesitation addressed him in French. He understood me per- 
fectly welly and told me in the same language, which he spoke very fluently, 
“to sit down, and make myself easy.—We are all friends here,” continued 
he, looking more at the boy than the old woman ;—* the chap is my son, and 
does not understand the lingo.” I endeavour to preserve his words as well 
asTean. “1 think,” added he, laughing, “ I may trust to your being a true 
man by the cut of your jib; for, had you been a spy, ‘ware lead for that, you 
would have got your lesson a little better ; and you were cursedly out in the 
beginning. Besides, I saw in a moment the hull was French built, though 
English rigged.” He then went to the door and window, which he bolted 
with strong bars of iron. “ There, now,” says he, “ we are safe from all 
disturbance ; yet it’s as well to be secure.—Cant that into your hold,” con- 
tinued he, pouring me out a glass of excellent Hollands as he spoke, “ whilst I 
get something for the bread-room.—Ah !” added he, with a knowing wink, as 
I took his advice, and drank off the very acceptable gift, “ it’s genuine, I 
warrant it.” He then placed on the table some beef and bread, and other 
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eatables, and, seating himself by me, filled a fresh pipe, and “ bade me tj 
him all about it.” 

To describe my sensations at this moment would be impossible : my gress. 
est difficulties were now certainly surmounted, and the time of my final de. 
liverance seemed at hand ; however, it was not so near as I imagined ; py 
let me not anticipate. 1 told him, in as few words as I could, the heads of 
my story, and that I would reward him with any sum to furnish me with 
the means, as I was well aware he had done for others, of escaping to Holland, 
He heard me very patiently to the end, during which time, 1 think, he 
smoked half-a-dozen pipes of tobacco, and drank as many glasses of grog. 
never speaking or interrupting me the whole time, but evinced the interes, 
he took in my tale, by sending forth from his mouth a denser column of 
smoke according as the various incidents excited his feelings. After I had 
concluded, he shook me heartily by the hand, and told me again “ All was 
right; he would do what he could, but that we must act with caution, as 
‘hawks were abroad.’ He did not expect,” he said, “ any thing to serve 
just then, but that I was as safe with him as if I was at home.” With this 
comfortable consolation, and seeing nothing farther could be done at present, 
I agreed to become his inmate till a vessel should arrive; and joini 
him in his pipe and his grog, spent the evening much to my satistaction. 

My host, whom I shall call Jock, a name he was usually designated by 
amongst his comrades, was about forty-five years of age, and notwithstand- 
ing the sear across his forehead, which by the by he told me he received 
from one of my own countrymen, might be called a fine-looking fellow. 
His complexion was deeply imbrowned by the service he had seen, and the 
winds and weathers he had encountered, as he had been, he said, a sailor 
from the time he was no higher than a “ marlin spike.” He had a beld and 
determined aspect, but not that look of daring ferocity so usual among the 
lawless set with whom he associated ; for I need not say he was a smuggler; 
but he carried on the “free trade,” as he called it, in a manner peculiar 
to himself, and never ran a cargo within a certain distance of his home. 
He was, he informed me, the sole agent of a house in Holland, connected 
with certain people in England, who placed implicit trust in him ; and he 
added with some pride, “that putting aside wrecks by sea and sharks on 
shore,” they had never lost a stiver by him. He was not at all shy in 
speaking of the assistance he had at different times rendered to several 
French prisoners of war, who by his means had succeeded in escaping ; yet, 
notwithstanding, he assured me he verily believed himself unsuspected.’ 
To palliate, 1 suppose, the thing, though it may be imagined I was not very 
nice for reasons, he told me he owed no allegiance to England, though he 
had fought for her, and bled for her, pointing to the sear on his forehead, 
and had had no thanks for his pains—that he was born of American parents at 
Rotterdam, where he hoped soon to be again—and that the French had paid 
him well for his trouble, and he was at their service still: so saying he 
tossed off the contents of a full glass of grog, and made signs for me to do 
the same. 

This was repeated so often, that I began to find it was high time to go t 
rest, and on my expressing my wish to that effect, after some demur from 
my companion, who wished me to take “ just another drop,” I was shownto 
a decent room, into which he accompanied me, and pointing out a strong 
iron bar, he directed me how to place it across the door, and which for my 
further security he told me not to open without a pass-word. At the same 
time he showed me a small and almost imperceptible hole in the wall, by 
which | could reconnoitre every comer. “ I will be with you,” said he, “im 
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® There is some cause to think otherwise. But for obvious reasons the name 
of the man and the bamlet he lived in is withheld, though now of but little conse 
quence, as the whole of the houses have since been entirely swept away by 
encroachment of the ocean, and all the inhabitants removed.—Translator- 
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the morning ; so turn in and go to sleep, for there is nothing to hurt you,” 
He then went away, and having fastened the door after him as directed, I 
«turned in,” as he called it, to a clean and comfortable bed, and in a few 
minutes was fast asleep. ! 

In the morning, according to his promise, my host was at the door, and 
having viewed him from the aperture, and the pass-word being given and 
returned, I immediately admitted him. I was dressed when he entered, 
and, in a minute or two, the old woman followed and made a fire, showing 
me at the same time where the coals were deposited, and bidding me not 
let it go out, placed breakfast on the table, and retired, leaving us by our- 
selves, We now entered into several particulars for the regulation of my 
future proceedings. He bade me remain in my room all day, and not show 
myself at the window, which faced the ocean, lest I should be seen from 
the beach ; and to be sure to close the shutter as soon as evening fell, so that 
no light might be seen from without. At night, if I wished it, 1 might 
join them below, but I was not by any means to go out of the house. He 
assured me that these precautions were all necessary both for his and my 
own security. ‘The old woman, he said, was always on the watch to give 
notice of the least alarm, and that under the appearance of being half- 
crazed and superannuated, she concealed the greatest cunning and vigour 
of mind ; at the same time he showed me another small aperture, through 
which I could see whatever passed in the room below. ‘ And now,” said he, 
“for the last assurance of your safety see this ;” and as he spoke he discover- 
ed to me a recess in the wall, so artfully contrived as to elude the closest in- 

ion. “If need be,” continued he, “ conceal yourself there, and | 
defy the devil himself to find you out. One of your generals,” said he, 
gm , who broke his parole from ) ‘knows its dimensions well, 
or he was in it when every house in the hamlet, others as well as this, 
were filled with red coats in search of him; they were within two inches of 
him,” continued he, laughing heartily as he spoke, ‘‘ and the old woman 
held the candle; but they might as well have been on the top of Cromer 
light-house, by G—!” He afterwards entered into more general conversa- 
tion, and in about an hour left me, promising to keep a good look-out, and 
he hoped, before many days, something might turn up. Notwithstanding 
every attention was paid to my wants, and even wishes, by the whole 
household, my time passed very heavily. I had no books, nor any thing to 
divert my thoughts by day, and I would sit for hours contemplating that 
ocean on which all my hopes were now centred. At night, indeed, | 
generally joined the party below, or my friend would come and spend it 
with me. During these times he would amuse me by relating several tales 
of daring hardihood, and .of extraordinary escapes in which he had been a 
party; and of the incredible subtlety and invention with which he and his 
companions had circumvented the officers of the English Customs. ‘These 
last stories he always told with great glee, as if the very remembrance of 
them diverted him. 

One evening, at my particular request, he narrated a few particulars of 
the escape of General ————, mentioned before. He was employed, he 
said, by the friends of the General, to convey a letter to a French gentle- 
man residing in London, in which was arranged the whole plan of escape ; 
and this commission, of so much danger and delicacy, he discharged faith- 
fally and in safety. Being disguised as footman to the gentleman, he ac- 
companied him to , where the General was on parole, and in a few 
days every thing was ready. A postchaise was engaged, and the General 
was taken up a few miles on the road, whither he had gone on some pretence 
or other, without any suspicion on the part of the postboy, or any one. In- 
deed, I believe it never was known how he first got away. ‘To elude all 
ursuit, the route was several times changed, and they arrived without mo- 

tion at , a small bathing-town, within a few miles of my own 
e of concealment, on the third night. Lodgings were taken for him at 
4 private house, as an invalid attended by a friend ; and Jock returned tu his 
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home, with orders to hold himself in readiness for any emergency. A 
look-out being at the time kept up on that part of the coast, no vessel dare 
make the attempt to take him off, though several stratagems were put in 
practice to effect it. Here he might have remained in perfect safety til] g 
portunity offered for his escape, had it not been for a most simple oversight 
of his own. He was so well disguised by dress, and wearing a wig, and some 
other precautions, that his most intimate friends would not have known him 
But, unfortunately, he one day left his travelling cap of fur upon his bed and 
his name being written in it at full length, betrayed him in an instant ; for , 
description of his person had been printed on large bills and stuck about the 
town for some days previous, offering a large reward for his apprehension, 
and had been talked of by every one. Something, however, gave a sus. 
picion of what was going forward to his friend, who, under pretence of 
taking a walk, ordering dinner to be ready at the usual hour, conveyed the 
General to the house of Jock, and took himself off to London immediately. 
Well it was for them both that Jock’s house was not far off ; for that ver 
evening, as | have said, the place was beset with soldiers, and the alarm 
given along the whole coast. Jock, however, being prepared, no farther 
suspicion fell upon him than upon the other inhabitants ; and the alarm 
wearing off, after being his guest nearly a month, he succeeded at last, but 
with great difficulty, in getting him safely away: ‘And glad enough | was 
of it,” said Jock, “ for he was a quarrelsome devil, and we more than once 
had nigh come to blows.” 

I was almost afraid I should have run the risk of tiring my host’s patience 
as much as the General had done ; but after L had been with him a fortnight, 
the happy moment of final deliverance actually arrived. I had not seen my 
friendly smuggler for two or three days, and the old woman comforted me 
with the assurance that ‘‘ something was in the wind.” It was about twelve 
o’clock, on a fine starlight night, that, looking out of my window pre- 
viously to undressing and going to bed, I saw a boat approaching the shore: 
I knew it in a moment to be the coble usually moored at the creek: two 
men and a boy were in it ; the boy, whose face was towards me, was steering, 
and I immediately knew him, notwithstanding the distance, to be my host's 
son. They approached with great precaution and silence, and I scarcely 
breathed with hope and expectation ; but in a few minutes all was lulled 
into certainty by the appearance of Jock himself, who, without allowing me 
time to speak a word, which | much wished, to the old woman, hurried me 
to the boat, and jumping in after me, pulled away with all his strength, se- 
conded by the other man, as if life depended on it. In about two bours or 
more, we arrived on board a small sloop, which had lain-to for us, and the 
— a Dutchman, who spoke good French, received me with much civil- 
ity, bidding me, however, be quick. Jock accompanied me into the cabin, 
and in a few words, for no time was to be lost, acquainted me the vessel was 
one in which he was concerned, and had run a valuable cargo not far of; 
that the skipper readily consented to receive me on board, and had watched 
a favourable moment, communicated by signals from the shore, to run in and 
take me off. ‘The master of the vessel having several times called to us to 
make haste, I satisfied the faithful fellow for his services to the utmost ot 
his wishes, to which I added a guinea for the old woman, and another for his 
son; and going upon deck shook him heartily by the hand and bade him 
farewell, he and his boy waving their caps several times to me as they pulled 
away to the shore. We immediately put the vessel about, and having the 
advantage of a favourable breeze, we soon lost sight of the cliffs and coast ot 
Norfolk, the last object in England which struck my sight being the flutter 
ing and revolving blaze of Cromer Light-house ; and this, too, having faded 
in the distance, I retired to the cabin, where the skipper was sitting with 
his mate, over a good and capacious can of grog, of which they invited me 
to partake. At their request I related the heads of my escape, and they flat 
tered me with the hopes of soon being at home. Notwithstanding the peril- 
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ous voyage of a smugyli cutter, we met with nothing worth narrating, ex- 
cept being several times chased by English vessels, and having once narrowly 
running aground by keeping too close in shore, to avoid the smaller 
cruisers of the enemy. On the evening of the second day we arrived in 
safety in the ‘Texel, when I paid my friend the skipper ten Louis-d'or for my 
e, and gave five more to be divided amongst the crew. 
Little more now remains for me to say,—immediately on landing I wrote 
home with the news of my escape, and the next morning started for 4 
Paris, where I was detained a day by the commands of the Minister of the t 
Marine, to whom I rendered all the information in my power ; and, without 
losing another moment, took my place in the diligence for Marseilles, where b | 
] arrived in safety, and the next minute was in the embraces of my dear . 
and beloved parents. 













































THE SUBTERRANEAN STREAM. 


Thou stream, i 
Whose source is inaccessibly profound, Wt 
Whither do thy mysterious waters tend ? | 
—Thou imagest my life. 


Danrkty thou glidest onward, | 
Thou deep and hidden wave! | 

The laughing sunshine hath not look’d 
Into thy secret cave. 


Thy current makes no music — 
A hollow sound we hear, 

A muffled voice of mystery, | 
And know that thou art near. H 


No brighter line of verdure 
Follows thy lonely way; 
No fairy moss, or lily’s cup, 

Is freshen’d by thy play. 


The halcyon doth not seek thee, 
Her glorious wings to lave ; 


Thou know’st no tint of the summer sky, 
Thou dark and hidden wave! 


Yet once will day behold thee, 
When to the mighty sea, 

Fresh bursting from their cavern’d veins, 
Leap thy lone waters free. 


There wilt thou greet the sunshine 
For a moment, and be lost, 

With all thy melancholy sounds, 
In the Ocean’s billowy host. 


Oh! art thou not, dark river! 
Like the fearful thoughts untold, 

Which haply in the hush of night Hi 
O’er many a soul have roll’d ? a 





Those earth-born strange misgivings— 

Who hath not felt their power ? F, 
Yet who hath breathed them to his friend, Bi | 
Ev'n in his fondest hour ? iP 
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They hold no heart-communion, 
‘They find no voice in song, 
They dimly follow far from earth 
The grave’s departed throng. 
Wild is their course, and lonely, 
And fruitless in man’s breast ; 
They come and go, and leave no trace 
Of their mysterious quest. 
Yet surely must their wanderings 
At length be like thy way ; 
Their shadows, as thy waters lost, 
In one bright flood of day! F.H. 





ON A SUN-DIAL, 


*¢ To carve out dials quaintly, point by point.”—Snakspearr. 


Horas non numero nisi serenus—is the motto of a sun-dial near Venice. 
There is a softness and a harmony in the words and in the thought 
unparalleled. Of all conceits it is surely the most classical. “1 count 
only the hours that are serene.” What a bland and care-dispelling 
teeling! How the shadows seem to fade on the dial-plate as the sky 
lours, and time presents only a blank unless as its progress is marked 
by what is joyous, and all that is not happy sinks into oblivion! 
What a fine lesson is conveyed to the mind—to take no note of time 
but by its benefits, to watch only for the smiles and neglect the 
frowns of fate, to compose our lives of bright and gentle moments, 
turning always to the sunny side of things, and letting the rest slip 
from our imaginations, unheeded or forgotten! How different from 
the common art of self-tormenting! For myself, as I rode along the 
Brenta, while the sun shone hot upon its sluggish, slimy waves, my 
sensations were far from comfortable; but the reading this inscription 
on the side of a glaring wall in an instant restored me to myself; and 
still, whenever [ think of or repeat it, it has the power _of wafting me 
into the region of pure and blissful abstraction. I cannot help fancy- 
ing it to be a legend of Popish superstition. Some monk of the dark 
ages must have invented and bequeathed it to us, who, loitering in 
trim gardens and watching the silent march of time, as his fruits r- 
pened in the sun or his flowers scented the balmy air, felt a mild lan- 
guor pervade his senses, and having little to do or to care for, deter- 
mined (in imitation of his sun-dial) to efface that little from his 
thoughts or draw a veil over it, making of his life one long dream ol 
quiet! Horas non numero nisi serenas—he might repeat, when the 
heavens were overcast and the gathering storm scattered the falling 
leaves, and turn to his books and wrap himself in his golden studies: 
Out of some such mood of mind, indolent, elegant, thoughtful, this 
exquisite device (speaking volumes) must have originated. 

Of the several modes of counting time, that by the sun-dial ts per 
haps the most apposite and striking, if not the most convenient or com 
prehensive. It does not obtrude its observations, though it “ morals 
on the time,” and, by its stationary character, forms a contrast to the 
most fleeting of all essences. It stands sub dio—under the marble 4, 
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snd there is some connexion between the image of infinity and eter- 
nity. I should also like to have a sun-flower growing near it with 
bees fluttering round.* It should be of iron to denote duration, and 
havea dull, leaden look. I hate a sun-dial made of wood, which is 
rather calculated to show the variations of the seasons, than the pro- 

of time, slow, silent, imperceptible, chequered with light and 
shade. If our hours were all serene, we might probably take almost 
as little note of them, as the dial does of those that are clouded. It is 
the shadow thrown across, that gives us warning of their flight. Other- 
wise, our impressions would take the same undistinguishable hue; we 
should scarce be conscious of our existence. Those who have had 
none of the cares of this life to harass and disturb them, have been 
obliged to have recourse to the hopes and fears of the next to enliven 
the prospect before them. Most of the methods for measuring the 
lapse of time have, I believe, been the contrivance of monks and reli- 
gious recluses, who, finding time hang heavy on their hands, were at 


* some pains to see how they got rid of it. The hour-glass is, I suspect, 


an older invention ; and it is certainly the most defective of all. Its 
creeping sands are not indeed an unapt emblem of the minute, countless 
portions of cur existence; and ‘the manner in which they gradually 
slide through the hollow glass and diminish in number till not a sin- 
gle one is left, also illustrates the way in which our years slip from us 
by stealth: but as a mechanical invention, it is rather a hindrance than 
ahelp, for it requires to have the time, of which it pretends to count 
the precious moments, taken up in attention to itself, and in seeing that 
when one end of the glass is empty, we turn it round, in order that it 
may go on again, or else all our labour is lost, and we must wait for 
some other mode of ascertaining the time before we can recover our 
reckoning and proceed as before. The philosopher in his cell, the 
cottager at her spinning-wheel must, however, find an invaluable ac- 
quisition in this ‘* companion of the lonely hour,” as it has been called,t 
which not only serves to tell how the time goes, but to fill up its va- 
cancies. What a treasure must not the little box seem to hold, as if 
it were a sacred deposit of the very grains and fleeting sands of life! 
What a business, in lieu of other more important avocations, to see it 
out to the last sand, and then to renew the process again on the in- 
stant, that there may not be the least flaw or error in the account ! 
What a strong sense must be brought home to the mind of the value 
and irrecoverable nature of the time that is fled; what a thrilling, in- 
cessant consciousness of the slippery tenure by which we hold what 
remains of it! Our very existence must seem crumbling to atoms, and 
running down (without a miraculous reprieve) to the last fragment. 
“Dust to dust and ashes to ashes” is a text that might be fairly in- 
scribed on an hour-glass :—it is ordinarily associated with the scythe of 
Time and a Death’s-head, as a Memento mori; and has, no doubt, fur- 


es 





¥ Is this a verbal fallacy ? Or in the close, retired, sheltered scene which I 
uae to myself, is not the sun-flower a natural accompaniment of the 
+ ‘* Once more, companion of the lonely hour, 
I’ll turn thee up again.” 
Bloomfeld’s Poems—The Widow to her Hour-glass. 
Oct—-VOL. XX. NO. LXXXII. e 2B 
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nished many a tacit hint to the apprehensive and visionary enthusigg, 
in favour of a resurrection to another life! 

The French give a different turn to things, less sombre and Jes. 
edifying. A common and also a very pleasing ornament to a clock. 
in Paris, is a figure of Time seated in a boat which Cupid is row. 
ing along, with the motto L’ Amour fait passer le Tems—which the 
wits again have travestied into Le Jems fait passer ’ Amour, Ajj 
this is ingenious and well; but it wants sentiment. I like a people 
who have something that they love and something that they hate, 
and with whom every thing is not alike a matter of indifference o; 
pour passer le tems. ‘The French attach no importance to any thing, 
except for the moment; they are only thinking how they shall ge 
rid of one sensation for another; all their ideas are i ftransity. 
Every thing is detached, nothing is accumulated. It would be a 
million of years before a Frenchman would think of the Horg; 
non numero nist serenas. Its impassioned repose and teal volup. 
tuousness are as far from their breasts as the poetry of that line in 
Shakspeare—* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon that bank!” 
They never arrive at the classical—or the romantic. ‘They blow 
the bubbles of vanity, fashion, and pleasure; but do not expand 
their perceptions into refinement, or strengthen them into solidity, 
Where there is nothing fine in the ground-work of the imagination, 
notbing fine in the superstructure can be produced. ‘They are light, 
airy, fanciful (give them their due)—but when they attempt to be se- 
rious (beyond mere good sense) they are either dull or extravagant. 
When the volatile salt has flown off, nothing but a caput mortuum re- 
mains. ‘They have infinite crotchets and caprices with their clocks and 
watches, which seem made for any thing but to tell the hour—gokl- 
repeaters, watches with metal covers, clocks with hands to count the 
seconds. There is no escaping from quackery and impertinence, even 
in our attempts to calculate the waste of time. The years gallop fast 
enough for me, without remarking every moment as it flies ; and far- 
ther, I must say I dislike a watch (whether of French or English ma- 
nufacture) that comes to me like a footpad with itg face muftled, and 
does not present its clear, open aspect like a friend and point with its 
finger to the time of day. All this opening and shutting of dull, heavy 
cases (under pretence that the glass-lid is liable to.be broken, or lets 
in the dust or air and obstructs the movements of the watch) is not 
to husband time, but to give trouble. It is mere pomposity and seli- 
importance, like consulting a mysterious oracle that one carrics about 
with one in one’s pocket, instead of asking a common question of él 
acquaintance or companion. There are two clocks which strike the 
hour in the room where lam. This 1 do not like. In the first place, 
1 do not want to be reminded twice how the time goes (it is like the 
second tap of a saucy servant at your door when perhaps you have 
no wish to get up): in the next place, it is starting a difference 
opinion on the subject, and I am averse to every appearance of wrabg: 
ling and disputation. Time moves on the same, whatever dispst'} 
there may be in our mode of keeping count of it, like true fame ® 
spite of the cavils and contradictions of the critics. I am no friend 1 
repeating watches. ‘The only pleasant association I have with them 4 
the account given by Rousseau of some French lady, who sat up reading 
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the New Heloise when it first came out, and ordering her maid to sound 
the repeater, found it was too late to go to bed, and continued reading 
on till morning. Yet how different is the interest excited by this story 
from the account which Rousseau somewhere else gives of his sitting 
up with his father reading romances, when a boy, till they were startled 
by the swallows twittering in their nests at day-break, and the father 
cried out, half angry and ashamed—*Allons, mon fils ; je suis plus enfant 
gue tui!” In general, I have heard repeating watches sounded in 
stage-coaches at night, when some fellow-traveller suddenly awaking 
and wondering what was the hour, another has very deliberately taken 
out his watch, and pressing the spring, it has counted out the time; 
each petty stroke acting like a sharp puncture on the ear, and inform- 
ing me of the dreary hours I had already passed, and of the more dreary 
ones I had to wait till morning. 

The great advantage, it is true, which clocks have over watches and 
other dumb reckoners of time is, that for the most part they strike 
the hour—that they are as it were the mouth-pieces of time; that 
they not only point it to the eye, but impress it on the ear; that they 
“lend it both an understanding and a tongue.” ‘lime thus speaks to 
us in an audible and warning voice. Objects of sight are easily distin- 
guished by the sense, and suggest useful reflections to the mind; 
sounds, from their intermittent nature, and perhaps other causes, 
appeal more to the imagination, and strike upon the heart. But to do 
this, they must be unexpected and involuntary—there must be no trick 
in the case—they should not be squeezed out with a finger and thumb ; 
there should be nothing optional, personal in their occurrence; they 
should be like stern, inflexible monitors, that nothing can prevent from 
discharging their duty. Surely, if there is any thing with which we 
should not mix up our vanity and self-consequence, it is with Time, the 
most independent of all things. All the sublimity, all the superstition 
that hang upon this palpable mode of announcing its flight, are chiefly 
attached to this circumstance. Time would lose its abstracted cha- 
racter, if we kept it like a curiosity or a jack-in-a-box: its pro- 
phetic warnings would have no effect, if it obviously spoke only at our 
prompting, like a paltry ventriloquism. The clock that tells the 
coming, dreaded hour—the castle bell, that “ with its brazen throat 
and iron tongue, sounds one unto the drowsy ear of night”—the cur- 
few, “swinging slow with sullen roar” o’er wizard stream or foun- 
tain, are like a voice from other worlds, big with unknown events. 
The last sound, which is still kept up as an old custom in many parts 
of England, is a great favourite with me. I used to hear it when a 
boy. It {tells a tale of other times. The days that are past, the 
generations that are gone, the tangled forest glades and hamlets brown 
of my native country, the woodsmaii’s art, the Norman warrior armed 
for the battle or in his festive hall, the conqueror’s iron rule and pea- 
sant's lamp extinguished, all start up at the clamorous peal, and fill my 
mind with fear and wonder. 1 confess, nothing at present interests me 
but what has been—the recollection of the impressions of my early 
life, or events long past, of which only the dim traces remain in a 
mouldering ruin or half-obsolete custom. That things should be that 
are now no more, creates in my mind the most unfeigned astonishment. 
I cannot solve the mystery of the past, nor exhaust my pleasure in it. 
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The years, the generations to come are nothing to me. We care no 
more about the world in the year 2300 than we do about one of the 
planets. Even George IV. is better than the Earl of Windsor, W, 
might as well make a voyage to the moon as think of stealing a mare) 
upon Time with impunity. De non apparentibus et non existentilys 
eadem est ratio. Those who are to come after us and push us from the 
stage seem like upstarts and pretenders, that may be said to exist iy 
vacuo, we know not upon what, except as they are blown up with vain 
and self conceit by their patrons among the moderns. But the an. 
cients are true and bond-fide people, to whom we are bound by aggre. 
gate knowledge and filial ties, and in whom seen by the mellowed light 
of history we feel our own existence doubled and our pride consoled, 
as we ruminate on the vestiges of the past. The public in general, 
however, do not carry this speculative indifference about the future to 
what is to happen to themselves, or to the part they are to act in the 
busy scene. For my own part, I do; and the only wish I can form, 
or that ever prompts the passing sigh, would be to live some of my 
years over again—they would be those in which I enjoyed and suffered 
most! 

The ticking of a clock in the night has nothing very interesting nor 
very alarming in it, though superstition has magnified it into an omen. 
In a state of vigilance or debility, it preys upon the spirits like the 
persecution of a teazing pertinacious insect ; and haunting the imagina- 
tion after it has ceased in reality, is converted into the death-watch. 
Time is rendered vast by contemplating its minute portions thus re- 
peatedly and painfully urged upon its attention, as the ocean in its 
immensity is composed of water-drops. <A clock striking with a clear 
and silver sound is a great relief in such circumstances, breaks the 
spell, and resembles a sylph-like and friendly spirit in the room. 
Foreigners, with all their tricks and contrivances upon clocks and 
time-pieces, are strangers to the sound of village-bells, though perhaps 
a people that can dance may dispense with them. They impart a pen- 
sive, wayward pleasure to the mind, and are a kind of chronology of 
happy events, often serious in the retrospect—births, marriages, and so 
forth. Coleridge calls them “ the poor man’s only music.” A village- 
spire in England peeping from its cluster of trees, is always associated 
in imagination with this cheerful accompaniment, and may be expected 
to pour its joyous tidings on the gale. In Catholic countries, you are 
stunned with the everlasting tolling of bells to prayers or for the dead. 
In the Apennines, and other wild and mountainous districts of Italy, 
the little chapel-bell with its simple tinkling sound has a romantic 
and charming effect. The Monks in former times appear to have 
taken a pride in the construction of bells as well as churches; ané 
some of those of the great cathedrals abroad (as at Cologne and 
Rouen) may be fairly said to be hoarse with counting the flight o! 
ages. The chimes in Holland are a nuisance. They dance in the 
hours and the quarters. They leave no respite to the imaginatio0. 
Before one set bas done ringing in your ears, another begins. You do 
not know whether the hours move or stand still, go backwards or for- 
wards, so fantastical and perplexing are their accompaniments. Time 
is a more staid personage, and not so full of gambols. It puts you" 
mind of a tune with variations, or of an embroidered dress. Surely, 
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nothing is more simple than time. His march is straightforward ; but 
we should have leisure allowed us to look back upon the distance we 
have come, and not to be counting his steps every moment. ‘Time in 
Holland is a foolish old fellow with all the antics of a youth, who 
«goes to church in a coranto, and lights his pipe in a cinque-pace.” 
The chimes with us, on the contrary, as they come in every three or 
four hours, are like stages in the journey of the day. They give a 
fillip to the lazy, creeping hours, and relieve the lassitude of country- 
places. At noon, their desultory, trivial song is diffused through the 
hamlet with the odour of rashers of bacon; at the close of day they 
send the toil-worn sleepers to their beds. Their discontinuance would 
be a great loss to the thinking or unthinking public. Mr. Wordsworth 
has painted their effect on the mind when he makes his friend Matthew, 
in a fit of inspired dotage, 
** Sing those witty rhymes 
About the crazy old church-clock 
And the bewilder’d chimes.” 
The tolling of the bell for deaths and executions is a fearful sum- 
mons, though, as it announces not the advance of time but the ap- 
proach of fate, it happily makes no part of our subject. Otherwise, 
the “sound of the bell” for Macheath’s execution in the * Beggar’s 
Opera,” or for that of the Conspirators in * Venice Preserved,” with 
the roll of the drum at a soldier’s funeral, and a digression to that of 
my Uncle Toby, as it is so finely described by Sterne, would furnish 
agreeable topics to descant upon. If! were a moralist, I might dis- 
approve the ringing in the new and ringing out the old year. 
““ Why dance ye, mortals, o’er the grave of Time ?” 
St. Paul’s bell tolls only for the death of our English kings, or a dis- 
tinguished personage or two, with long intervals between.* 

Those who have no artificial means of ascertaining the progress of 
time, are in general the most acute in discerning its immediate signs, 
and are most retentive of individual dates. ‘The mechanical aids to 
knowledge are not sharpeners of the wits. ‘he understanding of a 
savage is a kind of natural almanac, and more true in its prognostica- 
tion of the future. In his mind's eye he sees what has happened or 
what is likely to happen to him, “ as in a map the voyager his course.” 
Those who read the times and seasons in the aspect of the heavens and 
the configuration of the stars, who count by moons and know when 
the sun rises and sets, are by no means ignorant of their own affairs 
or of the common concatenation of events. People in such situations 
have not their faculties distracted by any multiplicity of inquiries be- 
yond what befals themselves, and the outward appearances that mark 
the change. There is, therefore, a simplicity and clearness in the 
knowledge they possess, which often puzzles the more learned. I am 
sometimes surprised at a shepherd-boy by the road-side, who sees 
nothing but the earth and sky, asking me the time of day—he ought 
to know so much better than any one how far the sun is above the 
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* Rousseau has admirably described the effect of bells on the imagination ina 


Passage in the Confessions, beginning ‘* Le son des cloches m’a towours singuliére= 
ment affecté,” &c. 
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horizon. I suppose he wants to ask a question of a passenger, or t) 
see if he has a watch. Robinson Crusoe lost his reckoning in the mo. 
notony of his life and that bewildering dream of solitude, and was fajp 
to have recourse to the notches in a piece of wood. What a diary was 
his! And how time must have spread its circuit round him, vast and 
pathless as the ocean! 

For myself, 1 have never had a watch nor any other mode of keep. 
ing time in my possession, nor ever wish to learn how time goes, | 
is asign I have had little to do, few avocations, few engagements, 
When I am in a town, I can hear the clock; and when I ain in the 
country, I can listen to the silence. What I like best is to lie whole 
mornings on a sunny bank on Salisbury Plain, without any object be. 
fore me, neither knowing nor caring how time passes, and thus “ with 
light-winged toys of feathered Idleness” to melt down hours to mo. 
ments. Perhaps some such thoughts as I have here set down float be. 
fore me like motes before my half-shut eyes, or some vivid image of 
the past by forcible contrast rushes by me—* Diana and her fawn, and 
all the glories of the antique world ;” then I start away to prevent the 
iron from entering my soul, and let fall some tears into that stream of 
time which separates me farther and farther from all I once loved! At 
length I rouse myself from my reverie, and home to dinner, proud of 
killing time with thought, nay even without thinking. Somewhat of 
this idle humour I inherit from my father, though he had not the same 
freedom from ennui, for he was not a metaphysician ; and there were 
stops and vacant intervals in his being which he did not well know how 
to fill up. He used in these cases, and as an obvious resource, care- 
fully to wind up his watch at night, and “ with lack-lustre eye” more 
than once in the course of the day look to see what o'clock it was, 
Yet he had nothing else in his character in common with the elder Mr. 
Shandy. Were I to attempt a sketch of him, for my own or the 
reader’s satisfaction, it would be after the following manner :—but now 
I recollect I have done something of the kind once before, and were | 
to resume the subject here, some bat or owl ofa critic, with spectacled 
gravity, might swear I had stolen the whole of this Essay from myself 
—or (what is worse) from him! So I had better let it go as it 1s. 


———————_————— TI 


JOANNA.” 


‘* It is but dust thou look’st upon. This love, 
This wild and passionate idolatry, 
What doth it in the shadow of the grave ? 
Gather it back within thy lonely heart, 
So must it everend. Too much we give 
Unto the things that perish.” 


Tue night-wind shook the tapestry round an ancient palace-room, 
And torches, as it rose and fell, waved through the gorgeous glocm, 
And o'er a shadowy regal couch threw fitful gleams and red, 
Wherea Woman with long raven hair sat watching by the dead. 
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® Mother of the Emperor Charles V. Upon the death of her husband, Phily 
the Handsome, of Austria, who bad treated her with uniform neglect, she had bis 
body laid upon a bed of state, in a magnificent dress ; and being possessed with 
the ideg that it would revive, watched it for a length of time almost incessantly, 
waiting for the moment of returning life. 
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Pale gleam’d the features of the Dead, yet glorious still to see, 

Like a hunter or a chief struck down while his heart and step were 
free ; 

No shroud he wore, no robe of death, but there majestic lay, 

Proudly and sadly glittering in Royalty’s array. 


But she that with the dark hair watch’d by the cold slumberer's side, 

On her wan cheek no beauty dwelt, and in her garb no pride ; 

Only her full impassion’d eyes as o'er that clay she bent, 

A wildness and a tenderness in strange resplendence blent. 

And as the swift thoughts cross’d her soul, like shadows of a cloud, 

Amidst the silent room of Death, the Dreamer spoke aloud ; 

She spoke to him who could not hear, and cried “Thou yet wilt 
wake, 

And learn my watchings and my tears, beloved one! for thy sake. 

« They told me this was death—but well I knew it could not be ; 

Fairest and stateliest of the earth! who spoke of death for thee ? 

They would have wrapt the funeral shroud thy gallant form around, 

But I forbade—and there thou art, as a monarch robed and crown'd! 


“ With all thy bright locks gleaming still, their coronal, beneath, 
And thy brow so proudly beautiful—who said that this was death ? 
Silence hath been upon thy lips, and stillness round thee long ; 
jut the hopeful spirit in my breast is all undimm’d and strong. 


“T know thou hast not loved me yet: I am not fair like thee, 
The very glance of whose clear eye threw round a light of glee! 
A frail and drooping form is mine—a cold unsmiling cheek— 
Oh! 1 have but a woman’s heart, wherewith thy heart to seek. 


“But when thou wakest, my Prince, my Lord! and hear’st how I have 
kept 

A lonely vigil by thy side, and o’er thee pray’d and wept ; 

How in one long deep dream of thee my days and nights have past, 

Surely that humble, patient love, musé win back love at last ! 


“ And thou wilt smile—my own, my own, shall be the sunny smile, 
Which brightly fell, and joyously, on all but me erewhile ! 
No more in vain affection’s thirst my weary soul shall pine. 
Oh! years of hope deferr’d were paid by one fond glance of thine ! 


“ Thou'lt meet me with that radiant look, when thon comest from the 
chase ; 

For me, for me, in festal halls it shall kindle o’er thy face ! 

Thou’lt reck no more though Beauty's gift mine aspect may not bless; 

In thy kind eyes this deep, deep Jove, shall give me lovel-ness, 

“But wake! my heart within me burns, yet once more to rejoice 

In the sound to which it ever leap’d, the music of thy voice: 

Awake! I sit in solitude, that thy first look and tone, 

And the gladness of thine opening eyes may all be mine alone !” 


In the still chamber of the dust, thus pour’d forth day by day, 
The passion of that loving dream from a troubled soul found way, 
Until the shadows of the grave had swept o'er every grace, 
Left ‘midst the awfulness of Death on the princely form and face ; 
And slowly broke the fearful truth upon the Watcher's breast, 
Aud they bore away the Royal Dead with requiems to his rest, 
With banners and with knightly plumes all waving in the wind— 
But a Woman’s broken heart was left, in its lone despair, behind. 

F. HH. 
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TRAVELLING SKETCHES IN RUSSIA, NO. v.* 


Lubertsi, which is situated near the great Kolomna road, sixteen 
versts, or ten miles, to the south-east of Moscow, belonged to the 
famous Prince Mentstchikof, and is now the property of the Crowy, 
Mentstchikof called this village the Novoyé Preobrajenijé, or the New 
Transfiguration, after the name of a villa which was much liked by his 
friend Peter the Great, which is also on the road to Kolomna. 

The fate of Mentstchikof is one of the most melancholy and instruc. 
tive in the annals of history, and in some respects it greatly resembles 
that of Napoleon ;—whose singular destiny, however, throws every 
other instance of the vicissitude of life into the shade. 

Mentstchikof was born in the lowest rank of society, for according 
to some he was the son of a footman. He sold pies in the public 
places, where he was remarked by Peter the Great, who was highly 
pleased with the openness of his physiognomy, and the cleverness of 
his answers. ‘The monarch took him into his service, and he became 
a zealous subject, a courageous general, and an able and artful minis- 
ter; and, besides being covered with Russian honours, he was raised 
to the dignity of a Roman prince by the Emperor Leopold. He was 
long the friend and the favourite of his Imperial master, who heaped 
riches and estates upon him. The death of that monarch was an un- 
fortunate event for this haughty noble; though, apparently, he acquired 
an addition of power, and governed Russia under the name of the new 
sovereign, Peter the Second. He now acted with great imprudence. 
Forgetting his own origin and his good fortune, for a time he triumpbh- 
ed over his enemies and humbled his rivals, and at length most auda- 
ciously insulted the people, the court, and even the Emperor. The 
adverse party, the Dolgorakiis, did not fail to turn his errors, and the 
sallies of his folly, to their own account; and having gained a complete 
ascendancy over the mind of the young Tsar, to disgust him by reports 
injurious to Mentstchikof. This great and proud man was unexpect- 
edly arrested, deprived of all his honours, hurried off from the capital 
in a common kibitka (a kind of cradle-shaped cart), tried for his abuse 
of power, and condemned to pass the remainder of his days at Bere- 
zof, in the cold region of Siberia. His wife became blind with weeping, 
and died before the term of her exile had expired. His son and his 
daughter remained in the east, till death, after nearly three years exile, 
finished his career, when they returned to Petersburgh. | 

Mentstchikof’s greatness of mind showed itself in his disgrace; 1- 
deed, he was superior to fortune. Thrown among the frozen snows of 
the north, abandoned by his real and pretended friends, and even by 
those he had protected and assisted when in his glory, he became 4 
world to himself, and improved in wisdom and virtue. Of the compa 
ratively speaking paltry pittance of ten roubles a day, allowed him by 
the Crown, he saved as much money as built a church; in the erection 
of which he assisted with his own hands. At length, in the year 1729, 
a fit of apoplexy put an end to his sufferings. 

Karamzin says the situation of Lubertsi is fine, and that its gardens 
are extensive. He adds, that he ‘ with pleasure traversed the grounds 
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«here a brave and a learned man, and a man who was great in ad- 

versity, had been accustomed to make his perambulations.” It is cer- 

tainly agreeable to hear the impartiality of the historian of Russia, with 
rd to a fallen prince. Would that he had written always so! 

When Peter the Third was Grand Duke he wished to build a summer 
residence at Lubertsi, but his design was never accomplished. The 
materials which had been laid down, were, after his fall, transported to 
Moscow, and served for building the great Foundling Hospital.* 

Qtrdda. This estate will ever claim the attention of the stranger, 
as it contains the family tomb of the Orlofs; a family which, as 
is well known, acquired an enormous influence at Court in the time of 
Catharine the Second, and played a very extraordinary part in the 
theatre of life during a long succession of years, but especially at the 
dethronement and murder of Peter the Third. Who does not know 
that Prince Gregory Orlof, and Count Aleksei Orlof, two brothers, 
shared the favours of their Imperial mistress, after assisting her in her 
elevation to the throne; that the Prince, in fact, for a time was ruler 
of Russia; and that the Count was one of the murderers of Peter the 
Third, and became the hero of Tchesmé¢, after he had burned and de- 


‘stroyed the Turkish fleet, having been guided by the able counsels 


and decisive measures of our countryman Admiral Greig? But as Dr. 
Lyall has given a complete history of all the members of this family, 
in the appendix to his Travels, it is only needful to add some particu- 
lars that escaped his notice, or respecting which he has been more 
than usually brief. 

As the Doctor resided for some years with Countess Orlof, the 
greatest heiress in Russia, and daughter of Count Aleksei Orlof-T'ches- 
menskii; as he consulted many Russian works respecting their deeds ; 
and as he had all the inscriptions on their graves, and in the Mausoleum 
described below, accurately copied ; he has been enabled to give a suc- 
cinct but complete account of nearly all that is worthy of being known 
respecting the Orlofs. Still the correspondence of Catharine the Second, 
the Prince, and the Count, would probably throw some light on many 
historical points, and illustrate many obscure actions. These letters are 
in the hands of Countess Orlof, who is not likely to commit them to 
the press; but her successors may publish them, with the exception of 
those which tend to stigmatize the memory of their predecessors. 

Otrida is really a very imperial-looking estate. Besides a massy 
house in the centre, a couple of wings and six other large buildings, 
each of which might serve as a nobleman’s residence, are distributed 
on each side, according to a regular plan. ‘The situation is somewhat 
elevated, and the small river Lapasna flows through the grounds. 
The elegant Mausoleum stands upon a hill, at a short distance from the 
residence, in which repose the ashes of Prince Orlof, Count Aleksei 
Orlof-Tchesmenskii, Count Ivan Orlof, and Count Phedor Orlof, 
four of the five brothers who composed the family at the time its 
intimate connexion was formed with Catharine; and a place is left 
unoccupied for the coffin of Count Vladimir Orlof, who is still living 
at Moscow. 

Otrada was the property of Count Aleksei Orlof-Tchesmenskii, who 
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* Vide Karamzin’s Works, vol. ix. p. 145. 
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made a present of it to his brother, Count Vladimir Orlof. By th. 
latter it has been wonderfully improved ; and by him the Mausoleyn, 
was erected. 

Count Gregory Orlof, so well known in the republic of letters 
especially as a patron of the literature of his country, and by a yery 
clever and excellent work on the history of music and painting in Italy 
is the eldest son of Count Vladimir Orlof, and, of course, js likely 
become the future proprietor of Otrada; a residence equally fitted fy, 
a sovereign or a philosopher. 

Countess Orlof-Tchesmenskii is, perhaps, the richest individual jy 
Russia, next to Count Sheremctof. She may be compared to Queen 
Sheba, of famous memory: with this difference, however, that the soye. 
reign’s riches consisted in “‘a great train, in camels, in gold and, in pre- 
cious stones,” whereas Countess Orlof-Tchesmenskii’s riches consist jp 
estates, In forty thousand slaves, in horses, in corn, and in tallow.* She 
has also an abundance of the precious metals, or, at least, can commandit, 

The Countess is a very pleasant lady, but has no pretensions to the 
charms of her sex, either as respects beauty of face or figure. Her 
almost constant smile, her polite manners, her excellent address, and 
her fluency in different languages, render her a pleasant associate, 
and compensate for the parsimony of nature. Her conduct jis 
extremely circumspect, and forms a great contrast to that exces. 
sive freedom of social manners which characterizes most of the 
ladies of the Northern Empire. The voice of scandal has in vain 
tried to sully her moral conduct. She is very religious, and unfor- 
tunately appears to have lately imbibed monastic notions of austerity 
from the numerous monks and high clergy who are often invited to 
ner table. This circumstance has given origin to a report that she had 
determined to assume the veil, and had already fixed on the Novo- 
Devitchei Nunnery at Moscow as her future residence. But it is to be 
hoped there is no ground for such a surmise. Her mode of life, how- 
ever, Is gradually becoming more secluded, and her numerous and fine 
band of musicians, which used to play daily during dinner, have all 
been discharged. 

Though warmly attached to the Greek religion, and a very regular 
observer of its rites and ceremonies, she is tolerant to all sects of 
Christians. Her liberality to individuals of all nations is proverbial; 
and her charity is so extensive as to appear too indiscriminate. She is 
a tolerable proficient in music, is fond of reading serious books, but is 
not characterized by a literary taste. As she likes retirement, she ge- 
nerally resides at Ortrof (vide First Sketch) till the middle of winter. 
In town she spends her life very quictly, and, except on particular oc- 
casions, she seldom now gives large entertainments. She associates 
with the most distinguished nobles of the country, and with the higher 
clergy. 

luis said that the first object of the Countess’s attachment died 
young, and that since that event she has been a stranger to the passion 
ot love. Tlowever this may be, it is certain that she has steadily re- 
sisted the addresses of a number of distinguished characters, including 
the brave General Miloradoviteh, now the Grand Master of Volice at 


St. Petersburgh. 


* Vide First Sketch. 
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Countess Orlof-Tchesmenskii is decorated with every honour which 
the Empresses can bestow, and was much beloved by the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and by all the branches of the Imperial family: hence she ge- 
nerally resided every second or third winter at Petersburgh. 

Seménovskoyé is a village and estate which merits a description on 
two accounts :—First, because it is one of the finest spots in Russia; 
and secondly, because its proprietor is a well-known character in the 
empire. It is situated atthe distance of eighty versts, or fifty-four miles, 
south of Moscow, near the great road to Tula, and in the district of 
Séerpuchof. 

The village, and the house of the proprietor, General Nastchékin, 
surround a semicircular curvature on the magnificent banks of the 
Nara, and command a view of a fine valley and rich meadows, among 
which that river winds towards the Oka. The hills, which gently ele- 
vate themselves on both sides of the valley, are adorned by woods, 
numerous villages, and rivulets which flow from among them, and 
sometimes precipitate themselves in cascades formed by rocks of va- 
riegated marble. 

The proprietor has called this seat Rai-Semenovskoyé, 4. ¢. Para- 
dise-Seménovskoye ; but Dr. Lyall, who resided there nearly a year, 
says, that though Nature had made it a terrestrial paradise, man has 
made it a Pandemonium. 

The mansion-house of General Nastchokin is most advantageously 
placed on the brow of a hill, and is a handsome structure. It has two 
fronts, the centre of each of which is embellished with Corinthian 
columns forming a fine portico, and over its roof rises a large green 
cupola, from which springs a golden-knobbed flag-staff. In imitation 
of sovereignty, when the lord of the mansion is at home a white flag 
may be remarked waving in the air, which is immediately lowered on 
his departure. The flag also serves another purpose : the neighbours 
before going to dinner uninvited, as is the custom in Russia, eagerly 
cast their eyes towards it, and according to a signal regulate their 
conduct. 

The view from the terraces or balconies, but more especially from 
the top of the cupola, as well as from the belfry of the adjoining chureh, 
extends many miles on every side, and is diversified by hill and 
dale, cultivated land and open fields, woods and forests, rivers and 
streams, noblemen’s estates, and peasant villages. 

The church of Seménovskoyé is one of the most magnificent temples 
Thave seen in Russia. It is charmingly situated on an elevated spot 
open to view on all sides, and is surrounded by trees, and by a low 
stone-wall, supporting battlements and round and square towers in the 
Gothic style. Its external proportions are pleasing. It has a greater 
height, in proportion to its other dimensions, than many of the Rus- 
sian churches, is of an oblong shape, and is adorned on both sides by 
Corinthian columns. In the pediment on the south side is the fumous 
image not made with hands,® to which this church, and hundreds of 
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* Gibbon, in “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” has given a de- 
scription of this image : and Dr. Lyall has told us all the particulars of its miracles 
in Russia, and has represented it in the shield of Pojarskii, in a view of the menu- 
ment which has been erected to that Prince and to Citizen M——, in the centre of 
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others, are dedicated,—and what is rather uncommon, it is executed 
in plaster of Paris ; on the pediment, on the north side, is the all-secjp, 
eye. The east end of the edifice is surmounted by a lantern, the 
windows of which are separated by Corinthian columns and pilasters. 
and above the lantern rises a tin cupola which supports a gilded bali 
and cross. At its west end, and joined to the church by an arch 
rises a handsome belfry in the same style, likewise overtopped by 
a gilt ball and cross. The ground-floor contains a warm church, and 
above is the cool church: in the one divine service is performed jn 
winter, the other is only used during summer. The severity of the 
climate has made this arrangement very common in the churches 
throughout the Russian dominions, a practice equally useful and ad- 
vantageous for the health of the lieges of the Tsar. 

After witnessing the Russian service in the warm church, I ascended, 
by a good stair in the base of the belfry, to the summer church, where 
a very unexpected and imposing view riveted me to the spot. Over 
the entrance of the Trapeza, or as it may be called the first division of 
the church, I remarked a coarse painting of Bagh Savaoth, or the God 
of Sabadth. The roof of the Trapeza itself is ornamented with an 
image of the Trinity. God and Jesus Christ are in the clouds, and 
the Dove, or Holy Ghost, is above them. ‘This is one of the favourite 
paintings in the churches of Russia. 

Our astonishment was excited, that a temple of such proportions 
and beauty, with such a large and excellent ambon, (or standing-place 
before the screen,) such a fine marble ikonostds or screen, and so 
magnificent a dome, should be found in a country village. The iko- 
nostas is uncommon. It is formed of white marble from Italy, and 
contains only two images: the Image not made with hands on the right, 
and that of the Virgin Mary on the left. It is also unusually low, so 
that the altar, ornamented with wall-paintings is, in a great measure, 
open to view. The Holy Table, which stands in the middle of the 
altar, is surrounded by Corinthian columns. Across an arch, over the 
ikonostas, is drawn a white muslin curtain when the service requires 
it; and here also a glory is suspended, containing a round flat plate of 
erystal, about two feet in diameter, on which is a representation of 
the Lord God of Sabaéth, which is especially striking when illum: 
nated from behind. On the wall above is another image of the 
Trinity. Jesus displays an open book, in which is written, “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 











Moscow. It is generally called the miraculous image, and received this epithet, 
because Peter Palkin, of Khlinof, after having been blind three years, received bis 
sight while worshipping before this holy object. We would strongly recommend 
that pleasing and interesting blind traveller, Mr. Holman, to return to Russia aod 
follow Peter Palkin’s example. By way of amusement, when in the dreary re- 
gions of Irkutsk in Siberia, this gentleman, at the earnest solicitations of a female 
friend, consented to place himself under the care of her favourite servant, Inno- 
kentii, who, in her estimation, was the best oculist in the world, But neither 
the prayers of the priest, nor the sprinklings with holy water, nor the salutations 
of the relics of the saint, nor the frictions with holy oil, as was to be expected, 
produced the sinallest effect, beyond paining the eyes; and the unsuccessfa! 
result was attributed by the Russians to want of faith in the new devotee. In any 
future experiment, Mr. Holman must therefore add a new measure of confidence 
in the miracles of the saints. —/tde Holman’s Travels, &c. vol. ii. p. 75. 
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Word was God.” Opposite this image is the choir for the singers. In 
the centre of the cupola are numerous cherubim; and lower, on one 
side, is the God of Sabaoth, amidst the clouds of heaven, whose right 
hand is displayed, while his leit holds the sceptre and rests on the 
globe.* 

~ On pedestals on each side of the Ikonostas, and very elevated, and 
also on the opposite side of the church, is Aaron on the right, and 
Moses sitting and displaying the ten commandments, on the left of a 
cross, around which is entwined a serpent, emblematical of the Old 
Testament. On the opposite side is Christ on the right, and the Vir- 
gin Mary on the left of another cross, entwined with a garland of flow- 
ers. ‘Lhe sides of the choir are furnished with the same ornaments. 

The solidity and elegance, the taste and disposition, the chasteness 
of architectural decoration and of ecclesiastical ornament, do great ho- 
nour to the Russian architect, the late M. Kozakof; at the same time, 
the connoisseur will not fail to detect various defects, and to suggest 
many improvements. 

Dr. Lyall has given an account of the mineral waters found on this 
estate, and also numerous details respecting the proprietor, which are 
highly characteristic of the Russian nobles. Perhaps, however, the 
Doctor has been somewhat tog severe in his animadversions, in conse- 
quence of the provocation he had received from General Nastchokin, 
and his detestably mean conduct. 

Ostdpyeva is the villa of Prince Viasemskoi, one of Russia’s sweet- 
est and most ingenious living poets,t and brother-in-law of the histo- 
rian Of Russia, Karamzin. ‘The Prince is a man of real talents, and 
of interesting manners ; but his morals will not bear the strictest scru- 
tiny. This is to be regretted for the sake of his amiable Princess, 
though apparently they live together in happiness. ‘The Prince is not 
only one of the most learned men of which his country can boast, but 
he is also a great patron of literature, the arts, and sciences. He is of 
avery communicative disposition, and, by his liberality of sentiment, 
having a consciousness too of the deficiencies of his country, he makes 
himself very agreeable to strangers. 

The situation of Ostapyeva is agreeable, and is about twenty versts 
south from Moscow, between the roads to Tila and Kaliga. The 
mansion-house is plain and commodious, but deserves no particular 
notice. While walking in the gardens I remarked a number of coni- 
cal tumuli in the vicinity, which the Prince informed me had been 
raised during the invasion of Russia by the ‘i'artars, and were supposed 
to be tombs. At this villa a great part of the History of Russia was 
composed by Karamzin. Ostapyeva will therefore be distinguished 
in the annals of that empire as really classic ground; from which the 
Prince sent forth some of the enchanting effusions of his muse, and the 
historian arranged for the press one of the most elaborate and learned 
works ever published in Russia, or indeed in any other country. 

There is no difficulty in getting acquainted with the Prince, espe- 
cially at his town residence in Moscow. Besides the seats and villages 
already described, there are others which deserve to be named merely 
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* In this temple alone are three different images of God, and two of the Trinity. 
+ Consult Bowring’s Russian Anthology, Part 2. 
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on account of their connexion with historical events. Among thes 
are Semenovskoyé, which was formerly a village and palace near the eg. 
pital, but which is now reckoned in the city. The palace was erectod 
by Peter the Great, and from the village that monarch’s celebrated re. 
yiment of life-guards, the Semenovskoi Polk, took its name. This js 
the principal motive for referring to the spot, especially as it is g 
much talked of and so eagerly visited by the Russians. The military 
officers, and even the common soldiers, behold it with the utmost ey. 
thusiasm and veneration. 

Izmailof may be reckoned the rival of Semenovskoyé; for it also 
gave origin to the name of a famous regiment, the Izmailovskoi Polk. 
or 3rd Regiment of Imperial Guards, and is held in the utmost esteem 
by the Russians, and hallowed by the Russian army. It was the resi. 
dence of the Tsar and Grand Duke Aleksei Michailovitch. 

In the time of Peter the Great, and even many years before and after 
his reign, a palace existed here, as well as fine gardens, and a park 
filled with deer, wild boars, hares, and other animals; but the palace 
has fallen to decay, while the village is in a thriving condition, and js 
much enlivened by three good but gaudy churches. For the conve- 
nience of the stranger, it may be remarked that Izmailof is situated be- 
tween two and three versts (nearly two miles) from the Semenovskoya 
Zastava, one of the barriers of Moscow. ; 

Savmskoyé, a village, which is situated near Zvenigérod, and on the 
Moskva river, according to Karamzin, occupies a finer situation than 
even the New Jerusalem hereafter described, from which it is only 
twenty versts distant. Here are said to be fine plants, fine trees, fine 
woods, and excellent roads. ‘The Tsars of the present dynasty, the 
Nomanownas, are reported to have liked it much. Here Aleksei 
Michailovitch spent much time, and here are preserved that ‘Tsar’s let- 
ters and his clothes. 

Marfino is the family seat of Count Soltikof, and lies about forty 
versts or twenty-seven miles from Moscow. ‘This villa was overrun 
by the French in 1812; and from it they removed a number of swivels, 
which had been used on festivals, and mounted them on the second 
balcony of the Ivan Velikii, the highest tower in Moscow, and placed 
in the centre of the Kremlin. From thence their frequent thunder 
communicated intelligence to all the divisions of the French army in 
the city and its vicinity. 

Count Soltikof is not distinguished, except for his extensive pro- 
perty- 

The Temple of our Saviour on the Sparrow Hill. This temple is 
erecting as a remembrancer of the delivery of Russia from the inva 
sion of Napoleon and his allies in the year 1812, by the kind prov- 
dence of the Deity, and also as a monument of the patriotism and !- 
delity of all classes of the Russians at that melancholy epoch, when 
their splendid and ancient capital was laid in ashes. 

In the appendix of Dr. Lyall’s Travels the reader may find a minute 
account of the august and religious ceremonies which took place at the 
laying of its foundation, in the presence of his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor Alexander, and the Empresses, on the 12th of October, 1813; 
and the measures adopted for carrying the magnificent design into ¢xe- 
cution, and also the plan of the edifice. The following quotations will 
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‘ve the reader some idea of the intended enormous pile of building: — 
~ By reference to the measurement of St. Paul's cathedral, London, it 
will be remarked that the Temple of our Saviour is intended to be 
higher by 156 feet, reckoning only from the level of the summit of the 
hill; and from the base of the hill by 336 feet. The diameter of the 
cupola will exceed that of St. Paul’s by thirty feet, and of course its 
circumference by ninecy feet. 

Regarded from the south, what an enormous building! What a 
dome! From the north, what a mass of stairs, projections, and 
corniches, elevated no less than 770 feet, with a colonnade stretching 
2100 feet, and two towers formed of cannon,* 350 feet in height, now 
resent themselves to the imagination !!” 

The time allowed for the erection of this temple is twenty or thirty 
years; but many think it will never be finished. . 
‘ Having said so much of places and of men, I shall conclude this 
sketch by noticing the scenery. 

Views of Moscow. Except from the North it is impossible to ap- 
roach Moscow without having fine views of the city. ‘These views 
naturally differ much, and are extensive and picturesque, magnificent 
and romantic, singular and beautiful, according to the point of approach. 

In approaching the city from the north-west, by the Petersburgh 
road, or from the east, by the Kolomna road, Moscow appears to be 
placed on an immense plain, gently rising towards the Kremlin. In the 
twilight, or in gloomy weather, I have remarked from the Kolomna 
road, that the ancient metropolis resembled a capacious harbour ; the 
innumerable towers and spires, of different heights, having the appear- 
ance of the masts of a great assemblage of ships. By the approach 
from the north, through the Dmitrovskaya, or the ‘Troitskaya barrier, 
Moscow also appears as on a plain, or rather a gentle declivity, stretch- 
ing from the north to the south and east. On nearing the capital from 
the south-east, the south, and the west, the city appears low, and oc- 
cupying a portion of an immense level surface. ‘The view is of the 
most imposing kind ; some of these views are particularly described in 
Clarke’s and Lyall’s ‘Travels ; and also in the lively account of the 
Campaign of 1812, by Count De Segur. 

It may be here remarked, that almost every hill from which Moscow 
becomes visible in drawing near this capital, is called Poklounaya 
Gora, or the Hill of Salutation (not of Salvation, as Segur says); be- 
cause almost every individual, from the menial to the sovereign, the 
moment he beholds the golden cupola of * Mother Moscow,” takes off 
his hat, and does reverence to the ‘‘ Holy City.” ‘The peasants even 
prostrate themselves to the earth, and cross themselves hundreds of 
times. Indeed, the pilgrim who first beholds Jerusalem or Bethlehem, 
is not inspired with more devotion than the Russian on the first sight 
ofthe ancient capital of the Tsars. 

The amateur of fine and picturesque scenery, in which nature and 
art are combined, should make an excursion, commencing at the stone 
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* One of these towers is to be composed of cannon taken from the enemy be- 
tween Moscow and the frontiers of Russia, and the other of cannon taken between 
the same frontiers and Paris. The total amount is nearly 1000 pieces, and they are 
all now lying in the Kremlin, 
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bridge, and pass by the Krimskoi Brode, the gardens at Galitzin’s 
Hospital, the gardens of the Countess Orlof-Tchesmenskii, the Nes. 
kusknoi Saa, or the Merry Gardens, Vassiliovskoyé, a villa of Prince 
Yuzupof, and the Sparrow Hill; and then return by the west side of 
the curvature of the Moskva river, by the Three Hills, the Dorogo- 
milovskoi bridge ; and from thence cross again to the Krimskoi bridge, 
following the winding Moskva through the city to the Danilovskoi 
monastery, or, if he like, two or three miles into the country: and 
he will be highly pleased with the variety of views he has beheld. 

In Lyall’s Travels, one of the finest views of Moscow imaginable, from 
a hill four miles distant from the Kremlin, and on the ‘Tula road, is mi- 
nutely described. I shall, therefore, contine my remarks to other points, 

The Vorobieva Gora, or the Sparrow Hill, * about five versts (or 
fully three miles) south-west of the Kremlin, is very conspicuous 
from many parts of the city, and is well worthy of a visit from the tra- 
veller. During summer, or fine weather, and especially after rain, the 
view from it is most extensive and magnificent. Having reached the 
top of the hill, which is elevated almost perpendicularly 224 feet above 
the level of the plain below, the ruins of an ancient palace are seen, 
from which the T’sars could, at a glance, survey the immense capital 
and its environs, to an extent of many miles. South of these ruins is 
a sombre but noble birch wood, which is said to have been planted by 
the hands of Peter the Great. Having passed through the wood, a 
delightful, extensive, and variegated country opens to the view. 
Indeed, in few places in Russia is the scenery so charming as that now 
comprehended within the circle of vision; and which, being completely 
rural, forms a fine contrast to the view of Moscow from the brow of 
the Sparrow Hill. This celebrated view has often been attempted to 
be delineated by the painter, but unfortunately not one of the views 
has been happily executed, or, at least, they have failed to impress 
just ideas of their accuracy, and of the grandeur of the reality. The 
multiplicity of objects, and the extent of the view, may perhaps have 
been the cause of repeated failures, even by clever artists. An im- 
perfect endeavour may still give an idea of the extraordinary pano- 
rama that stretches before the beholder. 

The immense capital, with its diversified environs, is spread out almost 
like a map in front. On the right are seen the Donskoi monastery, 
the Danilovskoi monastery, the Simeonovskoi monastery, and, as it 
were, ina blue fog, at the boundary of the horizon, Kolomenskoye 


Selo, with intervening corn-fields and woods ; houses and streets oc- | 


cupy the back-ground. On the left are remarked the Smolensk road, 
by which a great part of the French army entered Moscow in 1812; 
the Petersburgh road, on which is situated the Petrovskoi palace, 
where Napoleon took refuge when he fled from the Kremlin ; besides 
pastures, corn-fields, and woods. The Marina Rostcha, or Mary's 
Wood, and the Sokolmitchnaya Rostcha, or forest, spread a gloom 
over the north of the city; which, however, is somewhat diminished 
by the great road that conducts to the monastery of the Trinity. }m- 


—— _— a 


* Some say it should be called Vorobeof’s Hill, because it formerly belonged to 
a nobleman of that name ; but there seems no foundation for this nomenclature. 
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mediately below may be remarked the foundation of the intended and 
stupendous Temple of the Saviour. Ata short distance the Moskva 
river makes a semi-oval and beautiful winding, and presents its ele- 
vated and romantic banks, which are richly decorated by nature, and 
greatly adorned by art. Following the shores of the river, on the right 
Vassiliovskoy¢,* the merchants’ charity-house (formerly the Andriovs- 
koi convent), the houses of the Countess Orlof-Tchemenskii, Galitsin’s 
hospital, and numerous other noble edifices, interspersed with woods 
and fields, successively claim notice. Pursuing the banks on the left, 
the farm of the Foundling Hospital (Skotnoi Dvore), with a few build- 
ings of little moment, present themselves amid picturesque scenery. 
In front is seen the Devitchei monastery, with the adjoining paltry 
village called Lujnitskaya, the Devitchei Pole (Virgin's Field),—tields, 
gardens, clumps of trees, and scattered houses; with the more inte- 
rior parts of the city, shewing as much diversity and grandeur, and com- 
prehending almost the same objects as the more general view. 
In the centre of Moscow proudly rises the celebrated Kremlin, sur- 
rounded by its ancient walls and towers, and presenting its venerable | 
cathedrals and churches, o’ertopped by a profusion of golden domes and | 
crosses ; among which the tower of Ivan Velikii is very remarkable.t 
An immensity of buildings, of all the colours of the rainbow, and dis- | 
playing a vast variety of architecture, spread from the Kremlin, like 
radii from a centre, to a great distance ; which, being in many places 


interspersed with gardens, trees, and green fields, makes the city assume | 
an Asiatic aspect. ‘i 


The environs, of which we have here a grand view on the east, west, 
and north, terminate in gentle hills, extensive plains, and gloomy woods 


and forests. 
The scene altogether forms a fine panorama, equally extended, beau- 


tiful, and magnificent, riveting the beholder to the spot. i 

In descending the hill, and appreaching Vassiliovskoyé, cither by its 
brow, or by the road, the view varies at every step; and about half- il 
way between the centre of the curvature of the river, and Vassiliovs- i 
koyé, seems still more pleasing than from the summit of the Sparrow i 


Hill. 
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* Vide Third Sketch, p. 589. : : , - 
+ Views of the most remarkable objects in Moscow are contained in Lyall’s 


THE COUNTRYMAN AND THE CLERK, 


In sundry tomes of portly size 

Are Wills at Doctors’ Commons kept. 
A Countryman, with wond’ring eyes, BP 
(Of course, in mysteries no adept 
Seeing these Volumes, thus address’d 
The Clerk, (who smok’d a coming jest, ) 


*© Adzooks !—what hugeous books !—oh, dear ! f 
They're Bibles, sure, to all intents.” a 
“No, no,” quoth he of pen-stuck ear, 5 
“ Not Bibles, Sir, but Testaments.” | 
—  -.-— ceria aici ty 





description of that city, and in Cadolle’s folio engravings. 
‘ ‘ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MATUBIN, NO. IV. 


Tue history of the Tragedy of “ Bertram” is curious. The firs: 
theatre in which Mise O’ Neil made, what is termed in theatrical phra- 
seology, ‘' a decided hit,” was the Old Crow-street Theatre in Dublin, 
which was at that period the only Patent Theatre in the metropolis. 
it is now levelled with the ground. She had been for years strug. 
gling in the provincial theatres, where her great talents scarcely pre. 
served her from the state of destitution and want, that beyond al! other 
professions in the world seems to await the obscure actress. At Dun- 
dalk and Newry, and other small towns, she performed characters in 
every range of the drama, from the Dumb-boy of the Melo-drama to 
Shakspeare’s Lady Macbeth, little anticipating the career of fortune 
that lay before her: but amidst privations, and mischances, and vicis- 
situdes, her integrity of mind and singleness of heart procured her the 
protection of high friends, who respected her private eharacter as 
much as they lamented her circumstances. A gentleman once assured 
me that he witnessed Miss O' Neil's entré in Dundalk, in the character 
of a page in one of the old plays; and that even then, although she 
was young, and new to the stage, the gracefulness of her action, and 
her excellent judgment, did not escape the observation of the audience. 
At length she was engaged in Dublin, and became, at a weekly salary ot 
5t. the leading tragic actress. Miss O'Neil’s popularity induced Mr. 
Sheil, the Roman Catholic barrister, to write the tragedy of “ Ade- 
laide, or the Emigrants.” It was composed expressly for her, and 
it succeeded. ‘The temptation was great to those who were impelled 
by necessity as well as talent; and Maturin, inspired by the hope of a 
similar triumph, wrote “ Bertram.” It was presented to the manage- 
ment of Crow-street Theatre in the year 1814, where it lay for some 
time. Maturin first found it difficult to obtain an answer, and when he 
did, he found that answer to be a rejection. Such was the penetration 
and judgment of the management of Crow-street Theatre in Dublin! 
Happy for the author was its rejection. Maturin, deeply as he might 
have felt his disappointment, submitted to it, and consigned his MS. in 
silence to neglect and obscurity. Amongst a heap of old literary 
papers it lay for nearly two years ; during which period, hopeless of 
the means of introducing it to the favourable notice of the London thea- 
tres, the author suffered it to remain without even bestowing upon it a 
single perusal. At last he was induced to look at it, and by the ad- 
vice of some friends to transmit it to Sir Walter Scott for his opinion, 
with whom he was then in correspondence. The result is before the 
public. Sir Walter was so struck with the play, that he sent it, witha 
strong recommendation, to Lord Byron, who was then on the Com- 
mittee of Drury-lane Theatre. Circumstances favoured “ Bertram.” 
The theatre was in want of writers. Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Coleridge, 
and others, had been applied to in vain, and Miss Baillie’s “‘ De Mont- 
fort’ was about to be revived when Maturin’s tragedy reached his 
Lordship. Its acceptance was immediate ; and Lord Byron wrote 
kindly to Maturin. In some extracts from a diary kept by Lord 
Byron, published last year in a public journal, under the title of the 
“ Byron Papers,” I find the following passage corroborative of these 
circumstances :— 
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“ When I belonged to the Drury-lane Committee, and was one of 
the Stage Committee of Management, the number of plays upon the 
shelves was about five hundred. Conceiving that amongst these there 
must be some of merit, in person and by proxy I caused an investiga- 
tion. I do not think that, of those which | saw, there was one which 
could be conscientiously tolerated. There never were such things as 
most of them. Maturin was very kindly recommended to me by Sir 
Walter Scott, to whom I had recourse, firstly, in the hope that he 
would do something for us himself, and, seeondly, in my despair, that 
he would point out to us any young or old writer of promise. Maturin 
sent his *“* Bertram,” and a letter without his address ; so that at first 
[ could give him no answer. When I at last hit upon his residence, I 
sent him a favourable answer, and something more substantial. His 
play succeeded, but I was at that time absent from England.” 

“Bertram” was produced at Drury-lane Theatre in 1816, and its 
success Was unequivocal and brilliant. The character of Imogene was 
assigned to a delutante, Miss Somerville (now Mrs. Bunn), who, with 
all the difficulties of a first appearance to encounter, mainly contri- 
buted to the success of the author, and established her own. The in- 
terest excited by its publication was universal, and it ran through a 
number of editions in one year. Between the profits of its perform- 
ance and publication, Maturin, after years of unrewarded toil, in 
which he 
had known 
Of conscious merit but the pangs alone, 


cleared a considerable sum, the amount of which I have heard vari- 
ously stated. One word upon this. 

A dramatic writer has no protection for his copyright ; thatis, if he 
publishes a play, every theatre in the kingdom may perform it with im- 
punity. Managers may cut, adapt, curtail, enlarge at pleasure, sacrifice 
the author’s feelings and his tame in any way they think fit, and 
he has no redress; the sale of his work is injured, and the theatre, 
after clearing perhaps thousands by his labour, neither repays nor re- 
cognizes his claim. It is admitted that the composition of a tragedy 
or comedy demands talents of a very high character. On an average, 
adramatist seldom receives more than a few hundred pounds for his 
piece ; with less labour, and in the same space of time, a writer can 
devote himself to any other species of composition, with a certainty of 
reaping treble the profits of one successful play—novel-writing, for 
instance. But this is not all. A piece produced at one theatre 
may be played in every other; and although every theatre in 

kingdom should be deriving emolument at the same moment 
from the popularity of the production, the author is only entitled 
to the profits he receives in the theatre where it was originally per- 
formed. This is really a hardship that does not extend to any 
other class of authorship, and one against which some legislative 
protection ought to be granted. According to the law of copyright, 
a published book is protected for a certain number of years; and why 
should not the performance of a play, by which distinction of pri- 
vilege managers as well as authors would be benefited? Suppose the 
management of Covent-garden purchased the copyright, if I may call it 
80, of a successful play, —it would then become their exclusive property 
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in representation for a given period; the attraction, for which thoy 
alone paid, would then become their property, and the author would 
be more equitably and justly dealt with ;—or suppose he reserved the 
copyright in his own hands, he could dispose of the privilege of repre- 
sentation to the provincial theatres, as a patentee disposes of an inven. 
tion to different countries. Dramatic property is much better regu- 
lated and protected in France. An author is entitled to the twenty. 
first part of the gross receipts for every night in every theatre in 
France in which his piece is played during his lifetime, and his family 
for ten years after his decease. There a successful play is to the au- 
thor what it ought to be, a permanent property: for, if it continues to 
be a permanent attraction, should he not retain a permanent interest in 
its performance? If by his genius or his industry he is able to encrease 
the profits of theatres, and delight a thousand audiences, is he not 
entitled to a reasonable share of the success he creates? The French 
translator of “ The Stranger” could not have made less than 3000/. by 
its performance—Kotzebue sold the original for 40/. The difficulty of 
collecting in the profits from the licensed provincial theatres in the 
French provinces is obviated by an agent in Paris, who, at a small per- 
centage, receives and disburses the author’s dividend. 

As “ Bertram” originally stood, it was somewhat different in its 
construction from the drama as it was acted and published: the ma- 
chinery used by Maturin was dismissed at the suggestion of Lord 
Byron. Inthe original, Bertram is represented as having been excited 
to the murder of St. Aldobrand by a supernatural being—a fiend—who, 
in the disguise of a solitary knight, infests the gloomy recesses of an 
adjacent forest. ‘The description of his interview with this mysterious 
personage is told in a fine strain of poetry ; and the haughty daring of 
Bertram, and the terrified rejoinder of the assassins who commune with 
him, and who, accustomed to mortal horrors, shrink with instinctive 
dread from the tearful agency of unearthly power, are delineated in a 
scene of grandeur and sublimity. Maturin relinquished this part of 
his play with great regret, and never afterwards spoke of it without 
expressing his dissent from the judgment that condemned it to obli- 
vion. ‘That scene was never printed but in the Edinburgh Review, to 
which it was communicated by Sir Walter Scott; and as it is now eight 
years since it appeared in that publication, it may be acceptable to 
our readers. The Prior of St. Anselm’s is discovered describing to 
Bertram— 

—* the dark knight of the forest, 
So from his armour named and sable helm, 
Whose unbarr’d vizor mortal never saw. 
He dwells alone ; no earthly thing lives near him, 
Save the hoarse raven croaking o'er his towers, 
And the dank weeds muffling his stagnant moat. 
Bertram. Vl ring a summons on his barred portal 
Shall make them through their dark valves rock and ring. 
Prior. ‘Thou 'rt mad to take the quest. Within my memory 
One solitary man did venture there— 
Dark thoughts dwelt with him, which he sought to vent. 
Unto that dark compeer we saw his steps, 
In winter's stormy twilight, seek that pass— 
But days and years are gone, and he returns not. 
Bertram. What fate befell him there? 
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Prior. The manner of his end was never known. 


Bertram. That man shall be my mate—Contend not with me— 


Horrors to me are kindred and society. 
Or man, or fiend, he bath won the soul of Bertram.”’ 


Bertram is afterwards discovered alone, wandering near the fatal 
tower, and he describes the effect of the awful interview which he had 


courted. 


“ Bertram. Was it a man or fiend?—Whate’er it was 
It hath dealt wonderfully with me— 
All is around his dwelling suitable ; 
The invisible blast to which the dark pines groan, 
The unconscious tread to which the dark earth echoes, 
The hidden waters rushing to their fall, 
These sounds, of which the causes are not seen, 
I love, for they are, like my fate, mysterious.— 
How tower’d his proud form through the shrouding gloom, 
How spoke the eloquent silence of its motion, 
How through the barred vizor did his accents 
Roll their rich thunder on the pausing soul ! 
And though his closed morion hid his feature, 
Yea, all resemblance to the face of man, 
I felt the hollow whisper of his welcome, 
I felt those unseen eyes were fix’d on mine, 
If eyes indeed were there— 
Forgotten thoughts of evil, still-born mischiets, 
Foul fertile seeds of passion and of crime, 
That wither’d in my san abortive core, 
Roused their dark battle at his trumpet-peal : 
So sweeps the tempest o’er the slumbering desert, 
Waking its myriad hosts of burning death: 
So calls the last dread peal the wandering atoms 
Of blood and bone and flesh and dust-worn fragments, « 
In dire array of ghastly unity, 
To bide the eternal summons.— 
1 am not what I was since I beheld him— 
I was the slave of passion’s ebbing sway ; 
All is condensed, collected, callous now.— 
The groan, the burst, the fiery flash is o’er, 
Down pours the dense and darkening lava-tide, 
Arresting life, and stilling all beneath it. 


Enter two of his band, observing him. 


First Robber. See’st thou with what a step of pride he stalks— 


Thou hast the dark knight of the forest seen ; 
For never man, from living converse come, 
Trod with such step, or flash’d with eye like thine. 


Second Robber. And hast thou of a truth seen the dark knight ? 
Bertram. (turning on him suddenly.) Thy hand is chill’d with 


fear.—Well! shivering craven, 
Say I have’seen him,—wherefore dost thou gaze ? 
Long’st thou for tale of goblin-guarded portal ? 
Of giant champion whose spell-forged mail 
Crumbled to dust at sound of magie horn— 
Banner of sheeted flame whose foldings shrunk 
To withering weeds that o’er the battlements 
Wave to the broken spell—or demon-blast 
Of winded clarion, whose fell summons sinks 
To lonely whisper of the shuddering breeze 
O’er the charm’d towers. 
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First Robber. Mock me not thus—Hast met him of a truth ? 
Bertram. Well, fool !— 


First Robber. Why then, Heaven’s benison be with you ! 
Upon this hour we part—farewell for ever ! 
For mortal cause I bear a mortal weapon— 
But man that leagues with demons lacks not man.” 


In 1816, partly in consequence of hearing that several persons were 
claiming the authorship of ‘* Bertram,” Maturin came to London, and 
from the obscurity and depression of his former life, was suddenly 
elevated to the most dizzy and flattering distinction. He was caressed 
by the first men of the day, recognized by the audience during the 
performance of his play, and received with acclamations, and in one 


brief month of brilliant applause, obtained the reward of years of neg- 
lect and anguish and distress. 


‘« A change came o'er the spirit of his dream !” 


His character, habits, and opinions seemed to undergo a total altera- 
tion. He returned to Ireland, gave up his tuitions, indulged in the 
intoxications of society, and became a man of fashion, living upen the 
fame of his genius. Yet he did not abandon that art by which he be- 
came distinguished: in the delirium of sudden reputation he planned 
fresh works, and contemplated new and untouched designs. He was 
to have furnished a tragedy to one theatre and a comedy to another. 
He was solicited to write for Covent-garden, and he undertook the 
task: novels, poems, and dramas, in confused procession passed be- 
fore him; but he planned, sketched, and abandoned his countless 
projects. From the labours of the mountain came forth a mouse: 
calculating upon the reputation of the moment, he indulged the de- 
ceitful hope that whatever he published would succeed, and under that 
fallacious impression he gave the world a volume of sermons that no- 
body read. His sermons, too, betrayed the struggles of a poetical 
mind endeavouring to adapt itself to the prevailing austerity of a par- 
ticular class of religionists; and, between the party which rejected 
his book because it was not evangelical, and those who would not read 
it because it was not a romance, it was his fate to please neither, 
and fail. 

It is from this period that we may date the commencement of that 
folly of which Maturin has been lavishly accused. Whatever might 
have been the levities of his conduct before, they now certainly became 
more remarkable. His whole port and bearing was that of a man who 
had burst from a long sleep into a new state of being ; always gay, he 
now became luxurious in his habits and manners. He was the first 1n 
the quadrille—the last to depart. The ball-room was his temple of 
inspiration and worship. So passionately attached was he to dancing, 
that he organized morning quadrille parties, which met alternately two 
or three days in the week at the houses of the favourite members of 
his coterie. He was proud of the gracefulness and elegance of his 
dancing ; his light figure, and the melancholy and interesting air that, 
whether natural or fictitious, he threw into his movements, gave 4 pe- 
culiar character to his style. He was a perfect bigot in his attach- 
ment to female society ; and generally restless and dissatisfied in the 
exclusive company of men. I remember meeting him at a large 
assembly where there were several beautiful women, and it was with 
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reluctance he consented to forego the quadrille during the interval of 
supper: at supper he was uneasy and impatient, although he happened 
to be sitting near some very intellectual persons ; at last, after a few 
songs, which otherwise would have been prolonged, he started up, and 
with considerable animation and effect, taking a lady by the hand, led 
the way to the dancing-room. 

The immoral tendency of “ Bertram,” clothed as it is in the drapery 
of passionate and delightful language, considerably affected the period of 
its life upon the stage. After a long run, it was finally put aside, in 
deference to the scruples of those whose opinions ought to be regarded. 
It will, probably, never be played in the winter theatres again; and 
thus a drama, calculated beyond any other of modern date to excite the 
two great sources of emotion, is lost to the public, because there is one 
blot in its design, which English delicacy and female purity could not 
consistently approve. Had Maturin mitigated that passage in his plot, 
which he could have done without sacrificing the interest or verisimili- 
tude of the story, his play would have become a stock-piece, and he 
would have had the satisfaction of entailing a perpetual legacy on the 
national stage, and of leaving behind a lasting memorial of his genius. 

“ Manuel” followed “ Bertram,” but with very different success. 
Kean was desirous of a new character: the unhappy circumstances of 
his late Majesty rendered the performance of Lear objectionable, 
from the situation in which the incidents of the play inwolve the 
king; and Kean was anxious to have a piece written in which he 
would have an opportunity of personating the imbecility of old 
age, worked upon by mental bereavement, without offending the feel- 
ings that might have been wounded by the representation of Lear. 
In fact, he wished to have a Lear in every respect but the rega- 
lity. To meet this desire, Maturin produced “‘ Manuel;” and with 
some snatches of good poetry, situations of intense interest, and power- 
ful dialogue, through some of those unaccountable vicissitudes that 
make the drama a hazardous speculation, the tragedy was damned. 
The failure of Manuel” was strangely enough anticipated in a bad 
prologue, written by some person who had just sense enough to remain 
anonymous :—thus 


“ Should, then, his tragic numbers please no more, 
(Who may not fail, where Johnson fail’d before ?) 
Forbear harsh blame, nor deem yourselves exempt,— 
Your kindness lured him to the rash attempt.” 


In “ Bertram” the plot is single, simple, and pregnant with deep inte- 
rest. It is not confused by a maze of minor fables ; there is no under- 
current to occupy your anxiety as you float down the stream: to two 
persons and their story your whole attention is devoted ; you think of 
nothing else ; you feel it would be impertinent to obtrude upon yourself 
an additional attraction, that another scene would dissipate your feel- 
ings ; and you rise from the representation with a thrilling distinctness 
of the action that has taken place, which one solitary incident: more 
would destroy. In “ Manuel” there are several plots, and they are 
all feebly brought out, except the main plot, which is considerably ob- 
structed and dwarfed by the intrusion of inferior sorrows, in which you 
feel no sympathy, and which come in out of place. Occasionally, a 
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feverish excitement is worked up by the poetical ardour of the dia. 
logue ; but as you advance to its developement, you are impeded by 
these petty distresses, and finally become so indifferent, that expec. 
tation evaporates in fatigue. 

The want of originality may be equally charged upon “ Bertram,” 
but its effective execution stands in the place of invention, and supplies 
the charm of novelty. The plot of “ Bertram” is partly derived, per- 
haps unconsciously, from “ Isabella,” and partly from “ Percy,” an al. 
most forgotten play, by Hannah More. But the modern drama affords 
so many successful examples of professed plagiary, that the criticism js 
gratuitous. “ De Montfort,” and “ The Lron Chest,” and many others, 
belong to the same class in this respect. 


ENGLISH STUDENTS AT ROME. 


** No wher so besy a man as he ther n’as, 
And yet he semed besier than he was.” 
Prologue to the Canterltury Tales. 


Reme is of all places the worst to study in, for the same reason that it is 
the best to lounge in. ‘There is no end of objects to divert and distract the 
mind. If a person has no other view than to pass away his time, to fill his 
wrtfolio or common-place book, or to improve his general taste and know- 
lodge, he may find employment and amusement here for ever: if ever he wishes 
to do any thing, he should fly from it as he would from the plague. There isa 
species of malaria hanging over it, which infects both the mind and the body. 
It has been the seat of too much activity and luxury formerly, not to have 
produced a correspondent torpor and stagnation (both in the physical and 
moral world) as the natural consequence at present. If Necessity is the mo- 
ther of Invention, it must be stifled in the birth here, where every thing is 
already done and provided to your hand that you could possibly wish for or 
think of. You have no stimulus to exertion, for you have but toe open your 
eyes and see, in order to live in a continued round of delight and admiration. 
The doors of a splendid banquet of all that is rare and rich in art stand 
ready open to you, you are invited to enter in and feast your senses and your 
imagination gratis ; and it is not likely that, under these circumstances, you 
will try to earn a scanty meal by hard labour, or even to gain an appetite by 
wholesome exercise. The same thing occurs here that is objected to the in- 
habitants of great cities in general. They have too many objects always 
passing before them, that engage their attention and fill up their time, to 
allow them either much leisure or inclination for thought or study. Rome 
is the great metropolis of Art; and it is somewhat to be feared that those 
who take up their abode there will become, like other cockneys, ignorant, 
conceited, and superficial. 

The queen and mistress of the ancient and the modern world claims such 
a transcendant superiority over the mind, that you look down as it were 
from this eminence on the rest of mankind ; and from the contempt you feel 
for others, come to have a mighty good opinion of yourself. The being at 
Rome (both from the sound of the name and the monuments of genius and 
magnificence she has to show) is of itself a sufficient distinction without d0- 
ing any thing there. After viewing some splendid relic of antiquity, the 
efforts of contemporary art sink into insignificance and nothingness: but we 
are disposed to occupy the vacant space, the clear ground thus created, with 
our own puny pretensions and aspiring fancies. As this indulgence of alter- 
nate enthusiasm and reflected self-complacency is a never-failing source ol 
gratification, and a much less laborious one than the embodying our vain 
imaginations in practice, we easily rest in the means asthe end ; and without 
making any farther progress, are perfectly satisfied with what others 
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have done, and what we are to do. We indeed wear the livery and follow in 
the train of greatness ; and like other livery-servants, despise the rabble, grow- 
ing more lazy, affected, luxurious, insolent, trifling, and incapable of gaining 
an honest livelihood every hour. We are the dupes of flattering appearances 
and of false comparisons between ourselves and others. We think that a fa- 
miliarity with great names and great works is an approach to an equality with 
them ; or fondly proceed to establish our own pretensions on the ruins of others, 
not considering that if it were not what wedo, but what we see, that is the stan- 
dard of proficiency, thousands of spectators might give themselves the same 
airs of self-importance on the same idle score, and treat us as barbarians and 
oor creatures, if they had our impertinence and presumption. We stand 
fore a picture of some great master, and fancy there is nothing between 
him and us: we walk under the Dome of St. Peter’s, and it seems to grow 
larger with a consciousness of our presence and with the amplitude of our 
conceptions. All this is fine as well as easy work ; nor can it be supposed 
that we shall be in any haste to exchange this waking dream for the drudg- 
ery of mechanical exertion, or for the mortifying evidence of the disparity 


between our theory and our practice. All the great names and schools of 


art stand proxy for us, till we choose to take the responsibility on our own 
shoulders ; and as it happens in other cases, we have no objection te make 
our faith in the merits of others a convenient substitute for good works and 
zealous exertions in the cause. Yet a common stone-mason or sign-painter, 
who understands the use of his tools and sticks close to his business, has 
more resemblance to Raphael or Michael Angelo, and stands a better chance 
of achieving something great, than those who visit the Corridors of the Vati- 
can or St. Peter's once a-day, return home, spend the evening in extolling 
what they have witnessed, begin a sketch or a plan and lay it aside, and 
saunter out again the next day in search of fresh objects to dissipate ennui 
and kill the time without being obliged to draw for one instant on their own 
resources or resolution. 

Numberless are the instances of those who go on thus, while vanity and indo- 
lence together are confirmed into an incurable disease, the sleek, pampered tone 
of which they mistake for the marksof taste and genius. What other result can 
be expected? If they do anything, it is all over with them. They not only strip 
off the mask from their own self-love, but expose themselves to the pity and 
derision of their competitors, whom they belo affected to despise. With- 
in “ the vast, the unbounded” circle of pretension, of vapouring, and innu- 
endo, they are safe: the future would-be Raphaels, Correggios, &c. have ne- 
thing to dread from criticism while they hatch their embryo conquests and 

repare a distant triumph: no one can apply Ithuriel’s spear to detect what 
is confessedly a shadow. But they must waive this atch wend when they de- 
scend into the common lists; and in proportion as they have committed 
themselves in conversation or in idle faney, they are ashamed to commit 
themselves in reality, because any thing they could do at first must unavoid- 
ably fall short of that high standard of excellence, which (if at all) can only 
be attained by the labour and experience of a whole life. Their real incapa- 
city shrinks bon the pomp of their professions. The magnificence of the air- 
drawn edifice of their reputation prevents them from laying the first stone in 
downright earnest ; “aa they have no other mode of excusing the delay, 
and the indecision it betokens, than by assuming still greater delicacy of 
taste and loftiness of ambition, and by thus aggrandising their unfounded 
schemes, rendering their execution more hopeless and impossible. Should 
they begin something, a new thought strikes them, and they throw aside 
a very promising sketch to enlarge their canvass and proceed upon a scale 
more worthy of them: to this enlarged design some object is indispensably 
necessary, which is unluckily wanting :—thus time is gained, a new lease of 
credit is granted, and instead of putting the last hand to the original sketch, 
they take merit to themselves for the enlargement of their views and the de- 
termined pursuit of the higher walk of art. Meantime, the smaller picture 
stands unfinished on the easel, and nominal commissions pour in for new 
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and more extended projects. Then comes a new secret of colouring, a new 
principle of grouping, a new theory, a new book—always something to draw 
off the attention from its proper object, and to substitute laborious idlenes, 
for true pains and profitable study. Then a picture is to be copied as a pre. 
paration for undertaking a given subject, or a library to be ransacked ty, 
ascertain the precise truth of the historical facts or the exact conception of 
the characters ; and after a year thus lost in desultory and scrupulous re. 
searches, the whole plan is given up, either because no one comes forward 
effectually to patronise it, or because some more tempting prospect is opened 
into the realms of art and high renown. Then again friends are to be con. 
sulted ; some admire one thing, some another ; some recommend the study 
of nature, others are all for the antique ; some insist on the utmost finish; 
others explode all attention to minutia ; artists find one fault, the unin- 
structed spectator another ; and in going backwards and forwards from one 
to another, listening to new reasons and new objections, in reconciling al] 
parties and pleasing none, life is passed in endless doubts and difficulties, 
and we discover that our most valuable vears have fled in busy preparations 
to do—nothing. It is then too late, and we consume the remainder in vain 
regrets and querulous repinings, as we did the flower and marrow of our 
time in fanciful speculation and egregious trifling. The student should of 
all things steer clear of the character of the dilettanti—it is the rock on 
which he is most likely to split. Pleasure, or extravagance, or positive idle- 
ness, are less dangerous; for these he knows to be fatal to his success, and 
he indulges in them with hiseyesopen. But inthe other case, he is thrown 
off his guard by the most plausible appearances. Vanity here puts on the 
garb of humility, indecision of long-sighted perseverance, and habitual 
sloth of constant industry. Few will reproach us, while we are accumu- 
lating the means of ultimate success, with neglecting the end ; or remind 
us that though art is long, life is short. It is true, that art is a long and 
steep ascent, but we must learn to seale it by regular, practical stages, and 
not by a hasty wish or still more futile calculations and measurements of the 
height. We can only indeed be sensible of its real height by the actual 
progress we have ms and by the glorious views that gradually dawn upon 
us, the cheerers of our way, and the harbingers of our success. It is only 
by attempting something that we feel where our strength lies, and if we 
have what travellers call a forte journée to perform, it is the more indispen- 
sable that we should set out betimes and not loiter on the road. What is 
well done is the consequence of doing much—perfection is the reward of 
numberless attempts and failures. The chief requisites are a practised hand 
and eye, and an active imagination. Indolent taste and passive acquire- 
ments are not enough. They will neither supply our wants while living, 
nor enable us to leave a name behind us after we are dead. Farther, the 
brooding over excellence with a feverish importunity, and stimulating vur- 
selves to great things by an abstract love of fame, can do little good, and 
may do much harm. It is, no doubt, a very delightful and enviable state 
of mind to be in, but neither a very arduous nor a very profitable one. 
Nothing remarkable was ever done, except by following up the impulse of 
our own minds, by grappling with difficulties and improving our advantages, 
not by dreaming over vur own premature triumphs or doating on the 
achievements of others. 

If it were nothing else, the having the works of the great masters of 
former times always before us is enough to discourage and defeat all ordi- 
nary attempts. How many damat tolake and meritorious conceptions 
must lie buried under the high-arched porticoes of the Vatican! The walls 
of the Sistine Chapel must fall upon the head of inferior pretensions and 
crush them. What minor pencil can stand in competition with the “ petrific 
mace” that painted the Last Judgment?, What fancy can expand into 
blooming grace and beauty by the side of the Heliodorus? What is it we 
could add, er what occasion, what need, what pretence is there to add any 
thing to the art after this? Who in the presence of such glorious works 
does not wish to shrink into himself, or to live only for them? Is it not 4 
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ing once seen, can coe - ae or oy zealous enthu- 
gasm of doing t but ing in their footsteps? If the artist has a 
genius and turn o mind at all similar, they baulk and ae ane 
imposing stately height : if his talent lies in a different and humbler walk, 
they divert and unsettle his mind. If he is contented ‘o look on and ad- 
mire, a vague and unattainable idea of excellence floats before his imagina- 
tion, and tantalises him with equally vain hopes and wishes. If he copies, 
he becomes a mechanic ; and besides, runs another risk. He finds be can 
with ease produce in three days an incomparably finer effect than he could 
do with his efforts, and after any length of time, in working without 
assistance. He is therefore disheartened and put out of countenance, and 
returns with reluctance to original composition: for where is the sense of 
taking ten times the pains and undergoing ten times the anxiety to pro- 
duce not one hundredth part of the effect? When I was young, I made 
ene or two studies of strong contrasts of light and shade in the man- 
ner of Rembrandt with great care and (as it was thought) with some suc- 
cess. But after | had once copied some of Titian’s portraits in the Louvre, 
my ambition took a higher flight. Nothing would serve my turn but heads 
like Titian—Titian expressions, Titian complexions, Titian dresses ; and as 
I could not find these where I was, after one or two abortive attempts to 
engraft Italian art on English nature, I flung away my pencil in disgust and 

Otherwise I might have done as well as others, I dare say, but 
from a desire to do too well. I did not consider that Nature is always the 
great thing, or that “‘ Pan is a god, Apollo is no more !"—Nor is the student 
repelled and staggered in his progress only by the degree of excellence, but 
distracted and puzzled by the variety of incompatible claims upon his inge- 
nuous and sincere enthusiasm. While any one attends to what circum- 
stances bring in his way, or keeps in the path that is prompted by his own 
genius (such as it may be), he stands a fair chance, by directing all his efforts 
to one point, to compass the utmost object of his ambition. But what like- 
lihood is there of this from the moment that all the great schools, and all 
the most precious chef-d’euvres of art, at once unveil their diversified at- 
tractions to his astonished sight? What Protestant, for instance, can be 
properly and permanently imbued with the fervent devotion or saint-like 
purity of the Catholic religion, or hope to transfer the pride, pomp, and pa- 
geantry of that detested superstition to his own canvass, with real feeling and 
con amore? What modern can enter fully into the spirit of the ancient 
Greek mythology, or rival the symmetry of its naked forms? What single 
individual will presume to unite “the colouring of Titian, the drawing of 
Raphael, the airs of Guido, the learning of Poussin, the purity of Domeni- 
chino, the correggiescity of Correggio, and the grand contour of Michael 
Angelo,” in the same composition? Yet those who are familiar with all 
these different styles and their excellences, require them all. Mere ori- 
ginality will net suffice, it is quaint and ee perfection is 
still more intolerable, it is insipid and mechanical. Modern Art is indeed 
like the fabled Sphinx, that imposes impossible tasks on her votaries, and as 
she clasps them to her bosom pierces them to the heart. Let a man have a 
turn and taste for landscape, she whispers him that nothing is truly inter- 
esting but the human face: if he makes a successful debut in portrait, he 
soon (under the same auspices) aspires to history; but if painting in its 
highest walks seems within his reach, she then plays off the solid forms and 
shining surfaces of sculpture before his eyes, urging him to combine the 
simple grandeur of the Antique with Canova’s polished elegance ; or he is 
haunted with the majestic effects and scientific rules of architecture, and 
ruined temples and broken fragments nod in his bewildered imagination ! 
What is to be done in this case? What generally is done — Nothing. 
Amidst so many pretensions, how is choice possible? Or where all are 
equally objects of taste and knowledge, how rest satisfied without giving 
some proofs of our practical proficiency in all? To mould a clay-figure that 
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if finished might surpass the Venus; to make a pen and ink drawing after 
u splendid piece of colouring by ‘Titian ; to give the picturesque effect of the 
arch of some ancient aqueduct as seen by moonlight ; some such meagre 
abstractions and flimsy refinements in art are among the spolia opima and 
patch-work trophies offered to the presiding Goddess of spleen, idleness, and 
affectation !— 

Nothing can be conceived more unpropitious to “ the high endeavour and 
the glad success,” than the whole aspect and character of ancient Rome, 
both what remains as well as what is lost of it. Is this the Eternal City? Is 
this she that (amazon or votaress) was twice mistress of the world? Is this 
the country of the Scipios, the Cincinnati and the Gracchi, of Cato and of 
Brutus, of Pompey aaa of Sylla, is this the Capitol where Julius Ceser fell, 
where Cicero thundered against Catiline, the scene of combats and of 
triumphs, and through whose gates kings and nations were led captive by 
the side of their conquerors’ chariot-wheels? All is vanished. The names 
alone remain to haunt the memory: the spirits of the mighty dead mock us, 
as we pass. The genius of Antiquity bestrides the place like a Colossus. 
Ruin here sits on her pedestal of pride, and reads a mortifying lecture to 
human vanity. We see all that ages, nations, a subjected world conspired 
to build up to magnificence, overthrown or hastening fast into decay ; empire, 
religion, besien, Gods and men trampled in the dust or consigned to the 
regions of lasting oblivion or of shadowy renown ; and what are we that in 
this mighty wreck we should think of cultivating our petty talents and ad- 
vancing our individual pretensions? Rome is the very tomb of ancient 
greatness, the grave of modern presumption. ‘The mere consciousness of the 
presence in which we stand ought to abash and overawe our pragmatical 
self-conceit. Men here seem no better than insects crawling about: every 
thing has a Lilliputian and insignificant appearance. Our big projects, our 
bloated egotism, shrink up within the enormous shadow of transitory power 
and splendour: the sinews of desire relax and moulder away, and the fever 
of youthful ambition is turned into a cold ague-fit. ‘There is a languor in 
the air; and the contagion of listless apathy infects the hopes that are yet un- 
born.—As to what remains of actual power and spiritual authority, Hobbes 
said well, that ‘“‘ Popery was the ghost of the Roman Empire, sitting upon 
the ruins of Rome.” ‘The only flourishing thing in Rome (and that is only 
half flourishing) is an old woman; and who would wish to be an old woman? 
Greatness here is greatness in masquerade—one knows not whether to pity 
or laugh at it—end the Cardinals’ red legs peeping out like the legs of 
some outlandish stuffed bird in a Museum, excite much the same curiosity 
and surprise. No one (no Englishman at least) can be much edified by the 
array of distinctions, that denote a consummation of art or weakness. Still, 
perhaps, to the idle and frivolous there may be something alluring in this 
meretricious mummery and splendour, as moths are attracted to the taper's 
blaze, and perish in it! 

There is a great deal of gossiping and stuff going on at Rome. There are 
Conversationes, where the er ae go and admire the fair complexions and 
innocent smiles of the young Englishwomen ; and where the English stu- 
dents who have the entrée look at the former with astonishment as a 
sort of non-descripts, and are not the less taken with their pretty 
countrywomen for being the objects of attention to Popish Cardinals. 
Then come the tittle-tattle of who and who’s together, the quaint 
and piquant inter-national gallantries, and the story of the greatest beauty 
in Rome said to be married to an English gentleman—how odd and 
at the same time how encouraging! Then the manners and customs of 
Rome excite a buzz of curiosity, and the English imagination is always re- 
curring to and teazed with that luckless question of cicisbeism. Some affect 
to be candid, while others persist in their original blindness, and would set 
on foot a reform of the Roman metropolis—on the model of the British one! 
In short, there is a great deal too much tampering and dalliance with sub- 
jects, with which we have little acquaintance and less business. All this 
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the time, and relieves the mind either after the fatigue or in the ab- 
sence of more serious study. Then there is to be an Academy Meeting at 
night, and a debate is to take place whether the Academy ought not to have 
a President, and if so, whether the President of the Academy at Rome 
ought not (out of respect) to be a Royal Academician, thus extending the 
sake in the chain of professional intrigue and cabal from one side of the 
Continent to the other. A speech is accordingly to be made, a motion seconded, 
which requires time and preparation—or a sudden thought strikes the more 
raw and heedless adventurer, but is lost for want of words to express it— 
Vou faucibus hasit, and the cast of the Theseus looks dull and lumpish as 
the disappointed candidate for popular applause surveys it by the light of his 
lamp in retiring to his chamber, Sedet infelix Theseus, &c. Sothe next day 
Gibbon is bought and studied with great avidity to give him a command of 
tropes and figures at their next meeting. The arrival of some new lord or 
squire of high degree or clerical virtuoso is announced, and a cabal immedi- 
ately commences, who is to share his patronage, who is to guide his taste, 
who is to show him the lions, who is to pasquinade, epigrammatise or carica- 
ture him, and fix his pretensions to taste and liberality as culminating from 
the zenith or sunk below zero. Every thing here is transparent and matter 
of instant notoriety: nothing can be done in a corner. The English are 
comparatively few in number, and from their being in a foreign country are 
objects of importance to one another as well as of curiosity to the natives. 
All ranks and classes are blended together for mutual attack or defence. 
The patron sinks into the companion ; the protegé plays off the great man 
upon occasion. Indeed the grand airs and haughty reserve of English man- 
ners are a little ridiculous and out of place at Rome. You are glad to meet 
with any one who will bestow his compassion and “his tediousness” upon 
you. You want some shelter from the insolence and indifference of the in- 
habitants, which are very much calculated to repel the feelings, and throw 
you back on your resources in common humanity or the partiality of your 
fellow-countrymen. Nor is this the least inconvenience of a stranger's re- 
sidence at Rome. You have to squabble with every one about you to pre- 
vent being cheated, to drive a hard bargain in order to live, to keep your 
hands and your tongue within strict bounds, for fear of being stilettoed, or 
thrown into the Tower of St. Angelo, or remanded home. You have much 
to do to avoid the contempt of the inhabitants: if you fancy you can in- 
gratiate yourself with them and play off the amiable, you have a still more 
charming pursuit and bait for vanity and idleness. You must run the 
gauntlet of sarcastic words or looks for a whole street, of laughter or want 
of comprehension in reply to all the questions you ask ; or if a pretty black- 
leowed girl puts on a gracious aspect, and seems to interest herself in your 
perplexity, you think yourself in high luck, and well repaid for a thousand 
affronts. A smile from a Roman beauty must be well nigh fatal to many an 
English student at Rome. In short, while abroad, and while our self-love 
is continually coming into collision with that of others, and neither knows 
‘what to make of the other, we are necessarily thinking of ourselves and of 
them, and in no pleasant or profitable way. Every thing is strange and 
new ; we seem beginning life over again, and feel like children or rustics. 
We have not learned the alphabet of civilization and humanity: how then 
should we aspire to the height of Art? We are taken up with ourselves 
as English travellers and English students, when we heel be thinking of 
something else. All the petty intrigue, vexation, and tracasserie of ordinary 
dealings, should be banished as much as possible from the mind of the stu- 
dent, who requires to have his whole time and faculties to himself ; all ordi- 
nary matters should go on mechanically of themselves, without giving him 
& moment's uneasiness or interruption ; but here they are forced upon him 
with tenfold sharpness and frequency, hurting his temper and hindering his 
time. Instead of “tearing from his memory all trivial, fond records,” that 
he may devote himself to the service of Art, and that “ her commandment 
all alone may live within the book and volume of his brain, unmixed with 
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baser matter,” he is never free from the most pitiful annoyances—they 
follow him into the country, sit down with him at home, meet him in the 
street, take him by the button, whisper in his ear, prevent his sleeping, 
waken him before the dawn, and plague him out of his very life, making it 
resemble a restless dream or an ill-written romance. Under such disad. 
vantages, should an artist do any thing, the Academy which has sent him out 
should lose no time in sending for him back again ; for there is nothing that 
may not be expected from an English student at Rome who has not become 
an idler, a petit-maitre, and a busy-body! Or if he is still unwilling to quit 
classic ground, is chained by the soft fetters of the climate or of a fair face, 
or likes to see the morning mist rise from the Marshes of the Campagna and 
circle round the Dome of St. Peter’s, and that to sever him from these would 
he to sever soul from body, let him go to Gensano, stop there for five years, 
visiting Rome only at intervals, wander by Albano’s gleaming lake and 
wizard grottoes, make studies of the heads and dresses of the peasant-girls 
in the neighbourhood, those Goddesses of health and good-temper, embody 
them to the life, and show (as the result) what the world never saw be- 
fore ! W.H. 


MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 


‘¢ All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings.” SHAKSPEARR. 

Wien objects are brought too near the eye, we cannot distinguish 
their just proportions : which | apprehend to be eminently the case with 
regard to the moral view which we generally take of our servants. 
l’rom our earliest infancy we are so much accustomed to consider them 
relatively to their and our respective situations, in that sophisticated 
convention termed the social system, that we almost lose the power of 
contemplating them in the abstract as fellow-creatures, entitled to the 
same rights as ourselves according to the primitive constitution, and 
original intentions of nature. Many of us have found foster-mothers 
among that class which we are pleased to term menial; some of us, 
however unconsciously, may be indebted to it for an actual, though 
not an ostensible paternity; all of us are more or less dependent upon 
it for our daily comforts ; and yet there are not a few who look down 
upon it as an inferior race, expressly created, like the beasts of bur- 
then, that they may perform the drudgery of the upper classes. So 
deeply is this notion inwoven with the texture of their minds, that men 
who can divest other matters of their accidents, and look at them ele- 
mentally, are never startled at the strange anomaly presented by the 
daily life of a servant. It appears to them part of the established 
order of nature that beings, often more worthily gifted, both mentally 
and corporeally, than their masters, should be brought into the world 
for the use and abuse of an individual whose whole talent is in his 
pockets; that they should perpetually stand between such a creature 
and his fastidious wants, render his limbs and faculties almost useless 
by taking upon themselves the performance of their respective func- 
tions; obey his commands by night and day, however capricious and 
fantastical ; brave the stormy elements in his service while he is either 
ensconced by the fire-side, or lolling in his chariot ; stand in his pre- 
sence prepared to render him a silent obedience; and be summoned 
hastily into it whenever he thinks proper to pull a tassel that is kept 
suspended by his elbow; or sound a tinkling hemisphere of metal that 
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lies ready upon the table to solicit his listless idleness. This is a strange 
relationship for one fellow-creature to bear to another; but it is near 
and familiar, and therefore it excites no wonder. The black slave-trade 
is placed at such a distance that we can deliberately measure the enor- 
mous injustice of the disproportion it establishes between man and 
man: the white traffic of the same sort is so immediately beneath our 
noses, that we can neither take its altitude, nor even recognise its pro- 

r features. 

Instead of endeavouring to remedy the abuse constantly emanating 
from this moral blindness, there is a set of ladies and gentlemen, (we 
beg we may not be called upon to prove their title,) who seem to take 
a pleasure in vilipending domestics of every sex and station, ignorant 
that a general condemnation of their servants is but a particular incul- 
pation of themselves. ‘ Please you, my lord,” said a certain Cornish 
juryman to the judge, “ you have shut me up with eleven such obsti- 
nate fellows that I can’t bring one of them to my way of thinking.” 
The gentry to whom we have been alluding are equally unfortunate in 
‘their animals. Some of them will indignantly dilate upon the exorbi- 
tant wages demanded. They admit the man’s character was excellent, 
and he seemed expressly fitted for the place, but as to giving the addi- 
tional guinea,—they are determined to set their faces against it alto- 
gether: and then they commence a new diatribe against the exactions 
attempted by the lower orders. ‘‘ What horrid extortioners are the 
Yorkshire clowns !” exclaimed an old miser. ‘I tumbled into a well 
as I was travelling, and calling to a rustic, offered him half-a-crown to 
draw me up: he demanded three shillings, and would you believe it? 
the fellow kept haggling with me till 1 was almost at the last gasp be- 
fore he would come into my terms.”—O what sordid wretches are the 
boors in Yorkshire, and the servants everywhere ! 

To a declaimer of this sort, his domestics are the greatest plagues and 
torments upon earth,—except the still greater plague and torment— 
of being without them; so dependent is he upon his dependents, so 
completely is he in practice, what the Pope calls himself in theory,— 
the servant of servants. He who is the slave of his wants has a great 
many masters, and is the most servile when he fancies himself the most 
magisterial. ‘ What!” said an ancient philosopher, when he was re- 
commended to advertise a reward for his runaway slave, “ what! shall 
I pay him the compliment of confessing that he can do better without 
me, than I without him?” This is not the feeling of the modern vitu- 
perator, who disserts complacently upon the splendid liveries and lux- 
urious fare which he lavishes upon his servants, and then accuses them 
of ingratitude, as if in his charitable vanity he pampered them from 
affection instead of pride, from love of them rather than of him- 
self. His egotism is too great to be confined to his own person; it 
must be reflected from those around him. Selfishness is never so 
badly disguised as when it assumes the garb of other-selfishness. This 
sort of flimsy and hypocritical affectation is easily seen through. A 
man seeks nothing else by enlarging the number or heightening the 
splendour of his attendants than to extend and emblazon his own 
pride ; for it will not be pretended that the positive wants of an indivi- 
dual are better supplied by fifty than by five. Additional servants, in 
fact, create instead of performing work ; they wait upon one another 
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instead of their master, and the “ puny insect shivering at a breeze,” 
who bears that title, is perhaps the most insignificant and worst attend- 
ed personage in the whole establishment. ‘I have but this one 
rascal,” said Palaprat to a grand almoner of France, who rebuked him 
for beating his servant, “I have but this one, and yet I am every bit as 
badly waited upon as you who have twenty.” 

The necessity of having a good character before they can obtain a 
new place, doubtless operates as a fine moral restraint upon servants, 
Would it could be applied to the masters also! How edifying to hear 
a self-dubbed gentleman, who is in the habit of being put to bed intoxi- 
cated, particularly inquiring, when he hires him, whether his valet be 
sober! ‘The ancient Spartans made their slaves drunk, as a lesson to 
others against intemperance: some of our modern gentry reverse the 
process. How consistent to observe a second Corinthian of this stamp, 
who has just been cheating his friend in the sale of a horse, and who 
has long defrauded his tradesmen by leaving them unpaid, asking whe- 
ther a footman be strictly honest! How instructive to hear a third 
inculeate the indispensableness of truth in a servant, and then send him 
to the door to say that his master is not at home! Sir Balaam, when 
he left off going to church himself, most “ duly sent his family and 
wife ;” and some of his modern successors seem to hire people to prac- 
tise all their morality. Their servants may be gainers by wearing the 
old habits of their master’s body, but they would be sad losers by 
adopting those of his mind. ‘There would not be much harth in this 
system of the givers of characters, who have very often none of their 
own, did they not too frequently pervert their power into a petty tyranny 
and oppression, and revenge themselves upon those whom they have 
maltreated while in their service, by slandering them because they 
chose to leave it. This mean and dirty malevolerce has very properly 
been visited by heavy damages when brought before our tribunals ; and 
it cannot be too often inculcated upon servants and their employers 
that the former have a remedy, and the latter a responsibility, by an 
appeal to the law. A felon was lately hung, who, after confessing nu- 
merous robberies and outrages, declared that he had only been driven 
to such evil courses by his mistress having refused him a eharacter for 
some venial transgression. 1 envy her not her feelings, or rather her 
want of feeling, if the fellow spoke truth. There are vices in a domes- 
tic which it is an offence against society to suppress, just as there are 
peccadilloes which it is paltry and ignoble to blazon, where they may 
involve the subsistence, and perhaps the life, of a fellow-creature. Even 
in telling the truth, we should rather extenuate than aggravate. 

If we did not know that those who are the most insolent to inferiors 
are generally the most abject to superiors, we might be surprised to 
find men of this stamp going down upon one knee to kiss the hand, or 
even the foot of a being whom they call their master, merely because 
he happens to be seated upon that sort of great stool with steps to It, 
which is denominated a throne. Some of the vulgar of genteel life, who 
always address their servants as if they were speaking to their cattle, 
will not only put on a livery and shoulder-knot, which they attempt to 
disguise under the name of an uniform and an epaulette, but they will 
hire themselves out for paltry wages, to do the drudgery of a master, 
and even to hold life and limb at his absolute disposal, always ap- 
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hing him with hat in hand, and receiving his harshest mandates 
with a soft and abject submission. Surely our nobility can never look 
down with disdain upon the performers of those menial offices to their 
own persons, which they themselves are eager to execute for another. 
Why should a queen's maids (of honour forsooth !) hold themselves to 
be more dignified than their own maids. A _ royal chamberlain is but 
the king’s chambermaid, and his master of the horse is but a head 
oom. Indeed there seems to be a most exemplary humility among 
our highest classes, as if they actually courted the badges of servitude, 
as well as the menial titles and offices of the lowest. Thus one noble 
personage is clerk of the hanaper, a second holds an office in the royal 
kitchen, a third in the pantry, a fourth in the scullery, and a fifth in the 
cellar ; while, independently of the noble chambermaids, we have august 
dames who figure as ladies of the wardrobe, as nurses, tire-women, and 
even as queen’s laundresses and washerwomen, for all which duties they 
duly receive their wages, as any one may testify by a reference to the 
Red-book. Is this the ‘* meanness that soars,” or the * pride that licks 
the dust,” or both ? 

So little are the French accustomed to be treated with harshness and 
arrogance by their superiors, that it is difficult for the English resi- 
dents, who cannot divest themselves of their national habits, to procure, 
or at least to retain servants ; while they frequently grow old in the 
service of the natives. It is customary to hear the master of a French 
family address the man or maid by the term “ mon enfant,” or ‘ ma 
fille,” as if they were his children ; indeed they are almost treated as 
such, and it-is needless to add that kindness and confidence invariably 
beget fidelity and honesty. Our higher classes, who are so prone to 
copy the fashions of their neighbours, might beneficially imitate some 
portion of their affability to inferiors ; or of their condescension, if that 

rase be more agreeable to their high and fastidious mightinesses. 

ndeed our neighbours surpass us in more things than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy. Ifa superivrity in colossal capitalists and luxurious 
equipages, in broad-cloth and cutlery, in steam-engines and spinning- 
jennies, be the first evidences of civilization, we may justly claim that 
distinction. But if it be conceded to that nation where there is the 
greatest security for life and property ; where the mass of the popula- 
tion is not only better clad and provided, but incomparably more orderly, 
decorous and polite; where drunkenness is rare, cruelty to animals 
still more so, and where those compounds of rags, filth, misery, and gin, 
such as one encounters at every turn in London, are utterly unknown; 
where the commitments to prison for all offences are less, by nearly a 
half, than upon the same scale of population in England ; where there 
are religious differences without a grain of animosity, and where the 
great bulk of the inhabitants are comfortable and happy, even to a pro- 
verbial gaiety—if these be the true tests and constituents of civiliza- 
tion, that Englishman must love his country better than truth who will 
hot confess that she is wofully behindhand in a comparison with 
France. Let us patriotically set about rivalling her as fast as we can, 
and let each begin with that which is in every body’s power—a greater 
affability of demeanour towards the lower orders. Collectively we 
make a point of abusing the Irish for their insubordination, while we 
individually vituperate servants for their misconduct of all sorts, 
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without its ever entering inco our heads that there may by possiblity 
be such a thing as the misgovernment of an empire, or the mismanage-. 
meat of a private establishment. We shail all have learnt a most happy 
and important lesson when we become convinced of this immutable 
truth—that kind and equitable rulers invariably produce obedient sub. 
jects, and that good masters just as certainly make good servants. 

for my own part I have no ambition to become a voluntary cripple, 
and lose the use of the limbs and faculties which God has given me. 
I would as soon imitate the Chinese Mandarin, who suffers his nails to 
grow six inches iong, as a proof that ke never does any thing for him. 
self. i cannot purchase the reputation of inutility at so dear a rate, nor 
sacrifice the use of my limbs for the chance of that ill-health and jj}. 
humour which are almost invariably generated by self-inflicted help. 
lessness. As to suffering a saucy fellow to take one by the nose for 
the purpose of shaving me, I would almost as soon allow him to tweak 
me by it in the way of defiance: and no prying valet de chambre shal! 
discover that | am not a hero, for | will never endure the presence of 
sucli an animal in my dressing-room. ‘There are some, howeve1, who 
absolutely place no limits to their arrogant helplessness, and the story 
of the old lady, who, when she was about to eat, called to John to 
come and wag her jaws, may not be altogether a fiction; for I have 
seen an able-bodied female pull the bell at her side, and order the man 
to pick up her pocket-handkerchief, which had fallen from the table! 
A woman like this should be sent to the tread-mill for offering such a 
wanton insult to a fellow-creature. It is sickening to hear such vulgar 
people of high life prate about their inferwrs. Where will they find 
them? Treating them as such does not prove the fact. Men and 
horses may be kept freezing in the snow for hours beyond midnight, 
that their masters may finish another bottle, or begin another rubber ; 
and maids may be condemned to pass a whole night without sleep that 
they may take a single pin out of their mistress’s dress upon her return 
from a ball; but the folks who are guilty of such /eze humanité are as- 
suredly any thing but gentle, whatever may be their station; and | 
would rather be the sufferer than the perpetrator of such heartless ar- 
rogance. The fewer our servants, the fewer are the offences of this 
nature fur which we have to answer. 
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Srean Winter knocks at dying Autumn's gate 
With all his stormy troop and drear array, 

And Autumn bids his yielding doors give way, 
And drops his sceptre and resigns his state. 

But rosy-finger’d Spring comes forth elate, 

And seares the hoary tyrant from his prey, 
Then yields in turn, and feels her feeble sway 
Before the sultry Summer sun abate. 

As wave to wave succeeds, Time’s mighty tide 
Glides on and on. The horned Moon in heaven 
Succeeds the Sun’s bright chariot in her turn. 

The Seasons with the Sun come forth in pride, 

To Man alone no second spring is given, 
And years roll on, oh! never to return! G. M. 
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THE ABSURDITIES OF MEN OF MERIT. 


“* Que les gens d’esprit sont bétes.""— Mariage de Figaro. 


Tuere is nothing of which society is less tolerant than of merit. 
The aristocracy of rank is cheerfully acknowledged, because it is an 
ancient and “ time-honoured” convention: the aristocracy of wealth is 
allowed, because rich men even unknowingly and unwillingly benefit 
those who come within the sphere of their activity; but for personal 
endowments there is no mercy. The supremacy of merit is extorted 
from the crowd in spite of spite; and the world, compelled to acknow- 
ledge the vast distance between itself and the man of genius, on his 
own peculiar ground, is perpetually on the search after some humiliat- 
ing weakness or disparity which may compensate for this provoking 
excellence, and drag back the eminent to something like equality. 
The French, who, with all their admiration for talent, are of all people 
at once the most intolerant of social inequality, and the most suscepti- 
ble of the ridiculous, are especially prone to this species of levelling ; 
and the jealous rivalry of their savans and beaux esprits has largely fed 
the public malignity with scandalous anecdote. That men of even the 
highest merit are not exempt from human infirmity cannot be denied. 
The connexion between genius, or wisdom, and virtue, is not uniform ; 
and there are few even of the wisest and the best, who, when closely 
examined, will not, like the diamond, exhibit some flaw or stain, to de- 
tract from the purity and lustre of their water. We are apt to speak of 
the mental compiex, as of a simple unity; whereas the intelligent and 
the voluntary powers of the mind are clearly distinct ; and both are but 
aggregates of separate and independent particulars, the value of any 
one ot which has no necessary connexion with that of the rest. A great 
musician may be a great fool; a great mathematician a great rogue ; 
and it is very possible for even an Admirable Crichton to be so la- 
mentably deficient in some one particular, as to excite the risibility of 
the dullest dog that ever tired the patience of a listener. Philosophy 
has recently invented a term to express one variety of partial mental 
infirmity ; and designates as a mono-maniac, the man who is decidedly 
delirious upon some one particular subject. There are, however, vot 
only mono-maniacs, but monoelithiacs (fools upon one point) in the 
world ; and a Newton explaining the seventy weeks of Daniel, and a 
Pascal devoting himself to the severest superstitious austerities, are by 
no means events so uncommon as they are imagined. But it is not 
alone in those weaknesses which genius, in common with “ flesh” of 
inferior endowment, is “ heir to,” that merit is open to the ridicule of 
mediocrity: the very qualities which lead to eminence, too frequently 
expose it to the contempt of the world. The poetic temperament, or 
that constitution of organs which engenders a susceptibility to poetry 
and the fine arts, is in itself almost a disease, affecting with obvious pecu- 
liarities the whole round of thought and action. With a keener per- 
ception of things, and a nicer susceptibility to moral relations, the 
poetic mind reacts upon nature by other laws than those which govern 
the movements of ordinary spirits; sometimes really disturbing the 
moral fitness, or the wisdom, of conduct; and sometimes producing 
merely results, which the world, for want of a key to the mysterious 
workings of genius, wrongfully censures as absurd. Governed by 
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feelings and desires which that world cannot appreciate, neglecting or 
despising interests which the world adores, and acting from impulses of 
which it is not even conscious, the man of genius is regarded as way. 
ward, inconsequent, and capricious. 

Between the man of real endowment and the ordinary average intel- 
lect, there are an infinity of various shades; and each specific condition 
of the purely intellectual organs may be combined with a vast variety 
of extraneous combinations which affect the respectability, the consist- 
ency, and the utility of a character. Very many of these complexes 
suffice to carry the person so endowed to distinction,—to notoriety, 
without affording them any’ pretence to the honours of high merit. In 
some a vein of genius shows itself, more marked by the animal pro- 
pensity to invention, than by the perseverance, judgment, and taste ne- 
cessary to the production of a great work. Yet these are all equal in 
the eye of foolish wonder; for all incomprehensibles are equal, in an 
imagination too narrow to embrace and define them. ‘Those, however, 
who are capable of estimating mind and its products, will allow that, 
due exception being made for accidental causes, the individuals who 
in their respective lines have produced the greatest works, have in gene- 
ral been the most respectable characters, both morally and intellectually. 
It cannot, indeed, be denied that talents of a very high order are occa- 
sionally led astray by the enthusiasm, the ‘* fuoco animatore,” so neces- 
sary to excellence, more especially in the imitative arts. ‘I'o this spe- 
cies of excellence deep feeling and strong volition are essential ; and 
over these, circumstances rule with a force often incontrollable. Benve- 
nuto Cellini, Caravaggio, and Spagnuoletto, are instances which illus- 
trate the fact; and Salvator Rosa, though he deserves not to be placed 
in the same category, was yet sufficiently bizarre and irregular in his 
actions, to afford matter for the petty sarcasm of vulgar minds: 
but still these are mere exceptions to the general rule ; and it is chiefly 
among geniuses of the second, third, or fourth order, that great vices, 
or even those pettifogging absurdities are found, which tend to lower 
merit in the eyes of the multitude. Merit, however, is not confined 
to these “‘ gunpowder Percys,” the geniuses, the poets and painters. 
There is a class of persons who attain to the highest intellectual 
honours, through the exercise of energies of a very opposite character, 
which seem to guarantee the utmost gravity and decorum both of 
thought and action ; the men of scientific and learned eminence, ma- 
thematicians, philosophers, and statesmen. Of this class, the power 
of concentration, the aptitude for labour, seem to be the predominant 
characteristics, and accuracy and precision the prevailing excellences. 
Slow, painful, and deliberate, the march of their mind seems deter- 
mined by the strictest necessity in the narrow and right-lined path of 
integrity and moderation. Yet perhaps it is from this class more espe- 
cially that the mass of ridicules are chiefly derived, which furnish the 
armoury of small wits with sarcasm and reproach. The faults of the 
learned and the recluse lie chiefly in these obvious and trifling par- 
ticulars, in that neglect of forms, or practice of uncouth gesticulations, 
or silly habits, of which fools are most especially observant. The 
man of intellectual Jabour most commonly lives isolated from the 
world, and is apt to become the victim of what Bacon calls the “ idola 
specus,” of certain idiosyncrasies of thought and feeling, uncorrected 
by a collision with the opinions of others, which are the parents 0 
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originality in the bad sense of that word. Rugged with the rust of the 
college or the study, persons of this class afford a thousand little salient 
points, which the microscopic eye of fools can measure with a 
fastidious accuracy. ‘Their coat, perhaps, is unfashioned, their gait 
awkward, their manner in society bashful and embarrassed ; and _ they 
are not unfrequently conspicuous for some ridiculous fic, the result of 
abstraction and solitude, which diverts and affords matter for censure 
to those who are utterly incapable of perceiving the solid excellences, 
the talents and attainments which render a man conspicuous in the 
muster-roll of fame. Every blockhead could quiz the enormity of 
Parr’s peya Bava, the ungainliness of Johnson’s demeanour, the 
coarseness of Paley’s northern dialect ; while the learning, the in- 
dustry,fand the intellectual strength of such men is matter for the 
comprehension of their equals alone. In the scientific class, 
which so frequently developes lowly and self-educated merit, there 
is often a simplicity, a confiding frankness of exterior, which the world 
accounts as folly; and there is almost always a neglect of fashions 
and of usages, which is charged as vulgarity. What chance would an 
Emerson or a Watt stand of being respected in a mixed company, if he 
ate his peas with a knife, or wore worsted stockings? The plainness 
of Roland’s dress excited, in the French court, as much ill will as his 
politics. ‘‘ Voyez done,” said the master of the ceremonies, “ pas méme 
de boucles & ses souliers: tout est perdu.” A large harvest of the ridi- 
culous is also furnished by a class, whose merit is often of a very ques- 
tionable kind,—by the men of mere learning. Learning without judg- 
ment is pedantry, an absurdity the most obvious and obtrusive ; and 
the intellectual scholar is forced to bear the blame of many a ridicule 
for which pedantry alone is justly chargeable. On the revival of let- 
ters, whole shoals of blockheads and coxcombs arose to distinction by 
the mere dint of a parrot’s memory, and by a species of knowledge 
whose only merit was its rarity ; and the Gaspar Scioppiuses, the 
Julius Caesar Scaligers still continue to furnish a laugh against literary 
eminence, by many a tale of their egregious vanity, or their vulgar 
vituperation. In these various sources of infirmity, abundant matter 
may be found to justify the reproaches by which every-day persons in- 
demnify themselves for the want of that “ digito monstrari,” which in 
their fancy is so enviable. But if all is not gold that glitters, all is not 
dross which shows no metallic brilliancy. A large part of what the 
world imputes against men of merit, is referable not to their own fault, 
but to the imbecility of those with whom they are obliged to live. With 
respect to the lighter qualities of sociality and agreeability, if the man of 
genius is sometimes considered as a bore, it may be simply because 
there is so little in common between him and his company. Is it his 
fault that in mixed society there should be so few, who can discuss any 
subject but politics or obscenity ? As justly might a foreigner be ac- 
counted dull, because he cannot speak the language of the country, as 
a man of merit be taxed with hauteur and singularity, because his 
company cannot rise to the level of his ideas. He who is not on the 
intellectual level of his company, is like the writer who has got in ad- 
vance of hisage. Both are despised and neglected for tle same reason. 
Itis aheavy misfortune, but it surely is not their fault, that they address 
a circle that will not or cannot perceive its own deficiency ; that abounding 
ideas which are peculiarly their own, and thinking justly where others 
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are deep in error, they are compelled to cast their pearl before swine, 
and are persecuted and hated because they are misrepresented and 
misunderstood. Often and often is the pleasantry of the polite scholar 
mistaken for sarcasm, and the simplest remark deemed false and im- 
pertinent, because the company cannot fill up the subauditions, which 
are familiar to persons of quicker apprehension. Much of the truth 
or falsehood of conversational propositions depends on their connexion 
with something expressed or implied in the preceding discourse: the 
greater, therefore, the finesse of a remark, the greater is the chance of 
its passing with the un-idea’d for a paradox or an error. Who is there 
among my readers who has not found himself thus awkwardly situated 
in a circle of dull matter-of-fact persons, ignorant of his quotations, in- 
apprehensive of his imagery, overlooking his allusions, ,taking illus- 
trative positions for asserted facts, and construing every proposition 
into its direct contrary, until he has felt convinced that they have, one 
and all, convicted him to their own entire satisfaction, if not of blas- 
phemy or treason, at least of hopeless and irretrievable drivelling and 
nonsense? If the fool answers according to his folly, it is because he 
understands according to his folly. ‘The wise speech sleeps in the 
foolish ear, and the fault lies in the ratio recipientis. Even a Newton 
or a Bacon would come off second-best in the club-room of the free- 
and-easy songsters: yet this is but atrifling exaggeration of the social 
position of men of merit in the society which is usually considered to 
be the “ very best company.” A few experiences of this sort of dis- 
appointment reduce men of great endowments below the conversa- 
tional level of the most common-place personages, who have nothing 
but impudence and garrulity to help them. Despairing to make their 
own ideas intelligible, or of entering into the nothingness and inanity 
which are the circulating medium of ordinary society, they are driven 
for refuge to a silence which is construed into morosity ; and they give 
place to more flippant speakers, from a disgust, which is at once attri- 
buted to incapability. 

The greater the intellectual superiority of an individual, the greater 
is the probability of his lapsing into one particular species of practi- 
cal errors, which arises from an over-refinement of conjecture upon 
motives and probabilities. Insensible of the difference between him- 
self and the rest of the world, he attributes to mankind at large the 
same unbounded horizon of idea, and the same cautious accuracy of 
induction, which he employs in his own elaborate speculations ; and 
over-estimating the intelligence of those with whom he has to deal, he 
becomes the dupe of his own superiority, and he is in the case ot cer- 
tain men who were pursuing a fugitive thief—“ Let us search that ale- 
house,” says one, “ for the sign-board announces it as the house-of- 
call for his countrymen.” ‘‘ No,” replied the other, “ he will hardly 
take refuge where he must expect to be looked for.” “ You are 
wrong,” said a third; ‘* he will calculate en our coming to a similar 
conclusion, and will hide in this very house, because he must think we 
shall suppose it the last place where we should expect to find him. — 
They searched the house, and, by losing time, lost also the thief, who 
passed straightforward on his journey, for a reason which was entirely 
overlooked—he could not read. ‘To form a just estimate of probabil 
ties, We must enter into all the contingencies of human action; We 
must caleulate not only on the wisdom, but on the folly, not only on 
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the cunning, but the niaiserie of the world. But no one is less capa- 
ble of foreseeing the silliness of others, than he who is most exempt 
from error himself; exactly as noman is less on his guard against trea- 
chery and fraud, than he who is himself upright and loyal. In society 
there is a general and a mutual dependence; the artist on the ¢on- 
noisseur, the orator on his audience, the merchant on his foreign corre- 
spondent, the manufacturer on the consumer. He who separates him- 
self from the world, though it be by rising above it, becomes propor- 
tionately weak, and (unless the mind is at the same time strengthened 
and rendered self-dependent) miserable. It is not every Democritus 
who finds an Hippocrates to estimate him, nor every Hippocrates who 
gets the ear of the public. 

In the conduct of public affairs, men of merit occasionally exhibit 
great inequalities, and are liable to failures which are equally the sub- 
jects of wonder and of reproach. Excellence in this department de- 
mands powers considerably more various than those required in mere 
abstract pursuits. Duclos, in his treatise on the manners of his own 
age, attributes some of these failures to a want of agreement between the 
character and the wit; that is, to speak more precisely, between the in- 
tellect and the will. A decided passion for public life may be com- 
bined with a capability merely for abstractions. A man may have exten- 
sive views, and form grand designs, yet be utterly incapable of entering 
into the details of business : he may be easily disgusted with unforeseen 
obstacles, or want the adroitness which disposes at pleasure of the wills of 
others, or be destitute of that perseverance and firmness of purpose with- 
out which great masses are not to be moved. Often when the character 
and intellect tend to the same point, they are still unequal. The volition 
is often feeble, where the intellect is piercing; and ministers of great 
talent, acuteness, and skill, with liberal views and immense powers of 
combining, prove inefficient, or even mischievous, for want of a strong 
passion, and a capability for continuous action. Such men are easily 
turned aside from a purpose, are liable to long abstractions in pursuit 
of trifles, and are influenced by inconsiderable motives to change their 
plans and ideas. Their ambition, if they have any, is fluctuating and 
intermittent ; and it alternates with paroxysms of indolence, of gaming, 
pleasure, or what not. Very frequently, indeed, the most unbounded 
ambition, the strongest passion for affairs, the firmest purpose, and the 
most undaunted courage, are united to the most absolute mediocrity of 
talent, and narrowness of conception. Those who are not admirers of 
the late Lord Castlereagh, will agree in placing him in this category, 
which is one of the most mischievous. Where there exists an absolute 
disagreement between the voluntary and the intellectual powers, or 
where there is even a wide disparity in their forces, excellence cannot 
be expected. But there are occasions in which the greatest characters 
fail, from local and accidental circumstances, acting upon slight 
inequalities of these two principles of action. The volition of Napo- 
leon at Moscow was too powerful for his intellect; and it betrayed 
him into the deepest consequences. In the campaign of 1814 and 1815 
he exhibited the strictest harmony of force of intellect and force of 
will, After the battle of Waterloo, his character wholly failed him ; 
and the resources of his mind were crippled and palsied by despair. 
Talleyrand, with the highest intellectual powers, is un grand homme, 
mangué for want of character. With a mind capable of large 
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conceptions, he possesses a will influenced by the most paltry motives, 
Louis XVI. had more than the average intellect of kings, and ten times 
the average heart: he perished, the victim of an utter incapacity for 
forming a decided volition. 

The wil] is liable to two errors, as respects its vivacity and its per- 
severance ; an excess of the former betrays into absurdities—that of the 
Jatter into graver faults. The man of animal vivacity, prompt, impe- 
tuous, and headlong, is perpetually getting into scrapes when called 
into public life, and plays a game in which he is frequently forced to 
retrograde. ‘lo move with such rapidity requires the quickest appre- 
hension, and almost an intuitive acquaintance with things. The too 
persevering man wills where he is not conscious of a means adequate 
to his desired end; and wastes his strength in striving with impossi- 
bilities. In either of these cases, talents of a very high order may be 
betrayed into faults, obvious to very common-place observers. In 
this department of life merit is more especially entitled to the full be- 
nefit of the magnis tamen excidit ausis, The more extensive the ge- 
nius of a public man, the more is he exposed to become placed at the 
mercy of circumstances. For though it is the part of genius to foresee 
and to master events, yet this is a power which operates in the narrowest 
limits. ‘The more vast the enterprise, the greater is the probability of 
an occurrence of combinations which can neither be foreseen nor mas- 
tered. In politics, as in war, much must be left to chance; and those, 
whose narrow views or unimpassioned wills do not permit them to aim 
at much, are under no necessity to venture much. The world, how- 
ever, judges by success; and places him who has not failed, merely 
because he has not attempted, before the most daring spirits and pene- 
trating geniuses, whose designs fortune has not seconded in the exe- 
cution. 

There is a foolish question agitated among moralists, whether talents 
are desirable, whether a parent should wish his child to be a genius? 
The question, f it merits an answer, is easily resolved. Inequality 
in the intellectual and voluntary faculties is not desirable, even though 
it be to purchase an increase of power; and any intellectual endow- 
ment, which places its owner ina false position in society, must become 
the source of unhappiness. Speaking, however, abstractedly, of such 
accidental contingencies, intellectual power in all its modifications must 
be good ; because it is a means, which other men do not possess, of 
scrutinizing the value of externals, and, therefore, of converting them 
to happiness. To virtue and to vice, to wisdom and to folly, indeed, 
talent is indifferent, except in as far as the character of the will deter- 
mines the result ; but when the volition is well regulated, intellectual 
power renders it more effective, and in so far is obviously desirable. 
There is, however, some truth in the notion that great intellectual 
power, and more especially excellence in the imitative arts, affects 
a man’s relations with society in a way not always favourable to 
happiness, by placing him under circumstances of difficulty and deli- 
cacy. With the mental as with the bodily functions, whatever is gained 
in extent of mobility, is lost in security and precision of action; and 
susceptible temperaments are exposed to a risk of going astray, where 
coarser minds are safe. But then, on the other hand, it must not be 


forgotten that they have chances of success far beyond those of ordi- 
nary characters. M. 
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CUNNINGHAM’S NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Tus is both an amusing and instructive book. We are so little habituated 
to consider objects which are far removed from us in the light in which they 
ought to be viewed, and are so occupied with the cares of to-morrow, that 
accounts of phenomena a few thousand miles distant, and not immediately 
affecting us, pass wholly unregarded, though every vessel that arrives may 
bring intelligence which will be fresh cause for astonishment. In little 
more than the duration of the half of human existence, the coasts of a coun- 
try nearly as large as Europe, on the other side of the globe, have been sur- 
veyed, and settlements formed upon them, which exceed in the rapidity of 
their early prosperity any of those founded on the American continent. If 
they continue to increase in the ratio they have hitherto done (and there is 
no reason why they should not), they may in another century contain mil- 
lions of souls speaking England’s language; thus transmitting her cus- 
toms, literature, and civilization to a new people,—our antipodes ; and they 
in turn being, perhaps, destined to impart knowledge, and the superior 
-advantages of European refinement to the savage tribes of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, to Japan, and to China. Thus will arise a mighty nation, to com- 
plete the designs of the Framer of the universe, in advancing human happi- 
ness by those gradual and rational means through which all changes in the 
natural and moral world are alone effected. We must indeed agree with 
Mr. Cunningham, “ that all the gains ever to be realized by selfish com- 
merce,” cannot be compared to the glory of contributing to these results : 
neither, we may add, can the empty laurels of belligerent triumph, which 
have beggared us for a sound. Still more wonderful is the way in which this 
has been achieved. The thief and felon, whom the country threw off as 
unworthy of dwelling on her soil, have, by the exercise of a just humanity 
in punishment, repaired their errors by laying the foundation of more solid 
a lasting renown for England, than her six hundred millions expended 
in her crusade to replace the Bourbons on the French throne—than all her 
victories and triumphs! So much ampler is the profit resulting from car- 
rying into effect objects of moral justice, than from others, at the best, ofa 
very dubious character. 

he present state of New South Wales, as described by Mr. Cunningham, 
is such that, so far from condemning, as many do, the sending of criminals 
there, we would increase the number deported. Every individual whose 
name appeared a second time in the books of a prison for a felony, however 
small, should undeviatingly be transported for fourteen years, or for life. If 
our population be too numerous, and crimes multiply, there can be no injus- 
tice in this. A first offence may be caused by strong temptation, by thought- 
lessness of consequences, added to the frailty to which human nature is liable ; 
asecond admits of no such palliation. Justice is repaid, as much as reason 
can require, by preventing a continuance of social outrage, and putting it 
out of the power of the criminal to offend on his native shores again. The 
mode of treatment recommended to be adopted towards convicts on their ar- 
rival by the author of this work, in his thirty-third letter, would be amply 
sufficient to deter offenders at home from courting transportation. It would 
be a sort of purgatory for them on their path to reformation. When the 
weakness of our common nature is considered, and that the true end of jus- 
tice is the reformation of the criminal, (not, as it is pretended by lawyers, a 
satisfaction to the social body, or to something none but themselves know 
what,) and a compensation to the injured party, it is magnanimous in the 
vovernment of a great nation to overlook that principle of vengeance rather 
than justice, which is the too common failing on this question, and to place 
the delinquent where he can offend his country no more, and where reform 
is an object of emulation. At home, to the majority of offenders, there is 
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no adequate reward for reformation ; abroad it is otherwise, and the punish. 
ment of the offender is made ultimately to contribute to the wealth ang 
glory of his country, while he has a strong temptation to regain a character 
and station in society. 

Mr. Cunningham, it appears, has made no less than four voyages to New 
Holland in convict ships. He possesses an ample knowledge of the coun. 
try, (having also resided in it two years,) of the character of criminals in ge. 
neral, and of the defects in their treatment in the colony, or on their passage 
thither. It is to he lamented that the number of males is so much greater 
than that of females, as he shows it to be. Some method of obviating this 
defeet should, if possible, be adopted :—bat it will be better to follow the 
author regularly in the contents of his volumes, premising that a perusal af 
the work can alone give the reader an idea of the interest it possesses, and 
of the information it contains for the economist and emigrant ; its pleasant 
anecdote, and its attraction for geographists. 

The work opens with a detail of the advantage of New South Wales to 

emigrants, a its superiority over America, the misruled and almost ruined 
Cape of Good Hope, and others of our colonies. An emigrant with 12 
(not less) may in New Holland ensure comfort, fortune, and a fine estate, in 
1 very little time, by common attention. Mr. Cunningham combats the pre- 
judices against New Holland on account of the convicts, who ought to be, on 
the contrary, inducements to settlers to go thither from their cheapness 15 
servants ; their conduct not being such as is represented in general, and that 
of the worst being exaggerated. Fine wool, Mr.C. thinks, will form the staple 
export of the eolony almost exclusively. Aftera geographical description of 
the country adjacent, Port Jackson and its scenery are described with great 
spirit, and the picture is a highly pleasing one. Sydney has its churches and 
chapels, its literary societies, newspapers (one daily), its hotels, and even its 
Hyde Park, and a theatre is erecting. The ladies follow the London fa- 
shions, despising China crapes and India muslins, as the sex would in Eng- 
land, were these commodities equally cheap there. In six years a milliner 
lately retired from business in Sidney with a fortune of 12,000/! Neatness 
of dress and personal cleanliness are remarkable even among the lowest. 
Sobriety, however, does not rank among the virtues of the inferior classes. 
The markets abound in produce of every description, grain, herbs, fruits, 
and vegetables ; and the police is well regulated. Offences, though numerous, 
are generally of the less atrocious class, owing to the strict look-out kept 
over bad characters, and the surveillance exercised over convicts. Fish 
is abundant. The pleasure walks and drives round Sidney are represented 
as very beautiful, and there are stage-coaches twice a-day to Paramatia (fif- 
teen miles), and thrice a week to Liverpool (twenty-one), and from Para- 
matta to Windsor, twenty-three miles. Al] this in a country that, thirty- 
eight years ago, was the abode only of a few of the most degraded order 
of savages; where the axe had never wounded a tree, nor a turf had been 
broken, but all lay as at its creation. 

The geography of the inhabited parts of the colony is comprised under the 
names of and divided into the counties of Cumberland, Camden, Argyie, 
Westmoreland, Northumberland, Durham, Roxburgh, and Londonderry. 
Thus have our familiar English names marked the divisions of Australia as 
well asin North America by the founders of that great empire. (n beth re- 
gions the appellations and language of England are for ever engrafted. Two 

nal settlements, north of Hunter's river, have been also established, named 
Port Macquarie and Moreton Bay. The former receives the river Hastings, 
and has a soil and climate well adapted for tobacco. The scenery is beau- 
tiful. Port Macquarie is about one hundred and twenty miles from Liver- 
pool as the crow flies, with eminences, or rather a mountain range, at some 
distance, 6500 feet high. Moreton Bay is 480 miles from Port Jackson, 
upon the Brisbane river. The temperature of Moreton is nearly that of the 
southern provinces of Brazil. 

The healthiness of the colony is a singular feature, distinguishing it from 
new countries in general. This is ascribed to the small quantity of vegeta- 
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ble decomposition, the trees in the forests being all evergreens. Intermit- 
tents, remittents, typhus, scarlet-fever, small-pox, measles, hooping-cough, 
and croup, are unknown. Dysentery among the free-livers is the most fatal 
complaint, and dropsies, principally affecting the same class of persons. Dys- 
peptic complaints, common in the low lands, are relieved by the dry air of 
the uplands. Children are liable to worms, and at puberty phthisis is fre- 
quent ; but the European species of that disorder is relieved, if net cured, by 
removal to this climate. Inflammation of the eyes oceurs during some par- 
ticular winds, but it is mild in character. Syphilis is unknown. The hot 
winds of the northern part of the globe are the cold of New Holland, and rice 
versa. The north-west wind is a seorehing sirocco, raising the thermometer 
twenty or thirty degrees at once, the effects of which are obviated by closing 
the window-shutters. The climate, however, is very pleasant. The coldest 
month, July, averages 54; the hottest 75 degrees of Fahrenheit ; and there 
are about a hundred days in the year on which rain falls. The air is re- 
markably dry, and therefore less disagreeable than that of summer in Eng- 
land, often with the thermometer twenty degrees higher, owing to our hu- 
midity. The dews are remarkably heavy, and night follows quickly the 
going down of the sun: the beautiful twilight of England is wanting. 

The aboriginal inhabitants the author thinks a cross between the Malay 
and Oriental negro of New Guinea, and details their personal charaeteristics. 
Some of them are cannibals. The progress of those in civilization who 
are most in intercourse with the whites, is scarcely perceptible ; yet many of 
them understand and speak English so as to be comprehended. Slang and 
oaths they have caught in perfection, until they outdo the most profligate 
whites in their vociferations. Those tribes most remote from the settlers at 
Sidney are the least debased. Yet there are exceptions among them, and 
it even appears that individuals are found equal in disposition for work and 
in rifle-shooting to the whites ; they are proud too of the names given them 
by the colonists. ‘They acquire the knowledge of reading and writing as 
expertly as Europeans. They are good mimics, and possess some humour. 
The wife of one of them being delivered of a mulatto child, the husband, on 
being asked about it, shrugged up his shoulders, laughing significantly, and 
exclaiming, “My gin (wife) eatit too much white man’s bread.” The whole 
account of these aborigines ts exceedingly interesting. 

The colonial born children of Europeans are denominated “‘ currency.” 

“‘The name was origiually given by a facetious paymaster of the seventy-third 
regiment quartered here, —the pound currency being at that time in/erior tothe pound 
sterling. Our Currency lads and lasses are a fine interesting race, and do honour 
to the country whence they originated. The namc is a sufficient passport to esteem 
with all the well-informed aad right-feeling portion of our population; but it is 
most laughable to see the capers some of our drankea old Sterling madonoas will 
oecasionally cut over their Currency adversaries in a quarrel. itis then, ‘You 
saucy baggaze, how dare you setup your Currency crest at me? Lam Sterling, 
aod that 1°ll let you know!’ 

“To all acquainted with the open, manly simplicity of character displayed by this 
part of our population, its members are the theme of uciversal praise; and, in- 
deed, what more can be said in their favour, than that they are little tainted with 
the vices so prominent among their parents! Drunkenness is almost unknown 
with them, and honesty proverbial ; the few of them that bave been convicted bav- 
ing acted under the bad auspices of their parents or relatives. They grow up tall 
and slender, like the Americans, and are generally remarkable for that Gothic pe- 
caliarity of fair hair and blue eyes which bas beeu noticed by other writers. Their 
complexions, when young, are of a reddish sallow, and they are for the most part 
easily distinguishable—even in more advanced years—frow those born in Eogland. 
. cheeks are not accompaniments of our climate, any more than thatof Ame- 
rica, where a blooming complexion will speedily draw upon you the observation, 
* You are from the old country, I see !” 


“The youths generally marry early, and do not seem to relish the system of con- 
cubinage so popular among their Sterling brethren here. In their amorous flirta- 
tons, I cannot find that they indulge in exchange of love tokens, mementos of 
roses, shreds of ribbons, broken sixpences, and the ike tender reminiscences, 
fashionable among the melting striplings of humble birth in England ; the only 
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approach to these antique customs witnessed by me, consisting of a hock of pickieg 
pork and a pound of sixpenny sugar, conveyed by way of sap to undermine the jm. 
pregnable fortress reared by the virtue of one of our Newgate nuns; but whether jn, 
accordance to colonial custom, or to minister to the lady’s refined penchant for such 
delicacies, I cannot take upon me to decide.” 


The phrases and the slang of St. Giles are common in the dictionary of the 
colony, and are even taken down in police examinations. The vicious Londyy 
mode of pronunciation has been engrafted on the children of the colonists, 
‘“‘ Very” is “ wery,” “veal” “ weal,” and “vinegar” “winegar.” English 
customs, Christmas carols, and Guy Faux mummeries are kept up even in 
Australasia. Milling matches and other debasing vices of the parent country, 
as it may be conjectured, are not wanting among a convict population. This, 
Mr. Justice Best will no doubt relish in support of his argument (an argument, 
however, not really his, being current long before he was born) that it im- 
proves our soldiers, and prevents the use of knives in settling disputes! 


In proof of the progress of this colony, let the writer speak : 


‘In December 1789, (one year from the foundation of the colony,) the jirst har- 
vest was reaped at Paramatta : in 1790, the jirst settler, James Ruse, took posses- 
sion of bis land: in 1791, twelve prisoners were located upon the Hawkesbury, 
who, in 1793, supplied twelve hundred bushels of corn to the public stores, bein 
the first purchase of colonial grain made by the government: in 1796, the frst play 
was performed: in 1803, the frst newspaper (Sydney Gazette) was printed ;—and 
the first suicide occurred in the same year by a man hanging bimself in jail: in 
1805, the first colonial vessel was built by Mr. James Underwood: in 18606, the 


first great Hawkesbury flood happened, wheat rising to eighty shillings per bushel, 


and bread to 2s. 9d. per pound, while a bushel of seed-maize realized the enormous 
sum of 7/.: in 1810 was the frst general muster of the population, stock, and cul- 
tivated land ; in this year, too, the firsé toll-gates were built, caterpillars first made 
their appearance, Sydney streets were regulated and named, weekly markets es- 
tablished there, and the frst public races instituted : in 1813, the first fair was held 
in the colony, at Paramatta : in 1817, the first bank (Sydney Bank) was established ; 
in 1818, the first crim. con. case tried : in 1820, first colonial tobacco sold : in 1825, 
frst book (* Busbby on Vineyards’) reviewed, (a premium for which review was 
given); in this year, too, the first breach of promise of marriage (Cox versus 
Payne) came before our colonial courts : in 1426, the first public concert was held.” 

Again : 

“ Here, where thirty-eight years ago not one civilized being disputed the domi- 
nion of the woods with their savage inhabitants, now forty thousand such exist, 
spread over an extent of country of two hundred square miles, having justice ad- 
ministered by civil and criminal courts ;—six separate courts of quarter sessions, 
and eleven separate benches of magistrates being instituted among them. Where, 
thirty-eight years ago, not a single European animal breathed, now upwards of 
200,000 sheep, upwards of 100,000 head of cattle, and many thousand horses and 
other animals destined for the support and pleasure of man, are peacefully grazing. 
Where, thirty-eight years ago, not an ear of grain was cultivated, we now see fifty 
thousand bushels advertised for—for the mere annual consumption of one of our 
distilleries ;—while four steam-mills, ten water-mills, eighteen windmills, and two 
horse-mills, furnish us with an abundance of excellent flour from our own wheat ; 
two very extensive distilleries, with several hundred thousand gallons annually of a 
pure spirit from our barley and maize; and thirteen breweries, with ale and beer 
from our various descriptions of colonial grain,—eight thousand hogsbeads being 
the average yearly amount of this wholesome beverage supplied to the public. — 

** On the site of Sydney alone what a change has been effected! Where, thirty- 
eight years ago, not a human hut was to be counted, nor the slightest hum of com- 
merce heard, we have now a city occupying a mile square, crowded with industri- 
ous citizens, and teeming with vehicles wheeling along the varied productions of the 
soil,—the market-dues for this traffic rentirg, the present year, at 840/. and the 
toll-gate dues at 1000/.:—the town containing twenty-two agents for the manage- 
ment of shipping affairs ; eleven auctioneers for expeditiously disposing of colonial 
and foreign wares ; a chamber of commerce to push forward and watch over Co 
lonial enterprise, effect insurances, and arbitrate in matters relating to shipping ; 
two flourishing banks, dividing forty per cent. on their advances ; and three news- 


papers, (one weekly, and two printed twice a week,) in one of which I counted 
one day 124 advertisements.” 
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The details. of the commerce and shipping are equally surprising. In 
1817 the New South Wales Bank was established. A large woollen manufac- 
tory, and various manufactures of the same kind by women, are carried on, 

supply clothing. Leather is tanned, ropes, twine, cloth, soap, saddlery, 
straw-hats, iron and brass goods, and numerous other trades, exist in the 
colony. With the vices of small communities 


. * Etiquette is, if possible, more studied among our fashionable circles than in those 
of London itself. If a lady makes a call, she must not attempt a repetition of it until 
it has been returned, on pain of being voted ignorant of due form. Morning visits, 
too, are made in the afternoon; afternoon calls near the hour of bed-time; while 
cards are ceremoniously left, and rules of precedence so punctiliously insisted on by 
some of our uliras, that the peace of the colony was placed in imminent jeopardy 
only a few years back, by the opening of a ball before the leading lady of the ton 
made her appearance ;—the hurricane being fortunately smoothed down at its out- 
set by the facetious master of the ceremonies assuring the indignant fair, that it 
was nothing more than the experiment of a few couples to try the spring of the new 
floor, and that they were still waiting her arrival to commence. 

«Dinners among the gentlemen,—followed up by tea or coffee, evening parties, 
and petifs soupés (to include the attendance of the ladies), are the usual routine 
here ;—dancing and music winding up the entertainments. The name-cards are 
elegantly printed by our colonial press, and sometimes such a fashionable intima- 
tion as ‘ Mrs. B. at Home’ brightens the gloom of our winter evenings.”’ 


Mr. Cunningham gives his testimony to the usefulness of the press in colo- 
nies, though at the close of his work he seems to qualify what he previously 
advanced. ‘Thus, notwithstanding the hatred and fulminations of every 
colonial “‘ Verres” against newspapers, 


“We have the ‘Sydney Gazette’ and ‘ Australian’ published twice a week, 
and the ‘ Monitor’ once a week ;—-the two former, at a charge of nine-peoce each 
paper, and the latter at the charge of a shilling. The former almost cquals in size 
the Morning Herald, and usually comprises a vast fund of colonial news, as well as 
interesting and entertaining advertisements: while the two latter are conducted with 
an ability of which few papers out of London can boast. Journals conducted by 
men of sound judgment and ability are certainly vast acquisitions to any new co- 
lony, aud such, in the ‘ Australian’ and ‘ Monitor,’ we undoubtedly possess. 
All these journals average from seventy to eighty advertisements in their pages, 
and have an average circulation of 650 impressions each, or a total of 3250 im- 
pressions weekly. No duty is levied by way of stamps, or on advertisements, 
the charge for three insertions of eight tines in the ‘ Monitor’ being seven shillings 
—and of fifty lines, one guinea. Our colonial Almanack is a most useful and 
excellent little work, which no settler ought to be without,—since it contains 
short but valuable treatises on colonial farming and gardening ; the periods for 
planting, sowing, and reaping the various local productions ; the usual state of the 
weather throughout the year; the rates of ferries and tolls, and convenient money - 
tables. A good practical treatise on the vine has lately issued from our press; 
while a history of the colony, a treatise on sheep-husbandry, a diary of travels in 
the interior, and two volumes of poems, (one by Mr. Tompson, a young Austra- 
lian, and the other consisting of birth-day odes, songs, and jeux d’esprit, by our ve- 
nerable laureate Mr. Michael Robinson,) are all about to appear. In fact, printing 
is now executed here very neatly, as our newspapers (to go no farther) manifest.” 


~ The twenty-fifth letter or chapter is devoted to a detail of circumstances 
relative to the government of the colony. It pr ‘that Governor Mac- 
quarie placed emancipated individuals of good character and the emigrants 
upon a footing, in their privileges and eligibility to offices and honours. He 
invited them to his table alike, and with that sound discretion which does 
honour to his judgment, made no invidious distinctions between them and 
those whom inclination or poverty had caused to locate themselves in the 
colony. On the departure of Governor Macquarie, the emancipated indivi- 
duals were never noticed by the governor, and a feud was created. They 
thus became a stigmatized race ; of the bad policy of which proceeding no one 
can doubt. The emancipated persons were not allowed to sit on juries, and 
on their being anxious to remove the disability, both emigrants and emanci- 
pists were excluded, and naval and military officers appointed to form them 
im criminal courts: a very objectionable body in cases where the subject 
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and the government might be at issue. In such an infant establishment, the 
decision might be committed to a bench of two or three civilians, a pointed 
as judges from home, without any jury at all, much more satisfactori] 
‘The very rules and practices of martial service disqualify the mind r 
judging in civil cases ; such courts can be little other than courts-martial. [t 
is, however, a question of great difficulty to decide, and the free emigrant 
has in this respect the worst of it, for the summary proceeding of a court. 
martial would be the best for unemancipated convict offenders. Emancipated 
individuals of property, and a good character of long standing, ought in fair. 
ness to be on a footing with the emigrants, and must ultimately be placed 
so. It is curious enough to note the degrees marked by the emancipists even 
among themselves. A pure emancipist is one whose conduct has never sub. 
jected him to legal censure since his residence in the eolony, and he cau- 
tiously proscribes his brethren who may have ever incurred it, no matter how 
long ago; while the emigrant will suffer neither of these classes to sully the 
purity of his table-linen! It requires the firmness and good example of 
an enlightened governor to change this system of caste. 

‘« If this is to continue to be a place for the reformation as well as for the pu- 
nishment of criminals, why keep these quondam criminals a proscribed race after 
reformation has obviously taken full effect, and their time has been served, or their 
pardon awarded? It isa piece of gross impolicy as well as great injustice to do 
so; because, by morally elevating a maa in society, and infusing into him a proper 
pride and respect for himself, you secure him in a great measure against the future 
commission of crime ;—for who is there imbued with a due degree of personal 
pride, and who values the character he has acquired in society, that will readily be 
guilty of a base action ?—The calling this colony a colony for reform, is a mere 
bugbear, as long as the reformed continue to be marked as a race of outcasts. | 
see no reason whatever for excluding a man who has been once convicted from any 
office the unconvicted now enjoy here, when his period of punishment is completed 
and his conduct has been deserving. How obvious are the good effects which 


would naturally arise from his admission to equality! A greater inducement | 


would be thus held out to those already commencing reformation to persevere— 
while the still depraved would feel urged onward toward a salutary change, seeing 
those who had been as criminal as themselves now restored to honest society, and 
becoming as useful as they had before been pernicious. 

** This system of exclusion is in fact practised to an extent which few in England 
would believe :—the poacher, political offender, and thief, being all looked upon as 
equally degraded. Nor is any difference held to exist between the blackest crimes 
and the most venial offences, The man who stole to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
or was excited thereto by sudden temptation,—the hardened rogue proud of his 
hundred crimes,—and the bashful booby Cushing for his solitary one, are all looked 
upon alike, and treated alike too.”’ 


And again— 

*¢ Our emancipist body, in honest truth, forms the most useful and enterprising 
portion of our community ;—all the distilleries, nearly all the breweries, and the 
greater portion of the mills and various manufactories, being owned by them; 
while they have never, so far as | can learn, disgraced themselves by engaging in 
any of the smuggling transactions, whereby many of those who came out under the 
proud title of free men have tarnished their reputation. Several of our most respect- 
able merchants hare told me, that in the numerous matters of business wherein they 
have been concerned with the emancipists, their conduct has always proved most 
honourable, though some here will endeavour to detract from this praise, by saying 
that their principles have suffered no change, the terror of the law and self-interest 
alone keeping them honest. This | hold to be anilliberal and unwortby suspicion : 
—and if otherwise, what retains nineteen-twentieths of mankind in the paths of 
honesty but these two identical things ?—honest principle often taking a harlequin 
leap from the breasts of even the nearest friends when property is thrown as a bone 
of contention among them. As long as people can gain more by a sort of decent 
roguery, than by open unqualified honesty, (without their neck or their future ioter- 
ests being endangered,) they seldom scruple much. Honesty is, in fact, as much an 
acquired habit as a fixed principle; and by our qguondam rogues getting into this habit, 
like all acquired habits, whether good or bad, it will not be very readily thrown off. 


This is unimpeachably just, and proves Mr. Cunningham to be a man of 
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im ity, discernment, and principle. The twenty-sixth letter is well 
worthy the attention of our colonial secretary. 

The chapter on convict servants sheuld be attentively read by all who in- 
tend emigrating to Australia. Convict labour so easily attained, is an ad- 
vantage in favour of the colony far overbalancing the ideal disadvantage of 
its distance from the parent country. It is satisfactory to find that the great 
body of convicts turn out good servants. We infinitely prefer the plan of 
banishing the refractory offenders of the colony to Port Macquarie, to that 
adopted by the chiefjmagistrate of Van Diemen’s land towards runaways, which 
js too vicious in principle even for a convict government. But perhaps the 
most valuable part of Mr. Cunningham’s work is that which relates to con- 
victs on their passage out,—to their conduct and stratagems, their profligate 
hypocrisy, and the measures which should be adopted in managing them, Of 
aconvict ship, under the author’s superintendence, we are favoured with 
some curious anecdotes, as for example: 


‘* Some of the literary characters occasionally write slang journals of proceedings 
during the passage ; and although I never openly sanctioned this, yet | never made 
any attempts to put the practice down, as 1 had sometimes the means thereby of 
hearing, at second hand, of the malpractices going on. ‘ Three peters cracked and 
frisked,’* made a frequent opening of the morning's log, when referring to the sprees 
of the preceding night, until the institution of the lamp threw a light on such 
transactions: while in one | read this touching observation, penned on gliding past 
the scene of many of the author’s former joyous freaks,—‘ Passed Margate,—but 
could not fancy myself on board a hoy /” Sometimes they act plays, with a screen 
of blankets for the drop-scene, getting together remnants of stolen toggery to deck 
out their persons with; soot, chalk, red-paint, and flake white, being employed to 
polish off their complexions. A friend of mine (surgeon of a convict-ship), in 
passing across the stage as the performance was about to commence, happened to 
inquire the name of it: ‘ Oh, sir, the Forty Thieves,’ was the response of the face- 
tious rogue next him. ‘ It is well chosen then,’ replied my friend, ‘ as you cannot 
be at a loss for actors.’ 

‘¢ Sometimes, too, they hold regular Old-Bailey sessions, and try individuals in 
exquisite mock-heroic style. Another friend of mine, who had the heavy charge of 
three hundred and seventy-two, happening to be a little short-sighted, glided dis- 
respectfully one day into the very middle of the court, with his hat on; and no 
doubt felt most awkward on finding himself in such offensive trim in the awful 

resence of the chief justice of England, perched upon a three-legged stvol, with a 
bed under him for a cushion—a patchwork quilt round him for a robe of oftice— 
and a huge swab combed over his dignified head and shoulders in lieu of a wig. 
Barristers, with blankets round them for gowns, pleaded eloquently the causes they 
were engaged in, brow-beating and cross-questioning the witnesses according to 
the best-laid-down rules, and chicanery of law; while the culprit stood quaking in 
the dock, surrounded by the traps of office, awed by the terrific frowns which the 
indignant judge every now and then cast upon him, when the evidence bore hard 
upon the case.” 


The uselessness of endeavouring to introduce an attention to religious du- 
ties in the convict ships is clearly shown. 


‘If mewing the women up in Penitentiaries seldom produces any other than 
Mere outward show, too great severity observed at the outset here is rather preju- 
dicial than otherwise. ‘Those who have been most strictly kept under during the 
voyages to New South Wales, have invariably turned out the worst, for a time at 
least. The wild buoyancy of their dispositions being bridled by the severe restraints 
imposed upon them, they were like wanton colts loosened from the stall when they 

, and in the fulness of their delight on being at last freed from the galling 
yoke, broke out into all manner of extravagancies.”’ 

The airs, hypocrisy, and tricks of the female convicts are proofs that se- 
— from each other is necessary to effect a change in their conduct. 

he fate of religious tracts, and the use of “ Margaret Stewart's letter,” 
show how artfully the well-meaning may be tricked by the chicanery of these 
criminals. Mr. Cunningham exhibits a deep practical knowledge of human 





* In English, three chests broken and robbed. 
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nature in the following pas . We think the earliest possible moment 
they can be landed in Australia gives the earliest chance of reformation, 


** Women are in fact one of the best and most patriotic consignments that could 
be sent out to our rising country. Even furthering a few shiploads of volunteer; 
from the streets of overgrown towas in Britain would benetit greatly our convict 
community ;—benefit also the places from whence they might be despatched ; anq 
benefit the wretched creatures themselves, by enabling them to begin « new and 
useful life in another country. 

‘* The inauspicious issue of the experimental mission of the Twelve Aposties* 
some years back has, | fear, operated against future speculations of this kind; a 
goodly proportion of that chosen band having been found in a matronly way (hang. 
ing in a sort of sentimental love-trance round the necks of the sympathizing tars) 
by the reverend inspector who visited them on arrival, to certify as to their high 
state of moral improvement. But even admitting the worst in this case, still the 
situation of these unfortunates must be now out of all comparison superior to their 
former debased condition in England; while the colony cannot but have profited 
by such an acquisition as twelve young healthy females, destined perhaps to become 
mothers of virtuous families, and thus to increase the amount of our industrious po- 
pulation, Their sudden prolifickness doubtless arises partly from change of climate 
producing a corresponding change in constitution, but may chiefly be ascribed to 
an alteration of havits. The same effect we see coming into play among the street- 
perambulators in England, since it became fashionable to renovate their constitu- 
tions by short sentences to wholesome prison diet, and the wholesome discipline of 
the tread-mill. The fruitful effects of these measures most of the parishes frequent- 
ed by such damsels can abundantly testify. The facetious clergyman of a maau- 
facturing village in the North seemed to understand this matter well also :—no 
illegitimate children had been for a long while forthcoming in the parish, till 
change of times caused a dispersion of the manufacturing establishment, when a 
sudden fecundity ensued. A worthy elder, shocked at the scandal of such a nu- 
merous illegal progeny being all * on the stocks’ at once, waited on his pastor to 
condole upon the subject, and take steps to avert, as he deemed it, the ‘ increasing 


depravity,’—but was checked by his reverend friend pulling him gently by the: 


sleeve, and whispering in his ear, ‘ No, no, James, no, no: instead of viewing such 
as tokens of increasing depravity, I hail them, James, as the first signs of returning 
morality.” So we may say of our female exiled population ; pointing to the fine 
and numerous families which they rear as triumphant proofs of their moral regene- 
ration.” 

We could follow the author much farther with pleasure. His work is the 
most useful we have seen on the subjects of which it treats. It is practical, 
and will afford numerous hints for managing the depraved individuals who 
fall under the sentence of the law. It is amusing to the general reader, and 
absolutely necessary for the emigrant to be possessed of. Above all, the phi- 
losopher, casting a glance into the future, contemplates there the march of 
events in the formation of empires from the punishment of criminals, watches 
good coming out of evil, sees the benefits resulting to his country from 
making the “ unproductive” offscourings of its population “ produstive,” 
and acknowledges the truism inculeated by Mr. Cunningham, that at home 
a culprit stands no chance of reform ; “ when once his fair name is blasted, 
he becomes in England an outcast from honest society, is looked upon with a 
suspicious eye, and his misdeeds thrown in his teeth.” Self-defence, nay, 
the very law of self-preservation must make him who would willingly re- 
form, fling himself among the dishonest and debased, and proceed to reite- 
rated offences. In New South Wales, it can only be the incorrigible and 
really abandoned who continue,in vicious courses; and on landing these, 
persons in authority need little discrimination to separate the two classes 
and deal them their due. We have not space for farther observation, save 
to express our exultation at the honest glory this system of colonization has, 
and will in future ages reflect upon our country. 


——_— 





* Twelve unfortunate girls, who had been sent out by some religious society to 
get either places or husbands in New South Wales. They were so named by the 
sailors, 
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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR.—NO. XVI. 


Lord Norbu ry. 


Turee remarkable incidents have lately taken place. Lord Nor- 
bury, in testimony of his long and numerous services, has been created 
an earl, Lord Plunket has sunk into his successor, and Lord Manners 
took his leave amidst a strong odour of onions, and the tears of the 
irish Bar. I had intended to make these three events the groundwork 
of the present article; for Lord Plunket’s first appearance on the stage 
from which Lord Norbury had just made his exit—his wan and de- 
jected aspect, which was, as much as his intellect, in contrast with that of 
Lis predecessor—the melancholy smile which superseded his habitually 
haughty and sardonic expression—the exultation of his antagonists at 
seeing him descend from his recent elevation, and the sympathy which 
the liberal portion of the Bar felt in what was considered as his fall, 
presented a scene of deep and extraordinary interest. It was also my 
purpose (inasmuch as no reasonable expectation can be entertained 
that a new edition of Rose and Beattie will afford an opportunity of 
attaching, by way of appendix to those immortal records of judicial 
wisdom, a report of Lord Manners’s last judgment upor. himself) to pre- 
serve some account of his lordship’s final adjudication upon his own 
merits, and to commemorate the tear that fell upon that pathetic occa- 
sion from the ‘‘ Outalissi” of the Four Courts— 


* The first, the last, the only tear 
That Peter Henchey shed:” 

—but I find that the first of the incidents to which I have referred, to- 
gether with an account of the progress of Lord Norbury through the 
various parts which he performed in the political theatre, from his first 
entrance as “an Irish gentleman” in the House of Commons, to his 
exit as a jester from the bench, will occupy so much space, that I 
must confine myself to the biography of his Lordship; which, however 
little it may be instructive, will not, I think, be found unamusing, and 
falls within the scope of the articles on the Irish Bar. 

In the account given by Sir Pertinax Macsycophant of his rise and 
progress in the world, he states that his only patrimony was a piece of 
parental advice, which stood him in lieu of an estate. I have heard it 
said, that Lord Norbury, in detailing the circumstances which attended 
his original advancement in life, generally commenced the narrative of 
his adventures with a death-bed scene of a peculiarly Irish character. 
His father, a gentleman of a respectable Protestant family in the 
county of Tipperary, called him in his last moments to his side, and 
after stating that, in order to sustain the ancient and venerable name of 
Toler in its dignity, he had devised the estate derived from a sergeant 
(not at law) to his eldest son, the old Cromwellian drew from under his 
pillow a case of silver-mounted pistols, and, delivering this ‘‘ donatio 
mortis causd,” charged him never to omit exhibiting the promptitude 
of an Trish gentleman, in resorting to these forensic and parliamentary 
instruments of advancement. The family acres having gone to the 

t brother, our hero proceeded with his specific legacy, well oiled 

primed, to Dublin, having no other fortune than the family pistols, 
and a couple of hundred pounds, when he was called in the year 1770 
Nov. 1827.—VOL. XX. NO. LXXXIIL 24 
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to the Bar. ‘The period is so remote, that no account of his earlier ex. 
ploits, beyond that of his habitual substitution of the canons of chivalry 
for those of law, has remained. With cne of his contemporaries, the 
late Sir Frederick Flood, | was acquainted, and I have heard that 
eminent person, whom the intellectual aristocracy of Wexford sent to 
supply the place of Mr. Fuller in the British House of Commons, oc. 
casionally expatiate on the feats which he used to perform with Lord 
Norbury, with something of the spirit with which Justice Shallow re- 
cords his achievements at Clement’s Inn. ‘Oh the mad days that I 
have spent,” Sir Frederick used to say, “and to think that so many of 
my old acquaintance are dead!” The details, however, of his narra- 
tions have escaped me. 1 had calculated that, as he was a strict dis. 
ciple of Abernethy (except when he dined out), he would have equalled 


Cornaro in longevity; but being as abstemious in his dress as in his _ 


diet, and having denied himself the luxury of an exterior integument, 
Sir Frederick coughed himself, a couple of winters since, unexpectedly 
away. Iam therefore unable to resort to any of Lord Norbury’s ori- 
ginal companions, for an authentic account of the first developement 
of his genius at the Irish Bar. If that bar had been constituted as it 
is at present, at the period when Lord Norbury was called, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how he could have succeeded. _Destitute of knowledge, 
with a mind which, however shrewd and sagacious in the perception 
of his own interests, was unused to consider, and was almost incapable 
of comprehending any legal proposition, he could never have risen to 
any sort of eminence, where perspicuity or erudition was requisite for 
success. But the qualifications for distinction, at the time when Lord 
Norbury was called, were essentially different from what they are at 
present. Endowed with the lungs of Stentor, and a vivacity of tempe- 
rament which sustained him in all the turbulence of Irish Nisi Prius, and 
superadding to his physical attributes for noise and bluster, a dauntless 
determination, he obtained some employment ia those departments of his 
profession, in which merits of the kind were at that time of value. His 
elder brother, Danic!, was elected member for the county of Tipperary, 
which brought him into connexion with Government ; but, besides his 
brother's vote, he is reported to have intimated to the ministry, that 
upon all necessary occasions his life should be at their service. The 
first exploit from which his claims upon the gratitude of the local ad- 
ministration of the country were chiefly derived, was the “putting 
down,” to use the technical phrase, of Mr. Napper Tandy. The latter 
was a distinguished member of the Whig Club, and was a tribune of 
the people. 

Tandy had set up great pretensions to intrepidity, but, having come 
into collision with Lord Norbury, manifested so little alacrity in ac- 
cepting the ready tender which was made to him by that intrepid 
loyalist, that the latter was considered to have gained a decided supe- 
riority. Napper Tandy remained lingering on the threshold of the 
arena, while the prize-fighter of the ministers rushed into it at once, 
and brandished his sword amidst the applauses of that party, of which 
he was thenceforward the champion. The friends of Napper Tandy 


accounted for his tardiness in calling on Lord Norbury, (who declared 
his willingness to meet him in half an hour,) by referring it to an ap- 
prehension that the House of Commons would interfere ; but it seems 
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probable that the patriot of the hour set a higher estimate upon his ex- 
istence than it merited, while Lord Norbury rated himself at his real’ 
value, and did not “ set his life at a pin’s fee.” After this affair, which 
mainly contributed to the making of his fortunes, the minister deter- 
mined to turn the principal talent which he appeared to possess, and of 
which he had given so conspicuous a proof, to farther account. In the 
Irish House of Commons, the government party, when hard pressed, 
converted the debate into a sort of sanguinary burletta, in which Lord 
Norbury, then Sergeant Toler, and Sir Boyle Roche, of blunderin 

memory, were their favourite performers. When Grattan had lanited 
the House of Commons, and succeeded in awakening some recollections 
of public virtve in that corrupt and prostituted assembly, or when Mr, 
Pousonby, the leader of the Whig aristocracy, had by his clear and 
simple exposition of the real interests of the country, brought a reluc- 
tant conviction of their duty to those who were most interested in 
shutting it out, finding themselves unequal to cope in eloquence with 
the one, or in argument with the other, the government managers pro- 
duced Sir Boyle Roche and Sergeant Toler upon the scene. On Grat- 
tan the experiment of bullying was not tried, for his firmness was too 
well known. Sir Boyle was therefore appointed to reply to him, as his 
absurdities were found to be useful in restoring the House to that moral 
tone, from which the elevating declamation of the greatest speaker of 
his time had for a moment raised them. Under the influence of Sir 
Boyle’s blunders, which were in part intended, the Irish legislators re- 
covered their characteristic pleasantry, and “made merry of a nation’s 
woes ;” while Sergeant Toler, who almost equalled Sir Boyle in ab- 
surdity, and was more naturally, because he was involuntarily extra- 
vagant, played his part, and was let loose upon Mr. Ponsonby, whose 
nerves were of a delicate organisation, with singular effect. That 
eminent statesman had made a speech, recommending Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and other collateral measures, as the cnly means of rescuing 
Ireland from the ruin which impended over her. He was always re- 
markable for the dignified urbanity of his manners, and in the speech 
to which Sergeant Toler replied, scarcely any man but Toler could 
have found materials for personal vituperation. ‘The English reader 
will be able to form some idea of the system on which the debates of the 
Irish House of Commons were carried on, and to estimate Lord Nor- 
bury’s powers of minacious oratory, from the following extract from 
the parliamentary debates. ‘ What was it come to, that in the Irish 
House of Commons they should listen to one of their own members de- 
grading the character of an Irish gentleman by language which was 
fitted but for hallooing a mob? Had he heard a man uttering out of 
those doors such language as that by which the honourable gentleman 
had violated the decorum of parliament, he would have seized the 
ruffian by the throat, and dragged him to the dust! What were the 
House made of, who could listen in patience to such abominable senti- 
ments ?—sentiments, thank God ! which were acknowledged by no class 
ofmen in this country, except the execrable and infamous nest of 
traitors, who were known by the name of United Irishmen, who gat 
brooding in Belfast over their discontents and treasons, and from whose 
publications he could trace, word for word, every expression the honour- 
able gentleman had used.” — Trish Parliamentary Debates, Feb. 1797, 
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Of this fragment of vituperation Mr. Ponsonby took no notice; and 
the object of the orator was attained, in securing himself a new title 
to the gratitude of those who kept a band of bravoes hired in their 
service, and could not have selected a more appropriate instrument 
than Lord Norbury for the purposes of intimidation. To his personal 
courage, or rather recklessness of the lives of others as well as his own, 
he is chiefly indebted for his promotion. It was the leading trait of his 
eharacter, and, prevailing over his extravagance, invested him with a 
sort of spurious respectability. In the manifestations of that spirit, 
which had become habitual, he has persevered to the last ; and even since 
he has been a Chief-Justice has betrayed his original tendency to settle 
matters after the old Irish fashion, at the distance of twelve paces. He 
has more than once intimated to a counsel, who was pressing him too 
closely with a Bill of Exceptions, that he would not seek shelter be- 
hind the bench, or merge the gentleman in the Chief-Justice ; and, 
when a celebrated senator charged him with having fallen asleep ona 
trial for murder, he is reported to have declared that he would resign, 
in order to demand satisfaction, as “that Scotch Broom (Brougham) 
wanted nothing so much as an Irish sfick.” 

In the year 1798, Lord Norbury was his Majesty’s Solicitor-general, 
His services to Government had been hitherto confined to the display 
of ferocious rhetoric in the House of Commons, of which I have quoted 
a specimen. ‘The civil disturbances of the country offered a new field 
to his genius, and afforded him an opportunity of accumulating his 
claims upon the gratitude of the crown, which could not have found a 
more zealous, and, | will even add, a more useful servant during the 
rebellion. If the juries before whom the hordes who were charged with 
high treason were put upon their trial, had been either scrupulous or 
reluctant, if any questions of effectual difficulty could have arisen, and 
the forms of the law could have been used with any chance of success 
in the defence of the prisoners, if justice had not rushed with eagerness 
through every impediment, and broken all ceremony down, such a So- 
licitor-general as Lord Norbury would have been an inapplicable and in- 
efficient instrument ; but the evidence of informers was generally so di- 
rect and simple, and so strong was the impatience of juries to precipitate 
themselves to a conviction, all niceties and technicalities of the law were 
so utterly disregarded, and it was so little requisite that the conductors 
of Government prosecutions should possess either acuteness or know- 
ledge, that Lord Norbury’s faculties were quite equal to the discharge 
of his official duty, while they were in happy adaptation to the moral 
character of the public tribunals, and the exigency of the time. 
To strike terror into the people was the great object to be attained, 
and Lord Norbury had many qualifications for the purpose. He 
stood in a court of justice, not only as the servant of his sovereign, 
but as the representative, in some measure, of the powerful Cromwel- 
lian aristocracy to which his family belonged, and in whose prejudices 
and passions he himself vehemently participated. His whole bearing 
and aspect breathed a turbulent spirit of domination. His voice was 
deep and big; and in despite of the ludicrous associations connect 
with his character, when it rolled the denunciations of infuriated power 
through the court, derived from the terrible intimations which it con 
veyed, an awful and appalling character. He did not indeed cease 
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utter absurdity, but his orations were fraught with a kind of truculent 
bombast—a sort of sanguinary ‘“‘ fee, fa, fum!” while the dilation of 
his nostrils, and the fierceness of his look, expressed, if I may so say, 
the scent of a traitor’s blood. In his moments of excitation (and he is 
capable of ascending beyond the level of ordinary feeling and dis- 
course) his spirit was strongly roused, and his countenance, swelled as 
it was with passion, and stained with a dark red, became the image of 
his intellect and of his sensibility. His eyes were inflamed with a fero- 
cious loyalty, and the consciousness of unbounded power ; and while 
they glared on the wretches who stood pale and trembling at the bar, 
or were fixed in defiance on the counsel for the prisoner, assisted, with 
their savage glare, the canons of extermination which the orator was 
laying down. A certain trick of expanding his cheeks, and swelling 
them with wind, which he puffed importantly off, set off his tem- 
pestuous adjurations, and made him look as if he were blowing all 
mercy and compunction away. ‘Thus he was every way well adapted 
to his terrible task. Nor was he less qualified, when, in his capacity 
of Solicitor-general, he was put on the commission, and went as a 


‘ Judge of assize. Much of the same demeanour and deportment was 


erved on the bench, where the red robes in which he was arrayed 
heightened the impression which his face, voice, and figure, were cal- 
culated to produce. There was, however, this difference, that his spi- 
rit of buffoonery became more conspicuous upon the bench. It should 
not, however, be too hastily concluded that his love of drollery in any 
degree disquaiified him for the exercise of the judicial functions. On 
the contrary, his merits as a jester were among his most useful and 
efficient attributes as a judge. He was fanciful or turgid, just as the 
occasion required. In his addresses to the jury, he was as swollen 
with exaggerated loyalty as the gravest supporter of Protestant As- 
eendency could have desired; while during the rest of the trial, he 
put on a demeanour of heedless hilarity, which indicated the little value 
which he attached to the life of an insurgent, and taught the populace 
at what rate human breath was estimated in his court. ‘The effect of 
the tortures of Macbriar, in ‘‘ Old Mortality,” is greatly heightened by 
the merriment with which the Duke of Lauderdale exclaims, ‘ He will 
make an old proverb good, for he'll scarce ride to-day though he has 
had his boots on.”’ I do not, however, believe that the indifference for 
human life which was indicated by Lord Norbury’s judicial mirth, was at 
all studied or systematic, or the result of cruelty of disposition. He is 
naturally of a gay and pleasant cast of mind ; and it is, I fancy, impos- 
sible for him to keep ludicrous notions out. It is also but justice to him 
to add, that his jokes were not, like the Duke of Lauderdale’s, at the 
expense of the prisoner who stood aghast and dismayed before him; and 
if they showed that he did not entertain any very profound sense of the 
awfulness of the transition to another state of existence, still, as they 
were not directed to the culprit at the bar, his witticisms gave no indi- 
cations of any natural savageness of heart, from which I believe him to 
be wholly free. His imagination was hurried away by some whimsical 
idea, and the moment a grotesque image presented itself, or a fantas- 
tical anecdote was recalled to his recollection, he could not keep it in, 
but let it involuntarily escape upon the court. But these vagaries 
did not render the administration of justice in his hands less terrific ; 
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and while he himself gave way to the merriment which he could not 
restrain, the countenances of the crowds with which the public tribunals 
were filled, in their fearful expression as well as their ghastly colour, 
exhibited an awful contrast with his own. He could, indeed, with 
impunity indulge in those judicial antics amidst the assemblaye of 
pallid wretches by whom he was surrounded ; when it might be justly 
said, in reference to them and to the moral expression of his visaye 
and its complexion, ‘‘ Cum tot palloribus sufficeret szevus iste vultus, 
atque rubor, quo se contra pudorem muniebat.” In his charges, too, 
he made ample compensation for the conundrums with which he inter- 
rupted the examination of witnesses ; for he threw off in an instant the 
character of a jester, resumed the terrors of his deep and denunciating 
voice, and turning to the prisoners, spoke of that eternity to which he 
was about to despatch them, with an awfulness and colemnity which 
justified Lord Clare, who objected to bis being created a Chief-Justice, 
in recommending that he should enter the church, and be made a 
bishop. 

The proposition that those brows, on which the black cap had been 
so frequently and so conspicuously displayed, should be invested with 
a mitre, did credit to Lord Clare, who, with all his partiality for the 
church, was more solicitous for the dignity of the judicial than the 
episcopal bench; and had his suggestion been adopted, Lord Norbury, 
attired in Jawn, would have proved an agreeable accession to the House 
of Lords, and while he relieved the tedium of many a weary debate 
with his pious jokes and his holy merriment, he would in all likelihood 
have looked as appropriate a successor of the apostles as their Lord- 
ships of Ossory or Kilmore. If he had been created Archbishop of 
Dublin, what a spirit of good-humour would have been infused into 
our polemics; how many a sacred jest would have sparkled in his 
jovial and Jaughter-stirring homilies! We should have been spared a 
fierce and unprovoked aggression on the religion of the people, and 
should never have seen a barbed and envenomed arrow shot {rom be- 
hind the altar, in the shape of a wanton and virulent antithesis. Lord 
Norbury officiating as Archbishop of Dublin, presents a pleasant pic- 
ture to the mind, and of a character as truly Christian as the reality 
affords. Unfortunately, however, Lord Clare was overruled ; and 
Lord Norbury, having been created a peer, was, on the resignation of 
Lord Carleton, raised to the Chief-Justiceship of the Common Pleas. 
For some time the terrors which had attended him during the rebellion, 
continued to be associated with his name; but at length the recollec- 
tions of the civil commotions in which he had played so remarkable a 
part, began to subside—his energy in the cause of Government was 
forgotten—none but the ridiculous points of his character stood out in 
any very considerable prominence, and he lost even that species of 
respect which results from fear. He was Chief-Justice of the Common 
Pleas from the year 1800, and diligently employed the whole of that 
period in earning the reputation which he at length succeeded in 
establishing through the empire. “ Lord Norbury’s last joke” has long 
been the ordinary title to a pleasant paragraph in the English news- 
papers: but it is right to add, in his vindication, that much has been 
attributed to him which does not belong to him; and many a dealer in 
illegitimate wit, who was ashamed of acknowledging his own produc- 
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tioas, Jaid bis spurious offSpring at his Lordship’s door... As ‘he so 
essentially contributed to the amusement of the public, he gradually 
grew into the general favour, and was held in something like the re- 
verence which is entertained by the upper galleries for an eminent 
actor of farce. His performances at Nisi Prius were greatly prefer- 
able, in the decline ot the Dublin stage, to any theatrical exhibition ; 
and, as he drew exceedingly full houses, Mr. Jones began to look at 
him with some jealousy, and is said to have been advised by Mr, Ser- 
geant Gould, who had a share of 3565/. 5s. 63d. in Crow-street Theatre, 
to file a bill for an injunction against the Chief-Justice, for an infringe- 
ment of his patent. Lord Norbury was at the head of an excellent 
company. ‘The spirit of the judge extended itself naturally enough to 
the counsel ; and men who were grave and considerate every where 
else, threw off all soberness and propriety, and became infected with 
the habits of the venerable manager of the court, the moment they 
entered the Common Pleas. His principal performers were Messrs. 
Grady, Wallace, O’Connel, and Gould, who instituted a sort of rivalry 
in uproar, and played against each other. With such a judge, and 
such auxiliaries to co-operate with him, some idea may be formed of 
the attractions which were held out to that numerous class who have no 
fixed occupation, and by whom, in the hope of Jaughing hunger away, 
the Four Courts are frequented in Dublin, Long before Lord Norbury 
took his seat, the galleries were densely filled with faces strangely 
expressive of idleness, haggardness, and humour. At about eleven his 
Lordship’s registrar, Mr. Peter Jackson, used to slide in with an offi- 
cial leer; and a little after Lord Norbury entered with a grotesque 
waddle, and, having bowed to the Bar, cast his eyes round the court. 
Perceiving a full house, an obvious expression of satisfaction pervaded 
his countenance; and if he saw any of his acquaintance of a noble 
family, such as John Claudius Beresford, who had a good deal of time 
on his hands, in the crowd, he ordered the tipstaff to make way for 
him, and in order, I presume, to add to the dignity of the proceedings, 
placed him beside himself on the bench. While the jury were swear- 
ing, he either nodded familiarly to most of them, occasionally observ- 
ing, ‘* A most respectable man ;” or, if the above-mentioned celebrated 
member of the house of Curraghmore chanced to be next him, was en- 
gaged in so pleasant a vein of whispering, that it was conjectured, from 
the heartiness of his laugh, that he must have been talking of the re- 
creations of the Riding-house, and the amusements of 1798. The 
junior counsel having opened the pleadings, Lord Norbury generally 
exclaimed, “ A very promising young man! Jackson, what is that 
young gentleman’s name ?”—‘ Mr. ——, my Lord.”—* What, of the 
County of Cork ?—I knew it by his air. Sir, you are a gentleman of 
very high pretensions, and | protest that I have never heard the many 
counts stated in a more dignified manner in all my life: 1 hope I shall 
find you, like the paper before me, a Daily Freeman in my court.” 
Having despatched the junior, whom he was sure to make the luckless, 
but sometimes not inappropriate victim of his encomiums, he suffered 
the leading counsel to proceed. As he was considered to have a strong 
bias towards the plaintiff, experimental attornies brought into the Com- 
mon Pleas the very worst and most discreditable adventures in litiga- 
tion... The statement of the ceas, therefore, gencrally discloscad! some 
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paltry ground of action, which, however, did not prevent his Lordship ’ 
from exclaiming in the outset, ‘‘ A very important action indeed! If 
you make out your facts in evidence, Mr. Wallace, there will be serious 
matter for the jury.” ‘The evidence was then produced; and the wit- 
nesses often consisted of wretches vomited out of stews and cellars, 
whose emaciated and discoloured countenances showed their want and 
their depravity, while their watchful and working eyes intimated that 
mixture of sagacity and humour by which the lower order of Irish attes. 
tators is distinguished. ‘They generally appeared in coats and breeches, 
the external decency of which, as they were hired for the occasion, 
was ludicrously contrasted with the ragged and filthy shirt, which Mr, 
Henry Deane Grady, who was well acquainted with ‘ the inner man” 
of an Irish witness, though not without repeated injunctions to unbut- 
ton, at last compelled them to disclose. The cross-examinations of 
this gentleman were admirable pieces of the most serviceable and 
dexterous extravagance. He was the Scarron of the Bar; and few 
of the most practised and skilful of the horde of perjurers whom he 
was employed to encounter, could successfully withstand the exceed- 
ingly droll and comical scrutiny through which he forced them to pass, 
He had a sort of “ Hail fellow, well met!” manner with every varlet, 
which enabled him to get into his heart and core, until he had com- 
pletely turned him inside out, and excited such a spirit of mirth that 
the knave whom he was uncovering, could not help joining in the mer- 
riment which the detection of his villany had produced. Lord Norbury, 
however, when he saw Mr. Grady pushing the plaintiff to extremities, 
used to come to his aid, and rally the broken recollections of the witness. 
This interposition called the defendant's counsel into stronger action, 
and they were as vigorously encountered by the counsel on the other side. 
Interruption created remonstrance; remonstrance called forth retort; 
retort generated sarcasm ; and at length voices were raised so loud, and 
the blood of the forensic combatants was so warmed, that a general 
scene of confusion, to which Lord Norbury most amply contributed, 
took place. The uproar gradually increased till it became tremendous ; 
and, to add to the tumult, a question of law, which threw Lord Nor- 
bury’s faculties into complete chaos, was thrown into the conflict. Mr. 
Grady and Mr, O’Connel shouted upon one side, Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Gould upon the other, and at last, Lord Norbury, the witnesses, the 
counsel, the parties, and the audience, were involved in one universal 
riot, in which it was difficult to determine whether the laughter of the 
audience, the exclamations of the parties, the protestations of the wit- 
nesses, the cries of the counsel, or the bellowing of Lord Norbury, 
predominated. At length, however, his Lordship’s superiority of 
lungs prevailed ; and, like Holus in his cavern, (of whom, with his 
puffed cheeks and inflamed visage, he would furnish a painter with a 
model,) he shouted his stormy subjects into peace. These scenes re- 
peatedly occurred during the trial, until at last both parties had closed, 
and a new exhibition took place. This was Lord Norbury’s mono- 
logue, commonly called a charge. He usually began by pronouncing 
the loftiest encomiums upon the party in the action, against whom he 
intended to advise the jury to give their verdict. For this the au- 
dience were well prepared; and accordingly, after he had stated that 
the defendant was one of the most honourable men alive, and that he 
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knew his father, and loved him, he suddenly came with a most 


singular emphasis, which he accompanied with a strange shake of his 
wig, to the fatal “ but,” which made the audience, who were in ex- 
pectation of it, burst into a fit of laughter, while he proceeded to 
charge, as he almost uniformly did, in the plaintiff’s favour. He then 
entered more deeply, as he said, into the case, and, flinging his judicial 
robe half aside, and sometimes casting off his wig, started from his 
seat, and threw off a wild harangue, in which neither law, method, nor 
argument, could be discovered. It generally consisted of narratives 
connected with the history of his early life, which it was impossible to 
associate with the subject—of jests from Joe Miller, mixed with jokes 
of his own manufacture, and of sarcastic allusions to any of the counsel 
who had endeavoured to check him during the trial. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of quotations from Milton and Shakspeare, which, however 
out of place, were very well delivered, and evinced an excellent enun- 
ciation. At the conclusion of his charge, he made some efforts to call 
the attention of the jury to any leading incident which particularly 
struck him, but what he meant it was not very easy to conjecture ; and 
when he sat down, the whole performance exhibited a mind which re- 
sembled a whirlpool of mud, in which law, facts, arguments, and evi- 
dence, were lost in unfathomable confusion. Some years ago, I re- 
member, at the close of his charges a ludicrous incident, which was a 
kind of practical commentary, sometimes took place. A poor maniac, 
well known about the Hall, whose name was “ ‘Toby M‘Cormick,” had 
been a suitor in the Common Pleas, and had lost his senses in conse- 
quence of the loss of his cause. He regularly used to attend the court, 
to which he was attracted by an odd fantasy:—Toby had got it into 
his head that he was Lord Norbury himself, having merged all con- 
sciousness of his own separate being in the strong image of his Lord- 
ship which was constantly present to his mind, while, upon the other 
hand, he took Lord Norbury for ‘* Toby M‘Cormick ;” believing that 
they had made a swap of their personal identities, and exchanged their 
existence. This strange madman, at the end of Lord Norbury’s 
charges, used to cry out, with some imitation of his manner, “ Find 
for the plaintiff!” and though not intended as a sarcasm upon his ha- 
bits, yet it was so just a satire that Lord Norbury was half displeased, 
and, turning to Peter Jackson, exclaimed, “‘ Jackson, turn Toby 
M‘Cormick out of court!” 

I feel that, in the portrait which I have endeavoured to draw of the 
late Chief-Justice of the Irish Common Pleas in presiding at the 
Nisi Prius sittings, I have not at all come up to my original. But to 
describe him in such a way as to match the reality, would be, perhaps, 
impossible. ‘To conceive what he was, and his stupendous extrava- 
gances, it would have been necessary to see the “ Oyptoy avro,” and 
have witnessed the prodigy itself. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
as the wildest farce upon the stage never raised more laughter than his 
exhibitions from the bench, neither could any writer of dramatic drol- 
leries, who should undertake to draw him, embody the substantial ab- 
surdity of his character in any fictitious representation. He might 
have defied O’Keeffe himself; for although his law was like Lingo’s 

tin, yet I do not think that even O’Keeffe’s genius for extravagance 
could have done Lord Norbury justice. 
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In his capacity of Judge, sitting in full court, with his three coadju- 
tors about him, he was almost as ludicrous as in his more tumultuous 
office of jester at Nisi Prius. I remember when the court presented, 
in his person and in that of Judge Mayne, a most amusing and laugh. 
able contrast. Never was Rochefoucault’s maxim, that “ gravity is a 
mystery of the body to hide the defects of the mind,” more strongly 
exemplified than in the solemn figure which sat for many years on 
Lord Norbury’s left hand, in his administration of the law. By the 
profound stagnation of his calm and imperturbable visage, which im- 
proved on Gratiano’s description of a grave man, and not more in still- 
ness than in colour resembled “ a standing pool ;” by a certain shake 
of his head, which, moving with the mechanical oscillation of a wooden 
mandarin, made him look like the image of Confucius which is plas- 
tered on the dome of the Four Courts; by his long and measured sen- 
tences, which issued in tones of oracular wisdom from his dry and 
ashy lips; by his slow and even gait, and his systematic and regu- 
lated gesture,—Judge Mayne had contrived, when at the bar, to impose 
himself as a great lawyer on the public. When he was made a judge, 
upon the day on which he for the first time took his seat, Mr. Keller, 
one of his contemporaries, and a bitter wag, came into court, and see- 
ing him enthroned in his dignity, with his scarlet robes about hin, 
leaned over the bar bench, and, after musing for some time, while he 
stretched out his shrewd sardonic face, muttered to himself, * Well, 
Mayne, there you are !—there you have been raised by your gravity, 
while my levity still sinks me here.” ‘This pragmatical personage, who 
was considered deep, while he was only dark and muddy, was fixed, as 
if for the purposes of contrast, beside Lord Norbury, but so far from 
diminishing the effect of his judicial drolleries, the vapid melancholy of 
the one brought the vivacity of his companion into stronger light. In 
truth, the solemnity of Judge Mayne was nearly as comical as Lord 
Norbury’s humour; and when, seeing a man enter the court who had 
forgotten to uncover, Judge Mayne rose and said, “ I see you stand- 
ing there like a wild beast, with your hat on,”—the pomp of utter- 
ance, and the measured dignity with which this splendid figure in Irish 
oratory was enunciated, excited nearly as much merriment as the pur- 
posed jokes and the ostentatious merriment of the chief of the court. 

Nothing, not even Lord Norbury, could induce his brother judge to 
smile. His features seemed to have some inherent and natural incom- 
patibility with laughter, which the Momus of the bench could not re- 
move. While peals rang upon peals of merriment, and men were 
obliged to hold their sides, Jest they should burst with excess of ridi- 
cule, Judge Mayne stood silent, starch, and composed, and never al- 
lowed his muscles of rusty iron to give way in any unmeet and extra- 
judicial relaxation. This union of the Allegro and Penseroso was 1- 
valuable to the seekers of fun in the Common Pleas, and it was with 
regret that the merry public were informed that Judge Mayne bad 
been advised by his physicians to retire from the bench and take up 
his residence in France. He went, 1 understand, to Paris, where he 
used occasionally to walk, in the brilliant afternoons of that enchanting 
climate, in the garden of the Tuileries, and, Scott’s Quentin Durward 
being then in vogue, Judge Mayne was taken for the spectre of Trois 
Echelles. The place of J udge Mayne was latterly supplied by a very 
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able man and an excellent lawyer, Mr. Justice Johnson; and then a 
scene of a different character, but still exceedingly amusing, was af- 
forded. Lord Norbury was now most unhappily situated, tor he had 
Judge Fletcher upon one hand and Judge Johnson upon the other. 
The former was a man of an uncommonly vigorous and brawny mind, 
with a rude but powerful grasp of thought, and with considerable ac- 
quirements, both in literature and in his profession. He was destitute 
of all elegance, either mental or external, but made up for the defi- 
ciency by the massive and robust character of his understanding. He 
had been a devoted Whig at the bar, and hated Lord Norbury for his 
polities, while he held his intellect in contempt. Dissimulation was 
not among his attributes, and, as his indifferent health produced a great 
infirmity of temper, (for he was the converse of what a Frenchman de- 
fines as a happy man, and had a bad stomach and a good heart,) he 
was at no pains in concealing his disrelish for his brother on the bench. 
Judge Johnson, who occupied the seat on Lord Norbury’s left hand, 
completed his misfortunes in juxtaposition. ‘There is nothing what- 
ever about Judge Johnson to be laughed at, although his bursts of 
temperament may sometimes provoke a smile; but, in adding to Lord 
Norbury’s calamities, he augmented the diversions of the court. He was 
less habitually atrabilarious than Judge Fletcher, whose characteristic 
was moroseness rather than irritability, but he had an honest vehemence 
and impetuosity about him, which, whenever his sense of propriety was 
violated, he could not restrain. When the Chief-Justice, who was thus 
disastrously placed, was giving judgment, (if the olla-podrida which he 
served up tor the general entertainment can be so called,) the spectacle 
derived from the aspect of his brother judges, furnished a vast accession 
of amusement. Judge Fletcher, indignant at all the absurdity which 
was thrown up by Lord Norbury, and which bespattered the bench, 
began expressing his disgust by the character of bilious severity 
which spread over his countenance; of which the main characteristic was 
a fierce sourness and a scornful discontent. Judge Johnson, on the 
other hand, endeavoured to conceal his anger, and, placing his elbows 
on the bench, and thrusting his clenched hands upon his mouth, tried 
to stifle the indignation, with which, however, it was obvious that he 
was beginning to tumefy. After a little while, a grow] was heard from 
Judge Fletcher, while Judge Johnson responded with a groan, But, 
undeterred by any such gentle admonition, their incomparable brother, 
with a desperate intrepidity, held on his way. Judge Fletcher had a 
habit, when exceedingly displeased, of rocking himself in his seat; and, 
as he was of a considerable bulk, his swinging, which was known to 
be an intimation of his augmenting anger, was familiar to the Bar. 
As Lord Norbury advanced, the oscillations, accompanied with a deeper 
growling, described a greater segment of a circle, and shook the whole 
bench ; while Judge Johnson, with his shaggy brows bent and con- 
tracted over his face, and with his eyes flashing with passion, used, 
with an occasional exclamation of mingled indignation and disgust, to turn 
himself violently round. Still, on Lord Norbury went; until at length 
Judge Fletcher, by his pendulous vibrations, came with him into ac- 
tual collision upon one side, and Judge Johnson, by his averted shrug, 
, ‘hit him on the shoulder upon the other, when, awakened by the simul- 
taneous shock, his Lordship gave a start, and looking round the Bar, 
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who were roaring with laughter at the whole proceeding, discharged 
two or three puffs ; and felicitating his brothers on their urbanity and 
good manners, in revenge for their contumelious estimate of his ta- 
lents generally called on the tipstaff to bring him a judicial conve. 
nience, and turning to the wall of the court, retaliated from the bench for 
the aspersions which they had cast upon him. From one of these two 
formidable commentators he was latterly relieved, and although Judge 
Johnson remained beside him, still, in the absence of Judge Fletcher 
as an auxiliary, he became latterly somewhat mitigated; while Judge 
Moore, during the Chief-Justice’s legal expositions, did no more than 
intimate his feelings by a look of goodnatured commiseration; and 
Judge Torrens turned a polite and fastidious smile, full of the grace- 
fulness of the Horse-Guards, upon his noble and learned brother. 

Such was Lord Norbury as a Judge. It remains to say a few words 
of him as a politician. It is almost unnecessary to state that with 
such intellectual endowments he did not coincide with Grattan and 
Curran and Plunket and Bushe, in the views which were taken b 
those inferior persons of the interest of their country, but that he 
agreed ip principle and in feeling with Doctor Duigenan, Mr. Dawson, 
and Sir George Hill, and the rest of the illustrious statesmen by 
whom the cause of Ascendency has been so firmly and so appro- 
priately supported. Lord Norbury was an excellent and uniform Pro- 
testant. ‘This was always well known in Ireland, but, his buffoonery 
having swollen up and concealed the other traits of his character, 
little notice was taken of his political predilections. It was, indeed, 
bis habit to deliver orations to the grand-jury upon the church and 
state in the home circuit; and in reference to I. K. L. he often 
poured out a tirade against ‘“‘ Moll Doyle,” one of the wild personifi- 
cations of agrarian insurrection in the south of Ireland; but, however 
indecorous these allusions were deemed in a Chief-Justice, the people 
were so much accustomed to laugh at his Lordship, that even where there 
was good cause for remonstrance, they could not be prevailed on to 
regard any thing he did in a serious way. As “ carte blanche” is 
given to Grimaldi, the public allowed Lord Norbury an unlimited 
licence ; and in law, politics, and religion, never placed any restraint 
upon him. At length, however, an event occurred which awakened 
the general notice; and, as there was another and a very obnoxious 
individual concerned, excited among the Roman Catholics universal 
indignation. Lord Norbury has been always remarkable for his fru- 
gality. He was in the habit of stuffing papers into the old chairs in 
his study, in order to supply the deficiency of horse-hair which the 
incumbency of eighty years had produced in their bottoms. At last, 
however, they became, even with the aid of this occasional supplement, 
unfit for use, and were sent by his Lordship to a shop in which old 
furniture was advertised to be bought and sold. An individual of 
the name of Monaghan got one of these chairs into his possession, 
and, finding it stuffed with papers, drew them out. He had been a 
clerk in an attorney's office, and knew Mr. Saurin’s handwriting. He 
perceived by the superscription of a letter, that it was written by the 
Attorney-general, aud on opening it he found the following words ad- 
dressed to a Chiet-Justice, and a going judge of assize, by the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Crown :— 
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Dublin Castle, August 9. 

«J transcribe for you a very sensible part of Lord Ross’s* letter to 
me. ‘As Lord Norbury goes our circuit, and as he is personally acquainted 
with the gentlemen of our county, a hint to him may be of use. He is in 
the habit of talking individually to them in his chamber at Philipstown ; 
and if he were to impress on them the consequence of the measure, viz. 
that however they may think otherwise, the Catholics would, in spite of 
them, elect Catholic members, (if such were eligible,) that the Catholic 
members would then have the nomination of sheriffs, and in many in- 
stances, perhaps of the judges; and the Protestants would be put in the 
back-ground, as the Protestants were formerly ; I think he woul bring the 
effect of the measure home to themselves, aa satisfy them that they could 
scarcely submit to live in the country if it were passed.’ So far Lord Ross, 
But what he suggests in another part of his letter, ‘that if Protestant 
gentlemen, who have votes and influence and interest, would give these 
venal members to understand that if they will purchase Catholic votes by 
betraying their country and its constitution, they shall infallibly lose 
theirs ; it would alter their conduct, though it could neither make them 
honest or respectable. If you will judiciously administer _ ) a little of this 
medicine to the King’s County, and other members of Parliament, that may 
fallin your way, you will deserve well. Many thanks for your letter, and 
its good intelligence from Maryborough. Jebb is a most valuable fellow, 
and of the sort that is most wanted.’ 

* Affectionately and truly yours, 
Witiiam Saurin.” 

When this letter was first disclosed, it was vehemently asserted 
by Mr. Saurin’s friends, that a man of his fame and constitutional 
principles could not have written it, and they alleged that it was a 
mere fabrication; but afterwards, when the handwriting was per- 
ceived to be indisputable, and the author of the letter did not dare 
to deny its authenticity, Mr. Peel, and the other advocates of Mr. 
Saurin, contented themselves with exclaiming against the mere impro- 


priety of its production. From this ground of imputation they were, 


however, effectually driven by Mr. Brougham,t when he cailed to 











* Lord Ross, who advises Mr. Saurin to adopt the course which he so faithfully 
pursued, was once Sir Laurence Parsons, and was in the habit of speaking in the 
Irish House of Commons in favour of emancipaticn. He was not only an orator, 
but a poet. In the appendix to the first volume of ‘* Wolfe Tone’s Memoirs,” a 
poem is inserted, which would have entitled him to the place of Laureate to the 
United Irishmen. The following are the opening lines :— 


** How long, O Slavery ! shall thine iron mace 
Wave o’er this isle, and crouch its abject race ¢ 
Full many a dastard century we've bent 
Beneath thy terrors, wretched and content. 


What though with haughty arrogance of pride 
England shall o’er this long-duped country stride, 
And lay on stripe on stripe, and shame on shame, 
And brand to all eternity its name : 


’Tis right, well done, bear all and more, I say, 
Nay, ten times more, and then for more still pray ! 
What state in something would not foremost be ? 
She strives for fame, thou for servility.” 


+ Mr. Brougham laid a trap for Mr. Peel. The writer of this article was told, 
upon good authority, that he introduced Mr. Saurin’s letter into the debate, in 
order to allure Mr. Peel into a censure of the use which had been made of it. The 
latter fell into the snare, and the moment he began to inveigh against the pro- 
duction of the letter, Mr. Brougham, who had been intently aod impatiently 
‘watching him, slapped his knee, and cried ** 1 have him !” 
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the Minister's reoollection, and especially to that of the Becretary fir 
the Home Department, whom it chiefly concerned, die foul mean. 
adeprard to get at evidence ay ninet the Qaeen. Since that tine we 
have heard no more of the violation of all good feeling in the Catho. 
lew, when they availed thermsclves of a document in the handwriting of 
an Attorney-general, in order to eatablish the fact which had been 
lrequetitly imamted on, that poison had been poured into the highent 
sources of justice, The moral indignation of Protestanta has sub. 
avled, but they have not recovered from their astonishment, that a 
man «o cautious and deliberate as William Saurin, should have put 
hinsell in the power of such a person as Lord Norbury, and entrusted 
lin with a communication, which has eventually proved so fatal to 
himself. He must have known the habita of the man, and it is diffi. 
cult to conceive how he could look upon the alliance of #o singular an 
imvdividual as of importance to his party, or regard him as likely to 
produce any impression upon the Grand Juries to which his loyal ex- 
hortations were to be addressed. The dh covery ol thisletter has been 
of preat preyudice to Mr. Saurimn, as it ronders it inpossible to pro. 
mote him, with any sort of decency, after such a proceeding; but it 
ws Of use to Lord Norbury. When his Incompetence In his office 
was mentioned in Parliament, the Orange faction considered themselves 
hound by that principle of fidelity to each other, by which, to do 
them justice, they are characterized, to support a very zealous, if nota 
very respectable partinan ; and accordingly Mr. Goulburn, with the 
cllrontery which distinguishes him, pronounced a panegyric on his 
prackiens iLexcellenctes, and st ited (to the reat and just indignation of the 
other Judyes of the Common Pleas) that in a difficult and complicated 
cose he hac evinced more knowledge and astuteness than any of them. 
‘To thy encomium Mr. Peel, with all his manliness, and although he 
values himeclf on his reformation of the abuses of justice, yave his 
winenion. Lord Norbury, finding himself sustained by his party in the 
House of Commons, turned a deaf car to all private solicitations, of 
which his resignation was the object. At length Mr. O'Connell pre 
sented a petition for his removal, setung forth, among other grounds, 
that he had fallen asleep during the tral of a murder case, and was 
unable to give any account of the evidence, when called on for his 
notes by the Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Searlett, to whom the petition 
was entrusted, did not move upon it, im consequence of a personal as- 
juranee fron Mr, Peel, that he would do every thing in hia power to 
induce hii, of hin own accord, to retire, lor although M r. Pec] O4- 
tenwibly defended him as a friend and partisan, yet he was, tn reality, 
ashamed of such an incubus upon the bench. Lord Norbury at last 
went so far as to intimate that he would consult his friends on the 
subject, and required a reasonable time to do so, which was accord- 
ingly granted, After the lapse of a month, Mr. Goulburn called 
ayain to know the result of his deliberations, when his Lordship stated 
that Lord Combermere was his most particular friend, and that he had 
written to him at Caleutta. Mr. Goulburn, finding himself thus 
evaded, and being conscious that he was as well qualified at vighty-six 
as he had ever been, (for no increased hallucination is perceptible 
about him,) was a good deal at a loss what todo. But suddenly Mr. 
Canning became Lord of the Ascendam; and Lord Norbury, who 
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never wanted sagacity, fecling that under the new system he could 
nut expect the support of ministers, wisely cawe into terms; and hav- 
ing sti yulated for an earldom, as a consideration, resigned in favour of 
Lord Plunket, who, like an unskilful acronaut, has made a bad descent 
into the Common Pleas. 

Thus had this man, without talent, or knowledge, or any thing to 
recommend hin, beyond bis personal and animal spirit, to the favour 
of Government, raised himself to a high station on the Bench, which 
he enjoyed for seven and twenty years; and now, laden with wealth, 
effects his retreat through a loftier grade of the peerage. He las 
accurnulated au immense fortune, partly from the lucrative offices of 
which he was so long in the enjoyment, and partly through his rigid 
economy. 1 ought not, however, to omit that, parsimonious as his 
habits are, still they do not prevent him from exercising the best 
kind of charity, tor he is an excellent landlord. In his dealings with 
his inferiors too, (1 gladly avail myself of the opportunity of bestow- 
ing on hirn such praise as he deserves,) he is kind and considerate ; and 
towards his domestics is a gentle and forbearing master. In his de- 
portent to the Bar, too, he was undeviatingly polite, and never forgot 
that he was himself a member of the profession, on which the recol- 
lection of every judge should forbid hin to trample. In private so- 
ciety he is a most agreeable, although a very grotesque companion. 
He is not whoily destitute of literature ; having a yreat memory, he is 
fond of repeating passages from the older poets, which he recites with 
propriety and force. Of modern authors he is wholly ignorant, noe is 
a new book to be found in his library. Ulis study presents, indeed, 
a curious spectacle. In the centre of the room hes a heap of old 
papers, covered with dust, mingled with political pamphlets, written 
some forty years ayo, together with an odd voluine of the “ Irish Par- 
liamentary Debates,’ recording the speeches of Mr. Sergeant Toler. 
On the shelves, which are half empty, and exhibit a most “ beggarly 
account,” there ave some forty moth-eaten law-books; and by their 
aide appear odd volumes of “ Peregrine Pickle,” and “ Roderick 
Random,” with the ‘ Newyate Calendar”’ compicte. A couple of 
worn-out saddles, with rusty stirrups, hang from the top of one of the 
book-cases, which are enveloped with cobwebs; and a long line of 
veteran boots, of mouldy leather, are arrayed on the opposite side of 
the room. King William's picture stands over the chinmney-piece, with 
prints of Eclipse and other celebrated racers, from which his Lord- 
ship’s politics and other predilections may be collected. He was a re- 
markably pood horseman, and even now always appears well mounted 
in the streets, A servant, dressed in an ancient livery, rides close beside 
him; and by his very proximity and care, assists a certain association 
with loncliness which has begun to attend him. He has, in truth, 
assumed of late a very dreary and desolate aspect. When he rode to 
Court, as he did every day while a Judge, he exhibited, for his time 
of life, great alacrity and spirit; and as he passed by Mr. Joy, whom 
he looked upon as his probable successor, putting spurs to his horse, he 
cantered rapidly along. But now he is without occupation or pursuit, 
and looks alone in the world. His gaiety is gone, and when he stops 
an old acquaintance in the street to enquire how the world wags, his 
voice and manner exhibit a certain wandering and oblivion, while his 
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face seems at once dull, melancholy, and abstracted. Sometimes he 
rides beyond Dublin, and is to be met in lonely and unfrequented 
roads, looking as if he was musing over mournful recollections, or ap- 
proaching to a suspension of all thought. Not many days ago, on my 
return to town froin a short excursion in the country, as the evening 
drew on, I saw him riding near a cemetery, while the chill breezes of 
October were beginning to grow bitter, and the leaves were falling 
rapidly from the old and withered trees in the adjoining church-yard, 
The wind had an additional bleakness as it blew over the residences of 
the dead; and although it imparted to his red and manly cheeks a 
stronger flush, still, as it stirred his grey locks, it seemed with 
its wintry murmurs to whisper to the old man a funereal admo- 
nition. He appeared, as he urged on his horse and tried to hurr 
from so dismal a scene, to shrink and buddle himself from the blast. 
In anticipation of an event, which cannot be remote, (while I forgot all 
his political errors, and only remembered how often he had beguiled a 
tedious hour, and set the Four Courts in a roar,) I could not help 
muttering, as I passed him, with some feeling of regret, “ Alas, poor 
Yorick !” 


THE EVENING HYMN OF THE TYROLESE PEASANTS. 
‘« Der lieben feuér stunde schieckt.” 


Tue hour of soft repose is near, 

Its loved tones al upon the ear 
With sweetly soothing sound ; 

Again from care and toil we're free! 

Come, let us to the sunset tree, 
With light and joyous bound. 


Come, let us to its pleasant shade, 
And couch us on the mossy glade 
Where many a wild flower blows. 
How sweet, how dear is labour’s rest ! 
How pure, how exquisite its zest ! 
How calm the hind’s repose ! 


They who recline on beds of down, 

And rest from toil have never known, 
Our pity only share: 

Fatigued with ease, their languid powers 

Feel not the charm of sleep like ours, 
They wake alone to care. 

Sweet is the hour of our repose 

When day has smiled its farewell close, 
And sweet the Sabbath’s rest! 

But sweeter far that soothing balm, 

That lengthen’d Sabbath’s promised calm, 
In mansions of the blest ! 


There in our heavenly Father's sight, 
Released from toil, of burdens light 
We shall true rest enjoy: 
There shall we faint not, feel no pain ; 
There sorrow, sin, assail in vain, 
And bliss shall never cloy! L. J. 
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WHY THE HEROES OF ROMANCES ARK INSIPID. 


Because it is taken for granted that they must be amiable and in- 
teresting, in the first instance, and like ocher things that are taken for 
granted, is but indifferently, or indeed cannot be made out at all in 
the sequel. To put it to the proof, to give illustrations of it, would be 
to throw a doubt upon the question. They have only to show theme 
selves to ensure conquest. Indeed, the reputation of their victories 

before them, and is a pledge of their success before they even ap- 
pear. ‘They are, or are supposed to be so amiable, so handsome, so 
accomplished, so captivating, that all hearts bow before them, and all 
the women are in love with them without knowing why or wherefore, 
except that it is understood they are to be so. All obstacles vanish 
without a finger lifted or a word spoken, and the effect is produced 
without a blow being struck. When there is this imaginary charm at 
work, every thing they could do or say must weaken the impression, 
like arguments brought in favour of a self-evident truth: they there- 
fore very wisely say or do little or nothing, rely on their names and the 
author’s good word, look, smile, and are adored ; but to all but the he- 
roines of romance and their confidantes, are exceedingly uninteresting 
and common-pluce personages, either great coxcombs or wonderfully 
insipid. When a lover is able to look unutterable things which pro- 
duce the desired effect, what occasion for him to exert his eloquence 
or make an impassioned speech in order to bring about a revolution in 
his favour, which is already accomplished by other less doubtful 
means? When the impression at first sight is complete and irresisti- 
ble, why throw away any farther thoughts or words to make it more 
so? This were “to gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to smooth the 
ice, to throw a perfume on the violet, or add another hue unto the rain- 
bow, or seek with taper-light the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish,” 
which has been pronounced to be “ wasteful and superfluous excess.” 
Authors and novel-writers therefore reserve for their second-rate and 
less prominent characters, the artillery of words, the arts of persuasion, 
and all the unavailing battery of hopeless attentions and fine sentiment, 
which are of no use to the more accomplished gallant, who makes his 
triumphant approaches by stolen glances and breathing sighs, and 
whose appearance alone supersedes the disclosure of all his other im- 
plied perfections and an importunate display of a long list of titles to the 
favour of the fair, which as they are not insisted on, it would be vain and 
unbecoming to produce to the gaze of the world, or for the edification 
of the curious reader. It is quite enough if the lady is satisfied with 
her choice, and if (as generally happens both as a cause and conse- 
_quence in such cases) the gentleman is satisfied with himself. If he 
indeed seemed to entertain a doubt upon the subject, the spell of his 
fascination would be broken, and the author would be obliged to de- 
rogate from the beau-ideal of his character, and make him do something 
to deserve the good opinion that might be entertained of him, and to 
which he himself had not led the way by boundless self-complacency 

the conscious assurance of infallible success. 

_ Another circumstance that keeps our novel-heroes in the background 
is, that if there was any doubt of their success, or they were obliged 
to employ the ordinary and vulgar means to establish their superiority 
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over every one else, they would be no longer those “ faultless mon. 
sters” which it is understood that they must be to fill their part in the 
drama. The discarded or despairing, not the favoured lovers, are un- 
avoidably the most interesting persons in the story. In fact, the prin- 
cipals are already disposed of in the first page; they are destined for 
each other by an unaccountable and uncontrollable sympathy : the ce. 
remony is in a manner over, and they are already married people, with 
all the lawful attributes and indifference belonging to the character, 
To produce an interest, there must be mixed motives, alternate hope and 
fear, difficulties to struggle with, sacrifices to make; but the true 
hero of romance is too fine a gentleman to be subjected to this rude 
ordeal, or mortifying exposure, which devolves upon some much more 
unworthy and unpretending personage. The beauty of the outline 
must not be disturbed by the painful conflicts of passion or the strong 
contrast of light and shade. The taste of the heroic cannot swerve for a 
moment from the object of its previous choice, who must never be 
placed in disadvantageous circumstances. The top characters occupy 
a certain prescriptive rank in the world of romance, by the rules of 
etiquette and laws of this sort of fictitious composition, reign like 
princes, and have only to do nothing to forfeit their privileges or com- 
promise their supposed dignity. 

The heroes of the old romance, the Grand Cyruses, the Artamenes, 
and Oroondates, are in this respect better than the moderns. They 
had their steel helmet and plume of feathers, the glittering spear and 
shield, the barbed steed, and the spread banner, and had knightly ser- 
vice to perform in joust and tournament, in the field of battle or the 
deep forest, besides the duty which they owed to their “ mistress’ eye- 
brow,” and the favours they received at her hands. They were compa- 
ratively picturesque and adventurous personages, and men of action in 
the tented field, and lost all title to the smile of beauty if they did not 
deserve it by feats of prowess, and by the valour of their arms. | low- 
ever insipid they might be as accepted lovers, in their set speeches and 
improgressive languishments by which they paid their court to their 
hearts’ idols, the “ fairest of the fair,” yet in their character of war- 
riors and heroes, they were men of mettle and had something in them. 
They did not merely sigh and smile and kneel in the presence of their 
mistresses—they had to unhorse their adversaries in combat, to storm 
castles, to vanquish giants, and lead armies. So far, so well. In the 
good old times of chivalry and romance, favour was won and maintained 
by the bold achievements and fair fame of the chosen knight, which 
keeps up a show of suspense and of dramatic interest, instead of de- 
pending, as in more effeminate times, on taste, sympathy, and a refine- 
ment of sentiment and manners, of the delicacy of which it is impossible 
to convey any idea by words or actions. Even in the pompous and 
affected courtship of the romances of the seventeenth century (now, 
alas! exploded) the interviews between the lovers are so rare and 
guarded, their union, though agreed upon and inevitable, is so remote, 
the smile with which the lady regards her sworn champion, though as 
steady as that of one of the fixed stars is like them so cold, as to give 
a tone of passion and interest to their enamoured flights, as though 
they were affected by the chances and changes of sublunary affairs. 
confess I have read some of these fabulous folios formerly with no 
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small degree of delight and breathless anxiety, particularly that of ** Cas- 
sandra ;” and would willingly indeed go over it again to catch even a 
faint, a momentary glimpse of the pleasure with which I used at one 
riod to peruse its prolix descriptions and high-flown sentiments. 
Not only the Palmerins of England and Amadises of Gaul, who made 
their way to their mistresses’ hearts by slaying giants and taming dra- 
gons, but the heroes of the French romances of intrigue and gallantry 
which succeeded those of necromancy and chivalry, and where 
the adventurers for the prize have to break through the fences 
of morality and scruples of conscience instead of stone-walls and en- 
chantments dire, are to be excepted from the censure of downright 
insipidity which attaches to those ordinary drawing-room heroes, 
who are installed in the good graces of their Divinities by a look, and 
keep their places there by the force of stil life! It is Gray who cries out, 
“Be mine to read eternal new romances of Marivaux and Crebillon !” 
I could say the same of those of Madame La Fayette and the Duke de 
la Rochefoucault. ‘lhe Princess of Cleves” is a most charming work 
of this kind; and the Duke de Nemours isa great favourite with me. 
He is perhaps the most brilliant personage that ever entered upon the 
taps of a drawing-room, or trifled at a lady’s toilette. 
I prefer him, 1 own, vastly to Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, whom I| look upon as the prince of coxcombs; and so much 
the more impertinent as he is a moral one. His character appears 
to me “ugly all over with affectation.” There is not a single 
thing that Sir Charles Grandison does or says all through the book 
from liking to any person or object but himself, and with a view 
to answer to a certain standard of perfection for which he prag- 
matically sets up. He is always thinking of himself, and trying to 
show that he is the wisest, happiest and most virtuous person in the 
whole world. He is (or would be thought) a code of Christian ethics ; 
a compilation and abstract of all gentlemanly accomplishments. There 
is nothing, | conceive, that excites so little symvathy as this inordinate 
egotism; or so much disgust as this everlasting self-complacency. 
Yet his self-admiration, brought forward on every occasion as the in- 
centive to every action and reflected from all around him, is the bur- 
den and pivot of the story. ‘Is not the man Sir Charles Grandison ?” 
—is what he and all the other persons concerned are continually re- 
peating to themselves. His preference of the little, insignificant, self- 
ish, affected, puritanical Miss Byron, who is remarkable for nothing 
but her conceit of herself and her lover, to the noble Clementina, must 
for ever stamp him for the poltroon and blockhead that he was. What 
a contrast between these two females—the one, the favourite heroine, 
settling her idle punctilios and the choice of her ribbons for the wed- 
ding-day with equal interest, the other, self-devoted, broken-hearted, 
generous, disinterested, pouring out her whole soul in the fervent ex- 
pressions and dying struggles of an unfortunate and hopeless affection! 
It was impossible indeed for the genius of the author (strive all he 
could) to put the prettinesses and coquettish scruples of the bride-elect 
upon a par with the eloquent despair and impassioned sentiments of her 
majestic but unsuccessful rival. Nothing can show more clearly that 
the height of good fortune and of that conventional faultlessness which 


is supposed to secure it, is incompatible with any great degree of inte- 
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rest. Lady Clementina should have been married to Sir Charles to 
surfeit her of a coxcomb—Miss Byron to Lovelace to plague her with 
a rake! Have we not sometimes seen such matches? A slashing critic 
of my acquaintance once observed, that “ Richardson would be surprised 
in the next world to find Lovelace in Heaven and Grandison in Hel}!” 
Without going this orthodox length, I must say there is something 
in Lovelace’s vices more attractive than in the other’s best virtues. 
Clarissa’s attachment seems as natural as Clementina’s is romantic. 
There is a regality about Lovelace’s manner, and he appears clothed in 
a panoply of wit, gaiety, spirit, and enterprise, that is criticism-proof, 
If he had not possessed these dazzling qualities, nothing could have 
made us forgive for an instant his treatment of the spotless Clarissa; 
but indeed they might be said to be mutually attracted to and extin- 


guished in each other’s dazzling lustre! When we think of Lovelace: 


and his luckless exploits, we can hardly be persuaded at this time of 
day that he wore a wig. Yet that he did so, is evident; for Miss Howe 
when she gave him that spirited box on the ear, struck the powder out 
of it! Mr. B. in “ Pamela” has all the insipidity, that arises from pa- 
tronizing beauty and condescending}to virtue. Pamela herself is delight- 
fully made out; but she labours under considerable disadvantages, and 
is far from a regular heroine. 

Sterne (thank God!) has neither hero nor heroine, and he does very 
well without them. 

Many people find fault with Fielding’s Tom Jones as gross and im- 
moral. For my part, I have doubts of his being so very handsome 
from the author’s always talking about his beauty, and I suspect he 
was a clown, from being constantly assured he was so very genteel. 
Otherwise, I think Jones acquits himself very well both in his actions 
and speeches, as a lover and as a trencher-man whenever he is called 
upon. Some persons, from their antipathy to that headlong impulse, 
of which Jones was the slave, and to that morality of good-nature which 
in him is made a foil to principle, have gone so far as to prefer Blifil 
as the prettier fellow of the two. [ certainly cannot subscribe to this 
opinion, which perhaps was never meant to have followers, and has no- 
thing but its singularity to recommend it. Joseph Andrews is a hero 
of the shoulder-knot: it would be hard to canvass his pretensions too 
severely, especially considering what a patron he has in Parson Adams. 
That one seamen would cut up into a hundred fine gentlemen and 
novel-heroes! Booth is another of the good-natured tribe, a fine man, 
a very fine man! But there is a want of spirit to animate the well- 
meaning mass. He hardly deserved to have the hashed mutton kept 
waiting for him. The author has redeemed himself in Amelia; but a 
heroine with a broken nose and who was a married woman besides, must 
be rendered truly interesting and amiable to make up for superficial 
objections. The character of the Noble Peer in this novel is not insi- 
pid. If Fielding could have made virtue as admirable as he could 
make vice detestable, he would have been a greater master even than 
he was. I do not understand what those critics mean who say he got 
all his characters out of ale-houses. It is true he did some of them. 

Smollett’s heroes are neither one thing nor the other: neither very 
refined nor very insipid. Wilson in Humphrey Clinker comes the 
nearest to the beau-ideal of this character, the favourite of the novel- 
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reading and boarding-school girl. Narcissa and Emilia Gauntlet are 
very charming girls; and Monimia in Count Fathom is a fine monu- 
mental beauty. But perhaps he must be allowed to be most at home 
in Winifred Jenkins! 

The women have taken this matter up in our own time: let us see 
what they have made of it. Mrs, Radcliffe’s heroes and lovers are 
perfect in their kind; nobody can find any fault with them, for nobody 


knows any thing about them. They are described as very handsome, 
and quite unmeaning and inoffensive. 


** Her heroes have no character at all.” 


Theodore, Valancourt,—what delightful names! and there is nothing 
else to distinguish them by. Perhaps, however, this indefiniteness 
is an advantage. We add expression to the inanimate outline, and 
fill up the blank with all that is amiable, interesting, and romantic. A 
long ride without a word spoken, a meeting that comes to nothing, a 
parting look, a moonlight scene, or evening skies that paint their senti- 
ments for them better than the lovers can do for themselves, farewells 
too full of anguish, deliverances too big with joy to admit of words, 
suppressed sighs, faint smiles, the freshness of the morning, pale me- 
lancholy, the clash of swords, the clank of chains that make the fair 
one’s heart sink within her, these are the chief means by which the ad- 
mired authoress of * The Romance of the Forest” and “ The Mysteries 
of Udolpho” keeps alive an ambiguous interest in the bosom of her fas- 
tidious readers, and elevates the lover into the hero of the fable. Un- 
intelligible distinctions, impossible attempts, a delicacy that shrinks 
from the most trifling objection, and an enthusiasm that rushes on its 
fate, such are the charming and teazing contradictions that form the 
flimsy texture of a modern romance! Ifthe lover in such critical cases 
was any thing but a lover, he would cease to be the most amiable of all 
characters in the abstract and by way of excellence, and would be a 
traitor to the cause; to give reasons or to descend to particulars, is to 
doubt the omnipotence of love and shake the empire of credulous fancy ; 
a sounding name, a graceful form, are all that is necessary to suspend 
the whole train of tears, sighs, and the softest emotions upon; the 
ethereal nature of the passion requires ethereal food to sustain it; and 
our youthful hero, in order to be perfectly interesting, must be drawn 
as perfectly insipid! 

I cannot, however, apply this charge to Mrs. Inchbald’s heroes or 
her heroines. However finely drawn, they are an essence of sentiment, 
Their words are composed of the warmest breath, their tears scald, 
their sighs stifle. Her characters seem moulded of a softer clay, the 
work of fairest hands. Miss Milner is enchanting. Doroforth indeed 
is severe, and has a very stately opinion of himself, but he has spirit 
and passion. Lord Norwynne is the most unpleasant and obdurate. 
He seduces by his situation and kills by indifference, as is natural in 
such cases. But still through all these the fascination of the writer’s 
personal feelings never quits you. On the other hand, Miss Burney’s 
(Madame D’Arblay’s) furte is ridicule or an exquisite tact of minute 
absurdities, and when she aims at being fine, she only becomes affected. 
No one had ever much less of the romantic. Lord Orville is a conde- 
scending suit of clothes; yet certainly the sense which Evelina has of 
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the honour done her is very prettily managed. Sir Clement Willoughby 
is a much gayer and more animated person, though his wit outruns his 
discretion. Young Delville is the hero of punctilio—a perfect diplo- 
matist in the art of love-making—and draws his parallels and sits down 
as deliberately before the citadel of his mistress’s heart, as a cautious 
general lays siege to an impregnable fortress. Cecilia is not behind- 
hand with him in the game of studied cross-purposes and affected delays, 
and is almost the veriest and most provoking trifler on record. Miss 
Edgeworth, I believe, has no heroes. Her trenchant pen cuts away 
all extravagance and idle pretence, and leaves nothing but common 
sense, prudence and propriety, behind it, wherever it comes. 

I do not apprehend the heroes of the Author of Waverley form any 
very striking exception to the common rule. They conform to their 
designation and follow the general Jaw of their being. They are for 
the most part very equivocal and undecided personages, who receive 
their governing impulse from accident, or are puppets in the hands 
of their mistresses, such as Waverley, Ivanhoe, Frank Osbaldis- 
tone, Henry Morton, &c. I do not say that any of these are ab- 
solutely insipid, but they have in themselves no leading or master- 
traits, and they are worked out of very listless and inert materials 
into a degree of force and prominence solely by the genius of the 
author. Instead of acting, they are acted upon, and keep in the back- 
ground and in a neutral posture, till they are absolutely forced to come 
forward, and it is then with a very amiable reservation of modest seru- 
ples. Does it not seem almost, or generally speaking, as ifa character 
to be put in this responsible situation of candidate for the highest 
favour of the public at large, or of the fair in particular, who is to con- 
ciliate all suffrages and concentrate all interests, must really have 
nothing in him to please or give offence, that he must be left a neyative, 
feeble character without untractable or uncompromising points, and 
with a few slight recommendations and obvious good qualities which 
every one may be supposed to improve upon and fill up according to 
his or her inclination or fancy and the model of perfection previously 
existing in the mind? It is a privilege claimed, no doubt, by the fair 
reader to make out the object of her admiration and interest according 
to her own choice; and the same privilege, if not openly claimed, may 
be covertly exercised by others. We are all fond of our own creations, 
and if the author does little to his chief character and allows us to have 
a considerable hand in it, it may not suffer in our opinion from this 
circumstance. In fact, the hero of the work is not so properly the 
chief object in it, as a sort of blank left open to the imagination, or a 
lay-figure on which the reader disposes whatever drapery he pleases ! 
Of ail Sir Walter's characters the most dashing and spirited is the 
Sultan Saladin. But he is not meant for a hero, nor fated to be alover. 
He is a collateral and incidental performer in the scene. _ His move- 
ments therefore remain free, and he is master of his own resplendent 
energies, which produces so much the more daring and felicitous an 
effect. So far from being intended to please all tastes or the most 
squeamish, he is not meant for any taste. He has no pretensions, and 
stands upon the sole ground of his own heroic acts and sayings. The 
author has none of the timidity or mawkishness arising from a fear 0! 
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not coming up to his own professions or to the expectations excited in 
thereader’s mind. Any striking trait, any interesting exploit is more 
than was bargained for—is heaped measure, running over. There is 
no idle nervous apprehension of falling short of perfection, arresting the 
hand or diverting the mind from truth and nature. If the Pagan is not 
represented as a monster and barbarian, all the rest is a god-send. BF 
Accordingly all is spontaneous, bold, and original in this beautiful and 
glowing design, which is as magnificent as it is magnanimous.—Lest I 
should forget it, I will mention while I am on the subject of Scotch no- ‘ht 
vels, that Mackenzie’s “ Man of Feeling” is not without interest, but it AF 
is an interest brought out in a very singular and unprecedented way. He a 
not merely says or does nothing to deserve the approbation of the goddess 
of his idolatry, but from extreme shyness and sensitiveness, instead of : 
presuming on his merits, gets out of her way, and only declares his iene 
sion on his death-bed. Poor Harley!—Mr. Godwin’s Falkland is i: 

a very high and heroic character: he, however, is not a love-hero; and | . 
9 

“ 





the only part in which an episode of this kind is introduced, is of the 
most trite and mawkish description. The case is different in St. Leon. 
The author's resuscitated hero there quaffs joy, love, and immortality 14 
with a considerable gusto, and with appropriate manifestations of a | 
triumph. aX | 
As to the heroes of the philosophical school of romance, such as ii 
Goethe’s Werther, &c. they are evidently out of the pale of this reason- : 
ing. Instead of being common-place and insipid, they are one violent 
and startling paradox from beginning toend. Instead of being cast in 
stiff unmeaning mould, they “ all germins spill at once” that make mere 
mortal men. ‘They run a-tilt at all established usages and prejudices, 
and overset all the existing order of society. There is plenty of in- 
terest hcre; and instead of complaining of a calm, we are borne along 
by a hu: ricane of passion and eloquence, certainly without any thing of 
“temperance that may give it smoothness.” Schiller’s Moor, Kotze- 
bue’s heroes, and all the other German prodigies are of this stamp. 
Shakspeare’s lovers and Boccacio’s I like much: they seem to me 
full of tenderness and manly spirit, and free from insipidity and cant. 
Otway’s Jaffier is, however, the true true woman’s man—full of pas- 
sion and effeminacy, a mixture of strength and weakness. Perhaps 
what I have said above may suggest the true reason and apology for 
Milton’s having unwittingly made Satan the hero of “ Paradise Lost.” 
He suffers infinite losses, and makes the most desperate efforts to re- 
cover or avenge them; and it is the struggle with fate and the priva- 
tion of happiness that sharpens our desires, or enhances our sympathy 
with good or evil. We have little interest in unalterable felicity, nor 
can we join with heart and soul in the endless symphonies and ex- 
ulting hallelujalis of the spirits of the blest. The remorse of a fallen . 
spirit or “tears such as angels shed” touch us more nearly. 
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WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS.—NO. x. 
Roman Funerals, &c. 





ANIMZ . SANCTH . COLENDE 
D. M. 8. Ancient Inscription. 


Tue day after my visit to St. Peter's I felt little inclined to enter, like 
most other visitors, on a regular tour of the other churches of the city. | 
left my apartment early without any fixed purpose, and allowed myself to 
drift at random before my thoughts. This, no doubt, is a bad economy of 
time and trouble, and will not do for economists of either; but to a mere 
lounger, who is indifferent to both, [ cannot propose a more sybarite manner 
of getting over one’s day with advantage. In a city like Rome every step 
has its pleasure, and instruction; every| excursion brings home its honey. 
If the reader will consent to the same manner of catching the impression, as 
it crosses him, without any effort in the pursuit, he will probably pardon this 
desultory sauntering and sitting down, and, permitting me to go on in my 
own irregular way, sit or saunter with me as I tose 

I was now in the Ripetta, smiling at the vociferation of the boatmen whom 
I met in its miniature of a port, and comparing them with Horace’s sketch 
of their predecessors,* when a friend passing the group, informed me that 
the funeral of the Cardinal Saluzzo was to take place that day at the Chiesa 
Nuova, and begged me to accompany him to the ceremony, It required lit- 
tle entreaty. We crossed into the Corso, and from thence, being somewhat 
before our time, agreed to take S. Andrea della Valle and S. Carlo de Ca- 
tinari, though rather a detour, in our way. 

8. Andrea stands near the celebrated Curia Pompeii, some say on the very 
site, and still recalls, in the midst of its modernism, remembrances of the 
cardinal epoch of Roman History, the death of the great Dictator. It was 
here he fell, and the Empire began ; for the Republic had long since been 
extinguished in the proscriptions of Sylla. The short struggle of the Brutus 
party, or faction, (it may merit either name,) was a mere effort of the aris- 
tocracy, and, like so many recent attempts in the same country, met no echo 
in the degeneracy or contentedness of the people. The church is a large, 
and, as far as mass and material can go, an imposing structure. It has be- 
sides, the advantage, not frequent at Rome, of a sufficient area or reculade in 
front to allow the stranger to judge of its importance. The architecture is 
mixed up with the usual vices. The facade, on the double plan, exhibits of 
course a due proportion of duplicated pediments, niched stiles, and zigzag 
entablatures: the order is Corinthian and Composite, bad as a composition, 
but the details good. The interior, a Latin cross with a double cupola, is by 
far the most redeeming portion of this joint compilation of Olivieri Maderno 
and Rainaldi. The external statuary I consider mere blockwork, made up 
to assist the architecture ; but within there are real attractions :—the fresco 
Evangelists of Domenichino fill the four supporting pannels of the dome. 
They are Domenichinos indeed, in the spread and fulness of figure and dra- 
pe —the dash of hand—the noble largeness of manner and conception, ex- 

ibited, or rather lavished throughout. They are rather too high, perhaps, 
for observation ; the neck and eye of the spectator tires before he has satis- 
fied his mind; but engravings of them are numerous, particularly of the 
St. John, and, with some abatements for colour, may supply what cannot be 
attained on the spot. 

S. Carlo, which may rival S. Andrea in size and situation, has also the 
greater glory of possessing four other frescoes (the FourVirtues) of the same 
great master. ‘The lady who goes under the name of La Misericordia pleased 
me most. There is something of the fresh and luscious of Titian in the atti- 
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* See his journey to Brundusium, which, in many instances, might still serve as 
a post-book through the same country. 
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tude and form, but the colouring is much more milky and Quido-like. 1 
should wish the flesh, with all its morbidezza, a little more shadowy. It is 
too tangible, too terrestrially beautiful, too much of life, too much en che- 
mise, for an allegory or a church painting. But the abuse is ancient, and to- 
lerated.*—‘ Tant pis,” says a rigid critic, — but “ Tant mieux,” say the 
rest of mankind. 

The other three Virtues are roe of their sister. I do not indeed much 
like some awkward efforts at originality which here and there intrude, nor 
can I approve his clumsy scattering of attributes, without authority or ana- 
logy—imaginings which no execution can palliate ; but with all this, the liv- 
ing spirit, the master is there. Everywhere you meet excess, not want—you 
see profusion, and Domenichino throughout. 

ter passing through various lanes, we at last emerged intoatolerably hand- 
some square, and stood before the Chiesa Nuova, or, as it is sometimes 
called, of S. Filippo Neri, and the hideous excrescence of Borromini, the 
Chapel of the Oratory, which grows from its side. A considerable crowd had 
gathered at the entry, and we followed them slowly into the body of the 
church. 

The deceased Cardinal had been removed the day before from his apart- 
ments, where he had lain for some time, in the usual state, exposed on a 
high-raised bed, well trimmed, well rouged,+ and attired in all the mag- 
nificence of his official costume.{ In the centre of the nave, the white and 
dusty walls of which were hung, shabbily enough, with stripes of black, was 
raised his catafalque or bier. A pall of gold cloth or brocade hung down on each 
side; the insignia of his sacred dignity were disposed above. Close to the 
bier stood two rows of enormous wax torches in silver candelabra, and before 
them two battle-axe men, or Swiss halberdiers, and!two mutes, in black, of 
the immediate household of his Eminence. The guards were tired, and 

up and down disorderly enough ; the mutes were not less distracted ; 

and the people crowded, and crushed, and shuffled away behind. ‘This was 
not a very promising prelude to the ceremony: the mind, like the eye, wan- 
dered up and down at first without an object, but the congregation grew 
ually more quiet, and the imagination at last became steady, and glided 
imperceptibly to its place. In a few moments the Service of the Dead com- 
menced. The Catholic liturgy is rather complicated, and at the present day 
not very intelligible; the form indeed remains, but the cause which sug- 
gested and justified it, and conferred a meaning and a beauty on: the exter- 
nal expression, has passed away—the wisdom is hidden, the hieroglyphic a 
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* Wives, mistresses, courtezans, generally furnished the models, and a name 
converted the sinner into a saint. Hence Dianas, Madonnas, Cecilias, Magdalens, 
—with no other claim to the character than their dress. Salvator Rosa, more sa- 
tirist than painter, cried out sturdily—‘‘ La Pittura ;” but the partiality of his 
age protected an abuse from which our own is not always exempt. Casti, in speak- 
ing of one of these soi-disant Magdalens, says with effect, and perhaps sympathy— 

‘¢ T] libertin ’la guate, e fra se dice, 
Gran danno, che non sia pil: peccatrice.”’—Novelle. 

+ It was observed at the funeral of Cardinal Braschi, and | think with truth, 
** that Death had improved the appearance of his Eminence.” Pasquin, seizing the 
hint, wondered “ why many of the Cardinals did not wish to die !” 

+ This is a very private affair amongst the nobility, who generally get rid of an- 
cient observances much sooner than the plebeian. The body, placed in a coffin, is 
conveyed in a mourning carriage between two priests, one in front, the other in 
rear, from its palace to the grave. The coffin is seen jutting out of the window, 
and attracts in general as little attention as the blue or red silk-handkerchief dis- 
played in the same manner at a christening. At Naples there is a little more cere- 
mony—a few retainers, a meagre skeleton of the ancient chivalrous practice, fol- 
low with lances and scarlet pennons, (the feudal penelloni or banderuole of Boe- 
cacio, Nov. xxxix.6.) a gaudily red and gilt bier or herse, to the family vault,which 
is usually hard by. The group resembles any thing rather than a funeral proces- 
sion; but in this capital every thing is conducted by Punch, and people pique 
themselves in laughing at the grave. 
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dead-letter, but enough of the original intention from time to time a 

pears, to cast a mysterious and venerable light on the whole. The Pope 
officiated, or, as the papers expressed it, “ pontificated,” in person : it jg 
an honour due by etiquette to the Cardinals, who consider themselves little 
less in dignity than the Pope.* I expected to have seen him take a ye 

principal part in the. ritual ; but it seems, with a more refined sense of his 
snpremacy, he is exempted from its honours and fatigues. He presided 
over, instead of conducting the service: that is, occasionally rose from his 
throne, which was placed at one side of the Sanctuary with all his officers 
—advanced slowly to the altar, and for a moment occupied the place of the 
officiating dignitary. When the prayer was concluded, he returned to his 
seat, and entered into his meditations anew. Now all this was very fine and 
impressive ; and, in a very short period, the rufflings of the assembly com- 
pletely subsided, and a religious reserve and composure diffused itself gras 
dually from the principal to his inferiors, and from them over the whole 
crowd. No one indeed could be better fitted to give a touching grace and 
grandeur to a religious ceremony than Pius VII. He was the very personi- 
fication which a poet or painter would choose for a Pontifex Maximus in the 
full exercise of his highest functions. The persecutions in the earlier part 
of his reign—the physical sufferings of the last ten years—much mental de- 
pression—little intellectual ambition, less political—no intrigue—the cou- 
rage of patience—benevolence rather than beneficence (his beneficence he 
left to Consalvi)—the religion of a good rather than a great man—such were 
the first judgments which his appearance suggested ; as he proceeded in the 
ceremony, its influence became more perceptible, his infirmities seemed 
forgotten, and his sallow cheeks were gradually illuminated by languid 
gleamings of that tempered devotional enthusiasm, which seems habitual to 
Catholicity, and which formed the predominating distinctive of the latter 
part of his life. At times, however, he was borne down by sheer pain, and 
the remains of an attack from which he had yet but partially recovered: it 
was then, as he tottered feebly to the altar, that he presented no exagge- 
rated allegory of the actual state of his principality, and was just that sort of 
prince which a pope should be who is not too young for the happiness of 
mankind. Immediately below, and near his throne, were gathered several 
of his household, one holding his ring, another waiting for his breviary and 
mitre—for the triregno, or tiara, is only worn on the most solemn occasions, 
—and many more without any special occupation, preserving an official 
immobility in face and attitude, which was half temperament and half duty. 
Then followed, on each side, but considerably below the former, the two 
benches of cardinals, with their caps and servants, or caudatarii, at their 
feet, and their heavy folds of purple cast proudly around them. ‘The recol- 
lections of the Leos and Borgias, whose estates were kingdoms, make even 
the modern college an interesting body. I could see nothing, however, like 
a symptom of regret for their deceased brother, then lying so near them, to 
enhance this interest. Apathy and decorum sate in imperturbable dignity 
on their aged and yellow faces; and, instead of dwelling on the dead, each, 
from Consalvi to Maury, seemed busied with their breviary, and perhaps the 
future. ‘The seats immediately in rear of the cardinals were occupied by the 
bishops, prelates, and generals of religious orders; a detachment of the 
Guardia Nobile, glittering with aiguillettes, preserved order, or were sup- 
posed to do so, behind. The monotony of these two equal lines, the hum- 
ming sotto-voce tone of the high mass, the buzzing of the Cardinal and 
Capucin in reciting the responses, the flare and crisping of the great yellow 
torches around the bier, or in the tall massive candlesticks at the railing ol 
the altar—all this was in the finest keeping, and was just that sort of sober 


* In the old Decretals, Cardinals rank with Kings, and Emperors with Popes. 
Phese are the pretensions which justify suck epithets as the ‘‘ terribile fantastico 
of Castiglione, and such rebukes as the bold and vehement invectives of Macia- 
vel. 
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livery of Death which the imagination might select for the array of its vi- 
sionary funerals. A stillness, as of the grave, weighed on every thing—the 
very battle-axe men, who were such as we often find them throwing the glare 
of their picturesque costume over the works of Tintoret or Veronese, ae 
sleepily on their halberds ; there was no break—no flaw—except, perhaps, 
the Body Guard, who have no business, with their modern Frenc fopperies, 
or giddy chattering, in the midst of the costumes and gravities of the 
fifteenth century. Over all this, when the silence was deepest, and I least 
expected it, burst the music—the Dies Ire—the famous requiem from the 
Papal choir opposite—without organ, violin, or instrument whatsoever—half 
violent, tumultuous ; half piercing, plaintive, and faint for grief. It is a 
noble thing, and few, I should hope, could hear it without feeling its com- 
motion to the very depths of their soul. In its renewed and keen swells, 
its dwelling on and returning to the same searching note, its shrill sim- 
plicity, its decisive and unsubdued wailing, and sudden rushes into the dis- 
orderly movements of the funeral chorus, there are such direct appeals to 
all hearts, echoes so completely of human nature, that I very alia: doubt 
whether such universal language be not the best of all rituals, and the most 
appropriate offering which can be claimed or received by the departed. Nor 
was.the church ill calculated for the entire developement of this effect. 
Large and clear, its fine arcades gave the human voice, unadulterated by 
any accompaniment, its full sweep; and the sounds descended, mellowed and 
purified, with all their burthens, into the heart, which was never better pre- 
pared than at that moment to receive them. 

We expected a funeral oration and interment ; but, instead of either, had 
a funeral procession. The assistants retired—the church was soon deserted 
—the ceremony had lasted for two hours. ‘The body continued in its place 
till the evening, when it was committed to the vaults of the church (of which 
I believe his Eminence was the titular) without any additional service, in 
private, and without show. 

This ceremonial is considered as one of the most imposing at Rome, which 
is a city of ceremonies, and yielding only in magnificence to the obsequies of 
royal personages. ‘The burial of the Mezzo-ceto classes is conducted rather 
differently. ‘The body is exposed, much in the same manner, at home ; but 
the convoi, or passage from the habitation to the sepulchre, is generally con- 
sidered as an occasion which calls for the utmost display. ‘Torches, priests, 
psalmody, are sought for with a spirit of rivalry which easily explains the 
sumptuary laws of the Florentine and Roman statute-books, and which, un- 
noticed but not extinguished in the present age, in a poorer must have 
been highly offensive to the frugality and jealousies of a Republic. The reli- 
gious orders, the Capucins particularly, are in constant requisition; not a 
day that you may not meet two or three of their detachments in various parts 
of the city :—the religious or charitable fraternities, such as the Fratelli della 
Misericordia, of which the deceased is generally a brother or a benefactor, 
or both, think it also a point of duty and gratitude to swell the cortege, and 
in the greatest numbers they can muster to attend. Their costume, which is 
highly picturesque, is always a striking feature, and adds much to the bril- 
lianey of the display. They wear a sort of sack robe or tunic, which covers 
the whole body, girt with a rope round the waist, and with holes pierced in 
the capuchon for the eyes; their large grey slouched hat is thrown back, 
much in the manner in which it appears on the statues of Mercury, on their 
shoulders ; their feet are often in zoccoli, or sandals of wood, and sometimes, 
though rarely, bare. The colour of their dress varies according to the rule 
of their society ; at Rome, I have noticed white, blue, and grey: at Florence 
they prefer black. The corpse is dressed up with great care, and often with 
a degree of luxury which would become a wedding ; the best linen, the 
richest ornaments, are lavished ; garlands are placed on the head ; the hands 
crossed, with a crucifix between them, on the bosom, and the face and feet 
left quite bare. Sometimes, through a capricious fit of piety, all this is stu- 
diously dispensed with, and the body appears clad in the habit of same rel:- 
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gious order, to which the deceased was especially addicted during life. 1) 
this manner the procession begins to move after sunset, preceded by a tal] 
silver cross, beadles, &c.; friars, priests, &c. chaunting the De Profundis 
through the principal streets to the church where it is intended it should be 
interred. The effect, with some abatements for the boys following to pick 
up the drippings of the torches, and the perfect indifference of the assistants, 
for neither friends nor relatives attend, is certainly very solemn. The deep 
hoarse recitative of the psalm, the strange phantom-like appearance of the 
fraternities, the flash and glare of the torches which they carry, on the face of 
the dead ; the dead body itself, in all the appalling nakedness of mortality, 
but still mocked with the tawdry images TF this world, in the flowers and 
tinsel and gilding which surround it; the quick swinging motion with 
which it is hurried along, and with which it comes trenching, when one least 
expects it, on all the gaieties and busy interests of existence (for at this hour 
the Corso and the Caffés are most crowded )—all this, without any reference 
to the intrinsic solemnity of such a scene, is calculated, as mere stage effect, 
SS to stir up the sympathies and imagination of a stranger. On the 

nhabitants, as might be apprehended, such pageants have long since lost all 
their influence ; and [ have seen a line extending down a whole street, without 
deranging a single lounger from his seat, or interrupting for an instant the 
pleasures of ice-eating and punch-drinking, which generally take place ip the 
open air. Whether this passion for bringing into coarse contact, as is often the 
case, both life and death, the gloomy and the gay, be constitutional or tradi- 
tional, | know not ; but a traveller can scarcely fail of being struck with the pre- 
valence of the feeling and practice amongst southern nations at all periods of 
their history, and finding, in the modern inhabitants of those favoured re- 
gions, frequent resemblances to that strange spirit of melancholy voluptuous- 
ness, which travelled onward from Egypt to Greece, and from Greece, to- 
gether with the other refinements of her philosophy, into the greater part of 
Italy. On reaching the church, unless the wealth and situation of the de- 
parted can permit the consolation or the vanity of a high mass, the body is 
immediately committed to the tomb.* Such at least is the practice at Rome ; 
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® The burial of the dead indiscriminately, or indeed at all, either in churches or 
in cities, has been very justly reprehended. In most of the cities of Italy the cus- 
tom has been abolished—even Naples has its Campo Santo, and the Certosa of 
Bologna is celebrated. At Rome, however, the abuse still continues inveterate. 
In some instances, the evil of choosing such a place is much enhanced by the man- 
ner of the interment. The bodies interred in the vaults of the Pantheon are said to 
be often thrown in without coffin or winding-sheet. I know such practices exist at 
Naples, but then they take place without the town, and with the proper accompa- 
niment of quick-lime, &c. The heavy and noxious effluvia exhaled from such de- 
posits is perceptible in most churches; and if any doubt should be entertained oa 
this head, let the traveller visit San Lorenzo in Lucina, the centre of one of the 
most populous parishes in Rome, on a day when the Sirocco is felt, and the con- 
gregation is tolerably crowded. He will there find enough to convince him of the 
little chance of neutralizing the malaria of the Campagna, whilst the inhabitants 
can tolerate a worse description of miasma within their own walls. In Monte 
Fiascone and Viterbo, such just apprehension is entertained on this head, that the 
vaults of some of their churches are closed down with iron bars, and prohibited 
from being opened under the pain of excommunication. The very church of which 
I have been just speaking was substituted to that of San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, in 
consequence of the prevalence of the Cattiv’ Aria. It is much to be desired that 
government would extend a similar attention to a pestilence still more pernicious, 
in the very beart of the city. 

There is no justification for this practice in antiquity. The Romans considered 
interment in a temple profanation ; for any instance to the cuntrary, such as that 
of Domitia, (Suet. 17,) may be explained, on the plea of the favoured mortal being 
considered a god, or the word templum being applied to a mausoleum. Tadgos, 
the Greek, was at an early period, on the same principle perhaps, used indiscrimi- 
nately fora tomb and atemple. A similar interpretation will account for the se- 
pulchre of Osymandyas at Thebes, and the skeletons found in the Periboloi of 
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and there are few who have not witnessed with disgust the indecent haste 
of the few attendants by whom this portion of the last rites is usually des- 

tched. In the country, and in smaller towns, the corpse is usually eX- 

od for at least a day: I know few exceptions, from Trent to Naples. 

tis generally an affecting ceremony. One of the most touching instances 
of the kind I can remember, was the exposure of a young girl, who had 
just died in the flush of beauty in a small village in Tuscany. I 
was passing through at the time, and stepped by chance into the church. 
The corpse was lying on a low bier before the altar; a small lamp burnt 
above. Her two younger sisters were kneeling at her side, and from time 
to time cast flowers upon her head. Scarcely a peasant entered but imme- 
diately came up and touched the bier, and, after kneeling for a few moments, 
rose and murmured a prayer or two for the spiritual rest of the departed. 
All this was done very naturally, and with a kindliness which spoke highly 
for the warmth and purity of their affections. A similar custom still con- 
tinues at Rome. The day after the execution of the conspirator Targioni, 
who suffered in the late affair of the Prince Spada, flowers and chaplets, 
notwithstanding every precaution on the part of the police, were found 
scattered on his tomb. He had been refused, for his contumacy in his last 
moments, Christian sepulture, and was buried in a field outside the Porta 
del Popolo. It is remarkable that, very nearly in the same place, the freed- 
men ot Nero paid a similar tribute of affection to the mortal remains of 
their master. Garlands and flowers, the morning after his death, were also 
found upon his tomb.* 
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temples in Greece, Pestuin, &c. The Jews were still more scrupulous. Public 
cemeteries were required by law to be at the distance of nearly one from ordinary, 
and two miles from Levitical cities (Glossa in Kiddushin); no public roads could 
be driven through them ; and the sepulchres, in order to prevent contamination, 
were ordered to be whitened,—a custom to which our Saviour refers, and which 
is still observable in the East. The Pharisees, as may be imagined, carried this to 
a ridiculous extreme. The Gemmarists and Glossarists are most punctilious and 
prolix. (Rabli Simeon.) Why the Christian has departed from the custom of the 
Hebrew, and the Italianof the Roman, can only be accounted for on the sacred cha- 
racter attached to the tombs of the martyrs—a character so venerable, that sarco- 
phagus in a short time became very nearly synonymous with altar. A devotee to 
the saint would, in the first instance, treasure up his relics during life, and in the 
next, by a natural consequence, desire to repose in their vicinity after death, But 
why enter farther into these details ?—an Englishman has quite as much to blush 
for as any italian. Even at the moment that I write, London and Dublin, Catholic 
and Protestant, in a spirit of worldly speculation, grafting itself on the religious 
follies of mankind, set up the vaults, with the pews, of every new church to the 
highest bidder. The health of the living should not be sacrificed to the snug lying 
of the dead; and this is one of the few cases in which the legislature is impe- 
ratively called on to interpose its salutary authority between the individual and his 
absurd inclinations. . 

* The origin of these customs is easily discernible. Popular tradition ascribes 
to the frequent use of poison formerly at Rome, the studious manner in which the 
body of the deceased is still exposed to the public view. In fact, they would make 
it a sort of coroner's inquest coram populo. Whether the end could be answered, 
except in cases of external violence, may be fairly doubted; but, setting it aside 
altogether, it is quite obvious that the whole of the ceremonial has very ancient 
authority in its favour. The ancient exposure of the dead at their own doors, the 
feet towards the street, was only another mode of laying out the corpse: the pre- 
paratory rites, such as washing, &c. are found seriatim, rite for rite, ia the poets 
and historians of both languages : the Eductio, the Prafice, the Nenia, the Pu- 
nalia, Pers. Sat. iii. 203. The Tada, first employed in the matter-of-fact service 
of lighting the funeral pyre, afterwards converted into an allegory of human life 
by the poets and the Christians; the lustral water ; the perfumes thrown on the 
pyre; the amulets laid upon the bosom of the deceased ; the vexpodervov, or wake, 
all are perfectly recognizable in the modern ceremonial. Inbumation itself was 
still more ancient than cremation; the evidence of the Alban vases is scarcely to 
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I left the church immediately after the ceremony, and from a sort of 
wish to continue the impressions of the morning, or from some cause equally 
capricious, prevailed on my friend to visit the English burial-ground, near 
the pyramid of Caius Cestius, taking the tombs of the Scipios, ec. in our 
way. We delivered ourselves up accordingly to the guidance of our cice- 
rone, and, after passing through many of those lanes of verdure, throug) 
which the city branches out into its suburbs, we arrived at our destination 
in about half an hour. In one of these sequestered avenues, which we found 
to be the way to the Porta di S. Sebastiano, stands a simple entrance to a 
small garden. ‘There was no ornament, and this was pleasing; but a few 
cypresses, and two terra cotta pillars, sufficiently intimated we were at the 
entry of the tomb. The facade had never been fully excavated, and the 
earth had lately tumbled down in front of the monument, and closed upa 
portion of the door. We left our calesche, and, as if apparently descending 
into a cavern, were conducted slowly into the tomb. 

The interior is parcelled out by a kind of buttress, and a low squat se- 
pulchral arcade, into alleys, corridors, and lanes of the dead. Every thing 
is brick and utility. ‘The scanty honours are sincere ; there is parsimony of 
praise and inscription and sculpture ; and the epitaph, though written by 
contemporaries, is without wonder, exaggeration, or injustice. It is short 
but enough—full without o’erflowing. It says every thing of the Scipios, 
hut not more than the Rome of the Scipios repeated, and the Rome of the 
Cwsars approved. 

An aged woman, with a physiognomv in no sort of analogy with our 
modern countenances, her deep unfeminine Roman traits thrown into a 
ruder character by the light which she held in her hand, preceded us down 
the slippery steps intothe mausoleum. She threw a veil of red cloth over 
her head as she descended, which fell in folds, between the costume of a 
Madonna and that of an ancient Roman matron, behind. We each held a 
trickling taper, and followed our sybil through these damps in silence, step- 
ping at times over the slime, and pausing only before the inscriptions laid 
sideways in the rude wall. Here, whilst our wax torches were clustering to- 
gether, and one muttered over the words “ cy vir, fortis, honos, mors,” 
&e. and traced, where the eye failed, the red letters with his finger, theother 
was occupied with some new discovery, and the guide raised her lean hand 
to the drops of damp which were gradually hardening into stalactites above 
our head. The inscriptions are copies ; the originals have been judiciously 
removed, and adorn the Vatican.* We came out from this gloomy chamber, 
blind, chilled, shivering, into the blaze of a fierce Italian sunshine, the 
lusciousness of an Italian vintage, and the warmth and hum and trifling of 
living men. 








be opposed to the more positive assertion of Pliny, Nat. Zist. lib. vii. and the 
proof of far higher antiquity amongst the monuments of the Etruscans. Indeed, 
both practices were at times indifferently used by the ancients (see the Ten Tables), 
and the Christians themselves seem to have retained till lately the same phraseology : 
** Ouieti et cineribus” is a frequent heading of their epitaphs. These obvious im!- 
tations have been frequently carped at. That they are semi-Pagan no one cat 
doubt ; but that this should be a subject of such severe attack and anxious defence, 
appears ridiculous and strange. In a religious point of view, | cannot condemn what 
St. Paul tolerated; in a worldly, the borrowing from one’s predecessors is inevi- 
table: and if not, I see nothing in the ceremony itself to reprove. It must be al- 
ways remembered, that such rites are much more for the living than for the 
dead. 
* The two principal inscriptions, ‘* Cornelius . Lucius . Scipio . Barbatus,” &c. 
and the ‘* Houc . oino . ploirome .consentiunt. R.’’ have been frequently published. 
The latter suggested the inscription on the statue of C. J. Fox, ** Cui plurime 
consentiunt gentes,” &c. Both furnish very curicus confirmations of Maffeis 
theory of the origin of the Italian language, and I may add the Italian pronunci- 
ation. The Peperine sarcophagus of Cornelius is in the same collection, and 
Peperine bust stands on it. Cicero, Orat. pro Archid, talks of a marble dust of 
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‘The discovery of this sepulchre not only deprived of its usurped honours, 
a monument which had long gone under the same name on the Appian 
but decided in a remarkable manner, in despite of the antiquaries,* the i 
of the ancient walls on this side of the town. The Porta Capena, formerly 
confounded with the site of the modern Porta S. Sebastiano, has thus re- 
trograded ; for, as no sepulchres, or at least not the sepulchres in ques- 
tion,t were permitted to stand within the city, the line of walls must neces- 
sarily be drawn very considerably to the North. 

The sepulchre of Scipio is on the left side of the Appian. We continued 
our walk for some time along its tall, sounding reeds and whispering pines, 
with a slow and thoughtful pace, at the decay of human vanities and earthly 
hopes which lay crumbling on every side around us. ‘The Arch of Drusus 
fora moment arrested our attention ; and after having admired its Roman 
gravity, and the simple majesty of its broad and firm proportions, we took 
the direction of the Porta 8. Paolo, and in a few minutes stood before the 
Pyramid of Caius Cestius. 

‘Obelisks abound in Rome, but it is a singular circumstance to meet a 
pyramid, Yet the pyramid before us belongs not to the Imperial but Repub- 
lican city. This is an additional anomaly. ‘The Romans at the period of 
its erection were imperfectly acquainted with the arts of Egypt ; knowledge 
was limited, and conquest had not yet begun. The Pyramid is clothed with 
marble, probably in trilateral masses, on the same principle as the Egyptian. 
its bright yellow hue is now lost in the greyness and dimness of age and 
herbage. The interior of the tomb, which we entered with some difficulty, 
is divided into Columbarian chambers. Though erected “Sibi et suis,” no 
parentalia have been discovered above.’ Cestius was one of the Epulones ; 
the paintings of dancers, and similar amusements, depicted on its walls, were 
in harmony with his terrestrial occupations. The same analogy is more 
strikingly exemplified in Egypt: but the reference to a hope after death in 
the latter, is direct and sae" Mpa here every thing is vague, dreamy, and 
Elysian, and dwells principally upon the past. 

The Cemeterio degli Inglesi, or the Protestant burial-ground, stretches 
calmly and beautifully below. The site was admirably chosen,—nothing can 
be more poetically and religiously sepulchral than this most attractive spot. 
It is worth a thousand churches. Noone can stand long there without feel- 
ing in full descent upon his spirit, the very best influences of the grave. 
The rich red ruinous battlements of the city, broken only by the calm and 
solid unity of the Pyramid; the clustering foliage beginning to brown on 
the ancient towers of the entrance ; the deep, still, blue sky ; the fluttering 
leaves of the vines which floated around, as one by one they dropped from the 
branches ; the freshness of the green mounds at my feet,—these and a 
thousand other features, fully felt at the time, but untranslateable to writing, 
conveyed precisely that philosophy of Death which the poet and sculptor 
have more than once attempted to breathe over their most enchanting works, 
and which here seems an emanation from every object which you feel or see. 
1 would place in this spot their Genius of Repose, that beautiful statue 
which joins its hands inlioloutly on its head, and casts its melancholy eyes 
for ever towards the earth ; that statue, so beautiful that it has been often 





Ennius ; but is this likely? Nothing of the kind has been yet found, and how 
come thetomb and bust of the Scipios to be Peperine ? 

* To any one who is fond of such controversies, Maffei’s Ars Lapidaria will 
furnish abundant amusement. With such irrefragable evidence before their eyes, 
it Was some time before they would quietly consent to be thoroughly in the wrong. 
These learned Sganarelles placed the heart on the wrong side, and were resolved 
to maintain it. 

t “ Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urito.’ Ten Talles—The 
monument near the Capitol contradicts this. Perhaps the difficulty was obviated 
a a quibble. The city of Romulus might have been considered Urbs—The 
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confounded with the Grecian Eros, or the Celestial Love, and is, in itself, 
the best type of the messenger who is one day to lead us gently from the 
heat and toils of this world, into the coolness and tranquillity of the next, 
Every thing here is in unison with these thoughts. At a few paces distant 
from the Pyramid, and adjoining the wall, the Cippi and funeral Soroi of the 
Strangers are to be seen. ‘The bright verdure and the bright marbles, the 
classical purity of the monuments, the desert air, the austere solemnity of 
every thing about me, came with new force upon my imagination. I walked 
slowly amongst the tombs, and tried to decypher the inscriptions. The 
dead are of various nations,—English, American, but principally German, 
Sometimes a cluster of cypresses shadowed the tomb,—sometimes a fair flow. 
ering shrub had twined around it. The epitaphs were written with elegance 
always; at times with the deepest tenderness and beauty.* Each had his 
short history, each his melancholy interest and adventure. Here was the 
man of science and literature, who came to lay down his head after a painful 
and varied pilgrimage in this City of the Soul. A Humboldt was buried 
here; a Thorwaltzen yet may. Here reposes clay too finely tempered for 
the unkindnesses of mankind—Keats lies near ;—a little farther is one 
who, on the point of quitting Rome to rejoin an affectionate family after a 
too long absence, full of the anticipations of the traveller and of youth, is 
thrown from his carriage at a mile’s distance from the city, and never quits 
Rome more ;—-beside him is an only child, whom the sun of Italy could not 
save ;—and next, one who perished suddenly, like Miss Bathurst in the very 
bud and bloom of existence,—or another, who died away, day after day, in the 
embraces of her parents, and now rests in the midst of the beautiful in vain, 
The graceful lines of Petrarch are inscribed on the sarcophagus—they are 
full of feeling and the country, and make one pause and dream :— 
** Non come fiamma, che per forza é spenta, 
Ma che per se medesma si consuma, 
Se n’ando in pace, l’anima contenta.”’ 





* Many of these inscriptions may boast a close resemblance to the classical 
spirit and expression of antiquity. Indeed, it is difficult to be any time at Rome 
without being fully penetrated with the affecting simplicity of the originals. This 
praise belongs both to emblem and inscription. What can be more delicately alle- 
gorized than the repose of death under the image of votive rudders, wheels resting 
beneath the foot of a divinity, or genii furling the sails of a ship which had just 
reached the port. The Christians have, with some felicity, translated this last into 
the dove and olive, with which all their earlier inscriptions abound. The Tituli, 
or inscriptions themselves, are sometimes of the simplest character. 1 have met 
with the single word BIXET (the Christian mispelling for Vixit). Names and 
qualities are frequent. We have, Titania, Persis—Anteros Livie Colorator— 
wadAaxt (for madAaxid:) ceuvorarn, a curious combination ;—sometimes the dedi- 
cator appears—Papiria Hilare Matri—or Valerio Thespio, Valeria Messalina 
Delicio suo. But in general they are more prolix, and dwell principally on the 
affection of the survivor. No one can forget the exquisite inscription of Furia Spes 
to the memory of her husband (Capitol. 26.) the conclusion is particularly deli- 
cate :— 

Ita peto vos omnes sanctissimi 
Commendatissimum habeatis 
Meum conjugem et vellitis 
Huic indulgentissimi esse 
Horis nocturnis, 
Uteum videam 
Et etiam me fato suadere 
Vellet, ut et ego possim 
Dulcius et celerius 
Aput eum pervenire. 
Compare with this, amongst the moderns, the touching epitaph on the Princess 
Maria Chigi in the Church of the Porta del Popolo, the inscriptions on the tombs 
of the Frangipani in San Marcello, of the Mattei in San Francesco Transtevere, 
and with all, the voluminous and pointless eulogies which incumber and disfigure 
the walls of our own churches at home. 
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No epitaph could be better. I was reading it over again and again, when I 
suddenly heard behind me the clamours of a rude and discordant festivity. 
On turning round, 1 found the gardens of the Roman People (Prato del 
Popolo Romano) covered with groups, singing the hymns of the season with 
the most riotous vociferation. The Monte Testacio is near the pottery- 
made cellar of half Rome ; and on its sides, as by immemorial right and cus- 
tom, the Roman people in the fulness of their sovereignty, were at that mo- 
ment celebrating the close of their vintage. This immediate approximation 
of life and death was disagreeable in the extreme; and not wishing such 
intrusion upon my reveries, I whispered a Va/e to the ashes of my country- 
men, and ook retired from their graves.* 

On leaving the Monte Testacio I pursued my way for a short time on the 
Regina Viarum, the pe owe broken up here and there by fragments of the 
original Selciata, and offering, on each side, the tottering sepulchreta of the 
most illustrious families of ancient Rome. I very willingly would have ex- 
amined the greater part of them, the Navonian, falsely called the Osidian 
monument ; the Servilian, lately put together by Canova ; the tomb of Ce- 
cilia Metella; the sepulchre of the Freedmen of Livia and Augustus ; the 
Catacombs—but the day was too far advanced ; the sun was now westering 
rapidly to the Mediterranean—the purple haze of the evening was beginning 


‘ to rise behind the aqueducts from the Campagna. We were at some dis- 


tance from the city. We mounted once more our calesche, and in conversa- 
tion on Roman funerals, ancient and modern, and the accuracy with which 
national customs are generally preserved, we arrived, a little after the Ave 
Maria, at our respective apartments in Rome. 


LONDON LYRICS. 
An Uninsurable Risk. 


A BoexseEt.er open’d a shop on the coast, 
(1’d rather not mention the spot,) 

Where gentlemen lounged o’er the Herald and Post, 
And ladies read Byron and Scott. 


Much personal Memoir, too, shone on the shelves, 
Which boasted a whimsical olio: 

Decorum sang small, in octavos and twelves, 
And scandal in quarto and folio. 


The bookseller, prudently aiming to set 
Th’ ignipotent god at defiance, 
To open a policy vainly essay’d 
At the Albion, the Hope, and Alliance. 
** My friend, your abortive attempt prithee stop,” 
Quoth Jekyll, intent on a joke, 
“* How can you expect to insure, while your shop 
Is rolling out volumes of smoke ?” 


Cr —_—<- 











* The Romans have been accused of frequently and seriously profaning these 
monuments ; the accusation resolves itself into an attack or two, when heated with 
wine from the adjacent Testacio. If originating from bigotry, it would have been 
visible at other periods of the year. Application was made to purchase the ground 
with an-intention to wall it in, but in the wrong quarter—to the Pope; it should 
have been to the Senator. The ground belongs to the citizens, and the Senator is 
their first magistrate. The error was, indeed, rectified, but the delay which oc- 
curred should be attributed to the blunder on one side, and not to any narrow feel- 
ing on the other. A subscription has been since raised, and the cemetery is at pre- 
Sent protected from even the Bacchanalians of Monte Testacio. I mention these 
circumstances for the instruction of Lord Colchester, who, if I am to judge from 

18 speeches in Parliament, ought to have inquired more deeply before he spoke, 
or not spoken until he could have inquired. 
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LETTERS FROM THE LEVANT, NO. V. 


Laodicea. 


Tuere are few spots of earth visited by the traveller calculated to 
excite emotions more melancholy than those experienced by such as 
have passed over even the most frequented portions of Asia Minor, 
Except in the immediate vicinity of its cities, he encounters few traces 
of life or civilization; all beyond is ‘barren and unprofitable ;” his 
path lies across plains tenanted by the stork and the jackal, or over 
hills whence the eye wanders along valleys, blooming in all the luxu- 
riance of neglected nature, or withering in loneliness and _ sterility, 
Throughout lands once adorned with the brightest efforts of genius and 
of art, and rife with the bustle and activity of a crowded population, 
his footstep will light upon nothing save the speaking monuments of 
decay, and his eye meet no living forms except those of his companions, 
or by chance a dim prospect of the weary caravan, that creeps like a 
centipede across the plain, or winds amidst the mazes of distant hills, 
There are few scattered hamlets, and no straggling abodes of man- 
kind ; danger and apprehension have forced the remnant of its inlia- 
bitants to herd together in towns for mutual security, and to leave the 
deserted country to the bandit and the beast of prey. The wander- 
ing passenger pursues his listless route surrounded by privations and 
difficulties, by fatigue and apprehension, few beaten tracks to guide his 
course, and few hospitable mansions to shelter his weariness. By night 
he rests beside his camel in the karavan-serai; and by day he hurries 
along with no comforts save those which he carries with him, and no 
companions but his thoughts. But these are suflicient, and they spring 
up with every breath and at every turning: his very loneliness is sub- 
limity; his only prospect, beauty; he reclines upon earth, whose every 
clod is a sepulchre of greatness, and he is canopied by a sky 

“So cloudless, pure, and beautiful, 
That God alone is to be seen in heaven.” 


Our route towards Laodicea, on leaving Ephesus, lay along the 
plains that separate Mount Pactyas from the Gulf. Having passed 
the extremity of Coryssus, we entered on a valley partially cultivated, 
and sunk amidst hills, on which we could trace the frequent remains of 
an extensive aqueduct; and in about an hour from leaving Ayasa-luck 
we came in sight of the few vestiges of buildings which are pointed out 
as occupying the situation ofthe ancient Pygela, but which are now too 
faint to give any idea of their former extent: from hence a few miles 
brought us to Skala-nuova. This shore, like all in the vicinity of the 
Cayster, has undergone most important changes during the lapse of time. 
Many of those spots the most memorable in ancient mythology, are 
sought for in vain along it. Pygela is no longer a sea-port ;* Marathe- 
sium and Neapolis are no more ; and even the favourite haunt of Diana, 
Ortygia, on the groves and shrines of which the wealth of Ephesus 
was lavished, is but conjectured to be the valley I have mentioned at the 








* «* Polyxeni#es, satis omnibus comparatis, nocte remigio 4 Magnesia arces 
sito, deductisque raptim que subducte erant navibus ; quum diem non tam 10 4p- 
paratu absumpsisset, quam quod conspici proficiscentem classem nolebat, post solis 


occasum, profectus septuaginta navibus tectis, vento adverso, ante lucem Pye! 
portum tenuit,’’—Liv. lib, xxxvii. cap. ii. 
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extremity of Coryssus- Skala-nuova, called by the Turks Kush- 
adasi (“‘ The Island of Birds”), is a town of modern construction, si- 
tuated on a declivity above the sea; of which, and of the mountains of 
Samos, it commands a splendid prospect, and from which, it must it- 
self form an object of extreme beauty ; its graceful minarets and wav- 
ing cypresses rising at intervals amidst its whitened houses, and its 
dilapidated castle towering gloomily above them. It was formerly the 
grand depSt of trade between Samos and the adjacent towns of Ayasa- 
luck, Inck-bazar, and Guizel-hissar : but since the commencement of 
the Greek revolt, it has suffered considerably in its commerce. The 
Samians, too, have lately committed frequent ravages within it, and on 
the lands in the vicinity, when forced from their mountain fastnesses 
by hunger or oppression ; but still its situation and harbour (partially 
sheltered by an opposite island in the bay) must continue to render it 
a place of material importance. Skala-nuova was formerly the re- 
sidence of the Archbishop of Ephesus, but he has lately removed to 
Vourla, on the Gulf of Clazomene ; the decay of Christianity in this 
district being probably the motive of his transfer: the town, however, 
contains one church, dedicated to St. Elias, whilst the turrets of the 
Prophet rise in every direction around it. ‘The irregular conformation 
of the grounds in the neighbourhood is admirably adapted to the culti- 
vation of vines; and the wine of the country has acquired considerable 
celebrity throughout the Archipelago; but to our taste it possessed 
few attractions, its excellence having, 1 suppose, declined with the en- 
couragement for its manufacture. We spent the night in the house of 
a Greek family, where our servant procured us quarters; and the fol- 
lowing morning set out for Guizel-hissar, the ancient Tralles, situated 
about eight or nine hours to the eastward. The first few miles lay across 
a hilly and irregular country, intersected by precipitous streamlets and 
gloomy ravines, and traversed by a road which was passable, and 
little more. Our spirits, too, were nothing lightened by the oppressive 


breath of a hot Sirocco, which commenced blowing during the night: . 


the depressing effects of this corroding wind* can only be conceived 
by those who have suffered from them; the unwonted dulness with 
which it overcasts even the most active mind ; the deep-drawn sighs it 
will elicit; and if there be one melancholy feeling which presses on the 
heart more heavily than another, the ample developement which it en- 
joys during the prevalence of this enervating breeze. It seldom, how- 
ever, blows with force; it is rather an exhalation than a wind. I. 
scarcely moves the leaves around the traveller, but it sinks heavily and 
damply in his heart. A stranger is at first unaware of the cause of the 
mental misery he endures; his temper sours as his spirits sink ; 
every person, and every circumstance, annoys him; it affects even 
his dreams, and sleep itself is not a refuge from querulous peevishness ; 
every motion is an irritating exertion, and he trudges along in discon- 
tent and unhappiness, sighing, and thinking of home, and attempting to 
philosophise on the arrant folly that could induce him to leave England 
for an hour, to come to such a dismal, miserable, uninteresting banish- 
ment as the Levant. Our route was one of the most frequented in the 





* See Letters from the Levant, No. I. p. 70. 
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Pachalic, as it leads from the principal port to the principal town, and 
is thence the high way which the caravans take to Konia and Kesaria, 
A little beyond a hamlet, the name of which I forget, where we halted 
about mid-day to rest for an hour in the shade, we were overtaken by a 

small troop of Zingari, or gypsies, whom we afterwards encountered in 
a recess of the valley a little farther on, where they had pitched their 
goat-skin tent. A few wretched ponies were fastened near a fountain, 
and numbers of fierce-looking red dogs were prowling about; but 
only the women of the party were visible, who were cooking their meat 
by a temporary fireplace; whilst the men were enjoying “the seldom 
omitted luxury of a mid-day sleep in the shade. About noon we 
gained a view of the Meander from the top of an adjacent hill ; its 
tortuous current winding like a silver thread amidst plantations of 
olives and vines, for the culture of which, and of figs, the country is 
celebrated. We had left to our right the modern town of Inck-bazar, 
on the site of the ancient Magnesia ad Meandrum. Our limited time 
did not permit us to visit it. It would have been an equally good 
route toGuizel-hissar from Skala-nuova, as we afterwards learned, but 
our servants had been otherwise directed: I should, however, have 
anxiously desired to see it as the last estate of Themistocles, and the 
spot which afforded a death-bed to the hero of Salamis and Corcyra; 
and in whose forum, according to Cornelius Nepos, Artaxerxes raised 
a statue to the memory of him, his most determined enemy.* It was 
night ere we reached our destination, and never did we descry a rest- 
ing-place with more satisfaction ; as, in addition to the intolerable de- 
pression of spirits which we had been labouring under during the day, 
we had in the afternoon to struggle with all the agonies of excruciating 
thirst. Our dinner had been helped out by the aid of some salt-meat 
which we had brought from Skala-nuova, and washed down with 
draughts of fiery wine, which soon produced an effect far from com- 
posing or agreeable. ‘The sun was setting as we ascended the last chain 
of hills, and with the departure of daylight our tortures commenced, 
as it was too dark to see any of the fountains charitably erected by the 
Turks along the road, and not one friendly stream now crossed our 
path, though we had hurried over hundreds disregarded in the morning. 
In vain we looked abroad for some welcome light which might give a 
promise of relief; but not an object met our eye, except the gloomy 
ravine around us, and the bleak hills which threw their giant shade 
across the starless sky. To add to our sufferings, the road was exe- 
crable, formed of loose stones, which had fallen from the banks on 
either side. Over this we were forced to pass, every second step a 
stumble, from which weakness almost prevented our recovering, and 
our tongues absolutely rustled against our parched palates. At last we 
reached the town of Guizel-hissar, and, without waiting to arrive at our 
khan, attacked at ouce the muddy stream which flows through the 
centre of it; and having luxuriated in its impure but invaluable wa- 
ters, hastened to stretch our weary limbs on a heap of wool in the 
karavan-serai, and await the morning light to pursue our march. As 
this was one of the longest day’s journeys we had made, our fatigue the 
succeeding day was proportionate. ‘The town contains few objects to 





* Vide Cor. Nep. vita Themist. cap. x. 
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arrest our attention, more than are usually presented by those of equal 
extent in Turkey. Some antiquities are said to remain of the ancient 
Tralles, the site of which it occupies, but we did not see them. ‘The 
streets are wide and well laid out, and an unusual number of stately 
trees and cypresses wave amidst the gardens with which they are lined. 
Having taken a cup of delicious coffee, we started early for Sultan- 
hissar and Nasli, by a path lying along well-cultivated plains, 
and occasionally traversing the base of the slight hills which shoot 
down from Mount Messogis on our left towards the Meander. 
Some bubbling streams crossed our route, and in the more secluded 
ints we met with several fountains erected by the Turks for their 
own ablutions or the convenience of the traveller, while frequent frag- 
ments of antiquity marked the decay of population and importance. 
In about four hours we reached the old fortress and village of Sultan- 
hissar, the ancient Nysa, which had the honour of affording a school for 
the studies of Strabo the geographer. It now contained no objects of 
importance to detain us ; and having crossed the mountain torrent which 
flows through the town, we pursued our route to Nasli, where we pro- 
posed halting for the night. Our road was equally delightful with that 
in the morning, lying along the plains of the Meander, and pass- 
ing through a country abounding in vineyards and olive-groves, which 
continued to the village, where we, as usual, got apartments in a mi- 
serable hut, and slept upon our cloaks spread over straw, our own 
canteen furnishing our supper, and our servant Spiro never failing to 
discover where the best wine was forthcoming. ‘This genius was a per- 
fect illustration of his class: to us I believe he was undeviatingly faith- 
ful ; but of too scrupulous honesty towards others we had certainly no 
reason to impeach him, as it was in few of the hamlets we passed 
through that he did not levy a contribution of fowls or other portable 
forage which fell within his reach. ‘These he never failed to produce 
on the most urgent and least expected occasions: his good humour was 
unfailing, and his vivacity sufficient to enliven a whole caravan. His 
name was Demetraki, and his father an inhabitant of the barren island 
of Seriphos, one of the most susceptible and least productive spots of 
the Cyclades. Here he spent the first years of his life, till, in conse- 
quence of an agreement between his father and a Hydriot Reis, he 
was to have been sent with the levy of seamen for the Turkish fleet, 
annually furnished by that island and others, in order to purchase im- 
munity from the presence of the Moslemins among them. ‘This 
arrangement did not, however, suit Spiro; the narrow compass of a 
kirlangitsch or caravella was too confined a sphere for his enlarged 
ideas, and a sneaking affection for a young black-eyed Serphiot served 
to heighten his aversion to the naval honours destined him by the 
Sultan. Accordingly, when the period of his departure approached, 
a violent and sudden contraction of the sinews of his leg incapacitated 
him totally from active exertion by sea or land. Unfortunately his 
name had been entered in the list, and when the T'shawoosh of the Capi- 
tan Pacha arrived to convey him to the Dardanelles along with his 
comrades, the keen eye of the Byzantine saw through the deception, in 
spite of his lusty yells as often as they attempted to straighten his 
limb or feel for the contracted sinew. Spiro had some suspicions of 
his shrewdness from his manner, and was resolved not to await the 
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result of his deliberations. Accordingly, when he learned that the boat 
had put off with the T'shawoosh towards the caravella in the offing, he 
sprang from his bed with an agility that highly astonished his afflicted 
mother and his anxious sisters, and flew to bid farewell to his innamo- 
rata, and make his escape to some neighbouring island till the storm 
should blow past. Full of these affectionate resolutions, he was skip. 
ping down from the lofty rock, on which the town of St. Nicholas is 
perched like a dovecote, when in one of the narrow passages he en. 
countered the “* Nostruomo” of the vessel, who was returning in order 
to make trial of the efficacy of the bastinado in drawing down the pain- 
ful malady from his knee to his sole. Spiro sprang backwards with 
an activity commensurate with his late miraculous recovery, and was 
quickly followed by the posse comitatus of his affectionate shipmates : 
his superior topographical knowledge, however, gave him an infinite 
advantage, and, having eluded his pursuers, he succeeded in gaining 
the beach, and at nightfall set sail in a fishing-boat for the adjacent 
island of Milo, where a relative of his father had realized a consider. 
able property by piloting European vessels through the Arches. B 

the assistance of his cousin he was stowed on board a Maltese brig, 
which conveyed him to Naples, where he commenced the profession of 
courier to travellers, in which occupation he contrived to make the 
‘“‘ grand tour” ere he again returned to Seriphos and exchanged his 
gilt waistcoat and varnished cap for his native calpuc and cotton shak- 
sheer. The cliffs of the island, however, were soon too uninteresting 
to satisfy his unsettled disposition, and though he daily wandered over 
the rocks which had been immortalized by the exploits of Perseus and 
the head of Medusa, and strolled through the haunts of Cassius Seve- 
rus, and many a banished Roman,” what were these to one whose travels 
had exceeded even those of Perseus, and to whom Imperial Rome itself 
had been but a halting-place from more remote excursions! So 
thought Spiro ; and without taking long to deliberate, he sailed by the 
first vessel which touched at Corfu, and entered into the service of the 
Venetians, who then held possession of the Ionian Islands. During 
the few succeeding years he had, without once changing his residence, 
served successively under the standard of St. Mark, the tricolour of 
the French Republic, and the eagle of the North, till, finding Corfu too 
hot for him, he crossed over one night, with a few of his comrades trom 
the guard-room, to Butrinto, and thence making his way to Yannina, 
enlisted under the horse-tails of * Aslan the Lion,” who in a few 
months rewarded him for his flattering preference, by taking off his 
right ear and pulling out a few of his superfluous teeth. Not finding Ali 
quite so congenial a master as he had hoped, he contrived to be one of 
a party who were sent on a private mission to Saloniki; but from thence 
Spiro forgot to return with his answer. The scene of his after-exploits 
comprised the greater portion of Turkey and Egypt ;—but it would be 
endless to attempt following him through the varied employments in 
which he subsequently embarked. These he himself recounted with 





—_—-- 


* Seriphos was one among the numerous places of banishment which the Arcbi- 
pelago supplied to the victims of the Roman emperors. C. Severus was sent hither 


by Augustus, according to Tacitus; and Strabo and Juvenal both mention the 
island among the list of state prisons. 
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infinite humour, when at night he gathered in his companions round 
the wood-fire in our quarters. During his sojourn among the Franks, 
he had conceived an affection for the cigar above the chibouque, and 
he never commenced his details without one. With it his action was a 
perfect counterpart to his eloquence, as he was complete master of all 
the puffs, elevations, and suspensions adequate to give due force and 
effect to his recital. He was an admirable proficient at all manly ex- 
ercises—leaping, wrestling, rowing, riding, and throwing the djereed ; 
and with a pistol, even in spite of his ill-shaped bullets,* he was an unerr- 
ing aim. In point of orthodoxy he was uncommonly liberal : he was to- 
tally undecided, he said, between the Ikonoclasts and the Latins. He had 
known so much villany of the one, and seen so much that was amiable 
attached to the other, that practice alone kept him a Greek, although 


_prejudice had considerable influence in preventing him becoming a 


Romanist. For the Turks, and for Achmet, our janissary, in particu- 
lar (with a bow), he entertained a most honourable predilection, But 
there was one point that must eyer deter him from a profession of Is- 
lamism—the Fast of the Ramadan, which he said he might support 
well enough during the short winter-days, but when it verged towards 
the summer solstice,t his stomach could never endure such protracted 
inanition; and Paradise with all its Houries, could yield but slight 
compensation for such lengthened privations. As to his ultimate hap- 
piness, he was, however, perfectly easy; as the last time he had been to 
Seriphos he had gone to Bello Paulo, a small island in the A’gean, in- 
habited by a holy hermit, from whom he purchased the virtue of seven 
years penance by a gift of tobacco and rosoglio. 

In order to get on as far as possible towards Denizli before sunset, 
we started from Nasli before the dawn of morning. For some hours we 
hurried on in darkness, watching the gradual breaking-up of night ; at 
length the mists which wreathed around Taurus and Tmolus “ melted 
into morn,” and light awoke the world. The broad crimson sun burst 
above them, and lighted up the valley through which we were winding, 
gilding the heights of Mount Messogis on our left, and on our right 
glancing in the glittering stream of the Meander, which rolled along 
its serpentine current between banks blooming in Eden-like verdure. 
This portion of the country seemed more populous than hitherto ; 
hamlets and villages were more frequent, and large flocks, principally 
of black sheep, were browsing around the hills. ‘The scenery all the 
day was diversified and romantic in the extreme; the ponderous range 
of mountains now advancing boldly towards the plain and the river, 
and now opening outinto long vistas of luxuriant valleys. In one of these 
recesses, but far to the north of our march, is a plain, supposed to be 
the Asian meadow of Homer and Virgil. At length we crossed the 
Meander at a ferry, about three hours from Carura, and put up for 
the night at a hamlet on the track to Denizli. We were now on the 














* The Greeks are, in general, wretched bad shots, as well from the quality of 
their weapons as from an absurd custom of never cutting off the tag left by the 
mould on the bullet, which they preserve in order to fasten the end of the paper 
to itin making a cartridge ; but of course this appendage must render irregular 
the direction of the shot when fired. 

+ The Arabian year being lunar, each month runs through the course of the four 
Seasons in the space of thirty-three years. 
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borders of Caria and Phrygia, and in a district so subject to subter. 
ranean fires and motions of the earth as to be denominated the Calabria 
of Asia-Minor ; most of its streamlets possess the quality of petrifac. 
tion, and of leaving in their course a strong calcareous or earthy de. 
posit; and throughout the entire district hot springs are frequently to 
be met with. We reached Denizli the following day, and took up our 
lodgings with a Greek, who volunteered the kindness to us. Denizli, 
which originally sprang from the ruins of Laodicea and Colosse, both 
which are at a short distance from it, is now hurrying to the same de- 
cay in which they are merged. Nearly seventy years have elapsed since 
twelve thousand of its inhabitants were destroyed by an earthquake, 
and the remnant of its population seems to have chosen rather to settle 
at a distance, than again to tempt its treacherous shelter. It contains 
at present a greater number of Christians than any other quarter of the 
Pachalic, upwards of seven hundred Greeks and Armenians having 
their churches within its walls, bat all seem miserably poor and 
wretched. Our host, who lived in one of the leading streets, supported 
himself and a brother by the sale of leather and the manufacture of pa- 
pooshes. He felt extremely interested in the success of his country- 
men in the Morea; and it appeared that his object in proffering us his 

hospitality was to learn some news from Greece, and to solicit our 
advice (as having probably visited the country) as to the propriety 
of abandoning his home and joining their cause. It is remarkable 
that this enthusiasm I have always found merely at a distance from the 
seat of war; in Greece itself such patriotism is rare. Our host, how- 
ever, allowed himself to be persuaded of the inefficiency of his proffered 
service, and the truth of the fact, that in the Morea there are more 
soldiers than the Government can well make use of. His house was 
situated in a court-yard, the opposite side of which was occupied by the 
dwelling of a Greek lady and her daughter: the latter was said to be 
extremely beautiful, but, though she had lived for five years beside him, 
our entertainer had never yet seen her, nor did she ever cross the 
threshold. ‘This rigid regulation of society, which he assured us was 
common enough here, is much more severe than any that I had met 
with among Greeks before. He attributed it, however, to the tyranny 
and turbulence of the ‘Turks, which being infinitely more galling and 
oppressive here, and in the interior, than at Smyrna, or along the coast, 
obliges the Christians to resort to such extraordinary precautions to 
ensure the honour and security of their families. Perhaps, toa, the 
feeling may have in it as much of inclination as necessity on the part 
of the Greeks; for I have invariably observed, that the farther we pro- 
gress towards the south in any country, the situation of females becomes 
more deplorable and unhappy. In northern latitudes alone woman is 
the better-half of creation; as we draw towards more genial climes 
she gradually merges into equality, inferiority, a deprivation of her 

rights and dignity, and at last, in the vicinity of the line, a total denial 
of a reasoning principle or an immortal essence, which might enjoy in 
another world those privileges of which she is tyrannically “debarred in 
this. In countries north of our own, the absence of refinement has de- 

=rived affection in some degree of its polish; but still its details show it 
:o be like the phosphorescent stone of Bologna, rude but glowing. 
Our accounts of our Scandinavian neighbours, for instance, place their 
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females even above our own: in Norway they occupy that distinguished 
place in society for which Nature has clearly intended them: in every 
situation they are the companions and “ helpmates” of man, and share 
alike in his amusements and his intellectual pursuits. “ In conversa- 
tion,” says Dr. Clarke, “ they take the lead ; nor has the odious custom 
of ladies retiring into solitary seclusion after dinner been introduced 
among them :*—and in Sweden,” he observes, in speaking of the family 
with which he was domesticated, that ‘“* the happiness of his host seemed 
to consist entirely in the education of his children and the conversation 
of his amiable wife.”t Again, ‘‘ The Fins,” says the same author, 
“are superior to the Russians in every amiable qualification ;”{ 
and even the rough exterior of the Russian, I speak of the northern 
provinces, is superior to their southern neighbours in Prussia and in 
Germany. Of this two instances may suffice. In Germany women, 
in mixed society, are never permitted even to sit along with men ; and 
in Prussia, during one of the late years, there were three thousand di- 
vorces out of a population of ten millions!§ The ladies of France 
would, perhaps, come nearest to our own in point of domestic go- 
vernment; but even here it must. be admitted, that the exterior of 
affection is too highly gilded to be real; that love is rather a foppery 
than a feeling, and domestic enjoyment “ almost a tale of a foreign 
land :” in fact, their language contains no word expressive of the ideas 
which an Englishman attaches to the monosyllable “home.” Proceed- 
ing along the map a little farther towards the south, the ladies of 
Spain and Italy would probably come upon a par in point of import- 
ance, though widely distinct in their several modes of life; but does 
not the grim tyranny of the duenna over the one imply as much de- 
gradation in its institution, as the cavaliere servente of the other in- 
volves levity and contempt in the toleration permitted to him? It is 
scarcely needful to mention Greece, but it is a link of the chain; 
and here even beauty seems to have shrunk beneath the withering 
touch of slavery, and woman, too, to have faded with the crumbling 
wreck of her greatness. From the habits of seclusion to which they 
are subjected by the tyrannized slaves who possess them, every trace 
of what we call “Grecian beauty” has departed. I never saw a 
striking figure, and scarce a lovely face, throughout the country ; 
and their servile occupations, and the domestic despotism to which 
they are subjected, differ but in a shade from those of their Mos- 
lemin lords, from whom they have been imitated. In Turkey, fe- 
male degradation is proverbial; woman possesses there beauty alone, 
without the attributes of intellect, and becomes the footstool, in place 
of the companion and supporter of her lord. Still farther south, in 
Palestine and Syria, the disgusting series attains its acmé of abhorrent 
developement ; and the situation of females is in no degree removed 
from the classification originally made, by which a man’s “ wife, and 
his slave, his maid-servant, his ox, and his ass,” are equally defended 
from the covetousness of his neighbour.|| In the mass this estimate 





* See vol. x. p. 235. + See vol. ix. p. 298, 322, &c. 
3 See vol. x. p.47. § See Russell’s Germany, vol. ii. p. 72. 


|| The words TAY (gnebed) and FN (amah) in the seventeenth verse of the 
e ~ b 4 Tt T 
twentieth chapter of Exodus, above alluded to, which are rendered in our version 
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is correct; and in the details it is equally consistent with itself. Com. 
pare, for example, the situation of females in the north of Germany 
with the account of Vienna given by Mr. Russell in his ‘* Germany,” 
vol. iil. p. 280, which presents us with a picture of depravity too dis. 
gusting to be quoted, and almost too hideous to obtain even a partial 
credence. Compare the light and graceful contadina of Tuscany with 
the wretched peasantry of Naples or Calabria. Contrast the Spaniards 
of Leon or Galicia with those of Seville or Grenada; or the daughter 
of an Albanian Kleft with the child of a Messinian or Mainote.* | re. 
member, too, that Captain Cochrane, in his singular tour through Si- 
beria, mentions, in speaking of the Rascolnics of Valdimir, that “ they 
are kind and friendly people, and excellent husbands” (vol. i. p. 91.); 
but he scarcely proceeds many versts farther to the south till at Semi. 
palatinsk he meets with a husband correcting his spouse with a stick 
the thickness of his thumb!” (vol. i. p. 118.) This feeling, too, seems 
to have given a tinge to various casts of religion. The principles of our 
own mild creed inculcate a subjection in females, much more rigorous 
than that which we usually exact from them ;+ and it is an undisputed 
tact, that in northern climates the favourite saints are selected from the 
female side of the calendar, whilst in the south the share of popularity 
is monopolized by St. Peter, St. Paul, or St. Nicholas. This theory, 
which I might illustrate by a thousand instances, (not in one solitary 
line, but from east to west of the globe,) can, in my opinion, be ac- 
counted for solely on the grounds that, in the south, Nature has done 
so much for man, that little of his happiness is to be sought beyond 
her; while, in the north, her gifts have been comparatively so scanty 
that, to complete the measure of his comforts, he is forced to invoke 
the aid of 
“* Heaven's last but kindest gift.” 


The remains of Laodicea, which are about three miles distant from 
Denizli, are situated on a low hill at the extremity of a plain, on either 





‘* man-servant and maid-servant,” signify, literally, bondsman or slave, and londs- 
woman; in which sense they are applied in the forty-fourth verse of the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Leviticus, in contradistinction to “PDw (sakir), which signifies 


Tt 
a hired servant, not a slave by possession. But innumerable instances occur 
throughout the Old and New Testaments, of passages which depict the subordinate 
situation of women, and inculcate the superiority of male children above females. 
Ex. gr. Gen. iii. 16; Jer. i. 37; Levit. xii. 4, 5; John xvi. 21; 1 Cor. xi. 6,9; 
xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 11; and a thousand others. 

* «“ Les voyageurs qui parcouraient La Messenie avaient lieu de s’étonner de 
son indolence et de son apathie. Si les femmes s’aquittaient avec plus d’activité 
de travaur du menage et des champs (/) ce pesant fardeau imposé au sexe le plus 
faible paraissait n’attester également que les malheurs de la nation.””—La Greéce par 
M. Depping, vol. ii. p. 121. 

+ Does not Lord Byron somewhere assert that the Scotch and Irish make much 
better husbands than the English ? Now, two thirds of England lie to the south of 
the latter, and it is altogether lower in this scale of affectionate geography than the 
former. I trust that our young ladies will be inclined to take a usefal lesson from 
these undigested hints, not only as to a proper topographicai choice in their selec- 
tion of their husbands, but as to the due qualifying study of their maps; which may 
prove as advantageous as the knowledge of grammar, inculcated by the Arabian 
tale of Mr. Lewis. By the same standard, too, they must be as choice in their 
counties as their countries, never failing to prefer a Northumbrian to a Kentish or 
Cornish man ; a native of Orkney to one from Dumfries; and never to look at 4 
lover from Cork, as long as they can have one from the Causeway! 
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side of which flow the Asopus and Caprus* to join the Lycus a short 
distance from the ruins. ‘The remains of an aqueduct are the first 
which meet the eye on approaching from Denizli; but around the hill, 
in every direction, are remnants of theatres, an amphitheatre, an odeum, 
&e.; all which, from the solidity of their materials, or the circum- 
stance of their being sunk into the hill, have been enabled to resist the 
shocks of earthquakes or of time. Interspersed with these are the ves- 
tiges of ruined walls, arches, inscribed slabs of stone, fallen columns, 
and sarcophagi: but not one perfect or very striking object meets the 
eye, all is alike desolate and decayed. The hill appears one tumulus of 
ruins, from which the masses of faded buildings that present themselves 
seem bursting above the surrounding soil. No wretched outcast dwells 
in the midst of it; it has long been. abandoned to the owl and to the 
fox. Alternately under the dominion of the Romans and the Turks, 
and ravaged by the successive wars and invasions of the generals of the 
Lower Empire, and the sultans who succeeded them, the history of 
Laodicea is a mere alternation of vicissitudes ; earthquakes and internal 
commotion have conspired to aid the ravages of man,t and centuries 
have perhaps elapsed since its total abandonment. Eski-hissar, a mi- 
serable village which has sprung from its ruins, contains about fifty 
inhabitants, of whom two only are Christians, and possess a small mill 
inthe hamlet. It is a melancholy and repulsive scene; and our only 
anxiety, after wandering for a few hours amidst the unsatisfactory ruins, 
was to hurry on towards Allah Shehr, the modern Philadelphia, and, 
if possible, to visit the Seven Churches of Asia before the expiration of 
our limited time forced us to return to Smyrna. To Laodicea the most 
summary of the denunciations contained in the messages to the Apo- 
calyptic churches is directed—that of total subversion.{ It has been 
awfully accomplished. ‘he name of Christianity has perished, and the 
only sounds that disturb the silence of its desertion are the tones of the 
Muezzin, who proclaims from his minaret the ascendency of Mahomet. 
Laodicea is even more solitary than Ephesus : the latter has a prospect 
of the rolling sea, or a whitening sail, to enliven its decay ; the former is 
still in widowed loneliness, its walls are grass-grown, its temples deso- 
late, its very name has perished. Whilst we sat upon the bank of its 
amphitheatre, the dense, waxy clouds seemed gathering for a storm, and 
hurried past us swollen with their tempestuous burthen; a gloomy 
shadow enveloped the summits of Mount Cadmus, that had a mo- 
ment before been glittering in the sunshine ; and at length a distant 
muttered thunder warned us away, and we hurried on to the village 
where we had sent our horses. When the storm had passed, we left 
Eski-hissar amidst lowering clouds and misty rain; but we preferred 
hastening on, to a farther delay in that melancholy spot, where every 
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* The course of the Caprus seems to have been changed, as Dr. Pococke mentions 
four piers of a bridge standing in the plain to the east of the present river, under 
which it had probably flowed. 

t ‘“*Eodem anno ex illustribus Asie urbibus, Laodicea, tremore terre prolapsa, 
nullo 4 nobis remedio, propriis viribus revaluit.”—Tacitus Ann. 1. xiv. 

3 “I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot. I would thou wert 
cold or hot. So then, because thou art lukewarm, and neitber cold nor hot, | will 
spue thee out of my mouth.”—Rev. iii. 15, 16. 
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thing whispered desolation, and where the very wind that swept impe- 
tuously through the valley, sounded like the fiendish laugh of tinge 


The Antique Urn. 


exulting above the overthrow of man and his proudest monuments, 


THE ANTIQUE URN. 


Poor shatter’d mould of simple clay, 
Once for most solemn use design’d ! 
Art thou again restored to day, 
To point the moral to mankind,— 
How worthless, brief, and frail is fame ? 
When Rome’s imperial eagles flew, 
And spread o’er half the world her reign ; 
This distant land her notice drew, 
Her warriors braved the stormy main 
To win a glorious deathless name ! 


One hero left that lovely land, 


Where Science dwelt, where Beauty smiled ; 


Hither he brought a chosen band, 
To war against a nation wild, 
Untamed, but noble,—they were free ; 
Their rocks—their forests were their own, 
Their richest robes the grim wolf’s hide ; 
They bow'd before no tyrant’s throne, 
Their wealth the scorn of splendid pride, 
Their isle the home of Liberty. 


The hero toil’d—the hero fought— 
Whilst blood and rapine mark’d his way, 
A proud imperial car he sought, 
Jeath, sternly smiling o’er his prey, 
Said, “ Do thy task and then be mine!” 
The laurel-wreath—the captive train— 
A nation’s loud applauding hail— 
Where are they ?—where all pride is vain, 
The hero sinks, cold, stiff, and pale, 
On his last couch,—funereal pine ! 


That form, whose spirit could aspire 
Britannia’s sons as slaves to turn, 
Then slowly smoulder’d on the fire, 
Till searce its ashes fill’d this urn, 
Now broken by a peasant’s spade : 
Tells not imperial Rome his deeds 
Whose tombs and temples brave the skies, 
Midst noxious plains o’ergrown with weeds, 
Imperial Rome in ruin lies, 
‘Lo all the earth a warning made. 


All of the warrior that remains 
Is but this thymy scarce-raised mound ; 
Where the lone nightingale complains, 
Where earliest field-flowers yet are found 
By the light-hearted shepherd-boy : 
The rude stone chest in which it lay, 
Now placed to catch the scanty stream— 
This Urn—fast mouldering in decay— 
And an unnoted Minstrel’s dream, 
That to the lute has sung this toy! 
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CURIOSITY. 


«« A pretty general belief is entertained that curiosity is strongest in the rudest 
and least cultivated stages of society. Al! my experience goes in the other di- 
rection.” "~—Hall’s South American Voyage. 


THERE are few of my readers, I presume, who have not paid their 
visit to Paul Pry ; and while offering the involuntary tribute of inex- 
tinguishable laughter to the merits of a great actor, have not likewise 
indulged in a triumphant comparison between themselves and the cu- 
rious impertinent, whose anxiety in other people’s concerns brings him 
into so many scrapes. This is very amusing ; but it is very unjust. 
The desire of knowledge is an innate principle of human nature; and 
we are all more or less affected with the weakness (if weakness it be), 
of which Paul is so illustrious an example. But is not knowledge, as 
Lord Bacon, and the prospectus of every new Magazine informs us, 
power, and is not power a rational object of desire? ‘The distinction 
which is so foolishly set up between laudable and idle curiosity is al- 
together untenable. No one is curious about that which does not in- 
terest him ; and that is a point upon which every man should be left 
his own judge. Curiosity, however directed, is still curiosity ; and to 
be curious, no matter about what, is to be moved by the same passion 
which led Newton to the discovery of gravitation, and enabled Frank- 
lin to disarm Jove of his thunders. In what did La Place, takin 
measure of a comet, as it wandered in the extreme bounds of space, 
differ from Socrates, calculating the length of a flea’s hop? or in what 
does a member of the Linnean Society prying into the secrets of cryp- 
togamic love, exceed Peeping ‘Tom of Coventry? Homer has made 
ita matter of boast, concerning Calchas, that he knew the past, present, 
and future ; and if this was the case, it is evident that he must have 
troubled himself with a vast many things, which did not cencern him, 
and must have indulged in as much idle curiosity as the arrantest Paul 
Pry in Christendom. All the curious are alike entitled to take rank 
as philosophers; and none of them are more in earnest in their desire 
for the welfare of the species, than those investigators of family secrets 
who are so much the subjects of censure with the crowd. What, at the 
same time, can be more noble than the scope of their inquiries? ‘T'o 
have thoroughly studied any one subject, is sufficient praise to ordinary 
intellects: but the curious in common life embrace nothing less than the 
whole field of morals. Their expansive sympathy, which interests them 
in matters by which they can sustain no personal loss, nor obtain any 
personal advantage, is highly commendable. An incurious mortal is, 
quoad hoc, necessarily selfish. He reads your name in the papers, intent 
upon his own affairs, and pauses not to inquire whether it stands re- 
corded in the births, marriages, or deaths ; whereas the curious man is not 
only diligent in discriminating these particulars, but he is miserable until 
he learns the colour of your child’s eyes, the marriage portion of your 
bride, or whether you have been buried in woollen, or have paid the 
tax. The love of fame, so dear to us all, is but the desire of occu- 
pying mankind. How valuable then is a curious neighbour! With 
his aid, you are at least sure of one friend whose thoughts are never 
absent from you, and who does his endeavour to make your sayings 
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and doings as widely known as possible. When thus provided, yo, 
have the consolation of knowing that your most insignificant action 5 
not wholly unobserved, nor your least quality unestimated. Th, 
English have deservedly acquired the reputation of being a thinking 
nation, yet they are a pre-eminently curious people ; mixing themselye 
with the affairs of the most distant countries, and seeing every th; 

that is to be seen, wherever they go. We all remember when the 4hz, 
of the land spent whole mornings in the street in expectation of the 
avatars of old Blucher, and watching the motions of the Emperor of 
Russia. Recently, too, hundreds put themselves in danger of being 
crushed to death, in order that they might see the Duke of York's fo. 
neral. Nay, there is not a single spectacle, from a coronation toa 
puppet-show, from a burning-mountain to a boxing-match, that does 
not congregate around it its mob of English spectators! No one, then, 
with a grain of patriotism, will dare to speak lightly of curiosity! | 
am not ignorant that this passion has been blamed on very high autho 
rity, or that Lot's wife is a melancholy monument of the salt itch for 
its indulgence. Poor Mrs. Biuebeard also very narrowly escaped pay- 
ing with her head for her peeping; and Psyche’s misadventures have 
been sung in all languages. But I must beg to observe on these cases, 
that the punishment was more directed against the disobedience of the 
parties, than against their thirst for knowledge ; which tn itself would 
not only have been commendable, but very natural too. Indeed it can- 
not be overlooked, that in every recorded instance of similar injunctions 
against an indulgence of this passion, from Eve to Orpheus, and from 
Orpheus to the aforesaid Mrs. Bluebeard, it has uniformly occurred, 
that a command has been broken; which proves to demonstration how 
irresistible is this propensity to prying. If curiosity be really aa 
heinous offence, God help Beizoni and Dr. Young, who could not 
even let the Pharaohs sleep quietly in their graves ; and God help all re 
sidents in country towns, where curiosity is ever the reigning epidemic. 
A curious man is necessarily endowed with many virtues; or, at least, 
his curiosity stands him in the place of them. Industry and perse- 
verance he must possess in the highest degree. There is no stone 
which a truly curious person will leave unturned, in order to obta'n 4 
bit of intelligence, Queen Sheba performed a tedious pilgrimage 
merely to get a sight of King Solomon. Actzeon encountered a cruel 
death to learn what sort of stuff a goddess was made of; or probably 
to ascertain whether she was as great a prude as she pretended. Une 
woman jammed herself into a clock-case to surprise the secrets of the 
Freemasons ; and many a man, and many a woman too, have sacrificed 
the happiness of their entire life for the mere pleasure of satisfying 
themselves that they were—saving your presence, reader—cuckolds. 
What a world of intrigue will a truly curious man bring to bear, for the 
purpose of knowing the contents of your butcher's tray, of learning 
what news the postman brought you this morning, or of discovering 
whether you dine at home or abroad. Another quality essential to the 
curious man is courage. As all the world have something to conceal, 
all the world have their hands set against him who would penetrate 
their secret; and kickings and cuffings innumerable are the reward of 
that patriotism, which would make itselfa substitute for Momus's glass 
window in the human breast. The melancholy fate of the benevolent 
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chamberisin Polonius, who took such a kind-hearted interest in the 
affairs of his employer, is too notorious to dwell upon. Many a curious 
eve has been lost by a wound inflicted through a key-hole ; and a friend 
of my own family was materially damaged in her left ear by an explo- 
sion of gunpowder, that blew the handle of a lock into its “ porches.” 
The same lady nearly perished on a mortification on her great toe, occa- 
sioned by a rat-trap, which her maid Susan set on the garret-stairs, to 
cure her of the habit of listening at her bed-room door. Twice, more- 
ever, was she taken to the police-office, on suspicion of burglary, for 
having mounted a ladder against her neighbour's window ; though she 
ascended with the intention of stealing nothing from him, but the secret 
whether he slept in his own bed or h:s maid’s: and she narrowly esca 

2 conviction at the suit of the Post-office, for possessing herself of letters 
which did not belong to her. From all this we may conclude, that he 
who desires to sleep in a whole skin should not be of too prying a dis- 
position. Curiosity, moreover, is nothing, unless accompanied by for- 
bearance. Listeners, it is said, seldom hear much good of themselves ; 
and it often costs the curious immense efforts of face and of temper to 
conceal the knowledge they have surreptitiously obtained of other peo- 
ple’s opinions to their disadvantage. Nor is intellectual endowment 
less necessary than moral excellence to the gratification of this pro- 
pensity. It is not alone by the employment of the senses that we can 
arrive at a knowledge of hidden truths. [It is by a quickness in seizing 
spon hints accidentally dropped, in quadrating many insignificant par- 
ticalars, and by making the most of lights that transpire in spite of cau- 
tion, that the curious are enabled to form inductions which lead to the 
most recondite truths. Whoever has read Monk Lewis's pretty story 
of “ My Uncle's garret-window” will at once feel the value of this sort 
of talent. By the ingenious exercise of inductional acumen, the hero of 
this tale was enabled, in the confinement of the abovementioned obser- 
vations to evolve a complicated intrigue from the scanty yet indubitable 
indications of what was passing in the opposite house. 

But to put the intrinsic excellence of curiosity in its true light, it is 
right to mention the various persons in high station and character with 
whom its practice is er officio. Perhaps the most curious persons on 
the face of the earth are the going judges of assize, who interest them- 
selves in all the concerns of a county, where they are entire strangers. 
They will spend whole mornings in scrutinizing the little traits of cha- 
racter of the veriest canaille, asking the most perplexing and imper- 
tinent questions, with a gravity that is not to be disturbed. So far, 
indeed, do they carry the matter, that, not contented with their own 
inquiries, they do not scruple to seize upon twelve unfortunate indivi- 
duals, whom they forcibly detain from their own lawful avocations, with 
no other view than to obtain their opinion of the subject in dispute. 
The consequence of this curiosity is to place many innocent persons in 
the most trying situations; and not unfrequently it has been known to 
be the death of the subjects whom they have submitted to so cruel and 

ing a process. Neither are the members of the legislature behind- 
hand with the judges in a prying disposition. They are in the daily 
habit of forming themselves into committees, for the sole purpose of 
Mstituting the most provoking inquiries into other persons’ affairs. 
One day they will have a list of fees you take in your office; another 
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they insist upon knowing how many promissory notes you have issued ; 
and then again, they must be informed at what price you sold your 
wheat! There are cases in which their curiosity will descend as low as 
a yard of ribbon, or a pint of port; and if you feel that they are indis. 
creet in their inquiries, and refuse to part with your secret, they will set 
a man with a black rod upon you, whose insinuating manners and per- 
severing attentions will soon inveigle you into changing your opinion, 
There are several members of the Honourable body who seem to take a 
pride and a pleasure in asking questions of the most disagreeable na- 
ture of his Majesty’s ministers; who in return exert all their ingenuity 
in baulking their curiosity, either by a direct refusal of the information 
sought, or by studiously framing their replies, so as to be as little lumi- 
nous as possible. For a similar reason, the ministers have, by long prac- 
tice, rendered the King’s speeches the models of cryptology,—the very 
choicest specimens of the anti-didactic. The best qualities, as we al] 
know, are the most liable to become mischievous by abuse ; nor can we 
blame the ministers for these efforts at keeping their own counsel. To 
what end are they of the Privy Counsel, if they are placed at the mercy 
of every impitoyable questionist? Notwithstanding, therefore, they are 
thus hard upon the indiscreet curiosity of others, it is by no means sur- 
prising that they should themselves indulge to great extent their spirit 
of inquiry. Witness the large sums annually expended in secret-service 
money, both at home and abroad ; for the most part distributed among 
the honourable class of persons called spies, whose services consist in 
a well-organized system of tale-bearing. In the foreign cabinets on the 
Continent, curiosity is carried so far, that almost in every house one or 
more of these persons are employed for reporting every thing that is 
said or done within its walls; while to every post-office is attached a 
separate department, exclusively occupied with the art of counterfeiting 
seals, and opening the letters of the unsuspicious correspondents. 
Even this, in many cases, does not suffice to meet the unvanquishable 
prying of the great man, who does not scruple, when his curiosity is 
strongly excited, to piquet a man for half an hour, or to flog him within 
an inch of his life, or dislocate his limbs, in order to extort from him some 
secret bit of intelligence with which he is not disposed to part. ‘This 
is, to say the truth, an intensity of the passion which is rather difficult 
to justify, not only on account of its cruelty, but of the danger of er- 
ror it must occasion. But since so many sad and learned men, of the 
highest respectability and the greatest office, have not disdained to 
adopt such practices, it would be nothing less than arrogance to openly 
and directly censure it. You will feel the full force, reader, of this 
argumentum ad verecundiam ! 

Another set of public functionaries, of whom curiosity may be pre- 
dicated in the highest degree, are the very respectable officers of his 
Majesty’s Customs and Excise. It would, however, be extremely un- 
fair to blame the indiscreet curiosity of subaltern characters, when we 
find even the Lord Chancellor himself openly indulging in the same 
propensity. The Chancellor, perhaps, is the most curious person 
his Majesty’s dominions. His whole time is scarcely sufficient to read 
the answers to questions which he is perpetually putting to the right and 
left, in season and out of season, to all persons who are unfortunate 
enough to come within the sphere 6f his activity. Nay, so inveterate 
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is this habit, that he will permit any man, that likes, to supply him with 
interrogatories, for the mere pleasure of forcing the poor devil who is 
submitted to this torture, to put his answer into court—an amiable 
weakness, of which the cruelest advantage is often taken, by putting 
questions at once personal, offensive, and groundless, at war with 
common sense, truth, and decency; and this, too, to individuals who 
have no more to do with the Chancellor than with the great Mogul. 
Indeed, there are not wanting roguish attornies who ask such ques- 
tions for the sole purpose of swelling the costs, to the ruin of the mise- 
rable respondent. One of the occupations of this great officer is listen- 
ing to the details of private life ; inquiring whether people read impro- 

r books ; whether they teach their offspring their catechism, or the 
child’s guide to the gallows, and the like; and if any one has a choice 
bit of scandal to tell, how one man kissed another man’s wife, or how a 
Jady disguised herself in her maid’s clothes, he has nothing to do but 
to dress it up for the Court of Chancery, where he will find a ready 
market. Although up to the eyes in business, and unable to stir from 
the multiplicity of his engagements, the excellent and insatiably curious 
Chancellor will sit, day after day, to hear whatever any body will take 
the trouble to tell him; and if not voluntarily supplied, will ask for more 
news. One day, in a very grave and tedious cause, a certain Lord 
Chancellor, who shall be nameless, turned round suddenly upon one of 
the parties, and asked him what money he had in his breeches pocket ; 
and straightway the poor fellow began counting his shillings and six- 
pences, his pocket-pieces, and his two or three odd francs, left after much 
foreign travel, thinking thereby that he was forwarding his cause. But 


- it turned out that the judge, like Jeremy Diddler, ‘‘ only asked out of 


”? 


curiosity.” There is no department in life to which the Chancellor’s 
curiosity does not extend. He dabbles in medicine, and is especially 
inquisitive in the treatment of insanity. He is a critic in literature, 
and will let no book be printed, till he has asked whether it does not 
contain any smut, or other heterodox matter. He is ‘likewise a great 
judge of music, and will often inquire whether a fiddler stole the music 
of a song, or got it all out of his own head. Heis also a furious theo- 
logian, and can scarcely admit a man to the office of a door-keeper or a 
candle-snuffer, who cannot satisfy him as to his knowledge of the thirty- 
nine articles. But of all things, he is most curious concerning the ac- 
counts of bankrupts. So delighted indeed is he with this subject, that 
nothing can induce him to abandon it, let who will wait, while he in- 
dulges the propensity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is another asker of impertinent 
questions, who keeps curiosity in countenance by his practices. He 
cannot pass a house without stopping to count its windows. He is con- 
stantly inquiring how many servants his friends keep; how many car- 
riages and dogs, and whether they are single or married. So frankly 
does he indulge in these investigations, that he openly keeps in every 
parish one or more servants for the express purpose of procuring such 
information. He makes it a boast that the proudest lord of the land 
cannot hire a pair of post-horses, or shoot a brace of partridges, with- 
out his knowledge. Once he took a frolic of ascertaining how many 
persons wore watches; at another time he counted the powdered 
heads, till every person got frightened, and combed out the farina, 
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for fear of being shown up. Another time he was seized with a cer. 
tain itch for knowing how much every man had to spend, and whe. 
ther a man lived by begging, borrowing, or stealing. But as fey 
people cared to answer this sort of questions, he found it, after g 
while, as well to refrain from putting them. Perhaps, too, the ob. 
jection was the greater, because the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
himself the last person in the world to indulge other people's curiosity 
in the like matter; and, when obliged to lay his affairs before the pub- 
lic, he takes special care so to confuse his accounts, that not one man in 
fifty can make out whether his income exceeds or falls short of his 
expenditure. 

But if I were to enumerate all the great and venerable person- 
ages who indulge in an extensive curiosity, I should never arrive 
at the end of my subject. Lawyers and physicians are eternal 
questionists ; the clergy are curious, especially on agricultural affairs; 
the first nobles in the land take in the “ John Bull” and the “ Age” 
to gratify the most prurient curiosity. The gentlemen of the Stock 
Exchange live only from one story to another, and are miserable if a 
‘‘ great man’s butler looks grave,” without their knowing why. So 
general indeed is this passion, that one half of every Englishman's 
time is spent in inquiring after the health of his acquaintance, and the 
rest in asking “what news?” There is a very respectable knot of 
persons who go up and down the country asking people their opinion 
of the Pope’s infallibility, and what they think of the Virgin Mary; 
and when they do not get an answer to their mind, they fall to shouting 
** The Church is in danger,” like a parcel of lunatics. Another set, 
equally respectable, are chiefly solicitous for your notions concerning 
the Apocalypse; and to learn whether you read your Bible at all, or 
whether with or without note or comment. Then, again, a third set of 
the curious are to be seen mounted upon lamp-posts and peeping into 
their neighbours’ windows, to learn whether they shave themselves, or 
employ a barber on a Sunday morning ; and a fourth, who cannot find 
time to go to church, in their anxiety to know that their neighbours 
do not smoke pipes and drink ale in the time of divine service. In short, 
society may be considered as one great system of espionage ; and the 
business of every man is not only with the actions, but with the very 
thoughts of all his neighbours. In no respect does a mortal approach 
nearer to the gods, than in becoming a participator in their knowledge 
of these matters. And on this account the situation of kings is sin- 
gularly enviable, that they are always fond of gossip, and always have 
a plentiful supply waiting their attention. Napoleon in his palace is 
said to have had a double set of spies watching each other; and his 
greatest delight was to find out his friends in an intrigue. Whether 
this be true or not, I will not take upon myself to say ; but that it 1s 
at least ben trovato no one will doubt ; for the trait is perfectly in keep- 
ing, right royal in all its particulars. It is, therefore, with extreme 
satisfaction that the philosopher must contemplate the progress of the 
new science of craniology, which may be taken as the court moyen for 
arriving at a knowledge of all sorts of secrets. A man possessed of 
this science is like a gamester playing with marked cards. He sees @ 
a glance his antagonist’s game, and he reads his most secret thoughts, 
transferred from the brain to its integuments. In a short time, simu 
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lation and dissimulation will be done away with, as superfluous and 
unavailing ; and curiosity will have a field for its indulgence, which 
nothing but a revival of Louis the Fourteenth’s wig can shut out: and 
that is a resource too expensive for any but the great. In the mean 
time nothing is wanting but the establishment of a Royal Society for 
the encouragement of the moral and social Periwinkles, the Tradescants 
of ethical rarities; where papers may be read on all the departments of 
insignificant knowledge, and archives be kept of all those little matters, 
which memoir-writers overlook, and historians disclaim. The establish- 
ment of such an institution would, besides other advantages, materially 
increase the consumption of tea and sugar; to the great benefit of 
the revenue, and the comfort of the Colonial interest. The president 
should be chosen alternately from the two classes of saints and blue- 
stockings; as that of the other Royal Society used to be, from the ma- 
thematicians and the naturalists: a maiden lady in advanced life always 
having a preference. A certain portion of every sitting should be em- 
ployed in reading the satirical novels of the day, and determining with 
accuracy the personages intended to be hit; and to this end it would 
be convenient that an act of parliament were passed, to exempt the 
journals of the society from prosecutions for libel. ‘The society should 
likewise have a right to copies of all Parliamentary reports, and to all 
returns ordered by the House. An annual lecture might be founded, 
for discovering the author of “ Junius ;” for detecting the individuality 
of the ‘‘ Iron Mask ;” or for recovering the lost “ Pleiad ;” but, above 
all, one or more standing committees should be in constant activity, to 


_ register, digest, and comment upon the innuendoes and asterisks of the 


London papers ; to chronicle crim.-cons, and to preserve the annals 
of Police Offices, with the names of the parties in full. The establish- 
ment of such a society would afford a fit occasion for renewing the 
attempt to dig down upon the centre of gravity; the management of 
the work being left to their superintendence. But it. is unnecessary to 
enter into details; establish the society, and the instinct of prying 
would soon find a fit sphere for its activity. If it were not for fear of 
offending the No Popery gentlemen, I should recommend the Inquisi- 
tion as a model to be observed in its formation: but as the ‘* Church 
would be in danger,’’ were such an establishment founded upon any 
but the truest Protestant principles, I shall rather suggest that it be 
formed upon the plan, and incorporated with the orthodox Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. M. 





© Horas non numero nisi serenas.” 
Save when the sun’s resplendent ray 


May gild the passing hour, 
To mark the minutes on their way 
I lose the ready power. 


So only can that time be blest, 
And. call’d by man his own, 

In which the sunbeam of the breast, 
The Conscience may have shone! 
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L. The Vatican did not quite answer your expectation ? 

H. To say the truth, it was not such a blow as the Louvre; but 
then it came after it, and what is more, at the distance of twenty years, 
To have made the same impression, it should have been twenty times as 
fine ; though that was scarcely possible, since all that there is fine in 
the Vatican, in Italy, or in the world, was in the Louvre when J first 
saw it, except the frescoes of Raphael and Michael Angelo, which could 
not be transported, without taking the walls of the building, across the 
Alps. 

L. And what, may I ask, (for I am curious to hear,) did you think 
of these same frescoes ? 

H, Much the same as before I sawthem. As far as I could judge, 
they are very like the prints. Ido not think the spectator’s idea of 
them is enhanced beyond this. The Raphaels, of which you have 
a distinct and admirable view, are somewhat faded—I do not mean 
in colour, but the outline is injured—and the Sibyls and Prophets 
in the Sistine Chapel are painted on the ceiling at too great a height 
for the eye to distinguish the faces as accurately as one would wish. 
The features and expressions of the figures near the bottom of the 
‘Last Judgment” are sufficiently plain, and horrible enough they 
are. 

I. What was your opinion of the ‘‘ Last Judgment” itself? 

H. It is literally too big to be seen. It is like an immense field of 
battle, or charnel-house, strewed with carcases and naked bodies: or it 
is a shambles of Art. You have huge limbs apparently torn from their 
bodies and stuck against the wall: anatomical dissections, backs and 
diaphragms, tumbling “with hideous ruin and combustion down,” 
neither intelligible groups, nor perspective, nor colour ; you distinguish 
the principal figure, that of Christ, only from its standing in the centre 
of the picture, on a sort of island of earth, separated from the rest of 
the subject by an inlet of sky. The whole is a scene of enormous, 
ghastly confusion, in which you can only make out quantity and num- 
ber, and vast, uncouth masses of bones and muscles. It has the inco- 
herence and distortion of a troubled dream, without the shadowiness ; 
every thing is here corporeal and of solid dimensions. 

L. But surely there must be something fine in the Sibyls and Pro- 
phets, from the copies we have of them ; justifying the high encomiums 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of so many others. 

H. It appears to me that nothing can be finer as to form, attitude, 
and outline. The whole conception is so far inimitably noble and just; 
and all that is felt as wanting, is a proportionable degree of expression 
in the countenances, though of this 1 am not sure, for the height (as | 
said before) baffles a nice scrutiny. They looked to me unfinished, 
vague, and general. Like some fabulous figure from the antique, the 
heads were brutal, the bodies divine. Or at most, the faces were only 
continuations of and on a par with the physical form, large and bold, 
and with great breadth of drawing, but no more the seat of a vivifying 
spirit, or with a more powerful and marked intelligence emanating 
from them, than from the rest of the limbs, the hands, or even drapery: 
The filling up of the mind is, I suspect, wanting, the divine particula 
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dure; there is prodigious and mighty prominence and grandeur and 
simplicity in the features, but they are not surcharged with meaning, 
with thought or passion, like Raphael's, “the rapt soul sitting in the 
eyes,” On the contrary, they seem only to be half-informed, and might 
be almost thought asleep. ‘They are fine moulds, and contain a capa- 
city of expression, but are not bursting, teeming with it. The outward 
material shrine, or tabernacle, is unexceptionable ; but there is not su- 
peradded to it a revelation of the workings of the mind within. The 
forms in Michael Angelo are objects to admire in themselves: those of 
Raphael are merely a language pointing to something beyond, and 
full of this ultimate import. 

S. But does not the difference arise from the nature of the subjects ? 

H. I should think, not. Surely, a Sibyl in the height of her phrensy, 
or an inspired Prophet—“ seer blest”—in the act of receiving or of 
announcing the will of the Almighty, is not a less fit subject for the 
most exalted and impassioned expression than an Apostle, a Pope, a 
Saint, or acommon man. If you say that these persons are not repre- 
sented in the act of inspired communication, but in their ordinary 
quiescent state,—granted; but such preternatural workings, as well as 
the character and frame of mind proper for them, must leave their 
shadowings and lofty traces behind them. The face that has once 
held communion with the Most High, or been wrought to madness by 
deep thought and passion, or that inly broods over its sacred or its magic 
lore, must be “ es a bock where one may read strange matters,” that 
cannot be opened without a correspondent awe and reverence. But 


here is “neither the cloud by day nor the pillar of fire by night :” 


neither the blaze of immediate inspiration nor the hallowed radi- 
ance, the mystic gloomy light that follows it, so far as I was able to 
perceive. I think it idle to say that Michael Angelo painted man in 
the abstract, and so left the expression indeterminate, when he painted 
prophets and other given characters in particular. He has painted 
them on a larger scale, and cast their limbs in a gigantic mould to 
give a dignity and command answering to their situations and high 
calling, but 1 do not see the same high character and intensity of 
thought or purpose impressed upon their countenances. Thus, no- 
thing can be nobler or more characteristic than the figure of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah. It is not abstracted, but symbolical of the history and 
functions of the individual. The whole figure bends and droops under 
a weight of woe, like a large willow tree surcharged with showers. Yet 
there is no peculiar expression of grief in one part more than another ; 
the head hangs down despondingly indeed, but so do the hands, the 
clothes, and every other part seems to labour under and be involved in 
a complication of distress. Again, the prophet Ezra is represented 
reading, in a striking attitude of attention, and with the book held 
close to him as if to lose no part of its contents in empty space :—all 
this is finely imagined and designed, but then the book reflects back 
none of its pregnant, hieroglyphic meaning on the face, which, though 
large and stately, is an ordinary unimpassioned, and even unideal one. 
Daniel, again, is meant for a face of inward thought and musing, but it 
might seem as if the compression of the features were produced by ex- 
ternal force as much as by involuntary perplexity. 1 might extend these 
remarks to this artist’s other works; for instance, to the Moses, of 
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which the form and attitude express the utmost dignity and energy of 
purpose, but the face wants a something of the intelligence and expan. 
sive views of the Hebrew legislator. It is cut from the same block, 
and by the same bold sweeping hand, as the sandals or the drapery. 

L. Do you think there is any truth or value in the distinction which 
assigns to Raphael the dramatic, and to Michael Angelo the epic de. 
partment of the art ? 

H. Very little, I confess. It is so far true, that Michael Angelo 
painted single figures, and Raphael chiefly groups ; but Michael Angelo 
gave life and action to his figures, though not the same expression to 
the face. I think this arose from two circumstances. First, from his 
habits as a sculptor, in which form predominates, and in which the fixed 
lineaments are more attended to than the passing inflections, which are 
neither so easily caught nor so well given in sculpture as in painting, 
Secondly, it strikes me that Michael Angelo, who was a strong iron- 
built man, sympathised more with the organic structure, with bones 
and muscles, than with the more subtle and sensitive workings of that 
fine medullary substance called the brain. He compounded man 
admirably of brass or clay, but did not succeed equally in breathing 
into his nostrils the breath of life, of thought or feeling. He has 
less humanity than Raphael, and I think that he is also less divine, 
unless it be asserted that the body is less allied to earth than the 
mind. Expression is, after all, the principal thing. If Michael Angelo’s 
forms have, as I allow, an intellectual character about them and a great- 
ness of gusto, so that you would almost say “ his bodies thought ;” his 
faces, on the other hand, have a drossy and material one. For exam- 
ple, in the figure of Adam coming from the hand of his Creator, the 
composition, which goes on the idea of a being starting into life at the 
touch of Omnipotence, is sublime :—the figure of Adam reclined at ease 
with manly freedom and independence, is worthy of the original founder 
of our race; and the expression of the face, implying passive resigna- 
tion and the first consciousness of existence, is in thorough keeping— 
but I see nothing in the countenance of the Deity denoting supreme 
might and majesty. The Eve, too, lying extended at the foot of the 
Forbidden Tree, has an elasticity and buoyancy about it that seems as 
if it could bound up from the earth of its own accord, like a bow that 
has been bent. It is all life and grace. ‘The action of the head thrown 
back, and the upward look, correspond to the rest. The artist was here 
at home. In like manner, in the allegorical figures of Night and Morn 
at Florence, the faces are ugly or distorted, but the contour and actions 
of the limbs express dignity and power, in the very highest degree. 
The legs of the figure of Night, in particular, are twisted into the invo- 
lutions of a serpent’s folds ; the neck is curved like the horse’s, and is 
clothed with thunder. 

L. What, then, is the precise difference between him and Raphael, 
according to your conception ? 

H. As far as I can explain the matter, it seems to me that Michael 
Angelo’s forms are finer, but that Raphael’s are more fraught with 
meaning ; that the rigid outline and disposable masses in the first are 
more grand and imposing, but that Raphael puts a greater proportion 
of sentiment into his, and calls into play every faculty of mind and 
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body of which his characters are susceptible, with greater subtlety and 
intensity of feeling. Dryden’s lines, 
“ A fiery soul that working out its way 


Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-inform’d the tenement of clay—” 


do not exactly answer to Raphael’s character, which is mild and thought- 
ful rather than fiery; nor is there any want either of grace or grandeur 
in his figures; but the passage describes the “ o’er-informing” spirit that 
breathes through them, and the unequal struggle of the expression to 
vent itself by more ordinary physical means. Raphael lived a much 
shorter time than Michael Angelo, who also lived long after him ; and 
there is no comparison between the number, the variety, or the finished 
elegance of their works.“ Michael Angelo possibly lost himself in the 
material and instrumental part of art, in embodying a technical theory, 
or in acquiring the grammar of different branches of study, excelling in 
knowledge and in gravity of pretension ; whereas Raphael gave himself 
up to the diviner or lovelier impulse that breathes its soul over the face of 
things, being governed by a sense of reality and of general truth. There 
is nothing exclusive or repulsive in Raphael; he is open to all impres- 
sions alike, and seems to identify himself with whatever he saw that 
arrested his attention or could interest others. Michael Angelo studied 
for himself, and raised objects to the standard of his conception, by a 
formula or system: Raphael invented for others, and was guided only 


by sympathy with them. Michael Angelo was painter, sculptor, archi- 


tect; but he might be said to make of each art a shrine in which to 
build up the stately and gigantic stature of his own mind :—Raphael 
was only a painter, but in that one art he seemed to pour out all the 
treasures and various excellence of nature, grandeur and scope of de- 
sign, exquisite finishing, force, grace, delicacy, the strength of man, 
the softness of woman, the playfulness of infancy, thought, feeling, in- 
vention, imitation, labour, ease, and every quality that can distinguish 
a picture, except colour. Michael Angelo, in a word, stamped his own 
character on his works, or recast Nature in a mould of his own, leaving 
out much that was excellent: Raphael received his inspiration from 
without, and his genius caught the lambent flame of grace, of truth, and 
grandeur, which are reflected in his works with a light clear, transpa- 
rent and unfading. 

L. Will you mention one or two things that particularly struck you? 

H. There is a figure of a man leading a horse in the Attila, which I 
think peculiarly characteristic. It is an ordinary face and figure, in a 
somewhat awkward dress: but he seems as if he had literally walked 
into the picture at that instant; he is looking forward with a mixture 
of earnestness and curiosity, as if the scene were passing before him, 
and every part of his figure and dress is flexible and in motion, pliant 
to the painter’s plastic touch. This figure, so unconstrained and free, 
animated, salient, put me in mind, compared with the usual stiffness 
and shackles of the art, of chain-armour used by the knights of old in- 








* The oil-pictures attributed to Michael Angelo are meagre and pitiful; such 
as that of the Fates at Florence. Another of Witches at Cardinal Fesch’s at Rome, 
18 on what the late Mr. Barry would have admired and imitatec—dingy, coarse, 
and vacant. 
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stead of coat-of-mail. Raphael’s fresco figures seem, the least of. alj 
others taken from plaster-casts; this is more than can be said of 
Michael Angelo’s, which might be taken from, or would serve for ve 
noble ones. The horses in the same picture also delight me. ‘Though 
dumb, they appear as though they could speak, and were privy to the 
import of the scene. Their inflated nostrils and speckled skins ate 
like a kind of proud flesh ; or they are animals spiritualised. In the 
Miracle of Bolsano is that group of children, round-faced, smiling, with 
Jarge-orbed eyes, like infancy nestling in the arms of affection; the 
studied elegance of the choir of tender novices, with all their sense of the 
godliness of their function and the beauty of holiness ; and the hard, liny, 
individual portraits of priests and cardinals on the right-hand, which 
have the same life, spirit, boldness and marked character, as if you 
could have looked in upon the assembled conclave. Neither painting 
nor popery ever produced any thing finer. ‘There is the utmost hard- 
ness and materiality of outline, with a spirit of fire. The School of 
Athens is full of striking parts and ingenious contrasts; but I prefer to 
it the Convocation of Saints, with that noble circle of Prophets and 
Apostles in the sky, on whose bent foreheads and downcast eyes you 
see written the City of the Blest, the beatific presence of the Most 
High and the Glory hereafter to be revealed, a solemn brightness and 
a fearful dream, and that scarce less inspired circle of sages canonised 
here on earth, poets, heroes, and philosophers, with the painter himself, 
entering on one side like the recording angel, smiling in youthful 
beauty, and scarce conscious of the scene he has embodied. If there is 
a failure in any of these frescoes, it is, | think, in the Parnassus, in which 
there is something quaint and affected. Inthe St. Peter delivered from 
prison, he has burst with Rembrandt into the dark chambers of night, 
and thrown a glory round them. In the story of Cupid and Psyche, at 
the Little Farnese, he has, 1 think, even surpassed himself in a certain 
swelling and voluptuous grace, as if beauty grew and ripened under his 
touch, and the very genius of ancient fable hovered over his enamoured 
pencil. 

L. I believe you when you praise, not always when you condemn. 
Was there any thing else that you saw to give you a higher idea of him 
than the specimens we have in this country ? 

H. Nothing superior to the Cartoons for boldness of design and exe- 
cution; but 1 think his best oil pictures are abroad, though I had seen 
most of them before in the Louvre. I had not however seen the Crown- 
ing of the Virgin, which is in the Picture-gallery of the Vatican, and 
appears to me one of his very highest-wrought pictures. The Virgin 
in the clouds is of an admirable sedateness and dignity, and over 
the throng of breathing faces below there is poured a stream of Joy 
and fervid devotion that can be compared to nothing but the golden 
light that evening skies pour on the edges of the surging waves. 
“ Hope elevates, and joy brightens their every feature.” ‘The Fo- 
ligno Virgin was at Paris, in which I cannot say 1 am quite satis 
fied with the Madonna; it has rather a precieuse expression; but I 
know not enough how to admire the innumerable heads of cherubs 
surrounding her, touched in with such care and delicacy, yet so 48 
scarcely to be perceptible except on close inspection, nor that figure 
of the winged cherub below, offering the casket, and with his round, 
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chubby face and limbs as full of rosy health and joy, as the cup is full 
of the juice of the purple vine. There is another picture of his I wall 
mention, the Leo X. in the Palace Pitti, “ on his front engraven thought 
and public care;”” and again, that little portrait in a cap in the Louvre, 
muffled in thought and buried in a kind of mental chiaro scuro. When 
[think of these and so many other of his inimitable works, “ scattered 
like stray-gifts o’er the earth,” meeting our thoughts half-way, and yet 
carrying them farther than we should have been able of ourselves, en- 
riching, refining, exalting all around, I am at a loss to find motives 
for equal admiration or gratitude in what Michael Angelo has left, 
though his Prophets and Sibyls on the walls of the Sistine Chapel are 
thumping make-weights thrown into the opposite scale. It is nearly im- 
possible to weigh or measure their different merits. Perhaps Michael 
Angelo’s works, in their vastness and unity, may give a greater blow 
to some imaginations and lift the mind more out of itself, though ac- 
companied with less delight or food for reflection, resembling the 
rocky precipice, whose ‘stately height though bare” overlooks the 
various excellence and beauty of subjected art. 

L. I do not think your premises warrant your conclusion. If 
what you have said of each is true, 1 should give the undoubted pre- 
ference to Raphael as at least the greater painter, if not the greater 
man. I must prefer the finest face to the largest mask. 

H. Iwish you could see and judge for yourself, 

- LL. I prythee do not mock me. Proceed with your account. 
Was there nothing else worth mentioning after Raphael and Michael 
Angelo ? 

H. So much that it has slipped from my memory. There are the 
finest statues in the world there, and they are scattered and put into 
niches or separate little rooms for effect, and not congregated together 
like a meeting of the marble gods of mythology, as was the case in the 
Louvre. There are some of Canova’s, worked up to a high pitch of 
perfection, which might just as well have been left alone—and there 
are none, I think, equal to the Elgin marbles. A bath of one of the An- 
tonines, of solid porphyry and as large as a good-sized room, struck 
me as the strongest proof of ancient magnificence. The busts are in- 
numerable, inimitable, have a breathing clearness and transparency, re- 
vive ancient history, and are very like actual English heads and cha- 
racters. The inscriptions alone on fragments of antique marble would 
furnish years of study to the curious or learned in that way. The 
vases are most elegant—of proportions and materials unrivalled in taste 
and in value. ‘There are some tapestry copies of the Cartoons, very 
glaring and unpleasant to look at. The room containing the coloured 
maps of Italy, done about three hundred years ago, is one of the 
longest and most striking ; and the passing through it with the green 
hillocks, rivers and mountains on its spotty sides, is like going a de- 
lightful and various journey. You recall or anticipate the most inter- 
esting scenes and objects. Out of the windows of these long strag- 
gling galleries, you look down into a labyrinth of inner and of outer 
courts, or catch the Dome of St. Peter's adjoining (like a huge shadow), 
or gaze at the distant amphitheatre of hills surrounding the Sacred 
City, which excite a pleasing awe, whether considered as the haunts of 
banditti or from a recollection of the wondrous scene, the hallowed 
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spot, on which they have overlooked for ages, Imperial or Papal 
Rome, or her commonwealth, more august than either. Here also in 
one chamber of the Vatican is a room stuffed full of artists, copying 
the T'ransfiguration, or the St. Jerome of Domenichino, spitting, shrug. 
ging, and taking snuff, admiring their own performances and sneering 
at those of their neighbours ; and on certain days of the week the whole 
range of the rooms is thrown open without reserve to the entire popu- 
lation of Rome and its environs, priests and peasants, with heads not 
unlike those that gleam from the walls, perfect in expression and in 
costume, and young peasant girls in clouted shoes with looks of plea- 
sure, timidity and wonder, such as those with which Raphael himself, 
from the portraits of him, might be supposed to have hailed the dawn 
of heaven-born art. There is also (to mention small works with great) 
a portrait of George the Fourth in his robes (a present to his Holiness) 
turned into an outer room; and a tablet erected by him in St. Peter's, 
to the memory of James III. Would you believe it? Cosmo Comyne 
Bradwardine, when he sawthe averted looks of the good people of 
L;ingland as they proclaimed his Majesty James III. in any of the towns 
through which they passed, would not have believed it. Fergus Mac 
Ivor, when in answer to the cryer of the court, who repeated “ Long 
live King George!” he retorted, ‘‘ Long live King James!” would 
not have believed it possible! 
L.. Hang your politics. 
H. Never mind, if they do not hang me. 





TRAVELLING SKETCHES IN RUSSIA, NO. VI.* 


Tur principal object of this sketch is the famous monastery of the 
Trinity ; an establishment, the details of which contain matters highly 
characteristic of the manners, customs, and superstitions of the Rus- 
sians. On the road between Moscow and this convent, many places 
celebrated in Russian history present themselves, and cannot be passed 
over in silence. First of these is Aleksievskoyé, situated five versts, 
or three miles and a half from Moscow. It eccupies a fine situation on 
the Yaiiza. Not long ago were to be seen there an old palace anda 
Banya, or real Russian bath, which belonged to the Tsar Aleksei Mi- 
chialovitch. Near this village is the famous aqueduct of the Mitistch 
wells. 

Mitistch deserves notice on account of its far-famed wells, forty- 
two innumber, by which Moscow is supplied with water. Each is in 
form a small house, and the whole assemblage like a little village. 
They are built of wood, except one called Gromovoi, from Grom, 
Thunder, because it is said to have been formed in the earth by the 
force of a thunderbolt. The water is transparent, and of excellent 
quality ; hence Catharine II. was induced to order it to be conveyed 
to Moscow, by means of a canal, which was formed under the direc- 
tion of General Bauer, at the cost of a million of roubles. 

Taininskoyé is known as having been the chief place where the Grand 
Dukes and the Tsars of Russia occupied themselves with hawk-hunt- 
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ing, and where the Empress Elizabeth had a palace, now in ruins. It 
is twenty versts from Moscow, and occupies a fine situation on the 
Yaiiza. Its neglected gardens are filled with tansy and nettles, and 
its ponds with mud. 

Pushkino is twenty-six versts from the ancient metropolis, and is 
well known in the history of Russia as the place where the Boyar 
Ivan Andrievitch Khovanskii, surnamed Miloslavskii, was taken pri- 
soner when he rebelled against Peter the Great, and headed the revolt of 
the Stredtst, a kind of militia, which had previously possessed the con- 
fidence of the Government. It is now chiefly remarkable on account 
of the fine houses of the peasants. 

Bratévstchina is thirty versts, or twenty miles distant from the capi- 
‘tal, and about half-way to the Monastery of the Trinity. On their 
visits to this convent the Tsars were always accustomed to rest there ; 
and hence the village claims some consideration, especially in the 
minds of the peasants who inhabit it. Here are to be remarked an old 
church, and a Tsarskaya Vishka, or Watch Tower, more like a cellar. 
The word Vishka has been differently applied. It has been given to 
the high belvideres in which the Russian nobles passed the winter, and 
is now retained as the appellation of the rude observatories in use 
among the Kozaks of the Caucasus.* 

In ancient days the Tsars are said to have Jain down to repose them- 
selves upon the ground, merely strewed with hay or grass, in the open 
air, and covered with a featherbed : hence Karamzin says, ‘‘ the win- 
dows were open on all sides. But in those days,” adds the same au- 
thor, ‘the sovereigns feared not acurrent of air ;” as if meaning to in- 
sinuate that the later sovereigns were less hardy than their predecessors. 
This could scarcely apply, however, to Alexander, who was hardy, 
lay upon a camp straw bed even in his palace, opened his windows 
in the coldest days of a Russian winter, and reviewed his troops when 
the cold was excessive, without being covered by a great coat; on such 
occasions a leather jacket under his regimentals, was all the addition to 
his usual clothing. 

At Bratovstchina, Coxe says he visited a palace built by Aleksei 
Michailovitch, in which he frequently resided. It was a long wooden 
building, painted yellow, rose only one story in height, and contained 
asuite of small and Jow rooms. It has now disappeared. In the year 
1775 Catharine, while on her way to the Trinity Monastery, in imita- 
tion of her predecessors, stopped at this village, and being pleased with 
the beauty of the situation, and respecting a place which had once been 
the favourite residence of Peter the Great’s father, ordered a brick 
palace and a brick church to be erected near the site of the old man- 
sion. Part of the materials were laid down for that purpose, but 
the design was never carried into execution. This mode of acting is 
quite characteristic of the Russian sovereigns and nobles. ‘They are 
always beginning some grand speculations, some magnificent plans, be- 
fore they have half finished those they have already commenced. In 
this way, however, they have their enjoyment, for novelty is the grand 
stimulus of the Russians, and there is novelty in destruction as well as 
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in creation. In this respect, as a shrewd writer has remarked, the 
Russians are “ bearded children.” 

Talitsa is nine versts beyond Bratovstchina. Here, about twenty 
years ago, Karamzin saw a man a hundred years of age, whose wife 
was two or three years older. ‘They had had twelve children, who 
were all dead, and had lived eighty years together. ‘To different ques- 
tions put to the old man, he with great coolness replied, “* A man is 
more to his wile than a brother is to. his sister.—Why fear? death is 
not a misfortune.—Why complain? in all probability one of us must 
die before the other.—The world is not devoid of good folks; the 
will give my wife a place of refuge in case I am cut off before her.” 

The village was long remarkable for possessing this aged couple, 
both of whom have now paid the debt of Nature. 

Vozdvijenskoyé, which is only twelve versts from the Monastery of 
the ‘Trinity, is chiefly known because it was for some time the asylum 
of the young Tsars Ivan and Peter, and the Tsarévna, their sister So- 
phia, during the revolt of the Streltsi, under their chief Khovanskii. 

Deulino. This village is only four versts from the Monastery of the 
‘Trinity, and in it peace was concluded with the Poles, in the reign of 
Michail Phedoroviteh. 

The Monastery of the Holy Trimty. ‘The proper name of this con- 
vent is l'roitskaya Sergieva Lavra; or Monastery of St. Serge, dedicated 
to the ‘Trinity ; but it is oftener called simply ‘lroitskoi Monasteer, or 
Monastery of the Trinity. This far-famed convent is situated sixty- 
three versts, or forty-two miles, north by east, from Moscow, and on 
the Archangel road. If proper arrangements be made, the journey to 
it may be completed in a summer day ; setting off at four o'clock in 
the morning, and returning by ten or twelve o'clock in the evening. 
A stranger will do well to engage some friend who speaks Russ, and 
who knows the customs and manners of Russia, to bargain for his 
horses and carriage if necessary, and to arrange his excursion; or, 
what is better when practicable, to accompany him. He will not re- 
gret carrying his dinner and wine with him, though there is a small inn 
near the monastery. If he can devote a couple of days to the excur- 
sion, so much the better; he will find a lodging at the inn, where he 
may pass a night or two very comfortably, compared with the general 
accommodation at inns in that country. 

When we take into view the reputed sanctity of the founder of the 
Convent of St. Serge ; the wondrous deeds said to have been performed 
by this saint during life ; the miracles of his Mostchi, or Incorruptible 
Relics, since his death ; the enormous wealth and extensive ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction and influence the convent once possessed ; the conti- 
nual protection it has received from a long succession of sovereigns ; 
the activity of its holy warriors, when the safety of their country called 
for extraordinary exertions ; the sieges it has sustained ; the assistance 
it has given, during rebellion, war, and famine, to Moscow, and indeed 
to Russia ; and the asylum it has become in times of insurrection and 
peril, to the sovereigns, particularly as the place of refuge of Peter the 
Great, when threatened with the most imminent danger at the time he 
put an end to the administration of his sister Sophia ;—- when all these 
circumstances are considered, we need not be surprised that the Con- 
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Russia. This holy retreat has also attained great ¢éclat from having 
been honoured with the annual visits (when in that part of their do- 
minions) of all the Russian sovereigns, from the time of Dmitrii Déns- 
koi up to the present, either on Trinity Day, or on the Name's day of 
St. Serge. Often have the Tsars performed a pedestrian journey 
thither, either as a solemn act of devotion, or to comply with the reju- 
dices of their creed. Even the profligate, but great, Empress luke. 
rine II. who well appreciated the genius of her peop!e, was pleased to 
perform this pilgrimage, and on foot; but not @ pieds nuds, the only 
circumstance wanting to have rendered a pleasing sight altogether ra- 
vishing, by the contrast of glory, fame, and majesty, with humility, 
nakedness, and devotion. What stranger to this monarch’s character, 
‘en beholding the fair pilgrim, would have taken her for the amorous 
Catharine, who had ascended a throne through the blood of her hus- 
band; who had openly outraged morality and religion, and who gave 
to her subjects an awful example of depravity by the adoption of a 
succession of professed favourites, on whom the treasures of the nation, 
and, of course, of the people, were profusely and shamefully squandered. 
Catharine was a potent and wily sovereign, a great politician, a learned 
woman, and a person of nocommon talents. Besides, upon the whole, 
her reign was felicitous to her country, and as a legislator her me- 
mory is, with reason, held dear. But to virtue Catharine could have 
no pretensions. Alas! with her great qualities, her vices will also 
be remembered with ignominy and detestation, by future generations. 
So extraordinary and inconsistent was this monarch’s conduct, that it 
is not improbable some favourite was in the suite of the pilgrim; 
or, at all events, followed in her train, with the view of conveying her 
Majesty back to Moscow, and of then sharing her favours. Over 
her demoralization history might wish to throw a veil; but impartiality 
and truth form the only basis on which historians should rear their 
structures; would that all modern historians remembered this ! 

The Monastery of the Trinity opens to view at the distance ef seven 
miles; its situation on the banks of the rivulet Kontchura is not ele- 
vated; and it is surrounded by gentle hills and extensive villages. Its 
site as well as its environs were once occupied by an extensive forest, 
into which the famous St. Serge, though of noble descent, after the loss 
of his parents, having become monk, withdrew from the world. He 
was born at Rostof, in the year 1315, and when but a young man, he 
built a hermitage for himself in the forest, and afterwards erected a 
wooden church that was dedicated to the Holy Trinity. In the year 
1337 he dwelt in the town of Radoneje, which formerly stood at the 
distance of ten or twelve versts from the site of the monastery, and is 
now called Gorod6k: hence he received the appellation Radonejskii. 
Though St. Serge concealed himself in his hermitage, agreeably to the 
accounts of the Russians, he could not conceal his name; and the fame 
he acquired by the holiness of his life spread on all sides to a great 
distance. He then consented that twelve monks should live with him, 
who erected wooden houses, and they were soon joined by an archi- 
mandrite, named Simeon. Other monks continued to arrive, and 
the number of buildings began to increase. The name of St. Serge 
becoming well known throughout Russia, princes and boyars, mer- 
chants and peasants, and even the clergy, hastened to his convent 
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for the purposes of devotion ; and a village soon arose in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

After the death of St. Serge, in the year 1393, when Russia was ip. 
vaded by Edig, a Tartar prince, most of the environs of Moscow were 
destroyed, and the Monastery of the Trinity, as well as the adjoining 
villages, were burned and razed to the foundation. On the departure 
of the enemy, however, the monastery was rebuilt, and a new church 
was erected, in the name of the Life-giving Trinity. 

Of the numerous deeds of St. Serge during life, as of those of his 
incorruptible relics after death, a single specimen will suffice to illus- 
trate the superstition of the Russians—a superstition which prevails at 
this day. 

In the year 1380, say they, this Saint, by his benediction and his as- 
surance of an undoubted victory, confirmed the Grand Duke Dmiwrii 
Joannovitch in his design to engage the Tartar prince Mamai, who 
threatened Russia with complete destruction. For better encourage- 
ment, he also sent two brave monks with the Grand Duke, who are 
said to have exercised themselves manfully in the succeeding engage- 
ment,—which, no doubt, means that these devout men had been occu- 
pied in the destruction of their enemies. Before the combat, it is 
farther said that when the Grand Duke arrived on the river Don, and 
beheld the innumerable multitude of the enemy, he doubted whether to 
engage in battle. At that moment, however, he saw before him a messen- 
ger from St. Serge, who brought such an encouraging letter, that the mo- 
narch, no longer hesitating, fell upon the enemy and gained the famous 
victory over Mamai, which procured him the appellation of Donskoi. 
The Grand Duke, having returned to Moscow, immediately went to the 
convent to visit St. Serge, and to thank him for his excellent counsels, 
while he offered up his prayers of gratitude to God. At the same 
time he bestowed twelve villages on the monastery. 

After the discovery* of the Mostchi, or Incorruptible Relics of 
St. Serge, which had been thirty years in the earth, in the year 1422, 
the monastery became more distinguished, and so increased in power 
and wealth, that when its effects were attached to the crown, by order 
of Catharine LI. it had no less than 106,000 peasants dispersed in dif- 
ferent villages, which were also the property of the convent; and it 
had fourteen smaller monasteries under its jurisdiction. Of course, it 
was by far the richest ecclesiastical foundation in Russia. Ass its funds 
increased, so did the number of its buildings; and, as the Russians say, 
at length “ it resembled the capital of a small realm.” 

The history of the Convent of the Trinity would occupy a volume 
of itself. 

It resembles an ancient and strong fortress, and occupics a consider- 
able space. It is surrounded by high embattled walls and towers, 
around the ramparts of which the monks are accustomed to promenade 
in bad weather under a temporary wooden roof. 

‘The most remarkable objects within the walls are nine churches, 
the belfry, the royal palace, the houses of the monks and of stu- 

















* Is it not wonderful that the relics of such a saint should ever have been lost? 
But this has been the case with many of the Russian saints, and with the saints of 
other countries. Their fame has been chiefly raised after death. 
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dents, the hospital, the seminary, the library, &c. Like most Russian 
religious establishments, this convent can also boast of a great bell. 

The Cathedral of the Assumption, which was erected after the model 
of the Cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow, deserves little atten- 
tion, especially as its dimensions are smaller than those of its proto- 
type. 

The Cathedral of the Trinity, which was built over the tomb of 
St. Serge, on the discovery of his relics, by the lgumen, Nikon, toward 
the end of the reign of Vassilii Dmitrievitch, and the beginning of the 
reign of Vassilii Vassilievitch the Blind, is remarkable on account of 
its being all built of white stone, (calcareous tufa, and not bricks,) ex- 
cept the trapezas. Its interior is painted in the same manner as that 


‘of the Moscow cathedrals. The paintings or images, as the Russians 


call them, of the Trinity, and of St. Serge, attract particular attention, 
and point themselves out by their gaudy embellishments, gold and 
silver enchasements, and a profusion of pearls and precious stones. 

In the year 1737, the tomb of St. Serge, which is contained in this 
cathedral, was decorated with a canopy of massy silver, supported by 
four large silver pillars, in which, according to King, are contained 
twenty-five poods and twenty-nine pounds of that metal, and, according 
to the ‘‘ Voyage de Deux Frangais,” one hundred and twenty-five 
poods. This tomb, as the French would say, is really “ superb:” but 
one cannot help regretting that so much precious metal should be lying 
idle and useless to the country. 

The practice of transporting the holy images with the Russian army 
is of ancient date, and prevails at present. 

The image of St. Serge, painted on the board which covered his tomb, 
was carried, by order of the Tsar Aleksei Michailovitch, through all 
the campaigns in Poland, and was also present at the taking of Wilna. 
But it is surprising that the grand innovator, Peter the Great, who 
gave many evidences of a mind free from bigotry and superstition, 
should have evidenced his faith in the miracles of these images; but 
the age in which he lived perhaps required this duplicity. 

“ During the long protracted Swedish war, which terminated so glo- 
riously for Russia, the same image of St. Serge was taken from the 
convent of the Trinity, by the military chief Sheremétof, and accompa- 
nied the army in all its campaigns.” On a silver plate, on the back of 
this image, are mentioned all the battles, attacks, captures of castles 
and towns to which it was transported; and the success of which is 
attributed -to its miraculous effects. According to the opinion of the 
Russians, St. Serge was pleased with the attention paid to his memory, 
and the faith in his wonder-working powers, and therefore propitiated 
Divine Providence in their favour. 

The same belief in the miraculous power of images continues to this 
date in Russia, as was proved by the conduct of the late metropolitan 
of Moscow, and that of the late reigning sovereign. In the year 1812, 
when Russia was invaded by the French, Augustin sent the miraculous 
image of the Mother of God of Smolensk to his Imperial Majesty, ac- 
companied by his benediction. ‘The Emperor received the image with 
all due solemnity, and returned thanks for the attention and prayers of 
the metropolitan. This was done, however, in very guarded language ; 
in language, indeed, which might be used either to show faith in the 
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power of images, or to demonstrate contempt of such opwnions. This 
was acting very politically; and it might be difficult to know whether 
the sovereign’s or the metropolitan’s hypocrisy was the greatest. As 
Augustin was a man of real talents, of much information, and of con- 
siderable liberality of sentiment, it can scarcely be believed that he had 
the smallest faith in the power of the image which he sent to the Em- 
peror: but as his predecessors had been always accustomed to do such 
actions in the time of distress, rebellion, or invasion, be found it neces- 
sary to defer to the wisdom of his ancestors, and, as it were, voluntarily, 
that he might not be classed with the “ non-orthodox” of the Russo- 
Greek faith. The Emperor Alexander, on his part, was obliged to act 
as he did. He could neither refuse nor return the holy image to Au- 
gustin : the prejudices of his country, and, what was of more importance 
at the time, of his army, required such a measure to inspire them with 
the enthusiasm, the heroism, and the fatalism of their ancestors. That 
this image had a magic effect on the minds of the soldiers, and many of 
the officers, is beyond doubt. Before the celebrated battle of Borodino, 
Kutisof, surrounded by religious and military pomp, took his station in 
the middle of the Russian army, when one cf the most imposing reli- 
gious ceremonies was celebrated with pomp and reverence. Of this 
spectacle a pretty good idea was afforded in the representation of “ The 
Burning of Moscow” at Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre! The popes and 
the archimandrites, habited in their most splendid robes, marched before 
the commander-in-chief, carrying the venerated symbols of their reli- 
gion, and the holy image of the Mother of God of Smolensk, which was 
far elevated above the rest, and received the homage of the whole army. 

When we bear in mind that every nation, whether Pagan, Mahome- 
dan, or Christian, on the event of a battle, endeavours to inspire the 
soldiers with the justice of its cause (however unjust), and of the im- 
mortality of those who fall in the defence of their country, of their 
wives and children, or of their religion, the Emperor Alexander and 
the General Kutisof were politic in profiting by the national supersti- 
tion, at a time when Russia was threatened with utter ruin. 

In the cathedral of the Assumption were buried the Tsar Boris Phe- 
dorovitch Godinof, and numerous Russians of note. 

The Riznitsa, or Church ‘Treasury, has long been celebrated on ac- 
count of its immense riches, which consist in church ornaments, gold 
and silver vessels, gorgeous dresses of the clergy, decked with gold and 
silver, pearls, and precious stones, the mitres of the archimandrites 
beset with the like jewels and other ornaments in profusion. Immense 
quantities of pearls are to be seen here at a glance: a few of which are 
of great size, and are of a regular orbicular form; many are larger, but 
oblong, depressed, and otherwise mishapen. Only a few of the profu- 
sion of smaller pearls can claim distinction, for their regularity of shape 
or their beauty ; an immense number, of course, have a very common 
appearance, and assume various shapes and irregularities. The dresses 
of Platon claim particular attention on account of his eminent charac- 
ter. Even a stranger seizes with feelings of veneration the staff of 
this liberal and learned divine, who is certainly more deserving the 
character of a saint than most distinguished with this high honour in 
the Russian calendar. 

Among the valuable articles preserved in the Treasury, or used 
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the churches, are the following :—Rich church ornaments presented 
by the Empress Anna Joannovna, some of which were worked by her 
own hands; valuable golden vessels, set with beautiful diamonds and 
rare antiques, and most artfully wrought, with elegant covers, embroi- 
dered with gold, fringed with gold lace, and furnished with gold tassels ; 
a riz, or robe, furnished at the expense of her Majesty, in the year 
1768, wrought most artfully, with innumerable pearls, and having upon 
the ‘opletche,” or shoulder ornament, a large cross formed of diamonds 
and emeralds, besides being bordered with an infinity of small bril- 
liants; golden vessels, richly ornamented with brilliants, presented in 
the year 1788, by some pious donors; the cover of the holy table of 
the cathedral, which was furnished in the year 1795, of golden glazeta, 
set with pearls on each side, and ornamented with diamonds, and other 
precious stones in representations, worked with taste and skill, and 
which cost a very large sum; a large silver candlestick, weighing two 
poods, presented in the same year by some other devout persons, now 
placed before the holy table of the Cathedral of the Trinity; many 
smaller donations, worthy of remark on account of the Eastern taste 
displayed in their corded work, which is embellished with emeralds, 
rubies, and brilliants ; also many gilts from the Grand Dukes and Grand 
Duchesses, the Tsars and the ‘T'sarévnas, the Princes and the Boyars, 
and the other well-wishers of the convent. 

The monk who was our cicerone, showed us a beautiful polished 
agate, of no small size, and of a milky brownish colour, streaked, and 
demi-transparent, in which was an accurate representation, in black 
outlines, of the crucifixion of our Saviour, which he regarded as a 
most astonishing mineral specimen. He added, that “ the cross of 
Christ, in the very bosom of the mineral creation, speaks powerfully to 
Christian feelings.” But I doubt whether the appearance was not ar- 
tificially produced. 

According to King, “ it is said there are more than two bushels of 

pearls belonging to this monastery; very few of them however are of any 
great size.—There are not less than fifteen different vestments for the 
archimandrite, and as many mitres, all of gold, enriched with jewels: 
amongst which there is one weighing twelve pounds, and one ruby in 
it valued at five thousand roubles. There is another mitre valued at 
lifty thousand roubles, and a ponagion (breast ornament) valued at 
thirty thousand roubles, both presented by the Empress Elizabeth; so 
that her gifts alone amount to about 16,000/. sterling. ‘The archiman- 
drite has had a dress made up for the feasi of Easter, in 1769, of crim- 
son velvet, embroidered with pearls in the richest and most elegant 
manner, which cannot be valued at less than 14,000/, sterling. Her 
Majesty made a pres: tit of the velvet, and paid 800/. for the workman- 
ship: the pearls and other jewels belonged to the monastery.”* 
‘The Belfry is a fine piece of architecture, and contains one of those 
immense bells for which Russia is famous. This edifice commands a 
noble view of the adjacent country, which is generally undulating, is 
richly cultivated, produces much grain, and is thickly strewed with 
villages, 

The Royal Palace, which is painted externally like a chess-board, and 
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ornamented with glazed and coloured tiles, once served as the asyluyy 
of Peter the Great, and is now used partly as a seminary; it is partly 
inhabited by the higher clergy of the convent. One of the best apart. 
ments in the second story is embellished with representations, in stucco, 
of the principal actions of Peter the Great. 

The Seminary for Icclesiastics, at the Monastery of the Trinity, has 
long been the most extensive and the most distinguished in Russia, 
The students amount to between four and five hundred, and are taught 
German, French, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, besides divinity ; but our 
limits do not allow us to enter into the details of their education. 

The Library of the Monastery contains some thousand volumes, be. 
sides a number of manuscripts, the titles of some of which are given in 
the ** Voyage de Deux Frangais.” 

In the year 1530, the Tsar and Grand Duke Joann Vassilievitch was 
christened in the ‘T'roitskoi monastery, and after his baptism was placed 
in the tomb of St. Serge, being by this means particularly consecrated 
to that saint. This pious sovereign, through his whole life, held his 
patron saint in great reverence; and, in all his campaigns, he had with 
him a camp-church dedicated to the saint. 

Joann Vassilievitch, returning from the successful campaiga of Ka- 
zan, arrived at the convent of St. Serge, where, before the mustchz of 
this miracle-worker, he dropped many heartfelt tears amidst his prayers, 
While Vassilievitch was returning to Moscow from this campaign, a 
son, Dmitrii Joannovitch, was born to him. Having reached the ca- 
pital, and seen his new-born son, he went again with the ‘Tsaritsa Ana- 
stasia, and the Tsarévitch, to this convent, where, in the temple of the 
Trinity, he had his son baptized near the miraculous relics of St. Serge. 
This sovereign augmented and improved the monastery ; and lastly, on 
account of his ardent faith toward St. Serge, at his own expense he 
built the massy silver tomb already mentioned, ornamented with pearls 
and precious stones, for the preservation of his ashes, over which were 
placed plates of gold, and a gold crown around the image of the saint. 

In the year 1609, in the time of the rebellion in Moscow, after 
Grishka Otrepief styled himself the Tsarévitch Dmitrii, and during the 
reign of the Grand Duke Vassilii [vanovitch Shuiskii, the Troitskoi 
monastery sustained a siege from the Poles, under the command of the 
Hetman Peter Sapega; but after a year and four months, by the de- 
parture of the enemy, it was delivered from their powerful and terrible 
attacks. Inthe year 1610, after the raising of the siege, by order of 
the sovereign, all the treasures, consisting of gold and silver vessels, 
were taken to Moscow for the payment of the troops, because at that 
time the government was in extreme poverty. In the same year, 
on account of the scarcity of provisions, the prices were so high that 
Moscow was threatened with famine, and was twice relieved by the 
abundance of this convent, its provisions taken to the Kremle and sold 
at very reduced prices. 

By the dethronement of the Tsar Vassilii Ivannovitch Shuiskii, 1 
the same year (1610), when Moscow was deserted by all, and was 
destined by the contending nobles to be a sacrifice to the Poles, the 
Troitskoi monastery immediately despatched Andrei Palitsin to that 
capital. With him they sent fifty man servants, and a body of two 
hundred archers, to Prince Tumenskii. They sent to Pereslavle for 
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assistance to aid the capital. The archimandrite of the monastery, 
Dionisius, and the cellarer, Abram Palitsin, overran the different 
towns of the Russian principality, represented the state of Moscow 
to the Boyars andthe Voévodes,* and prayed them to assemble to- 
cether, and to assist the citv. They wrote, also, a second time to 
the Boyars and Votvodes of Kazan, for the same purpose, and with 
success. ‘I'hey arrived at Moscow with their forces, and took the 
Devitchei nunnery in which the enemy was besieged, as also the 
Vodianiye, the Chertolskiye, the Arbatskiye, and the Nikitskiye 
Vorotui, or gates. This happy turn of affairs took place at the time 
differences and disunions existed among the Russizn forces. At the 
same period, a ** sromota,” or official document, was sent to receive the 
oaths of allegiance of the inhabitants of the Troitskoi convent, by the 
impostor Dmitrii; which the archimandrite, Dionisius, who had the 
command, tore in pieces with contempt and indignation. ‘Then it 
was that a merchant, worthy of eternal memory, Kozma Minin, sur- 
named Suchorukoi, or Dry-hand, excited Prince Pojarskii to the de- 
liverance of his country. 

By a council of the convent, the Troitskoi cellarer, Abram Palitsin, 
was despatched to Pojarskii, who was at Yaroslavle, where, by his ad- 
dress and persuasion, all differences in the army were tranquillized. 
The prince instantly set out for Moscow, and arriving at the convent 
of the Trinity, he remained some time in indecision, whether to ad- 
vance to the capital. Persuaded by the fervent prayers and counsels 
of the archimandrite, Dionisius, and the cellarer, Palitsin, he resolved 
at length to proceed thither. On the fifth day after his arrival, plac- 
ing his hope in Almighty God, he left the monastery, and took Palitsin 
with him. When Pojarskii quitted the convent, with the army, the 
archimandrite, and all the clergy, marched before the troops, bearing 
the crosses and the holy images to the hill Volkusha, where they 
halted. On this hill, Pojarskii and the whole army received a bene- 
diction, with the holy cross, and were sprinkled with holy water. 
They arrived at Moscow, and encamped at the Arbatskiye Vorotui, or 
gates. Palitsin was present at various engagements with the Poles, 
and was employed in counselling the disaffected, and in encouraging 
the faithful. 

When the Kozaks were murmuring, and threatening to quit Moscow, 
the Troitskoi convent, having previously sent all its cash, &c. for the 
assistance of the capital, by a general council, now sent all the remain- 
ing treasures of the convent, robes and under-robes, and “ epitrachils,” 
adorned with pearls, with a letter begging their acceptance of them, 
that they would not disperse till the end of the contest, and would 
cease to mutiny. The Kozaks seeing these, and reading the letter 
in the presence of the whole army, immediatcly became tranquil, and 
returned to their duty. They despatched two Atamans, or Hetmans, to 
the convent, with oflicial documents, stating that they were ready to 
fulfil all that was demanded in the petition, though it was probable 
they might meet reverses ; but that if they did not take the town, and 
did not avenge themselves on the enemy, they would never quit Mos- 
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cow. At the same time, they returned the dresses of the clergy, 
Soon afterwards Moscow was taken and cleared of the Poles. - 

After the election of the Tsar and Grand Duke, Michail Phedoro. 
vitch, to the throne, when his rival Vladislaf, son of the King of 
Poland, also encamped with a great army in 1615 near Moscow, a 
body of Circassians, under the command of Colonel Tchaplinskii, which 
was sent for the destruction of Zaleskoi in Pereslavle, returning on the 
24th September, 1615, unexpectedly arrived in the night at the Trinity 
monastery, and halted in the suburbs. The servants of the monastery 
and the soldiers with great courage fell upon the Circassians, and 
drove them from their position. ‘Tchaplinskii, retreating toward Mos. 
cow, burned all the villages in his way. He was soon afterwards sent 
to Vochna, an hereditary estate of the Trinity monastery, and was there 
killed by its servants. 

After many unsuccessful enterprises against Moscow, Vladislaf fell 
back, and arriving with his whole army near the monastery, formed 
his camp at the village ‘Turakova, at the distance of three versts from 
the convent. ‘The buildings and suburbs of the monastery were burnt, 
that they might not afford a place of rest to the enemy. On the third 
day an attack was made on the monastery by Vladislat; but he was so 
well received by the commanders of the convent, that he was obliged 
to withdraw to the village Sviatkof, ten versts distant. He then em- 
ployed every species of finesse to obtain the submission of the mo- 
nastery ; but at length losing hope, and seeing that his army suffered 
great mischief fron; the autumnal cold, he ordered Chancellor Sa- 
pega to write to the monastery, to obtain the cessation of military 
operations. Before this time, two of the peasants of the monastery, 
who had been seized by the Polish spies on the Troitskoi field, were 
carried into Vladislaf’s camp. Sapega sent these peasants to the mon- 
astery to the cellarer Palitsin and the Voévode Zerebtsof, with their 
captors, and with an official document, in which he gave information, 
that the son of the King of Poland, Vladislaf, forbade his people from 
burning the village Troitskoyé Sélo, and from carrying the peasants 
into captivity ; and he demanded that they should not put the Polish 
soldiers to death. 

A second time the Chancellor wrote to the monastery, demanding 
that they would allow their ambassadors to visit Moscow, with a pro- 
position for an assembly, in order to arrange a peace, which was ac- 
corded. In consequence of this, the Gosudar sent to the assembly, as 
ambassadors, the Boyar Phedor Ivanovitch Sheremetof, Prince Daniel 
Ivanovitch Mezetskii, and the Okolnitchii, Artemia Vassilievitch Izmai- 
lof, and with them the secretaries Ivan Bolotnikof and Matvei Somof, 
who arrived at the monastery of the Trinity, and arranged with Vladis- 
laf that the sssembly should take place in the village Deiilina, at the 
distance of three versts from the convent. _ 

In this place, at a third convention with the Poles, in the year 1618 
or 1619, for concluding a peace for fourteen years and six months, the 
above-named Russian ambassadors, and the Polish ambassadors, Prince 
Adam Nevodvorskii, Bishop Kamenetskii Konstantin, and Chancellor 
Leo Sapega, took an oath, every one according to his religion, and eX 
changed documents for peace. ‘Twice had the Russian and Polish 
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ambassadors assembled before for the same purpose, but unsuccess- 
fully: viz. near Smolensk and Moscow. It pleased Divine Provi- 
dence, however, to render St. Serge and his convent famous on this 
occasion. As a lasting monument “of this great event, a temple was 
erected in Deiilina, at “the expense of the monastery, which with the 
benediction of the Patriarch Philaretes, was consecrated, December 
16th, 1620, by the archimandrite, Dionisius, in the name of the Re- 
verend Serge. 

Much as “the monastery of the ‘Trinity contributed, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, to the salvation of Russia, its services to 
the country were no less important towards its conclusion. 

In this convent, during the rebellion and the dreadful conspiracies 
begun by the Streltsi, at the persuasion of their commander, Khovan- 
skii, but principally by the concealed movements of the Tsarévna So- 
phia, both the Tsars, Joann Alexievitch and Peter Alexievitch, were 
secreted ; and in this monastery Peter the Great was concealed, and 
his life saved from destruction, by the hand of Scheglovitoi, comman- 
der of the Streltsi.* 

An ukaz was issued in the year 1738, to establish the seminary al- 
ready mentioned, and it was opened in the year 1742. 

If the following circumstance be accurately related, it appears ex- 
traordinary : 

“In the year 1771, by the judgement of God, Moscow was over- 
whelmed by the plague, and many inhabitants near the convent of the 
Trinity Jost their lives. But in the convent, though it was open to all 
who arrived, neither the monks nor the students, altogether above two 
hundred souls, sustained any harm; and indeed of the servants of the 
convent, living without the monastery, whose houses were not detach- 
ed, but together with the houses of those who died of the plague or 
were dying, not a single one of the servants was attackea with this 
deadly disease.” 

In the Troitskoi convent of the Trinity, repose the asnes of man 
members of the most distinguished families of Russia, as that of Tru- 
betskoi, Galitsen, Odotvskoi, Soltikof, Boratinskii, Godinof, Pojar- 
skii, Kurakin, Scherbatof, Mestcherskii, Miloslavskii, Pushkin, Golo- 
vin, &e. &c. as well as of some archbishops ; of Pheodosii, the me- 
tropolitan of Moscow and of all Russia ; of the celebrated Platon, me- 
tropolitan of Moscow ; and of the late metropolitan of the same capital, 
Augustin, &c. 





* For the history of the actions alluded to in these last pages, we refer for 
general information to Levesque, Scherbatof, Karamsin, &c. for many detached 
and valuable fragments to Coxe’s Travels, vol. 2, to all of which these remarks 
may be reckoned an appendage. 
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THE ROBBER SPATOLINO. 


Tut history of Spatolino exhibits rather the character of a man bred 
where men ure ina state of nature, than of one born in the midst of an od 
Huropean State. This extraordinary character, furiously irritated againg 
the French, who had invaded Italy, desperately bent himself upon revenge, 
aud directed his attacks unceasingly upon their battalions. He might per- 
haps have become a great General, had he entered the military profession: 
had he received a competent education, he might have been a virtuous and 
eminent citizen. His first crime was an act of vengeance, and all his follow- 
ug delinquencies flowed from the same source. An enthusiastic feeling 
placed the blade in his hand against the invaders of the Roman States, and 
i superior sagacity aided his terrible energies. He died stigmatised with 
the titles of brigand and assassin ; but the French, on whom he had exercised 
the most striking acts of revenge, were his judges, his accusers, and execu- 
tioners. In all his acts the man of courage could be distinguished, finding 
resources, in whatever dangers, in his own genius. He never was a traitor 
himself, although often betrayed by his most intimate friends. Tis vindie- 
tive exploits were prompt and terrible. The French greatly dreaded him. 
His life presents traits truly romantic ; sometimes they may appear exagger- 
ated ; but this history is from an authentic source, and from his voluntary 
confession, 

Stephen Spatolino was born at Frosenone, in the year 1775; his parents 
were peasants, and had been extremely persecuted by the owners of the land 
they oecupied, moistening with their tears the black bread on which they 
subsisted. Stephen inherited by nature a violent and ferocious temper; 
young as he was, he manifested a sense of deep sorrow on beholding the de- 
plorable state of his parents, brought on by the avarice and inhumanity o! 
the proprietor of their farm. It occurred that the landlord had sent to 
exact money from his parents by means of the police, and this act of vio- 
lence being consummating, the son Spatolino, irritable at the oppression 
of his parents, sprang inte the middle of the executioners of the landlord's 
will with a knife in his hand, and exercised his vengeance on them; al- 
though only fifteen years of age, no one resisted him successfully. ‘Two per- 
sons were killed on the spot, and the landlord’s son severely wounded. A 
crowd collected, the armed force of the country repaired to the spot, and 
Spatolino was arrested, but on account of his youth was not condemned to 
death ; he was sentenced by the Criminal Tribunal to the Gallies for fifteen 
years, and a few days after his condemnation was sent to Civita Veechia 
tu suffer the penalty. Very litile time had elapsed when he received an in- 
jury from a comrade who was chained to him: not having arms, he in- 

flicted so many blows and kicks as to leave him half dead ; and had not the 
guards come to his assistance, would certainly have killed him. His strength 
at that age was the strength of a strong man in the prime of life. Spatoline 
was severely punished, and, not being able to avenge himself, became out- 
rageous, for which reason he was sent to the Dock of Porto D’Anzo. — Find- 
ing this to be a worse situation than the former, he was exceedingly enraged, 
but at last endeavoured, by assuming an air of superiority, to make himsell 
feared, and even esteemed by his companions. Ina short time the guards and 
overseers began to respect him: and although the youngest in the prison, 
the superintendent gave him an authority to overlook the work performed by 
the convicts. His presence was sufficient to put a stop to any contention 
amongst them: Spatolino, if he found them refractory, immediately chastised 
them. His manners, his courage and assiduity in effecting whatever was re- 
quired of hit, as also his youth, insured him the protection of the President 
of the Legion of Convicts forthe Porto D'Anzo ; who not only exempted him 
from labour, but named him Barberotto, that is, Serjeant of the Galley 

Slaves. He was empowered to overlook their work, to observe who were the 

must active, and to punish the idle. There was in Porto D’Anzo a yours 

Egyptian woman fiees aseaman, having been to Egypt with the expedl 
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tion commanded by Napoleon, had seduced from that country.) The sea- 
man forming an acquaintance with her became enamoured of her, and the 
poor deluded creature not knowing how to effect her flight from Egypt, on 
account of her parents, was persuaded to take all they had and after- 
wards murder them ; which piece of barbarity being effected in the night, 
they escaped together. A short time after the seaman had been in Civita 
Vecchia, being a married man, he abandoned this unhappy woman, leaving 
her a prev to the greatest misery, and forgetting what she had sacrificed for 
his love. The Governor, pitying her, caused her to be instructed in the tenets 
of the Catholic religion, and baptized under the name of Mary ; but having 
concluded this pious act, he never thought of affording her a pension for 
her maintenance, conceiving that making her a Catholic was sufficient. Not 
finding any thing to do in Civita Vecchia, she determined on proceeding to 
Porto D’Anzo, and endeavouring to earn a living, it being at the time of recon- 
structing the Port, a period when employment was not a matter of difficulty 
to obtain. Mary, who was a good cook in her own country, began to try her 
success by preparing a few dishes and selling them to the galley-slaves who 
worked in the Port ; she also began to make pilaffe, after the Turkish man- 
ner, by which means, in a short time, she gained the good will of all the 
slaves, more particularly of Spatolino, who became quite familiar, and daily 
went to eat with her; in return for which, Mary never would receive pay- 
ment, and was induced, by his friendship, to confide to him her history. Spa- 
tolino was rejoiced to find she possessed so firm a spirit, and immediately 
made her proposals of marriage, which were accepted without a moment’s 
hesitation. They asked permission to marry of the President of the Dock- 
yard, who, considering that Spatolino did his duty, granted it ; and the time 
of his transportation being expired (in the year 1810, a remarkable era in 
Rome, for the whole of the State, and for the abduction of the Pope decreed 
by Napoleon) he left the Gallies, to the regret of the President and all the 
keepers. Spatolino, the second day of his emancipation, while walking about 
the country in the neighbourhood of Porto D’Anzo, observed posted upon 
the highway, the Bulls of Excommunication issued by Pius VIT. against 
the Emperor Napoleon, and all who had occupied the States of the Church, 
accepted employment under, or associated with the French. Reflecting on 
this, he felt convinced that the French, as usurpers and excommunicated be- 
ings, might be slaughtered without scruple, and therefore determined on 
avenging the wrongs of his sovereign. He now proceeded to Rome with his 
wife, there to consider what ulterior measnres he should adopt. 

The morning of the 6th of July arrived, a day of great confusion: the 
French having caused the walls of the Papal Palace to be sealed by a party 
of gens-d’armes, under the orders of General Raded ; who, having reached 
the chamber of the Pope, without any respect for his person, hurried him 
away. The ignorant people of Rome saw this with indignation, and believ- 
ed that all the French were excommunicated, because they considered the 
Pope as a mere man, instead of a God upon earth; to doubt which was, 
in their eyes, a sacrilege. 

It was rumotred abroad that the Pope was clad in his pontifical robes, that 
he departed bearing the crucifix in one hand, and the breviary in the other. 
Horror took possession of Rome, but the heart of Spatolino burned with re- 
venge. He assembled a few associates, among whom were two of his cou- 
sins, and communicated to them his views, which were, to proceed with a reso- 
lution of killing every Frenchman they might meet, as the cause of the ruin of 
Rome and the Papal states. ‘Che companions of Spatolino appro red of his plan, 
and hearing of the persecution of the Sacred College, they procured such 
arms as they required, and departing from Rome, posted themselves among 
the hills, where they hoped to be secure, and still in a convenient position 
for prosecuting their design. 

he reader may wish to know something of the person of Spatolino. He 
was of low stature, long visage, fair skin, but his face of an olive pale hue; 


his eyes of a light blue, and full of animation ; his aspect fierce ; hair light ; 
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long whiskers ; lips pale; broad back ; swift of foot, and particularly animateg 
in his action. fe wore a jerkin lined with red, a dark yellow waistcoat, 
blue breeches, a breast-pouch with fifty cartridges, four pistols, and a smalj 
hanger by his side. In his breeches-pocket he kept a small stiletto. He 
also bore along gun. On his head he wore continually a net, and upon that 
his hat. His wife followed him in all his excursions, and he greatly esteemed 
and loved her. He remained some time in the mountains near Rome, ang 
with his associates laid in a store of whatever was necessary for their new ayo. 
cation. He then resolved upon proceeding to Sonnino, the common rendezvous 
of the greater part of the banditti in the Papal states. In Sonnino he found 
some followers, who, going deeply into his notions, did not scruple to join him, 
‘They swore to entertain an eternal friendship for each other, implacable 
hatred against the French, and laid it down as a duty to rob and kill them. 
Spatolino, before commencing his career as brigand, repaired to the Curate 
of Sonnino, and requested absolution for all the crimes he had or might com. 
mit ; the Curate, surprised at this request, observed to him that absolution 
was only given after sins were committed. Spatolino very soon quieted the 
scruples of the Curate, by making him a present of a very handsome watch ; 
upon which he immediately raised his hands and gave him the desired ab- 
solution. Sonnino may be compared with Pontus, where Ovid was in exile, 
and which is thus described by that celebrated author :—“ The men | meet 
with are not even worthy of the name; thev are more fierce than wolves ; 
have no laws, as with them armed force constitutes justice, and injury 
rights. They live by rapine, but seek it not without peril, and sword in hand. 
Every other way of purveying for their necessities they view as base and ig- 
nominious. It is enough for them to be seen to be hated and dreaded. The 
sound of their voice is ferocious ; their physiognomy horrible, and their com- 
plexion cadaverous.” Just such are the inhabitants of Sonnino and its vici- 
nity at present, and among such Spatelino came to complete his band, which, 
when formed in Rome, consisted of seven only. Before proceeding on his 
expedition, and to attach his wife more closely to his person by proving his 
strong affection, he left his band and proceeded to Civita Vecchia, and seek- 
ing the sailor who had seduced her, he expressed a wish to speak with hima 
little distance from the town. ‘The sailor, conceiving it might be something 
to his advantage, followed immediately. Spatolino conducted him a little 
beyond the gate of Civita Yeechia, and giving him two thrusts of his stiletto 
in his heart, cut off his ears and nose, to carry them as a present to his wife, 
and then departed immediately for Sonnino. On his arrival, he proeeeded 
to seek Mary and his band. After the usual salutations, he took out of his 
pocket the small bundle containing the nose and ears of the sailor, and, pre- 
senting them to his wife, said, ‘‘ From this you may judge my effection. | 
was desirous of avenging your wrongs, and have done so by killing your se- 
ducer. Here are the pledges of it, which you should keep, in order to re- 
mind you of the betrayer, and as a guard against future temptation. You 
cannot mistrust me, when I promise ever to afford you proofs of true at- 
tachment, and I hope you will be faithful to me!’ After this, they em- 
braced affectionately, and swore to each other eternal fidelity. Nor is it 
possible for any man to have kept his word more scrupulously towards his 
wife, as will be seen in the continuation of this narrative. The following 
dey Spatolino departed at the head of his band, which was composed oi 
eighteen persons, himself and wife included, and proceeded to the vicinity 
of Portatta, near the main road leading from Rome to Naples, which at that 
time was much frequented by the French of every rank and condition, whe 
eran eee under orders between these two places. ‘Towards night, Spate- 

ino placed himself and comrades in ambush on the high road, intending 
to take advantage of a military body of which he had information. Ere 
long a sound of horses was heard ; they were immediately on the alert, and 
succeeded in arresting a French escort of seven soldiers on foot, and the 
same number on horseback. conducting the baggage-waggon of a French 
colonel of the line. It contained all his effects, and money to a large 
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amount. Upon the first fire of Spatolino’s band, five of the soldiers were 
killed and three desperately wounded ; he then threw himself amongst the 
others, who were placed on the defence, and who had expended their fire 
without hurting a single individual of the band. Spatolino, with his pistols, 
killed two, and a few moments saw him and his band masters of the field. 
Spatolino ordered his men to strip the dead, and placing every thing in the 
waggon, after digging a pit for the bodies, they retired to a cave in a wood 
near the road, where the booty was equally divided. He took himself two 
of the best horses, and armed and equipped his band in a superior manner. 
He also presented to his wife a part of the spoil, she having been armed 
in the action, performing the duty of a sentinel on the highway in ad- 
vance about half a mile off, to give notice, in case of an overwhelming force 
appearing. Spatolino, having made a fair division of the spoil to raise the 
courage of his companions, sent all his own money to his parents, informing 
them at the same time, that for the future they should be released from 
misery, as he would ever bear in mind the beings who gave him birth. 

This affair was soon known at Rome, with the intelligence that the bag- 
gage-waggon and effects of the colonel were captured. The Police sent a 
detachment to the place of the occurrence, and the bodies of the slain were 
examined, as to their having been killed by gunshots or poniards. It was 
not then possible to criminate Spatolino, he having but just commenced his 
warfare, and having never divulged his name ; nevertheless it became known 
in a few days that he was at the head of a considerable band, which much 
surprised the Government, believing him to be in their grasp too easily to 
venture so daringly. Spatolino had information of all this, and set out 
resolving to retire more into the heart of the Papal dominions, in which 
there are desert plains and mountains, which afford secure shelter. He sent 
his cousins, disguised, to Rome, to ascertain how they should proceed ; and 
in the mean time, went himself by night on the high road, killing all the 
French that came tn his way, and making no distinction, whether couriers, 
soldiers, or officers. According to his confession, as well as that of his men, 
the prosperous result of their first attacks rendered them far more daring. 
Spatolino was in the frequent habit of changing his apparel and horses, 
causing his associates to do the same. From this stratagem, the French Go- 
vernment in Rome conceived the band to be very numerous. ‘Traversing the 
Roman plains, he once reached that city unknown, and returned again to 
the roads of Naples, but not without committing a murder on his way. 
He was then satisfied, and remained quiet for a short time. The proprietors 
of carriages on the road were obliged to wait until seven or eight could set 
off together, like a caravan, escorted by dragoons or hussars. The cousins 
of Spatolino continued in Rome, affording him information of all that oc- 
curred. One day he was apprised of there being a number of carriages with 
French officers, political deputies, escorted by twenty-six chasseurs, about 
to proceed to Milan. Spatolino, knowing that three of his friends were bri- 
gands in the kingdom of Naples, men of great courage and enterprise, sent to 
them, apprising them of a blow he projected, acquainting them of the num- 
ber they would have to attack, and urging them, with their comrades, to join 
him. These brigands, amounting in all to twenty-six, repaired immediately 
to Spatolino, who, on their arrival, went to examine the spot most advan- 
tageous for attacking the caravan. When he had digested his plan, he 
ordered that each man should have two muskets, two pistols, and a knife. 
He caused some muskets to be carried on mules, in case of their re- 
quiring more; and sent some of his men to a small village to take ten 
howitzers of brass, which used to be fired off in celebration of the patro- 
nising saint, as is the custom in those countries. Ile had the whole convey- 
ed to the place appointed, and then acquainted his cousin at Rome, of every 
thing being in readiness, requesting him to give him notice a few hours pre- 
vious to the departure of the escort. The spot fixed on by Spatolino was 
twenty-two miles from Rome, forming a cavity intersected with ditches atsmall 
distances from each other, so that he and his people could be concealed, and 
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fire from acovert. Having received information that the escort was on the 
road, he divided his men into three divisions, placed himself in the middle 
with six of his bravest adherents, one division on an eminence, and another 
at some little distance as a reserve ; near the latter he posted the ten howit. 
zers charged with powder, and placed his wife as commander, that when she 
heard him and his men commence their firing, she should let them off, by 
this means intimidating the passengers and soldiers, by causing them to sup. 
pose they had field-pieces. He commanded his comrades not to fire until he 
gave the signal, but when once begun, to continue firing upon the escort and 
carriages without mercy. Notwithstanding the inferiority of his party, 
Spatolino, without considering the danger, waited with impatience to satiate 
his vengeance on the oppressors of his country. Fortunately for him, he was 
the dread of the people in and about Rome, who believed his band to be, if 
possible, numerous without end. ‘Towards daybreak an escort appeared, 
consisting of seven horse chasseurs: these being the advance-guard, Spato. 
lino suffered them to pass ; and before the approach of the carriages, they 
had gone on several miles. The carriages, which were twelve in num- 
ber, contained in each six persons, two servants, and two drivers ; in all 
eighteen attendants, and twenty-six dragoons or chasseurs on_ horse. 
back. Every thing occurred as Spatolino wished, and when the carriages 
were in the middle of the path, he caused a double discharge, reckoning 
the howitzers, which appeared to be cannor. Fifteen persons were killed, 
and many wounded at once. The passengers imagined themselves attack. 
ed: by a hundred persons, and were so overpowered by surprise, as to 
be utterly unable to defend themselves. The band threw away their arms 
as they discharged them; and being encouraged by Spatolino during the 
action, to revenge their wrongs by the blood of the French, they fell on their 
few remaining victims sword in hand, without showing any mercy even to 
females, of whom there were two, who falling on their knees begged for 
life, which was most barbarously refused, Spatolino tellifg them that it was 
their lives he wanted and not their effects, and that his vengeance would 
never be satiated while a Frenchman existed. After stripping the dead, 
which he left unburied, and sending the spoil to the place of rendezvous, he 
himself, with his two cousins and three Neapolitans, placed themselves in 
their former positions, hoping the vanguard would return. Even this se- 
cond anticipation turned out according to their desires; the guard, after 
waiting some time without the carriages following, turned back, and, when 
within sight of Spatolino and his companions, were immediately fired upon ; 
six were killed, but the seventh, although wounded, having a good horse, 
escaped. Satisfied with this enterprise, Spatolino ordered those horses 
which were useless to be killed, and the carriages burnt. His band wished 
to share the booty, and demanded an immediate investigation of it ; but 
Spatolino, who calculated the time the account might reach Rome, and fear- 
ed to be surprised by a superior force, ordered the horses to be laden, and 
departed immediately, making forced marches. He chose the most unfre- 
quented roads, in an opposite direction to that on which he would be pur- 
sued. Being at last ina place of safety, he halted and found the spoils very 
valuable, having been the property of the principal employés of the go- 
vernment. 

He scrupulously divided the spoil with his companions, and they reposed a 
few days, making themselves merry, and believing they had done a most vir- 
tuous action, in sending from the world so many persecutors of their coun- 
try. The reports spread in Rome respecting this massacre were of the 
most alarming kind, and even General Miollis had his apprehensions : the 
French Government being hated, not only for the treatment to which the Pope 
had been subjected, but because the Romans, having received the French as 
brothers, expected the same return, instead of which they were treated with 
contempt. They found the city of Rome declared a part of the Empire ot 
France, and they themselves dependent on Paris. Such a position of affairs 
filled them with the greatest indignation, and they cherished towards all 
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the French an implacable hatred. Many were heard to say, “ Under the 
Pope we were ill off, considering his bad government, but then we were de- 
yendent on our own, and now that we expected to be in the enjoyment of 
linerty, we find ourselves more slaves than ever, and to strangers.” Letters 
were ‘very frequently intercepted ; but with all the exertion of General 
Miollis he never could obtain information as to the haunts of Spatolino and 
his band, The inhabitants of the different towns and villages, knowing that 
Spatolino’s enmity was only against the French, as he never injured them 
or their property, gave him and his companions an asylum, their protection, 
and every species of sueccour whenever required. ‘The Roman Congress be. 
ing at this time more employed in making new laws, than thinking of taking 
Spatolino, was the cause of his present safety. The Roman police was under 
aman named Piranesi, a very able person to watch over its internal regula- 
tions, and to occupy himself with the capital, which required great vigilance 
from the recent changes. Difficulties too were expected to arise from the 
measure contemplated by Napoleon of removing the whole of the Sacred 
College, conjointly with all the priests who would not take the oaths of 
fealty to France ; and at this time it was impossible to think of attacking 
Spatolino or his band. General Miollis, however, Governor of Rome, 
hearing daily of some massacre of the French people, determined on sending 
troops against Spatolino. ‘The mountains of the districts he had chosen as 
his rendezvous, appeared as if Nature had expressly formed them for the 
security of such brigands. Although a regiment was employed, it was al- 
ways beaten by Spatolino, who, observing the progress he made, acquired 
more courage, and in no long space of time had committed more murders, 
and at the same time effected such coups de main as were perhaps never 
equalled by a freebooter. ‘The contributions to the French Government con- 
tinued ; the great neglect of the generals, and magistrates, the miseries of 
the country, and the debts of individuals, rendered the population of Rome 
rebellious, as well as that of the provinces. The French garrison could 
not be in every place at once. A national guard was therefore formed, 
at the head of which was placed the Count Marescotti, an individual 
devoted to France. His ordinances were effectual for preventing politi- 
‘al commotions in towns, but not for restraining the brigands in the 
provinces, who were daily making progress. Spatolino did not lose any 
opportunity of vengeance. As the French were unacquainted with the 
country, they found themselves perpetually falling into ambuseades, and. 
becoming his victims. One of Spatolino’s cousins, named Panza-Neza, who 
was even more ferocious than himself, and cherished, if possible, more deadly 
hatred of the French, often disguised himself, and traversed the villages 
alone. If he met with a Frenchman, he formed an acquaintance with him, 
conducted him to a coffee-house, and even paid for his entertainment ; he 
would then draw him into some obscure place in the country, murder him, 
and return to his companions, satisfied with having effected a noble act. If he 
returned in bad spirits, it was taken as a proof that he had been unsuccessful. 
He was even reported to carry his revenge to such an extent, as to have 
made a Frenchman dead drunk, place him on horseback bound down like a 
sack of corn, and, taking him to the camp, allow him to sleep until sober. 
When awake, with the assistance of his fellow bandits, he stripped him, cut 
off his extremities, and burnt him alive. He slept frequently at the house 
of a comrade, named Menghini di Sorrito, who professed great friendship 
and eternal attachment to him. Ofttimes did Menghini apprise Panza-Neza 
of the movements of the French troops against their brigands; and, at the 
period of the earlier transactions, the amity of his associate was of great 
avail. Panza rewarded him liberally ; still Mengbini was not satisfied, and 
extorted from him a promise of a large sum of money. The name of Panza- 
Neza was notorious from the atrocities he perpetrated ; and the Governor 
found himself obliged to offer a large reward to any one who would bring 
him, dead or alive. Menghini not receiving the promised money, and finding 
the sum offered by the Government to be very considerable, determined on 
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giving up Panza-Neza. He could not specify the exact time; but th 
vernor sent a force in disguise to Sorrito, the village where Menghir 
sided. The following night Panza repaired to his comrade, and aequai 
him of his having killed, that morning, two Frenchmen, Menghini app 
much pleased, and proposed going to buy liquor to drink the Pope’s h 
to which Panza acceded. After two hours absence, he returned with ]i 
and they commenced drinking. 

lu a short time Panza became intoxicated, and fell asleep, when Men 
let in the guard, who bound and dragged him down stairs. Knowin 
cruelties he had committed, they beat him with the butt-end of their mus 
and, after much bad usage, cut off his head, which was sent to the loe; 
thorities, to obtain payment of the promised reward. As soon as Spa 
heard of the death of his cousin, he surmised that his associate had bet 
him. ‘To ascertain this, he repaired alone to seek Menghini, and in 
into the particulars ; conceiving that, without treachery, the guard coul 
have easily surprised a single individual, not known to them perso 
When Spatolino reached the dwelling of Menghini, he found only the f 
of the traitor, who appeared so truly to lament their friend, that Spa 
believed all his assertions, and determined on remaining with him that 
The old man was pleased with this proposal, hoping to treat him in the 
manner as Panza, and obtain a larger sum for his capture, as the leas 
the infamous band. At the same time, he thought it would ensure the 
of his son, should he be discovered as the betrayer of Panza. Men 
himself would not sleep at his own house, fearing Spatolino might com 
knowledge of the affair, but remained at a cottage not far distant. ‘Tl 
man, pretending to require something for supper, left Spatolino, sayit 
would soon return. Repairing immediately to his son, he acquaintec 
whom he had at home ; how he had deceived him respecting the death. 
cousin; and it being the custom of Spatolino and Panza, whenever 
entered any house, to change their dress and take off their arms, that h 
concealed Spatolino’s, so that he was in their power. Although 
ghini had not at first the idea of consummating this second treason, he « 
mined on conforming to his father’s views, and set off to Fiano, a 
village half a mile distant. ‘There he hoped to find sufficient force to a 
plish his design ; but, from the influence of Spatolino’s good fortun 
military had moved from thence to Sabina, to try the effect of an ambu 
on the band. He was not discouraged, and proceeded to another vi 
a mile farther, making sure of finding there a sufficient force. Durir 
night the old man feigned sleep; and Spatolino, revolving in his mii 
length of time he had been absent for the supper, suspected some trea: 
Not knowing any one of whom he could inquire where Menghini was, I 
his bed in anxiety, and descending to the lower apartment, his suspicio 
came a matter of certainty, on not being able to find either his dress or 
He then went to the stable, and found his horse, but no saddle. He: 
a boy, or servant, who slept there, and demanded what had been don 
it ; and the boy pretending not to know any thing on the subject, Spa 
seized a hatchet, which happened to be near him, and split his skull. 1 
ing with rage, he flew with it in his hand to the house, and demand 
the old woman (servant of Menghini) in the most peremptory manner, 
his dress and arms had been hidden, she, almost petrified with fright. 
them up immediately. He then saddled his horse and departed, le 
the servant petrified with fear, and determined on investigating the 
ness satisfactorily. Some considerable distance from the house of 
ghini, and completely off the road, he tied his horse to a tree. Aga 
proaching the house, he concealed himself in some brushwood on the s 
the road, sufficiently near to see all who might leave or approach it. H 
not waited long, when the house was surrounded by soldiers. ‘Th 
woman, whom the death of the boy had bereft of voice and breath, kn 
herself to be now in perfect safety, related every circumstance, conf 
that fear of her master’s not bringing the guard, and of her own lif 
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made her resign the arms to Spatolino, who had disappeared like a flash of 
lightning, and must be then far distant. ‘The soldiers departed in a short 
time, regretting much having lost so good a chance of capturing the bandit. 
Menghini, while the guards were at his house, did not proceed with them, but 
remained, by chance, close to the very spot where Spatolino was, rejoicing 
in the idea of seeing him secured. Great was his horror to know the result, 
being too well aware of what he had to expect from the robber’s vengeance. 
The chief of the guards advised him not to remain in his present residence : 
for that night he might indeed be safe, as Spatolino would hardly remain so 
near danger. The officer and his men returned to their quarters, at some 
distance from the village ; but kept in readiness to move on the slightest 
alarm. ‘The father and son remained, but still not without fear of being 
surprised hy Spatolino, whose blood boiled, and urged him not to lose the 
present moment. He had seen the father and son pass him to enter their 
house, and the way being clear, he sprang after them like a wild beast. Men- 
ghini and his father fled neunaiiandle to their door, hoping to get in before 
he overtook them, and secure themselves; but the old woman had locked 
them out. This delay decided their fate. Before the servant could give 
them admittance, Spatolino was at their side. Entering the dwelling with 
them, terror-struck as they were, they soon fell an easy prey to his ven- 
geance. Seeing himself victorious, he determined, in order to make himself 
still more the terror of the country, to afford a fresh example of his temerity. 
He collected in the house all the straw, hay, aid wood he could find at hand, 
and set fire to it, gratified by the blaze it made, and hoping it would an- 
nounce to the armed force, at a little distance, his prompt revenge. This 
tragedy concluded, he mounted his horse, and hastened to rejoin his band. 


(To be continued.) 


DRAFTS ON LA FITTE.——NO. V. 


“T remember meeting Kemble at the sale of the books of Isaac 
Reed, the commentator on Shakspeare, when ‘a ‘Treatise on the Pub- 
lic Securities’ was knocked down at the humble price of sixpence: 
which led the great ‘T'ragedian to observe, ‘that he had never known 
the Funds so low before.’ 

The most difficult character Kemble ever had to sustain upon the 
stage, was that allotted to him as Acting Manager during the QO. P. 
Row, when he was called upon by his uncourteous opponents to exhibit 
himself nearly as frequently and unceremoniously as old Blucher in 
Piccadilly. It required no ordinary tact, or temper, to perform the part 
he had undertaken on that occasion; and really nothing could be finer 
than the mild and gentlemanly forbearance of manner and expression, 
and the graceful courtesy and unbounded respect he evinced towards 
the Public, (for so were the gentlemen actors in the Pit styled): com- 
bined with the manly firmness and fearlessness he displayed when 
summoned to what was often a service of no trifling danger. The 
gross allusions to his religious belief;—the consequent deduction of 
his want of faith with heretics ;—burlesque imitations of his voice 
and manner ; and the actual representation of him in the pillory, as 
exhibited by the rioters, called for patience of feeling and deportment 
that few but Kemble could have assumed. ‘ What is doing to-night ?’ 
asked Kemble, of one of the ballet-masters ; ‘Oh Pis (O. P.) toujours, 
Monsieur,’ was the reply.” 

“How did the war terminate ?” 

“It had the same conclusion as other wars in which John Bul) 
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ever engaged, a public dinner. That had, however, been planned fo, 
any thing but peaceful purposes ; and, with a cut of beef, a coup de main 
was to be resolved upon against the obstinate and undaunted Mg. 
nager. Their leader was the late Henry Clifford (elegantly denon. 
nated ‘the Honest Lawyer,’ by his lettered followers); and the unpre. 
cedented demand tor ‘Tickets gave Kemble warning to allay, if possi. 
ble, the coming storm; so that on the very vigil of mastication and 
refection he determined on a visit to Stone-buildings, to his togated 
opponent. Now there were certain happy coincidences between the 
orators of the stage and bar, most favourable to reconciliation. Like 
Kemble, Clifford was of the Roman communion: of gentlemanly man- 
ners, and excellent education: a man of wit and taste: and what was 
still more to the purpose, an advocate for the bottle. ‘Terms were 
soon entered upon and concluded: but not so the sitting. Judgement 
was allowed to go by default; and Lord Eldon himself might as 
readily have come to a decision, as the high contracting parties have 
precisely defined at parting for what specific purpose they had met, 
‘The dinner, however, took place; and Kemble was introduced amidst 
signs of impatience and hostility, which were soon quelled by the calm- 
ness and possession of his manner and discourse. Peace was concluded 
on honourable conditions ;—the fears of Revolution, on the part of the 
‘Morning Post,’ subsided—the intense anxiety of Parisian society, 
from the Emperor to the Commissionaire, became unstrung ;—and 
brutal force and ruffian violence were necessitated to seek elsewhere 
than in the walls of a splendid theatre, for the exercise of their talents, 

**One of the most strenuous supporters of the opposition at that time 
to the managers, was the son of a celebrated professor on the human 
head, in Bishopsgate-street ; who to a university education added the 
taste of a dandy in dress. His frequent appeals to the audience in 
support of their rights and liberties, with his theatrical manner, pro- 
cured him the nickname of Barba-ross-a. He was evidently a wig in 
principle ; and, although generally deemed headstrong, his addressings 
were capital, and had not at all the character of mere puils. 

“It was on the morning of the destruction of the old Theatre by fire, 
that, standing in Bow-street, Kemble was accosted by a friend, who 
demanded ‘ whether all was lost?’ *Oh, no!’ replied Kemble calmly, 
‘ there are still the King’s arms over the entrance left us.’ 

“Tt was affecting to behold Kemble in tears, behind the scenes of 
Covent Garden Theatre, as he prompted that inimitable actress, and 
excellent woman, his sister, on her pronouncing her farewell to the 
stage. It was in bad taste that poetry, or rather verse, (I believe by 
Mr. Horace ‘I'wiss,) was adopted as the vehicle of her sentiments ; they 
wanted not the poor and meretricious aid of rhyme; and the more 
homely the expression of her adieu, the more suitable would it have 
been. By the way, a delicate and appropriate mark of respect was 
shown at the conclusion of the Fourth Act of the tragedy, wherein 
Mrs. Siddons’s performance of Lady Macbeth terminated, by the 
audience requiring that the piece should not proceed farther.” 

“Did not Kemble breathe his last at Lausanne ?” 

“Yes; and the respect shown to his memory by his countrymen and 
the Swiss, must have been a high source of gratification to his family 
and friends. His remains were attended to the grave by all that was 
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respectable amongst the British and native inhabitants of the city; and 
all parties of pleasure were suspended for a season, without concert or 
other suggestion than the remembrance of the worth of him who died. 
He lies without the walls of the Public Cemetery of Lausanne, where a 
small piece of ground was purchased for the purpose of his interment. 
It isa lovely spot, on the ascent of the mountain of the Jorat, near the 
great road that leads to Berne; beneath is the picturesque city of 
Lausanne, crowned by its antique and noble cathedral ;—beyond, the 
dark blue waters of the Leman may be seen nearly in their whole ex- 
tent ;—on the opposite shore of the Lake are the fields and forests of 
the Chablais, backed by the lofty and magnificent chain of snowy Alps; 
Mont Blanc rearing, above the rest, its hoary head, the very monarch 
of the mountains it has been described. 

“ But what was Kemble, Cooke, Kean or Young, to the celebrated 
Diamond Coates, who, about twenty years since, shared with little 
Betty the admiration of the town? Never shall I forget his representa- 
tion of Lothario at the Haymarket Theatre, for his own pleasure, as 
he accurately termed it: and certainly the then rising fame of Liston 
was greatly endangered by his Barbadoes rival. Never had Garrick 
or Kemble, in their best times, so largely excited the public attention 
and curiosity. ‘lhe very remotest nooks of the galleries were filled by 
fashion, while in a stage-box sate the performer’s notorious friend, the 
Baron Ferdinand Gerainb.”’ 

“ Who was he ?” 

“ A German baron, more knave than fool, who, wpon the strength of 
a splendid equipage and showy liveries, (which, however, were never 
renewed during his stay in England,) was permitted the public display 
of every species of folly; had love-letters with the signature of So- 
phia, addressed to and written by himself, published daily in the 
Morning Post; was invited to the celebrated festival given by the 
Prince Regent, in honour of the Bourbons, in 1811; and was as di- 
rectly afterwards politely conveyed, under the peculiar care and safe- 
guard of Mr. Townsend, to an outport, where the body of the fat and 
stupid German, his false ringlets, love-letters, and friendship for the 
dark tragedian Coates, were consigned to a vessel about to sail for the 
Continent. He had the impudence to send a letter to his old crony, 
the Morning Post, in which he asserted that the want of taste of John 
Bull in thus discarding him, did not affect him near so deeply, as his 
being necessitated to depart without paying his debts.” 

“ What became of the hero ?” 

“ The Prince Regent’s fete was doomed to be rather an unfortunate 
circumstance for him; for no sooner had he landed on the Continent, 
than he chose to celebrate in verse the glories of that night: and in 
speaking of the Comte de Lille (Lovis XVIII.) and the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, breathed, in wretched rhime, his ardent aspirations for 
their restoration: and circulated his poetry so generally, that it at- 
tracted the notice of Bonaparte, who seized him without ceremony, 
even on a neutral territory, and with as little formality transferred 
him to the chateau of Vincennes a prisoner of state. ‘There, as cham- 
berlain to the Emperor of Austria, (for there are as many such per- 
sonages as the King has chaplains, a stage-manager dependent play- 
writers, or Mr, Brogden Association shares,) he strove to interest the 
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Empress Maria Louisa, but in vain : and it was not until the approach 
of the Allies that, after having been wheeled through half France as g 
prisoner, he was finally released by a party of Cossacks. But to re- 
turn to Romeo Coates. 

“ His lean Quixotic form, being duly clothed in velvets and in 
silks, and his bonnet richly fraught with diamonds (whence his appel- 
lation), his entrance on the stage was greeted by such a general crow. 
ing (in allusion to the large cocks, which as his crest adorned his har. 
ness) that the angry and affronted Lothario drew his sword upon the 
audience, and actually challenged the rude and boisterous inhabitants 
of the galleries, seriatim or en masse, to combat on the stage. Solemn 
silence, as‘ the consequence of mock fear, immediately succeeded, 
The great actor, after the overture had ceased, amused himself for 
some time with the Baron, ere he condescended to indulge the wishes 
of an anxiously expectant audience. At length he commenced ; his ap- 
peals to his heart were made by an application of the left hand so dis- 
proportionably lower than the ‘seat of life’ has been supposed to be 
placed: his contracted pronunciation of the word ‘breach,’ and other 
new readings and actings, kept the house in a right joyous humour, 
until the climax of all mirth was attained by the dying scene of ‘ the 
gallant and the gay ;’ but who shall describe the prolonged agonies of 
the dark seducer! his platted hair escaping from the comb that held it, 
and the dark crineous cordage that flapped upon his shoulders in the 
convulsions of his dying moments, and the cries of the people for me- 
dical aid to accomplish his eternal exit. Then, when in his last throes 
his bonnet fell, it was miraculous to see the defunct arise, and after he 
had spread a nice handkerchief on the stage, and there deposited his 
head-dress, free from impurity, philosophically resume his dead con- 
dition; but it was not yetover, for the exigent audience, not content 
‘that when the man was dead, why there an end,’ insisted on a 
repetition of the awful scene, which the highly flattered corpse exe- 
cuted three several times to the gratification of the cruel and torment- 
loving assembly. 

‘* Coates, too, was destined to participate somewhat in the celebrated 
féte we have already described. Having no opportunity of learning in 
the West Indies the propriety of being presented at Court, ere he could 
be upon a more intimate footing with the Prince, he was less astonished 
than delighted at the reception of an invitation on that occasion to Carlton- 
house. What was the fame acquired by his cockleshell curricle (by the 
way the very neatest thing seen in London before or since) ; his scenic 
reputation ; all the applause attending the perfection of histrionic art; 
the flatteries of Billy Finch (a sort of kidnapper of juvenile actors and 
actresses, of the O. P. and P. S. in Russell-court) ; the sanction of a Pes 
tersham ;—the intimacy of a Barrymore ;—eveu the polite endurance 
of a Skeffington to this! To be classed with the proud, the noble, and 
the great. lt seemed a natural query, whether the Bourbon’s name were 
not a pretext for his own introduction to Royalty, under circumstances 
of unprecedented splendour and magnificence. It must have been 80. 
What cogitations respecting dress, and air, and port, and bearing! 
What torturing of the confounded lanky locks, to make them but revolve 
ever so little!—then the rich cut velvet—the diamond buttons; ay; 
every one was composed of brilliants! The night arrived :—ushered 
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by well-rigged watchmen, to clear the way, the honoured sedan bore 
its precious burthen to the palace, and the glittering load was deposited 
in the royal vestibule itself. Alas! what confusion, horror, and disma 
were there, when the ticket was pronounced a forgery! All that the 
considerate politeness of a Bloomfield or a Turner might effect was done 
to alleviate the fatal disappointment. ‘The case was even reported 
instanter to the Prince himself, but etiquette was amongst the other 
‘restrictions’ imposed upon his Royal Highness; and, however tem- 
pered by compliment and excuse, ‘ the diamonds’ blaze’ reached not 
farther than the hall, and were destined to waste their splendour, for the 
remainder of the night, in the limited apartments of Craven-street. 

“ With all these faults, he has ever been described as a good-natured 
man, not at all deficient in sense, and who now sustains in private life 
a most respectable character. Some years since, however, having been 
persecuted. rather too largely, by no very civil attempts at mystification, 
ina large party in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly, (as I have heard it 
said,) after every endeavour on his paft to repel gratuitous offence by 
good-humour had failed, he left the room, and shortly returning, fast 
locked the door, and then placing a case of pistols on the table, insisted 
on instant satisfaction or apology, the latter of which was unkesitatingly 
accorded.” 

“ What has become of our old favourite, Grimaldi ?” 

“ Joe seems to have retired to enjoy the otium cum digmtate which 
he so well merits: living, probably, on the glorious and unfading re- 
collections of ‘ Mother Goose ;’ or reposing on the classical banks of 
the New River, his thoughts flowing with its current, until they mu- 
tually terminate at the scene of his earliest exertions and latest tri- 
umph, Sadler’s Wells. How refreshing (as the blue and buff reviewers 
have it) are the associations connected with the mention of that prince 
of clowns! his vacant, yet joyous laugh—his admirable sniffle—the 
ever-memorable pas de deux with Bologna !—what an increase to human 
pleasure did he afford! 1 fear me, young Joe will never attain to the 
buffoon glory of his chalk-faced sire. Three generations of clowns 
upon the same stege; and how many precedent generations elsewhere 
it would be hard to say.” 

“Ts he not of Italian descent?” ! 

‘ Yes;—I believe of Genoa. The first Grimaldi celebrated on the 
stage, appeared at Paris about the year1735, when his athletic force and 
extraordinary agility procured him the sobriquet of “ * Jambe de Fer.” 
In the year 1742, when Mehemet Effendi, ambassador of the Porte, 
visited Paris, he was received with the highest honour and utmost dis- 
tinction, and the Court having ordered a performance for the ‘l'urk’s 
entertainment, Grimaldi was commanded to exert himself to the utmost 
to effect that object. In obedience to his directions, in making a sur- 
prising leap his foot actually struck a lustre, placed high from the 
stage, and one of the glass drops was actually thrown in the face of the 
Ambassador. It was then customary to demand some reward from the 
personage for whom the entertainment was prepared, and, at the con- 
clusion of the piece, Grimaldi waited upon the Mussulman for the usual 
present. Ifthe Turk had concealed the expression of his anger at the 
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accident, it was not however extinct ; for on the appearance of the buf. 
foon, he directed him to be seized by his attendants, and transported 
in his theatrical costume to his residence, where, after undergoing 4 
severe bastinado, the hapless actor was thrust into the street, with Only 
his pedal honours for his recompense. He afterwards proceeded with 
the temale who bore his name to Brussels, where having performed 
some time, he engaged with the manager of a troop of comedians, 
named Flahault, to go with him to Cologne. On their way they were 
attacked by a troop of fifty hussars (the country being then the seat 
of war). FElahault, who had been a schoolmaster, was a man of some 
learning, and attempted to induce the enemy to give him and his com- 
panions their liberty by an eloquent speech, which he concluded with 
the usual word—Driari. The chief of the hussars, with more Latin than 
compassion, responded to the appeal by a sabre stroke, that wounded 
Flahault severely, in merely observing Fect. The capture of the troop 
was now determined upon, and would have been executed, had not the 
Siynora Grimaldi, who was celebrated for her wit and humour, s0 
worked upon its conquerors by her discourse, and elicited from them 
such genuine mirth, that not only did they grant them their liberty, but 
supplied them with some money for their journey. The Signora is 
reported to have been a very remarkabie woman, but the relation in 
which she really stood to Grimaldi was never certainly known, and it 
was said there was no less of consanguinity than of affinity between 
them.” 

‘It is curious that another celebrated dancer, old Vestris, was, like 
the Grimaldis, of Italian origin. The father of Auguste Vestris (deno- 
minated, by the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, “ Dieu de la Danse*”) was 
a ‘Tuscan, and acquired much reputation as a painter at Florence. 
Auguste had been so inordinately flattered by the Parisians, that he 
used to intrench largely upon the patience and forbearance of the pub- 
lic; and even on one occasion, when the Queen was at the theatre, 
restrained his son, (who had succeeded him‘as first dancer) on some 
trifling pretext, from appearing. This was going too far, and they were 
both arrested instantly by the police; when the sire stated in his ex- 
cuse, ‘that had his son known that her Majesty would have been pre- 
sent, he would not have failed to attend.’ This apology, d la mode de 
Rossini, was accepted by the Queen, (the public were, of course, a 
that time out of the question,) and the younger Vestris exerted himself 
to the utmost, and with astonishing success, so that her Majesty could 
not help observing to the father, ‘ Ah! Monsieur Vestris, vous navel 
jamais aussi bien dansé¢ que votre fils I’a fait ce soir.’-—‘ Cela est tout 
naturel, Madame,’ replied the vain king of the pirouette, ‘ car, n’en 
déplaise 4 votre Majesté, je n'ai jamais eu de Vestris pour maitre.’ 

“ Then there was Mrs. Charles Kemble, when Miss De Camp;—l 
trust she has not deserted the stage ; for how pleasant is it to think upon 
her Lucy Lockit;—who can forget that shriek of joy on recognising 
the approach of the lover of her sister, from the tower in ‘ Blue Beard; 











® God of dancing. 

+ “Ah! M. Vestris, you never danced so well as your son has done this ever 
ing."’—" It is but natural, Madam ; for, may it please your Majesty, I had not 4 
Vestris for my master.” 
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—her dancing in ‘ The Forty Thieves ;’—but, above all, the beauty of 
form and grace of attitude she displayed on the pedestal in ‘ Cinderella.’ 
The origin of the tale from which that pantomime wes adopted is suf- 
ficiently curious. It was about the year 1750 that a French actor, of 
equal talent and wealth, named Thevenard, in passing through the 
streets of Paris, observed, upon a cobler’s stall, the shoe of a female, 
which struck him by the remarkable smallness of its size. After ad- 
miring it for some time, he returned to his house; but his thoughts re- 
verted to the shoe with such intensity, that he reappeared at the stall 
the next day; but the cobler could give him no other clue to the 
owner, than that it had been left in his absence, for the purpose of 
being repaired. Day after day did Thevenard return to his post to 
watch the reintegration of the slipper, which proceeded slowly ; nor did 
the proprietor appear to claim it. Although he had completed the six- 
tieth year of his age, so extravagant became his passion for the un- 
known fair one, that he became (were it possible for a Frenchman of 
that day to be so!) melancholy and miserable. His pain was, however, 
somewhat appeased by the avatar of the little foot itself, appertaining to 
a pretty and youthful girl in the very humblest class of life. All dis- 
tinctions were levelled at once by love: the actor sought the parents of 
the female, procured their consent to the match, and actually made her 
his wife. 

“Charles Kemble gave at first but little promise of his present talent. 
It would be difficult to recognize in the gentleman and the scholar, and 
in one who excels in tragedy as in comedy, the ‘ very stick’ that he cer- 
tainly once looked; and I believe it was only by the strength of his 
name that he was endured at all, for he gave not evidence of taste or 
power, and it was as wearisome once to witness his performance as it is 
now delightful to behold the display of histrionic science he affords. 
Then as to Liston, it was really once a ticklish point whether he could 
make good his footing on the stage; aid so totally had he or the mana- 
gers erred, as to his talent, that the characters at first approvriated to 
him were those of dull and prosy old men. He chose too, for his bene- 
fit, on one occasion, ‘ Octavian,’ and I believe it afforded the first indu- 
bitable evidence of his comic powers; although, at its conclusion, he 
assured the audience that he never would be so mad again. It was 
followed (if | remember well) on the same night by Poole’s ‘ Hamlet 
Travestie,’ wherein Matthews, as young Hamlet,—the lovely Ophelia, 
with her nosegay of turnips, carrots, and parsnips, by Liston; and 
Charles Taylor’s ghost of Matthews’s papa, (the best thing he ever 
did—) kept the house in a continual roar of laughter.” 

“But was it not d—d ?” 

“The audiénce would not permit that Shakspeare should be bur- 
lesqued ; and perhaps it was the first piece on record ever condemned 
uanimously, amidst shouts of mirth and contentment. But the audi- 
ence did right ; the works of Shakspeare should not be so prophaned, 

t the performance was in bad taste, is the mildest censure due to 
such vulgar buffoonery.” 
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Tue period of the Greeks, to which I called your attention in my 
last Letter, was that which intervened between the Persian invasion 
and the death of Demosthenes; a period which exhibits the national} 
genius exerting itself in the most various and opposite pursuits, and 
distinguished alike by intellectual subtlety and by fervid imagination, 
In the retrospect of their arts and literature, hetween the 76th and 
the 112th Olympiads,* we behold a host of minds pass before us, 
more diversified in endowments, and more collectively brilliant, than 
can be counted in any other portion of human history. A®schylus 
leads the triumphant procession, and in its splendid train appear the 
founders of historical writing—the paragons of statuary skill—the most 
accomplished painters—the masters of eloquence, and the noblest 
teachers of Pagan morality. The most eminent state of science in the 
Greek language, it is true, commenced not until the subsequent epoch 
of the Alexandrian school ; but the taste and eloquence of Greece flou- 
rished most gloriously during the period I have designated, and de- 
clined after its expiration. During the most of that time we see the Fine 
Arts fostered by free institutions, as by the climate for which Heaven 
had meant them. ‘Towards its close, we shall, no doubt, find sculpture 
and painting patronised by the destroyer of Greek independence, and the 
latter art attaining its last luxury under the munificence of Alexander. 
But the essential spirit of the arts had been already engendered by free- 
dom ; and Alexander, with regard to those arts, was a Greek at heart, in- 
heriting the taste which Greek freedom had inspired ; so that the pros- 
perity of painting, under his reign, no more disproves the beneficent 
influence of liberty on human genius, than the fact of certain fruits 
acquiring sweetness on the tree, after the fervour of summer is over, 
evinces that the heat of the sun was unnecessary to give them ripeness. 
The history of the Fine Arts in Greece goes farther back than that of 
her philosophy ; for men always attempt to imitate Nature earlier than 
to understand her. The origin of sculpture may be traced up to the 
first Olympiads; and even in painting, an art of slower growth, we hear 
of the Greco-Asiatic Bularchus having been paid for his pictures, by 
Candaules, King of Lydia, with their weight in gold—a tradition 
which argues the fame of the artist, though it is far from proving the 
intrinsic value of his productions. In the Homeric works the human 
mind seems already pregnant with the conception of the Fine Arts ; but 
at whatever time we may date their birth, they reached not their matu- 
rity till long after the place of Homer’s tomb had been forgotten. 
Grecian Asia, and still more the islands, were their first great nurseries. 
About the 80th Olympiad, Athens began to be their principal seat. 
Having risen within a few years from being the chief town of a petty 
territory to be the capital of an empire, and having created a drama 
that must have fostered the congenial spirit of sculpture and painting, 
by bringing poetical subjects more vividly before the eye than poetry 
had ever heretofore brought them, Athens opened her hospitable gates 
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* The first Olympiad was dated 777 years before our era ; so that betwee the 
76th and the 112th Olympiads, means between 476 and 35] years B.C. 
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to men of genius, and her wealth, power, and ostentation made her an 
attractive home to ambitious artists. Cimon, returning with trophies 
and treasures from Asia Minor, began those projects for adorning the 
city, that were afterwards perfected by Pericles. He caused the 
Temple of Theseus to be built, and the Poecile, or gallery of painting 
to be renovated, and he brought with him the Thasian artist Poly- 


gnotus, who painted historical pieces for both of those places, as well as 


for the Temple of Delphi. 

The works of Polygnotus were seen at Delphi hundreds of years 

after his death ; and as late as the time of Lucian, the blush that glowed 
on the indignant countenance of his Cassandra was still fresh and ad- 
mired. From the scenes which he ventured to embody, it is evident 
that he possessed a daring genius; and, whatever his execution may 
have been, he may be called the Dante of Greek painting for his cele- 
brity in terrific effect. His fancy launched into the world of unknown 
being, and he pourtrayed the spectres and the punishments of ‘l'artarus 
with a power that deeply impressed contemporary superstition. The fi- 
gure of his fiend, Eurynomus, that consumed the flesh of the dead in 
Hell, stil! makes one shudder, even in the dry description of Pausanias. 
The demon, we are told by that traveller, was represented sitting on 
the skin of a vulture, and was coloured between an azure and a black, 
like a fly that infests meat. ‘There was a fearful ingenuity in thus 
conceiving the hue of the carrion fiend. How skilful were the priests 
of Delphi to exhibit such appalling pictures in the hall where pilgrims 
had to wait till admitted to the audience of the Pythia, whilst the 
cliffs and groves of the awful place were re-echoing to trumpets that 
announced their arrival. 
_ It would seem however, from the general testimony of the ancients, 
that though the style of Polygnotus displayed some essential charac- 
teristics of grandeur and beauty, it was still defectively simple, and, in 
the opinion of Quintilian, it was but the dawn of a rising art. It is not 
even perfectly clear whether he employed the pencil, or wrought only 
with the iron instrument and sponge which preceded the'use of the pen- 
cil in the management of wax, the material which the Ancients made 
the vehicle of colours in painting, as we employ oil. It is certain that 
the pencil was only beginning to be introduced about this time; but the 
exact date of its introduction and the history of its interference with the 
Cestrum, and the old method of encaustic painting, is still a subject 
of unsettled controversy and extreme obscurity.* Yet, whatever 
was the process pursued by this first great Athenian school of paint- 
ing, such was their power of giving durability to colours in wax, that a 
oo of the battle of Marathon, by. Panaenus, the contemporary of 
olygnotus, stood for nine hundred years in a portico of Athens, and 
is testified by Synesius, the bishop of Cyrene, who saw it at the end 
of that time, to have been still undecayed. 


ee 








" The learned Bottiger, I perceive, from Sillig’s Catalogus Artificum, founds his 
opinion, that Polygnotus always employed the pencil, and never painted in encaus- 

+00 a passage of Pliny (xxxv. 11. s.40.) which has by many been understood to 
Convey quite an opposite meaning. Bottiger’s judgment is of great weight in any 
Point of Archeology ; but still, as Sillig remarks, Pliny expressiy mentions the en- 
Caustic pictures of Polygnotus. Pliny however uses the term ‘ encaustic painting’ 
vaguely, and sometimes manifestly, where he means that the pencil was used. 
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The first great epoch in the Athenian school of painting lay between 
the 80th and 90th Olympiads. Jn the mean time the art of sculpture 
advanced more rapidly. Cimon was succeeded in the administration 
of Athens by Pericles, whose taste and profusion led and gratified 
the passion of the people for the magnificence of their city. hep 
came forth the genius of Phidias, which attained the impassable limits 
of grandeur in statuary. Elis immense idols embodied the imagination 
of Homer, and made the superstition of Greece more devout. Not 
much later appeared the sculptors Polycletus and Myron. The former, 
though he strove not to emulate Phidias in the sublime expression 
of divinity, was unrivalled in the ideally beautiful, and established a 
canon ot proportion for the representation of godlike and _ heroic 
form. Myron carried ideal beauty even into the likenesses of the 
lower creation; his exquisite animals were the subjects of innumer- 
able poems, and his famous cow had as many eulogies written upon 
her asthe most beautiful woman that ever lived. Such artists could 
not fail to awaken the emulation of the sister-art ; and accordingly, 
we find a new and improved era of painting, commencing after 
the 90th Olympiad, towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, It 
was then that Apollodorus, the Athenian, according to Pliny first 
used the pencil with glorious success.* Pliny’s expression, “ hic pri- 
mus species exprimere instituit,” is, unfortunately obscure ; and has 
been differently understood to convey either that he improved 
the distinction of colours by their kinds, or the special character- 
istics of human appearance; but there is no vagueness in his eulogy 
when he tells us that Apollodorus was the first whose pictures com- 
pletely rivetted the eye, and that he was the man who opened the gates 
of art that were afterwards entered by the Heracleot Zeuxis. His Ador- 
ing Priest and his Ajax struck by thunder, were still extant and admired 
in the days of Pliny. Apollodorus, it seems, had no intention to com- 
municate the secrets of his art to Zeuxis, but the latter caught them 
without his permission, and even improved on his instructor's ma- 
nagement of light and shade. He learned also from the statuary of 
Phidias,; to embody majestic ideas of Divinity in painting, and the ef- 
fect of his Jupiter enthroned amidst the Gods was extolled as mag- 
nificent. But of all that we hear of Zeuxis, the amusing description 
which Lucian gives of his family of Centaurs, affords us the liveliest 
conception of his fancy and fascination. ‘The tigures of Zeuxis, how- 
ever, had still an amplitude and robustness that leit room for more 
exquisite symmetry, and that improvement of outline was introduced 
into painting by Parrhasius. ‘This Ephesian artist came to settle in 
Athens, where he was presented with the freedom of the city, and lived 
in intimacy with its most illustrious sages. ‘The conversations with 
Socrates, which he holds in Xenophon, must be supposed in many 
points to be fictitious, yet still they are fictions founded on fact, 
and they clearly evince that the art of painting was already felt to be 
a powerful and subtle organ for expressing all the passions and phy- 
siognomy of human character. Parrhasius, indeed, ventured, in 4 
single picture, to attempt pourtraying all the contrasts and complexity 
of the Athenian character; its paradoxical mixture of pride and lowli- 
ness—of cruelty and clemency—of generosity and injustice: and he 
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* Primas gloriam penicillo jure contulit. Pliny, xxxv. 9, 5, 36. 
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was supposed to have eminently succeeded in the arduous effort. The 
piece on which he lavished all this play of physiognomy, and the “ argue 
tias vultus,” for which he was famed, was called, the Demos of Athens. 
It is sometimes spoken of as a single face and form ; but common sense 
obliges us to suppose that it must have included many figures. 

As Zeuxis drew ideas of grandeur from Phidias, so Parrhasius had 
Polycletus’s sculptures before him, and must be imagined from thence 
to have derived the correctness of design that made him a legislator 
in painting as to the lineaments of form. In empassioned expres- 
sion, however, he was rivalled by the pathetic pencil of ‘Timanthes, 
who had the gift of making his pictures express even more than he 
painted. This was the artist who in his picture of Iphigenia’s Sacri- 
fice covered the head of her father; and by a master-stroke of feeling 
and taste made the heart and not the eye converse with the sacredness 
of undescribable anguish. Aristides of Thebes* carried the significancy 
of expression so far, that when he painted the Suppliant, (says Pliny,) 
you seemed to hear his voice ; and in his picture of a Town taken by 
Storm, whilst a wounded mother looked upon the infant approaching 
her nipple, you might read the terrors of her maternal affection lest 
the babe should drink blood with the milk of her dying breast. 

In tragic power and historic dignity, antient painting never rose 
higher than with Timanthes and Aristides; but Apelles gave to the art 
the grace that consummated beauty, and the finishing purity of brilliant 
tints and evanescent gradations in colouring. Such were the charac 
teristics of his Venus Anadyomene, of which the Antients speak 
with unmeasured ecstasy. Nor was Apelles the only great genius 
of that luxuriant and most finished age of the art: for the Lalysus of 
Protogenes was so admired a picture, that Demetrius, the stormer of 
cities, forbore to attack the town that contained it, lest he should des- 
troy the idolized production. Of equal celebrity was the Venus of 
the Sculptor Praxiteles,+ from which the enchanted beholders seldom 
departed without applying their lips to the marble. If it be not taking, 
however, too bold a liberty with language, to give a twolold meaning to 
the word perfection, we may say that Praxiteles was perfect in one sense, 
and Phidias and Polycletus in another. The latter were supreme in the 
conception of godlike grandeur and beauty, but kept at a certain ideal 
distance from the strict truth of human resemblance. Praxiteles’s 
forms were more finished and more close to real nature, but they in- 
spired less awe and elevation, and religious feeling of divine and im- 
mortal character; on the contrary, his Venus and Ganymede inspired 
the passions of spectators, and the young of both sexes are said to have 
absolutely fallen into fevers of love for the creations of his genius. 
Still however, though we may guess that the beauty of Praxiteles’s 
forms excited rather the senses than the sublime emotions of the mind; 
his power in its kind was perfect, and he varied the enchantment of 
art. 

Time has left us some sculptures of the Greeks, but its ravages and 
the perishable nature of pictures has spared nothing that can worthily 





_ 


* Aristides of Thebes is generally reckoned in the third and last great period of 
Greek painting, and he is called the contemporary of Apelles: he was not, how- 
ever, strictly so, but rather earlier, though later than Parrhasius and Timanthes. 

t Praxiteles appeared in the 104th Olympiad, 362 B.C. 
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and fitly represent their skill in painting. It has been disputed whether 
they possessed the knowledge of perspective ; the best judges, however, 
appear to have settled this question in the affirmative. Mengs was oj 
this opinion even from observing the pictures of Herculaneum, dege. 
nerate documents of antient art as these are in many respects. ‘That 
a people possessing a theatre constructed on optical principles, with 
mathematical knowledge, which they applied to painting, with skill ip 
foreshortening objects and giving them the effect of distance in the 
atmosphere, should have been unacquainted with the laws of perspec- 
tive, appears indeed to be utterly incredible. 

From the sculpture of the Greeks, it is not credulity but common 
sense to conclude that they were exquisite painters. No one who has 
seen the Apollo of Belvidere can imagine mediocrity of genius to have 
found its way into any niche in the temple of Grecian art. If you 
should go to see the Apollo, a sceptic in the charm of statuary, you 
will soon find that his proud look has slain the Python of incredulity 
in your breast;—for he seems as if he had stept from the sun, and 
as if his limbs were saturated with the light, and buoyant with the 
spirit of Heaven. To think of the literature of Greece unasso. 
ciated with such creations of her genius, is but to look half round the 
horizon of her glory. 

Different states of Greece participated in the glory of the Fine 
Arts; but the Athenians, with the exception of the colonists of Sicily, 
were the only Greeks who highly cultivated oratory. ‘The people of 
Athens were naturally eloquent ; and the cheapness of education, the 
number of rival instructors that were drawn together by the wealth of 
the city and its theatre, which electrified the whole popular mass, and 
diffused a critical taste for energetic and correct elocution, contributed 
to give that eloquence the highest artificial culture. Above all, the con- 
stitution of the government made the accomplishment of public speaking 
a primary object to every man who wished to rise above insignificance. 
Life was open and political at Athens, and oratory was the soul of 
public life and all its business. Its influence decided questions that 
were often settled by arms and proscriptions in other states; not 
always justly, to be sure, but still affording on the whole a civilized 
example of contending with speeches instead of swords. In a state 
where there was so much native fecundity as in Athens, it is singular 
that, with the exception of the old speech-shop of Antiphon, all the 
first schools for the formal training of orators should have been esta- 
blished by foreigners. ‘The art of rhetoric was invented in Sicily, and 
from thence came Gorgias of Leontium, who though a quaint and tumid 
declaimer, if we may judge by the relics ascribed to him, fascinated a 
city that had been swayed by the majestic but artless eloquence of 
Pericles. The Sophists, ‘Thrasymachus, Hippias, Polus, Alcidamas, 
and Prodicus appeared about the same time as teachers of rhetoric, and 
their common memory is involved in the traditionary odium of having 
taught equivocal morals and a false and subtle system of dialectics, 
not unlike that of the schoolmen of the middle ages. It was under 
these teachers, nevertheless, that the greatest orators of Athens were 
educated anterior to Demosthenes. Of all that is embodied in lan- 
guage, I nced not remark, that Demosthenes’s oratory is the most dia- 
metrically the reverse of rhetorical sophistry. It is the manifest and 
profound feeling of truth that forms the fulminations of his eloquence, 
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and vives an interest to the tragic drama of his history, in all his eflorts 
and fallings under the rush of fate, which the grandeur and pathos of 
fiction never surpassed. It is equally unnecessary to add, that you 
will find nothing in his orations that could lead you to suspect his 
having been educated by those who were educated by Sophists. 

But even in the earlier orators we shall find Athenian eloquence 
uncontaminated by the contemporary Sophists. Either the Sophists 
were better instructors than they have credit for having been, or Attit 
genius, like the bee extracting sweets from poisonous flowers, turned 
to wonderful account the little instruction that was to be found amidst 
their pedantry and pretensions. Lysias, the first great orator of the 
trained and studious school, is not to be judged of by the criticisms of 
Plato, or by the Eizageoe, perhaps falsely assigned to him, but by 
the collective judgment of antiquity, and by the extant speeches in 
which his real genius is developed. In these his defence of Euphiletus 
for slaying the adulterer who had dishonoured him, is a model of dis- 
creet and sagacious pleading, and -his impeachment of Eratosthenes 
the tyrant, who had oppressed his country, and slain the accuser’s bro- 
ther, concluding with the memorable words, dkyxoare cwodkare Ter- 
ovOare, @yere Ccxagere—is the very essence of unaffected and straight- 
forward simplicity. Yet Lysias received a great part of his education 
in Sicily ; a fact which may lead us to suspect that Sicilian eloquence 
was more pure at its fountain-head than as it was imported by such 
missionaries as Gorgias. 

Isocrates, praised as he is by Cicero and Quintilian, undeniably stu- 
died the melody of language to the detriment of life and movement of 
his thoughts. Yet if the Sophists were such as they are represented, 
the soundness of his moral maxims and the grandeur of his political 
principles sufficiently distinguish him from their school. 

[seus brought back the business-like strength and spirit of Lysias 
to Attic eloquence, which {socrates, with all his grace, hed too much 
dropped ; and he superadded, in the opinion of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, a refined richness of colouring to the strength of Lysias’s de- 
sign. Of Aschines, it is enough to say, that he was able to be the 
antagonist ef Demosthenes, and that Cicero was pleased to copy his 
beauties even to literal translation. 

On the whole, the works of the Greek orators are the richest literary 
legacy which antiquity has bequeathed. Whatever advantage the 
modern historian or poet may derive from the study of the classics, 
will be found much less than the modern statesman or lawyer may draw 
from those Attic pleaders, who, whilst they come home to the business 
and bosoms of men, unite,at the same time all the purest graces and 
most perfect attributes of language. 

In poetry, art, and oratory, the Greeks remind us of a happy family 
at home, and amidst the walks of a prolific garden, planted and per- 
fected by their own hands. In the wide exterior domain of philoso- 
phy, they appear as bold and active, but less successful cultivators. 

an we wonder that it should be easier for men to make eloquent 
speeches, and exquisite imitations of Nature, than without experience, 
and with few and feeble instruments for experiment and observation, 
to unravel the mysteries of the Universe? ‘The very poetry and 
idealism of the Greek mind, that carried art so high, was unpropitious to 
analytical philosophy, and its intense power of ubstraction when once 
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settled in a false metaphysical track, generated errors in proportion to 
its strength and subtlety. The superstition of Greece was also naty. 
rally inimical to science ; for a man’s faith in the mechunical agency of 
his Gods was necessarily shaken by the simplest explanations of the 
phenomena of the Universe: whilst enlightened minds, for fear of 
shocking the popular faith, were obliged to convey their doctrines 
under a veil of mystery that is always prejudicial to truth. 

And yet at an early period, and anterior to Athens becoming the seat 
of philosophy, we have traces of most interesting attempts in science 
having been made by the three most ancient schools of Greece, the 
Ionian, the Pythagorean, and the Eleatic. Respecting the doctrines of 
the first of those schools, in which Thales and his followers attempted 
to trace up the whole origin of things to some single elementary prin- 
ciple—such as water or ether, it is not perhaps perfectly fair to judge 
by the naked letter of tradition. But if we should even do so, and 
admit their systems of cosmogony to have been little better than the 
mythological dreams of the poets that preceded them, still we have 
evidence that some practical knowledge ot Nature was possessed by the 
Jonian sages; that they mastered the simpler truths of geometry, 
could predict eclipses, and ascertain the meridian and the points of the 
solstice, by means of the dial. Anaxagoras under the auspices of Pe- 
ricles, brought lonian philosophy much improved to Athens; but the 
superstition of the Athenians was too gross to receive it, and the lights 
which he taught, fell only on a few superior minds, like a day-break 
on the mountain tops, that cannot reach the shades of the valley. He 
was persecuted by the priests, and narrowly escaped the honours of 
martyrdom. 

In the mean time, half an age before Anaxagoras’s date, Pythagoras 
established in Italy his most extraordinary philosophical brotherhood— 
a sect as devout as monks, as punctiliously cleanly as Mussulmen; yet 
withal possessing powerful and insinuating political influence. There 
is a curious tradition, that this philosopher discovered the true system 
of the Universe, long afierwards promulgated by Copernicus. It 
should be noticed indeed, that the correctness of this tradition has 
been powerfully disputed. Meiners, the learned German historian of 
philosophy, has written a volume of great research on the life and doc- 
trines of Pythagoras. He has weighed the testimony of every ancient 
writer who has spoken of him, and the result of his inquiries is a de- 
cided belief that, sublime as the morality of Pythagoras was, and much 
as he may have contributed to the early growth of geometry and arith- 
metic, the system of the Universe which he taught was not a prototype 
of the Copernican ; and that his science was in all probability little 
advanced beyond that of the lonian school. Meiners’s opinion }s en- 
titled to much respect, and we have certainly no evidence that the 
Pythagoreans ever demonstrated such an astronomical theory with sa- 
tisfactory science; but that they guessed at a system little different 
from the Copernican admits not of the slightest doubt, and is proved 
by a passage in Cicero, which Meiners himself has quoted. The words 
are remarkable, and occur in Cicero’s Academic Questions, iv. 39. 
“ Hicetas, (a Pythagorean,) as Theophrastus says, thinks that the hea- 
vens, the sun, the moon, in short that all things above, stand still, and 
that nothing in the Universe moves except the earth; which, as it re 
volves on its axis with the utmost celerity, gives the same appearance 
to all things as if the earth were at rest, and the heavens in motion. 
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The Eleatic school, so called from Elea in Italy where it flourished, 
had two great branches: the metaphysical and the physical, To the 
former belonged Zeno,* who denied the possibility of motion and the 
existence of space and form; whence we may consider the scepticism 
and sophistry of Athenian philosophy to have been principally de- 
rived. From the physical branch of the Eleatic school sprang the 
atomic philosophy of Democritus, who, stripping his inquiries into 
nature of all metaphysical abstraction, determined to found his system 
on the testimony of the senses; and who, considering the material 
world as mere motion, examined its facts and phenomena without rela- 
tion to final causes. For this mode of philosophizing, Democritus is 
highly commended by Lord Bacon, who pronounces it to be much more 
scientific and consonant to reason than that of Plato and Aristotle. 
Unhappily, and it may be added unnecessarily, the physical principle 
of attraction in the Atomic System, though it is not much different from 
Newton’s law of gravitation, was connected by its followers with irre- 
ligious opinions. But that this connection by no means necessarily flow- 
ed from Democritus’s mode of philosophizing, has been demonstrated 
by Lord Bacon with arguments equally pious and profound.t 

When the philosophy of those schouls was transferred to Athens, we 
certainly find physical sciencé at least by no means keeping pace with 
the progress of Attic genius in other pursuits. We must not, it is 
true, figure to ourselves this Athenian period as wholly unscientific. 
On the contrary, the Academy of Plato cultivated the mathematics, 
and preserved those seeds of knowledge which flourished afterwards 
so eminently in Egypt. Natural History also owed deep obligations 
to Aristotle, and was not unindebted to Theophrastus, though his views 
as a naturalist had far less precision and extent than those of the 
Stagyrite. Moreover, Hippocrates the father of medicine appeared 
early in the classic period of Greece, and his sagacity carried medical 
skill to as a high a pitch as it could be expected to reach without the 
aid of anatomy. But Hippocrates, though he had seen a skeleton, 
was imperfectly acquainted with the human frame ; and his accounts of 
it are not only inaccurate, but even sometimes extravagant. Much as 
he contributed to the healing art, Hippocrates knew not the difference 
between an artery anda vein, but denominates both by the word @d¢Bec ; 
for the term aprnoia had not yet found its way into the language. 
Superstition, in fact, had prohibited the study of human anatomy, and 
at a time when the sculptor could give godlike majesty to the outward 
likeness of man, the wisest physician understood his inward organiza- 
tion only by its analogy with that of the brutes. 

In the memory of Socrates, and in the writing of Plato and Aris- 





* Zeno, the Eleatic, who is to be distinguished from the Stoic of the same name. 

t Quapropter Philosophia Naturalis Democriti et aliorum qui Deum et Mentem 
afabrica rerum amoverunt, et structuram universi infinitis Nature prelusionibus 
et tentamentis (quas uno nomine fatum aut fortunam vocabant,) attribuerunt; et 
rerum particularium causas materie necessitati sine intermixtione causarum fina- 
lium assignarunt, nobis videtur quantum ex fragmentis et reliquiis philosopbie 
corum conjicere licet, quatenus ad casus physicas, multo solidior fuisse, et altius 
in naturam penetrasse, quam illa Aristotelis et Platonis, hanc unicam ob causam 
quod illi in causis finalibus nunquam operam triverunt, hi autem eas perpetuo in- 
culcarunt. Atque magis in hac parte accusandus Aristoteles quam Plato; quan- 
doquidem fontem causarum finalium, Deum scilicet, omiserit, et Naturam pro Deo 
substituerit, causasque ipsas finales, potius ut logice# amator quam theologie am- 
Plexus sit.—Bacon’s Cogitata et Visa. 
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totle, we have certainly received from this period imperishable philo- 
sophical documents of the Athenian mind. Nevertheless the greatest 
steps that have been made in modern knowledge, have been subsequent 
to the world’s dismissing its blind idolatry for those names. Neither 
in prose nor poetry are there more splendid conceptions of man and 
his destiny to be found than in the pages of Plato. Amidst his Uto. 
pian scheme, we are ever and anon struck with passages that show 
his profound acquaintance with human nature: in the labyrinths of his 
idealism, we welcome the enforcement of sublime and Christian-like 
doctrines, that make the heart feel itself better and more happy ; and, 
as a writer of dialogues, he raises the subtiiest abstractions of the mind 
into a semblance of dramatic reality, by the magic touch of his pen, 
He was a poet more than a philosopher, and his potent fancy amalgamat- 
ed Ionian, Pythagorean, and Socratic ideas into a single system, which, 
collectively, the ancients themselves scarcely pretended to understand. 

In like manner, whilst the spacious and solid intellect of the Stagyrite 
has continued more and more to be valued for his Ethics, his Politics, 
his Poetics, and his Natural History, in proportion as the world has 
receded from scholastic darkness, so his Physics and Metaphysics have 
fallen into disrepute. It has been justly remarked, indeed, that many 
of his physical opinions evince so much less knowledge of Nature than 
those of earlier sages, as to give Greek science the appearance of 
having been not only stationary, but retrograde. He believed, for 
instance, that comets were nothing but meteors, whilst their real nature 
had been surmised even by Ionian philosophy. Nothing indeed but 
defective science, as Bacon observes, could proceed from a philosopher 
who created the world out of categories. Accordingly it was not till 
after Aristotle’s time, that the Greek language gave birth to its most 
valued scientific productions ; namely, when Euclid published his Ele- 
ments of Mathematics, when Apollodorus discovered the theory of 
Conic Sections, when the surgeons of Alexandria founded Pathology 
on anatomical knowledge, when Hipparchus made a Catalogue of the 
Stars, and when Archimedes created the Science of Mechanics. 





VICISSITUDES OF THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR.—NO. III. 


From Ipswich I went to Liverpool, where a new scene in the chequered 
life of an actor opened to my view. From the boards “ where Garrick trod” 
I found myself at once transported to those where “ folly rears her head,” 
where the path is strewn with saw-dust instead of classic lore—where buf- 
foonery is wit, and bodily strength genius. My new associates were horses, 
flying horsemen, clowns, harlequins, columbines, rope-dancers, and pro- 
fessors of pantomime. There were, indeed, amongst the biped performers 
several whose profession had hitherto been that of the legitimate drama, and 
who, like myself, had been seduced into this temple of mummery, by pro- 
mises that the dramatic portion of the company should be kept wholly dis- 
tinct from the other ; but these promises were vain, for the two streams were 
turned into the same channel, and the one became soon ere 
from the other. For the first week matters went on very smoothly, and I 
had no reason to complain of the business allotted to me; but the second 
brought with it the commencement of a series of annoyances far worse than 
any thing I had yet encountered. The proprietor of the establishment was 
absent, being engaged with a portion of his quadruped performers at the 
Dublin theatre, and the management was in the wa ¢ ofa deputy. Mana- 
gers themselves are in general despotic, arrogant, and overbearing, but 
their deputies are in most cases worse: “dressed in a little brief autho- 
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rity” they love to exercise their power without regard to the feelings. or 
interests of those placed under their control, and in doing so they are 
much more oppressive than their masters, always “ out-Heroding Herod.” 
My stage-manager was a man in every respect qualified to play the ty- 
rant. He was plausible, vain, arrogant, cruel, and vindictive. At first he 

loaded me with promises of favour, and I thought myself fortunate in meet- 
ing such a friend. His object, however, soon manifested itself ; for when 
he had, as he thought, completely hoodwinked me, he endeavoured to pre- 

vail upon me to accept a part far below the grade to which my engagement 

entitled me. The fact was, that he hada favourite whom he wished to pro- 

mote at my expense. I insisted upon my right, and from that moment was 

marked out as an object for persecution. In the casting of pieces, as it is 

called, that is the allotment of the characters to the several performers, I 

was always placed upon the list for the lowest and meanest; and when | 

took occasion to remonstrate, the great deputy would reply with a malicious 

smile that he was the best judge of my abilities, and would use his discre- 
tion. I, however, not only disputed his judgment but resisted his authority, 
and refused to play any but the parts to which the letter of my engagement 
entitled me. For this refractory conduct I was threatened with a fine for 
each instance of disobedience; but as I declared my intention of having re- 
course to the Mayor's Court, the threat was never put in execution. In 
this unpleasant way matters went on for several weeks, during which I had 
nothing to do but to brood over my grievances, and I became heartily tired 
of my situation. At length it was announced that the proprietor was on his 
way home, and all those who had been ill-treated, for there were many be- 
sides myself, prepared to make known their complaints. Alarmed for his 
situation, the deputy then endeavoured to soothe those whom his misrule 
had offended ; and I, amongst the rest, suffered myself to be silenced and de- 
luded by his specious promises. He assured me, that if I would submit to 
the annoyance of playing trifling parts for the present, so as to conceal from 
the proprietor the existence of discontent, he would take every opportunity 
of putting me forward and advancing imy interests. Thus assured t yielded, 
and undertook every thing that was required of me. I rode one of the 
horses in a procession ; I suffered myself to be knocked about by the clown 
in the pantomime ; I made one in all groups, and grumbled not at any thing 
—but in vain—my only reward was mortification, disappointment, and dis- 
gust. Such are the delights of an actor's fe! 1 soon became weary of this 
course, and J resolved to change, thinking that “ any change must better 
my condition.” Having heard that there was a vacancy in a sinall company 
of actors then performing at Kidderminster, I wrote to the manager, making 
him a tender of my services, and was after some negotiation engaged at the 
salary of twenty-five shillings per week, to play a very respectable line of 
business, and to join at Hereford. 

I willingly bade adieu to Liverpool, shook the saw-dust from my feet, 
resolving never again tu enter a circus, and with bright anticipations of 
future-success, I set out on my journey to Hereford. The coach left Liver- 
pool at three o'clock in the afternoon of the 17th of March, a day on which 
my countrymen are in the habit of drowning their shamrocks in whiskey, 
and of paying adoration to their patron saint. I therefore placed myself 
under the tutelage of St. Patrick, and at starting poured forth a libation to his 
honour. But most sadly did the saint neglect his charge. Many were the 
shamrocks drowned that day, but not one of them, I will venture to say, 
received so effectual a.steeping as mine did; for scarcely had the coach 
proceeded a mile upon the road, when rain began to pour in torrents 
upon my head. I had paid a shilling extra for the box seat as being the 
most comfortable, but would gladly now have given two shillings to get 
rid of it ; for the wind was in my face, and [ had the full benefit of the rain, 
which completely soaked me. It continued all night; and when the coaeh 
reached Birmingham in the morning, I was so benumbed that I could not use 
my limbs. I was carried into an inn, where I was assisted to nog o my 
clothes before a good fire, the warinth of which, and a comfortable break- 
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fast, soon set all right again. After a few hours delay, I resumed my jour. 
ney. When we had been about an hour on the road, the rain began again, 
and did not cease for a moment during the ride to Worcester. ‘This, how. 
ever, was but a trifle compared with my disappointment, when, upon inquiry, 
I ascertained that the only coach which proceeded that day for Hereford had 
started a few minutes before my arrival, and that I must remain until five 
o'clock the next morning. This was indeed a serious evil. My purse was 
fast declining in weight, and its contents would have been barely sufficient to 
carry me with comfort direct to my destination. But there was no remedy— 
stay I must. I was too wet and too much jaded to look about for a cheap 
house, in a town where I was an utter stranger, and I ordered my lugyage 
into the inn at which the coach had stopped, although it looked fearfully 
expensive. ‘To prevent farther disappointment, I took the precaution of 
booking and paying for my seat. 
I went sale to bed for the purpose of sleeping, while my clothes were 
drying. After an hour or two of rest, I arese refreshed, and extremely 
hungry. Eating and drinking were not at all convenient in the state of my 
finances ; but to fast in a Christian land on a Sunday, would have been alto- 
gether irregular, and I therefore descended tothe parlour in quest of dinner, 
It was soon served up, aad I sat down with another traveller to partake 
of it. The stranger being a well-informed agreeable man, we had much 
conversation during dinner: and after the cloth was removed, we continued 
to sit a considerable time, discussing the various topics of the day. He in- 
formed me that he was a solicitor, on his way to attend the assizes at 
Hereford ; and I made no scruple of telling him the object of my journey, 
claiming, nevertheless, a fellowship, inasmuch as I had been bred to the 
same profession as himself. He very readily admitted my claim; and al- 
though he could not approve of the exchange I had made, yet he said that 
he wished me success, and assured me, that even on so short an acquaint- 
ance, he felt a friendly interest in my welfare. Happy in meeting with so 
pleasing a companion, I passed the evening cheerfully ; and having paid 
my bill, which reduced my stock to three shillings, I pleaded fatigue, and 
retired early to bed, to avoid the necessity of incurring farther expense. 
My bill being discharged, and my seat paid for, the lightness of my purse 
gave me no manner of concern; for I did not doubt that I could procure a 
supply of cash, or, at least, credit, in Hereford, and therefore anxiety did 
not interrupt the sleep which fatigue had rendered so necessary. Next 
morning, at the appointed time, I took my place beside my newly-acquired 
friend, whose name was ‘Thompson; and we were about to start, when a 
surly, ruffianly-looking fellow jumped up on the wheel, and demanded seven 
shillings for my luggage. If a thunderbolt had struck the earth at my feet, 
I could not have been more shocked. I had not once thought of the lug- 
gage, or anticipated such a demand ;—seven shillings! and I had but three 
in the world. What to do I knew not; and the man repeated his demand 
more than once before | could muster presence of mind to answer him. At 
length I told him that I could not conveniently pay it then, and that it must 
remain until my arrival at Hereford. That, however, would not suit him ; 
he must be paid immediately. My distress was now beyond description ; 
shame and vexation quite overcame me, and 1 was about to quit the coach, 
when my friend Mr. Thompson slipped his purse into my hand, and kindly 
requested me to make him my banker. The thing was so delicately done, 
that the most fastidious could not have felt offended, and it would have been 
ingratitude to refuse. I accepted a loan of four shillings, which, with the 
tfre@ I had, satisfied my unmannerly creditor, and I was suffered to pro- 
ceed. The morning was remarkably fine, and for some time all went on so 
agreeably that I recovered the tranquillity of which this interruption had 
deprived me ; but my comfort was of short duration, for no sooner had we 
began to ascend the Malvern Hills than we encountered a tremendous snow- 
sterm, which accompanied us for many miles with such persevering viru- 
lence that my clothes became again completely saturated. Almost frozen 
to death, I sat in the utmost wretchedness for several hours. ‘The coach at 
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length stopped at a small town, and all the passengers, except myself, went 
inte the inn to breakfast. I had not a sixpence, and therefore I remained 
on the coach in mute misery. Never was breakfast or a fire more ne- 
cessary; and never did the charms of a blazing hearth, or the luxuries 
of eggs, ham, toast, and tea, appear more valuable in my eyes than at that 
moment, when they were quite beyond my reach. I had not, however, 
sat long in this cheerless state when the worthy man who had already 
befriended me came and insisted upon my going into breakfast. He said he 
knew very well how I was situated, and that 1 must still make him my 
banker. ‘To resist was impossible, and I was soon seated near a fire, and 
provided with all the good things which had just before occupied my imagi- 
nation, as a dream never to be realized. Breakfast being over, we mounted 
the coach once more, and reached Hereford without farther adventure. 

On our arrival I went with Mr. Thompson into the hotel, where we per- 
formed the necessary duties of the toilette ; he to attend the assize-court, 
and I to present myself to my new manager. When we were about to 
separate on our respective business, Mr. Thompson inquired whether I in- 
tended taking a benefit in that town, and, being answered in the affirmative, 
he said, “‘ 1 shail want four box tickets, which I believe will amount to 
twelve shillings—I have already given you six, and as silver will be useful 
to you this morning I may as well pay you the balance.” Accordingly, he 
nut down six shillings, and disappeared before I could either refuse or thank 
him. I however resolved, if possible, not to let the day pass without return- 
ing the money, to which I felt I had no right ; and I made up my mind, how- 
ever disagreeable it might be, to ask the manager for a loan of ten shillings. 
Having made myself as smart as my wardrobe would permit, with a view of 
securing a favourable impression at first meeting, | went to the theatre, where 
I found the performers assembled and ready to begin rehearsal. The mana- 
ger, a short, fat, important-looking personage, whom I shall call Mr. Strutt, 
received me with as much condescension as might be expected from so con- 
sequential a person as a country manager towards a poor devil of an actor, 
and, having introduced me to the company, he ordered that rehearsal should 
commence. While I was going through my part, which was Sir Benjamin 
Backbite in the School for Scandal, he took frequent occasion to show at 
once his cleverness and importance by interrupting me, to tell me how cer- 
tain passages should be spoken, but not in one instance would common sense 
allow me to follow his instructions, which, indeed, were calculated only to 
convince me of his arrogance and ignorance. Rehearsal being over, I took 
an opportunity of telling him that the journey had exhausted my purse, and 
that I would feel obliged by his advancing me ten shillings on account of my 
first week’s salary. ‘This request displeased him exceedingly, and he told me 
that he did not like advancing money to his performers; for that he had 
lost a vast deal of money in that way, one young man having gone away thirty 
shillings in his debt! However, he said he would give me an answer at 
night. I was disgusted by his meanness, but I was too poor to be proud, 
and I dared not do as my feelings dictated. From the performers I received 
much civility, and, by the advice of some of them, I went to seek lodgings 
at the house of a respectable widow in a neighbouring street. ‘There I bar- 
gained for a small sitting-room and a bed-room, neatly furnished, and agreed 
to pay for them six shillings a week, including coals and attendance. At 
night I went through my task tolerably, although I had taken cold and was 
somewhat hoarse. The manager, who played Charles Surface, was not easily 
pleased, for he called me aside after the play, and gave me a lecture upon 
acting, telling me that I had not thrown sufficient spirit into the part. He 
then gave me the ten shillings, but not without saying all he oe to mag- 
nify the obligation. Next day I called upon Mr. bing seg for the pur- 
pose of repaying the money he had lent me; but he had left the hotel, 
and I have never since had an opportunity of discharging the debt or 
acknowledging his kindness. A very short time passed in this company 
served to show me, that though I had et from many miseries by 
leaving Liverpool, yet that I had many still to endure, and that I had 
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not yet found out the happiness of an actor's life. I soon discovered 
that the performers were considered by the manager as mere slaves, for 
whom any treatment was good enough, and who had not any right what. 
ever to have their feelings or interests consulted. ‘They were merely used 
as rubbish to fill up unimportant spaces, while the prominent parts of 
the structure were supplied by the manager and his family. He was about 
four feet and a half in height, extremely corpulent—in fact, pot-bellied— 
with a fat vulgar face, to which was affixed a little cocked-up nose. When 
to these qualifications for the stage are added excessive ignorance, and a 
disagreeable provincial accent, it will seem rather ridiculous that he should 
have thought proper to play the leading parts in tragedy, comedy, farce, 
opera, melodrame, in short, in every thing: yet such was the case ; and his 
monstrous self-conceit rendered him so blind to his own defects, that he 
thought himself equal to any of the first-rate actors of the day—so much so 
that on one occasion, when Kean had been playing in the Hereford theatre, 
and had closed in “ Richard” onthe Saturday night, this Manager Strutt had 
the hardihood to attempt the part himself on the same boards the following 
Monday night! The audience were good-natured, and did not hiss—they 
only laughed. Nothing could be more ludicrous than the figure which 
Manager Strutt made in tragedy or genteel comedy. In the Roman cos- 
tume he was particularly droll, for he looked “as ladies like to be who love 
their lords.” In point of acting, his Virginius, Richard, Shylock, Hamlet, 
Charles Surface, &c. &c. and all the rest, were precisely the same thing; 
distinguishable from each other only by the dress, and like any thing on 
earth but what they should be. His daughter, Miss Strutt, who took the 
lead in the female department, was the inheritor of her father’s arrogance 
and conceit. She was a pert, forward, ignorant young woman, about 
nineteen, with a face the counterpart of her father’s, a discordant voice, and 
an extremely awkward figure and carriage. She was the Lady Macbeth, 
Lady Teazle, Rosetta, &c. of the company. The next in importance was 
Miss Louisa Strutt, who played all parts second to those of her sister, with- 
out the slightest pretensions to talent of any sort. After her, came master 
William Henry Strutt, a stupid boy, who played all the infantile parts, and 
was quite a Roscius. ‘These were the great creatures of the theatre—the 
bright luminaries to whore all the others were but tributary satellites. 
They thought that they possessed amongst themselves all the talent of 
the theatrical world, that there were not such to be found any where else, 
and therefore their names always appeared in the bill in large capital let- 
ters, completely eclipsing those of the other members of the company. The 
Assizes at Hereford continued a week, and as during that time we played 
every night, I was kept extremely busy, having to study long parts for the 
play and after-piece of each night. ‘This excessive fatigue, added to the 
effects of my severe and repeated wettings on the journey, quite overpowered 
me, and I became seriously unwell. In addition to pains in my limbs and 
general debility, I was afflicted with what appeared to me the most excruci- 
ating of all pains, an ear-ache ; and I found myself, after struggling against 
illness for some time, unable to leave my bed. I now sank into despon- 
dency, and gave myself up as lost. As on former occasions of a similar 
nature, 1 upbraided myself for the folly which had placed me in so wretched 
a situation, and deprived me of comforts now so needful. I actually ima- 
gined that my earthly career was nearly run, and that the time of my de- 
parture from this vale of tears was at hand. I therefore communicated to 
the medical man who attended me, the address of my relatives, and re- 
quested that when all should be over, he would inform them of my untimely 
end. But Providence raised me up a friend in the old lady at whose house 
I lodged ; and by her motherly and affectionate care my illness, which had 
increased to a violent fever owing chiefly to the anxiety of my mind, was 
overcome ; and after a confinement of ten days I was able to walk out. I 
recovered, and with returning health came renewed hope. 
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THE O'BRIENS AND THE O’FLAHERTYS*®. 


Some books are made to be read ; some to be sold; some to be 
quoted ; and some to be reviewed. ‘There are works which seem born 
for the critic’s use, as there are heads with which a craniologist is de- 
lighted, though they present no beauty or comeliness to the ungifted 
observer. Such books deserve to be reviewed, as truly es the worthy 
person who accurately observed the directions of the physician merited 
his honest compliment—“ Sir, you deserve to be ill.” There are such 
as have a decided and single ‘character, which may be developed in an 
eulogistic essay, or supply ground for an animated discussion, or afford 
materials for coarse or delicate ridicule; or, better still, which have 
two characteristic traits or subjects, out of which the critic may ma- 
nufacture an eloquent and protracted antithesis. But the work before 
us, delightful to “the general,” is caviare to the critics. It seems 
formed to puzzle and confound us; and might really tempt us to es- 
cape from the difficulties it presents by inveighing against its fair au- 
thor as a jacobin, and insisting on the right of our own sex to a monopoly 
of patriotism and sense,—if these gallant manceuvres had not been tried 
against her on former occasions with a result which we do not envy. 
In vain do we try to seize and examine the inspiring genius of the work ; 
it is too tricksome and rapid for our art, and will not be constrained 
by mastery. No sooner have we formed one theory of the author’s 
genius, and indulged the fancy that we could develope it with some 
effect, than the next chapter confounds aj] our notions, and awakens a 
new train of thoughts and images, to be dissipated in their turn by the 
force or brilliancy of succeeding passages in a vein of feeling entirely 
distinct and new. This extraordinary variety, which may be sport to 
readers who seek for amusement, is death to us! If at one moment 
we catch a glimpse, vivid and terrible, of the wrongs and sufferings of 
an unhappy people, and seem to detect, by the aid of a fine and dex- 
terous hand, the links in the chain of the necessity which constrained 
and humbled them; or feel, darkly towering on the imagination, the 
legal barriers by which their natural prospects were shut out, and against 
which their passions dashed with a restless and fatal energy—in the next 
all is changed ; the forms which looked so massive, melt‘into thin air ; 
we are in the midst of the gayest dissipations of fashion, and enjoy them 
as though there were no care or sorrow in the world, and Ireland were 
a fairy land of delights! The transition is not merely from the sternest 
and most fearful tragedy to the wildest farce, which is comparatively 
easy; but’from either, in turn, to the careless grace and enchanting 
levity of the highest, the most polished, and the most frivolous of 
the social circles. The mere change of scene is nothing; what any 
mere mechanist in novel-writing can effect with ease ; but the marvel 
is in the elasticity of the spirit which informs all; which does not 
merely triumph in an hysterical transition from tears to laughter ; 
but now flashes with eloquent indignation; now diffuses cheerfulness 
by wreathed smiles ; now revels enchanted in dangerous luxury; now 
glows beneath the solemn shade of an old monastery, breathless with 
adoration ; now bounds freely over the heath-clad mountains, and 
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holds communion with the mist and the cloud; and anon sportively 
untwists the cords of political intrigue, and unveils, in jesting mood, 
the secrets of the influences which govern nations. We rise trom the 
vain attempt, dazzled, interested, and in despair, to offer on these most 
captivating, but most provoking volumes, this humiliating apolozy for 
a criticism ! 

The scene of this splendid phantasmagoria is, of course, Ireland; 
which, when noticing the ‘* Tales of the O’ Hara Family,” we attempred 
to prove peculiarly adapted to the purposes of the novelist ; and which 
Lady Morgan has now unanswerably established for us. She has chosen 
a period in the history of her country hitherto untouched; and in 
which she has been singularly fortunate—the time just preceding the 
Rebellion ; when the feeling and intellect of a population just liberated 
from penal laws, which had crippled them fer ages, began to expand 
in the twilight of a new, imperfect, and uncertain freedom ; when the 
indications of an heroic spirit broke forth even in the midst of the re- 
velries of a luxurious court; when joy caught an additional zest from 
the neighbouring danger ; humour shot its most fantastical lights amidst 
depravity and wretchedness ; and latenteccentricities of character were 
suddenly developed by the strange excitements of the season, and dis- 
played in the most striking combinations. Her first two chapters 
are written in a subdued and elaborate strain, and give little hint of 
the rapidity and exuberance of the scenes which follow. They reter 
to a period thirty years before the living business of the novel 
begins; and show how, in the first dawn of liberality in Ireland, the 
ancient family of the O’ Flahertys recovered an estate, of which 
they had been long despoiled by the persecuting laws through the 
conduct of ‘Terenee O'Brien, then flourishing as a Protestant solicitor; 
and finely delineate the eharacter, as then seen, of that lawyer, who 
from a friendless sacristan became an attorney’s clerk, and rose in the 
world by conformity to the ruling creed and powers ; yet retaining the 
inextinguishable feelings of his superstitious childhood—scrupulously 
honest in the detail of this world’s business, but rendering base sub- 
mission of his conscience—physically brave but morally timid, and 
“ ready to prostitute his opinion to any constituted authority, from a 
king to a constable,”— feeding his imagination with the ancient glories 
of his country, and burning to restore, yet unwilling to reform,—he 
in the sequel establishes his own right to the title of Lord Arran- 
more, loses in the pursuit the fortune he had acquired, and avenges the 
Catholic faith he had forsaken, by embracing the degrading dogmas 0! 
jesuitism, and submitting to its severest penances. If in these chapters 
Lady Morgan has tried to masquerade in the character of a proser, 
and coquetted with her subject and her readers, she blazes forth 
the third in all the enthusiasm of her disposition, and the vigour 
and copiousness of her genius. She makes us spectators of @ 
grand review of the Irish volunteers in the Phoenix Park, term 
nating in a sham fight ; and a more speaking picture, more crowded 
with picturesque groups, or more alive with individual traits, has 
rarely, if ever, been given in prose. In the leader of the Irish brigade 
she finds her hero—Murrough O'Brien, the son of that Lord Ar 
ranmore so unhappy in his success—who, after a boyhood spent '0 
acts of courage in the armies on the Continent, had returned to lre- 
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land, smit with the passion to assert her freedom, and, with that view, 
had entered as a student of Trinity College. 
rels of the ficld, and at once saves 
heart it may be called) of the lady of the Kar! of Knocklotiy, a 
nobleman high in office, whose wife is one of the silliest and most 
susceptible of Heaven's creatures. From this scene, radiant with 
beauty and joy, we are transported to a furious contest in an obscure 
street of Dublin, arising from an ebullition of aristocratic insolence of 
the young Englishmen attendant on the Vice-regal court, and though 
in its commencement a mere broil, awakening in its progress those 
passions which were soon to find terrific vent in the most momentous 
enterprise. In this struggle, the young collegian, accidentally wit- 
nessing the outrage on his countrymen, mingles, and bears himself with 


He carries off the lau- 
the lite and wins the heart (if 


a gallantry which is most vividly pourtrayed; but he is over- 


~ 


powered by numbers; and though rescued by the interposition 
of a gigantic figure, who proves to be his foster-brother Shane, 
is again taken and conducted to the guard-house of the Castle. 
From the loneliness and misery of this confinement, he is suddenly 
released by a delicate young officer, who proves to be no other 
than the Lady Knocklofty, and led through dark passages and va- 
cant halls to the drawing-room of the Vice-Queen, who had been 
induced to sanction this exploit by way of frolic. Here then we are 
in the midst of the gaicties of this profligate court, which have started 
up as if by magic around us. There is throughout this magnificent 
scene a bacchanalian spirit, tempered by an elegance and taste, which 
renders it greatly superior to the most finished delineations of our 
novels of fashion. And how fearful is the change from this region of 
voluptuousness to tlie cold, dark, and ruinous halls of O’Brien House, 
whither the hero repairs on his liberation to seek his father, but finds 
only appearances of squalid penury ; where his foster-brother, the wild 
Irish outlaw, who had rescued him in the struggle, gaunt with famine, 
meets him beside the decaying embers of the crumbling hearth, to warn 
him of his danger; and where part of the crazy mansion falls on the 
oldest servant of the house as he watches the corpse of his wife, and 
buries both in its ruins! 

The following scenes are also gloomy; but the gloom is of a far 
different cast. They paint the expulsion of O'Brien from his college, 
and the feelings of a young and generous mind at such an unmerited 
stigma cast on his name, and such a termination of his purest hopes, 
On the same evening, however, he starts on a new career, being intro- 
duced to the ‘* Society of United Irishmen,” and taking the solemn ob- 
ligation to cast in his lot with them, and devote his energies to their 
cause. His first view of the sitting of this celebrated body is from a 
balcony adjoining the room where he is awaiting the announcement of 
his election ; and from this station, Lady Morgan draws the following 
spirited sketch of the group, who were so powerfully to influence the 
destinies of Ireland :— 

“* As he looked down, there was something in the little senate he saw as- 
sembled, so picturesque, that its members seemed — wrouped for the pur- 
pose of a well-sketched conspiracy ; and a single lamp (falling from the centre, 
and only 5 the gloom of that part of the apartment over which it 


immediately hung,) concentrated its yellow light upon heads and busts that 
recalled the ‘ grande quadro’ of Salvator’s pride and ylory. 
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“ Atthe head of the table, which occupied the centre ot the apartment, and 
in an arm-chair raised by a few steps from the floor, sat the President of the 
society of United Irishmen. He alone was covered, and though plainly dress. 
ed, there was an air of high breeding and distinction about him ; while in his 
bland smile were exhibited, the open physiognomy of pleasantness, and love. 
winning mildness, which still mark the descendants of the great Anglo-Nor. 
man Lords of the Pale, the Lords of Ormond, Orrery, and Arran, the Mount 
Garrets, and Kilkennys,—in former times, the great oligarchs of Ireland, and 
in times more recent, the grace and ornament of the British Court. 

“The president was the Honourable Simon Butler: beside him, on a 
lower seat, sat the secretary. His uncovered head und unshaded temples 
received the full light of the suspended lamp. It was one of those finely 
chiselled heads, which arrest the imagination, and seem to bear incontroverti- 
ble evidence of the certainty of physiognomical science. A dress particularly 
studied, was singularly contrasted with the athletic figure and antique bear. 
ing of this interesting-looking person. For though unpowdered locks, and 
the partial uncovering of a muscular neck, by the loose tie of the silk hand.’ 
kerchief, had something of the simplicity of republicanism, yet the fine dia- 
mond that sparkled at the shirt breast, and the Dianne watch-chains 
(the foppery of the 7) exhibited an aristocracy of toilet, which did not 
exactly assort with the Back-lane graces. The secretary of the United Irish. 
men was Archibald Hamilton Rowan. 

“© On the opposite side sat a small, well-formed, and animated person, who 
was talking with singular vivacity of look and gesture, to one of extremely 
placid and even formal appearance. The first was the gay, gallant, and patn- 
otic founder of the society, Theobald Wolfe Tone ; the other was the celebra- 
ted and clever Doctor Drennan, askilful physician, and an elegant writer, who 
might have passed in appearance for the demure minister of some remote 
village-congregation of the Scotch kirk. 

‘© A tall, elegant and sentimental-looking person sat near to them, in an 
attitude of interested attention, listening to the speaker, to whom, it seemed, 
he was abouttoreply. It was Thomas Addas Emmet, the son of the state 
physician of [reland,—then a young lawyer of great promise, and now the 
Attorney-General of New York. The handsome and animated Dr. Mackenna, 
one of the most popular writers of the day, and Oliver Bond, the representative 
of the most reputable class of merchants, had grouped forward their intelli- 
gent heads; while one who brought no personal beauty to the cause* (that 
letter of recommendation to all causes), James Napper Tandy, stood waiting 
with a packet of letters, which he had received in his former quality of 
secretary to the meeting. 

“© While other leaders of the Union, distinguished for their birth, talents, 
or principles (and it is remarkable that they were all protestants, t) filled up 
the seats near the head of the table; more mixed groups less distinguished 
by the eau sang, which then came forth, in the fine forms of the genuine 
Irish gentry of both sects, were congregated in the obscurity of the bottom 
of the room. Here might be seen the square set forms, the strongly marked, 
but less noble features of the Scotch colonists of Ulster, the stern brow of un- 
compromising presbyterianism, contrasting to the mobile, varying muscle, of 
trodden down pA te Se ; the latter drawling forth its plaintive discontents, 
the former announcing its immoveabie resolutions.” 

From this assembly, Murrough repairs to a masked ball at the man- 


tl 








* + When Napper Tandy was mentioned in the House of Commons, as participating 
in the proceedings of the United Irishmen, a flippant young lawyer, then unknown 
to fame, got up, and in allusion to his ugliness, observed ‘that he was sorry the s0 
ciety could not put a better face on it.” Such were the jokes which then had their 
value in the Senate, and smoothed the path of the facetious utterer to nearly the 
highest judicial eminence.” 

+ “Of the twenty United Lrishmen confined at Fort St. George, four ouly wer 
catholics. 
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sion of the Earl of Knocklofty, for which he had received an invitation, 
and where he meets the heiress of the O'Flahertys in disguise, not 
known till long afterwards, but who, by the right of a kinswoman, 
and perchance some gentler claim, had long watched over him as his 
guardian angel, and who now sought to warn him against a criminal 
passion for the fair hostess, which she had seemed too willing to en- 
kindle. ‘This monitress gives him a note from his father, whom he 
finds he has actually relieved as a mendicant, requiring him to hasten 
to the burying-ground of the hospital fields, where by a new-made grave 
he would meet the object of liis charity. ‘lo this sad spot he proceeds ; and 
there a terrible interview ensues between the son and the father, whose 
wendicity, however, the reader is glad to find explained afterwards as 
voluntary penance, and which terminates in the mysterious departure of 
both in a carriage prepared for the occasion. They are rapidly con- 
veyed to the small but beautiful Abbey of Cong, where, in a roman- 
tic spot, a little band of Brothers spent their lives; but on the 
road Murrough is seized with a fever, and remains insensible till after 
the death of his father. On his recovery, he retires to Bog Moy 
House, the residence of his maiden aunts, the Misses Mac Taaf, by 
a journey through the wildest parts of Ireland, which, with the happi- 
ness of renovated health, is charmingly described. There is nothing in 
the work more perfect than the portraits of these respectable persons, 
or more delightfully laughable than the occurrences at their bog- 
encircled mansion. ‘They give a grand entertainment to the neigh- 
bourhood, in honour of their nephew's arrival, which is a capital piece 
of Dutch painting enlivened by true hearty Irish humour. We sup- 
pose few readers will peruse the account of the astonishing intrusion of 
Lady Knocklofty and her party on the festival, with the torged invita- 
tion written on the knave of clubs, which honest James Kelly, the man 
of all work, recognizes as having dropt into the dripping-pan,—and the 
reception by Miss Mac Taaf of her guests with a leg of a duck in her 
hand which she was eating,—and the arrangements of the table at 
which they are placed,—without laying down tue book and indulging in 
ahearty laugh. From Bog Moy the scene changes to Beauregard, the 
splendid seat of Lord Knocklofty, to which the hero is introduced, 
where he again becomes a companion of the crowd of gay visitors, and 
is exposed to the fascinations of the mistress of the revels, who 
scarcely struggles against the affection he has inspired. ‘Towards the 
close of the work events thicken; Murrough, now Lord Arranmore, is 
accused of treason, and disappears on the eve of a trial at which his 
conviction was rendered certain; and is found twelve years after at 
Paris, a favourite General of the First Consul, and the husband of 
Madame O'Flaherty, who had so generously watched and aided him in 
the hour of his peril. 

By this hasty enumeration of the principal scenes, we have substan- 
tiated our right to complain of this work, as particularly unfit for a 
reviewer who would do it impartial justice. It will be perceived that it 
is not only crowded with incidents, but with characters, some of which 
seem to us struck into life with an inspired hand. Besides the sketches 
of well-known public characters of the time, who are named, and which 
are always spirited and generally correct, there is the old Lord Arran- 
more, whose whole course is a striking and varied lesson of humanity ; 
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the weak, voluptuous Lady Knocklofty, whose qualities lie in he, 
beauty, and that beauty we are made to feel; the satirical Lady Hono. 
ria, wasting in sarcasm powers meant for higher uses, and revenging by 
her language and conduct the errors of her wayward destiny; the vaj- 
gar, dashing, obsequious O'Mealy, who ultimately marries the heiress 
of Bog Moy, by the aid of “ a flashy, good-looking person, in military 
uniform, with large features scattered at random over a broad face, a 
leering smile, good bold eyes, high colour, and a perfect chevaur-de- 
Jrise of powdered whiskers ;” the simple-hearted, gigantic ruffan, 
Shane, who broods over the more solemn scenes like a spectre; the 
Missess Mac ‘Taaf, who stand out from the rest, “ dried specimens of 
natural history, who had bid defiance to time,” and who, we think, will 
bid defiance to it yet longer in these pages; and numerous other subor- 
dinate agents, who, down to the very secretaries and pages, have an - 
identity of their own. ‘The hero is more individualized than heroes ge- 
nerally are; but he has two faults, that is, he is rather too conscious of 
his personal graces, and he writes eloquent pamphlets; for heroes (we 
speak under correction) should never condescend to write, unless it be 
a sonnet or a love-song. The heroine appears but seldom, and gene- 
rally to play a fantastic and impossible part ; but considering how insipid 
heroines have a right to be, by immemorial usage, we may pardon 
much for the relief of her long absences. 

The following is the ludicrous presentment -of Lady Knocklofty and 
her friends on the Jug Day. The party have just sat down in glorious 
confusion to their rustic feast, when the splendid equipage appears at 
the door : — 


“Why, then, upon my honour and credit,” said Miss Mac Taaf, rising 
and approaching the window, with the leg of a duck in her hand, and a nap- 
kin pinned ever the breast of her corbeau (as she called her raven habit, or 
dress of ceremony), “tf it isn’t the Knocklofty coach; and didn’t know 
they were in the country, and thinks they might have waited till they were 
called on, any how. Jeemes Kelly, man, run to the door.” 

“To come at this hour, too!" said Lady O'Flaherty ; “ though that is 
just like them: their last morning visit to Lemon Field was paid, as Sir Johu 
and myself had sat down to cribbage, after tea.” 

“ Why, then, come when they might,” said Mr. Blake, ‘‘ they could never 
take a happier moment to see Bog Moy in all itsglory. It will give them an 
idea of county Galway hospitality, they have as yet shown little inclination 
to follow themselves ; so | hope you’ll admit them, Miss Mac Taaf?” 

A similar thought had crossed Miss Mac Taaf herself. Not 


** At the royal feast for Persia wou, 
By Philip’s godlike son,” 
did Philip’s “ godlike son” himself look upon ‘‘ his valiant peers around,” 
with more pride and triumph, than Miss Mac Taaf surveyed her horse-shoe 
table, occupied by the members of the oldest septs and tribes in the province: 
and being secretly flattered with this first visit from Lady Knocklofty, she 
turned to the company and observed, ‘It shall never be said the door of 
Bog Moy was closed at maile times to friend or foe ; so I'll go and regaive 
them, and ask them to take pot-luck, if nobody has any objection.” 

A general consent was announced; and Miss Mac ‘laaf, wholl _ ipre- 
occupied, and unconscious of the duck’s leg in her hand, or the napxin on 
the breast of her corbean, sallied forth to the hall-dooi, to which a vis-d-rs 
had drawn up, driven four-in-hand by Lord Charles Fitzcharles, and followed 
by a young lady on horseback, and some gentlemen in military uniforms. — 
Several of the male guests had also risen from table, and accompanied 
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Miss Mac ‘Taaf to the door, which was so close to the dining-room window 
as to give toall within the full benefit of what was passing; and all eyes and 
all ears were now directed to the same point. 

« My dear Miss Mac Taaf,” said Lady Knocklofty, alighting, followed 
hy Lady Honoria Stration (while Miss Macguire, assisted from her horse by 
Captain O’Mealy, the General of the district, and his aid-de-camp, joined 
them )—‘* My dear Miss Mac Taaf, I have a thousand apologies to make, in 
the first place, for not acknowledging your hospitable invitation, which I onl 
received yesterday, on my return from Lord Altamont’s, (where I have left 
Lord Knocklofty in attendance on his Excellency the Duke;) and, in the 
next, for having kept you waiting dinner till such an unconscionable hour, 
as | fear we have done.” 

« My invitation !—Kept me waiting !—the Lord save us!” exclaimed Miss 
Mac Taaf, raising her eyes, and the hand with the duck’s leg; while the 
other was shaken by the great lady, with true electioneering cordiality. 

“Tt was all Lord Charles’s fault,” said Lady Honoria; while both ladies, 
with much difficulty, kept their countenances. 

* But, pray,” said Lady Knocklofty, “‘do not let us detain you from your 
guests. e will follow you to the dining-room. I hope you will excuse 
our demt-toilette. You see, Miss Mac Taaf, I have taken you at your word, 
and brought the party at Beauregard, as you desired.” 

“As / desired?” repeated Miss Mac ‘foaf, in utter confusion of ideas, and 
still standing in motionless surprise. 

** Miss Mac Taaf,” said Lady Knocklofty, introducing her suite, ‘* Major 
O’Mealy, General Egerton ;—Lord Charles, come down off the box, and 

ive the horses to the grooms ;—Lord Charles Fitzcharles, Captain Horace 
Rreuen, A.D.C. Miss Macguire and Lady Honoria you know, I believe, 
already.” 

Miss Mac Taaf was now utterly confounded; she endeavoured, but in 
vain, to recover her thoughts and stateliness ; and to make a curtesy, that 
should express her possession of both: for no French ultra of the old regime 
was ever more anxious to “ représenter nollement et avec dignité,” than the 
chieftainess of Bog Moy. 

“You cannot have mistaken the day?”’ said Lady Honoria. ‘* Miss Mac 
Taaf looks as if she scarcely expected you.” 

“T hope not. I am sure | have not,’ said Lady omens 5, “but I have 
the card with me;” and she shook a card from her scented handkerchief, as 
if its touch would have been contamination. ‘‘ There it is,” she said ; 
“ some one pick it up.” 

The only ‘‘ one” who had presence of mind to do so, was James Kelly, 
who, aniien at his mistress’s elbow with — in his hand, exclaimed, 
“ It’s the ould knave of clubs, shure enough, Miss Mac Taaf: I'd know his 
ugly face any where, in regard of having dropped it into the dripping-pan ; 
and there’s the mark to this day.” ; 

A general titter among the great party followed the observation ; and young 
Counsellor Lynch, whose modesty seldom lay in the way of his advance- 
ment, joined the laugh, with an intelligent look of mutual understanding 
with the Knocklofty party, and read the card aloud. 

“The Miss Mac Taafs (Mable and Monica) present regards, and request 
the pleasure of the Earl and Countess Knocklofty, and the party at Beaure- 
gard’s, company to a Jug Day at Bog Moy, Tuesday, July 20.—N.B. Beds 
for the ladies, and a shake down for the gentlemen, if wanted.” 

“ Well,”” said Miss Mac Taaf, recovering from her confusion, and with 
all the ancient hospitality of the sept, and all the natural courtesy of an old 
Irish gentlewoman, “ well, | know neither act nor part of that card, though 
it shurely is a card of th’ ould pack, if not my reg 5 and, I suppose, it’s 
some of the St. Grellon humbugging ; but any how, aady Knockloft , lam 
happy to have the honour of seeing = and your’s at Bo are and if you 
will take pot-luck, you will find a hearty welcome, and g cheer left to 
the fore ;—to say nothing of the best blood in the county assembled to re- 


Gaive you.” 
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Without farther ceremony, Lady Knocklofty and her party accepted the 
invitation 5 and she expressed her anger at the liberty taken with her with 


such a smile as, to an attentive observer, would have betrayed the secret of 
the hoax, and placed it to the account of its true authors. 


It is difficult to believe that the pencil which produced this piece of 
farce, shadowed forth the following picture of Catholic worship and 
its violation :— 

**On entering the body of the church, and taking his place in an obscure 
corner, he raised his hat before his face, for other purposes than those of 
mental devotion. He looked around him, and observed that the altar was 
hung in that mournful attire, which the church has been accustomed to use 
in the last obsequies of her departed children, since the days of St. Ambrose. 
The sanctuary was occupied by the high ies and his ministers, who were 
chaunting the solemn service for the dead, alternately with the choir. ‘The 
full and heavy notes of the Catholic ritual, the moving appeuls for mercy, 
were strikingly imposing. One object, however, alone fascinated the eyes 
of the concealed spectator, and engrossed every feeling. 1t was the Superior 
of the community!—She was much changed: there was nothing in her 
appearance of that spirited dignity, which had characterized her air and de- 
meanour, when he had last seen her in the choir, Tie deadly paleness of 
her cheek, the strong expression of anxiety, which knitted her dark brows, 
and the melancholy of her fixed and abstracted gaze, convinced him, ihat she 
had not brought a disengaged spirit to the awful ceremony, at which she so 
pompously presided : for she sat in a stall, apart, richly robed, and with the 
well preserved crosier of the ancient Abbesses of Moycullen, beside her. 

“One person alone divided for a moment Lord Arranmore’s attention 
with this all engrossing object, and that was the high priest himself. He 
resembled, as he aaa at the altar, none of his order by whom he was 
assisted, whose submissive and obsequious countenances were strongly con- 
trasted with the stern physiognomy of the haughty Hierarch of a once almost 
omnipotent church. Lofty above the rest in stature, although loaded by 
years almost beyond the age of man, his singular and severe visage, evidently 
exeited in the beholders a reverence bordering on fear. The majesty of his 
air was increased by the magnificence of his vestments, (relieved by the 
shabby, faded costume of the attendant priests ;) and as he stood in front of 
the altar, he threw round his still flashing eyes, in triumph: as if in the 
revived splendour of these long neglected ceremonies, he beheld the accom- 
plishment of hopes long cherished, the reward of a pertinacious ambition, 
the crowning object and end of his labours and his life. 

** Lord Arranmore shuddered, as he gazed upon this awful personage. It 
was the Superior of the Jesuit college at Rome, the Secretary of the Propa- 
ganda, the ever ruling and mastering spirit of his unfortunate father—the 
Abbate O’Brien ; for whom high-sounding dignities abroad were but as fea- 
thers in the balance, when weighed against the hope of restoring his church 
and order, to their ancient supremacy, in his native land. Here he now 
stood ; and though but presiding at the altars of a poor and remote Irish 
convent, he imaged, in his person, the pertinacity of ecclesiastical ambition, 
and the spirit of an order, not to be laid by the authority of princes; and 
vanquishable only by public opinion. " 

‘* Lord Arranmore, wholly pre-occupied by the scene before him, alternately 
directed his anxious eyes, from the presiding priest, to the lovely, but ab- 
sorbing Superior ; and forgetful of his own perilous position, of the circum- 
stances in which he was involved, and the purposes for which he had _as- 
sumed his disguise,x—he had impetuously advanced, and placed himself di- 
rectly opposite to the stall of the Abbess, ya sonia maintaining 
his upright position, when all around him was prostrate. In that awful 
moment, when the elevation of the Host images the hallowed pre- 
sence of ‘ God on earth,’—when the altar bell tingled, and a low voice ut- 
tered the ‘ Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus,’—at that awful moment, a murmur was 
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heard, a band of armed men rushed to the spot, where Lord Arranmore 
stood ; he was suddenly seized—resisted—escaped his assailant, and again 
was surrounded. ‘The next moment a pistol was fired, and an uproar, a 
conflict ensued, whose horror was increased by the sense of sacrilegious vio- 
lation entertained by the catholic congregation. Aloft above all, and in 
front of the object of attack, stood Shane-na-Brien ; wild, infuriate, he held 
in his grasp, with maniacal force, the wretched victim of his long cherished 
vengeance, and was dragging him to the steps of the altar, as if to immolate 
him at the shrine of that Deity, whose rites he had impiously profaned :— 
it was Corney the cadger ! 

** But even the maniac paused in his frenzy at the spectacle which at this 
moment presented itself. ‘The inferior clergy had rushed among the people, 
as if to exert their powerful influence to preserve peace, and to prevent mur- 
der. But the high priest, the Caiaphas of the temple, stood motionless and 
erect, as if awaiting the martyrdom he was ready to undergo. Here ended 
his short-lived triumph ; an age was summed up in an instant. The ghastly 
colour of his visage suddenly altered to a blood-red suffusion. His eye shot 
forth one flash of unearthly fire—a rattling sound died on his convulsed lips ; 
and raising the crucifix on high, which he held with the last gasp of vital 
force, he fell dead upon the altar steps, which were covered with his blood. 
In the eyes of the congregation it was the blood of a martyr. The signal 
was given—the scene which followed was indescribable.” 

If these volumes present great difficulties to a just critic, they cer- 
tainly afford considerable scope to one who is malicious. There are 
defects which, judiciously managed, might fill a good vituperating ar- 
ticle. Lady Morgan is the Quixotic heroine of literature. She knows 
that she shall be assailed with all the venom of party, and she will not 
condescend to deprive her enemies of any possible advantage. Her 
warmest admirers must allow that her alliterations are sometimes pain- 
ful; that her intermixtures of French are merely annoying; and that 
her politics are sometimes introduced a little more prominently than the 
severest patriotism can require. But even in the commission of these 
faults there is a certain naiveté, and a fearlessness, which more than half 
redeem them. ‘The incidents are not artificially connected ; but they 
succeed each other so rapidly, and are introduced with so free and 
graceful an air, that no incongruity is felt till it is looked for. In point of 
amusement, this production is unquestionably far superior to her former 
works, and must be valuable to those who read for higher purposes, as 


containing a succession of rich and various pictures of Irish character, 
feelings, and manners. 
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THE MEETING OF THE BROTHERS.* 
His early days 
Were with him in his heart.—Worpswortu. 
Tue voices of two forest-boys 
In years when hearts entwine, 
Had fill’d with childhood’s merry noise 
A valley of the Rhine: 
To rock and stream that sound was known, 
Gladsome as hunter’s bugle-tone. 
The sunny laughter of their eyes 
There had each vineyard seen ; 
Up every cliff whence eagles rise 
Their bounding step had been ; 
Ay! their bright youth a glory threw 
O'er the wild place wherein they grew. 
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* For the tale on whieh this little poem is founded, see “ L' Hermite en Italie. J 
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But this as dayspring’s flush was brief, 
As early bloom or dew ;— 
Alas! ‘tis but the wither’d leaf 
That wears th’ enduring hue! 
Those rocks along the Rhine's fair shore 
Might girdle in their world no more. 


For now on Manhood’s verge they stood, 
And heard Life’s thrilling call 
As if a silver clarion woo'd 
To some high festival ; 
And parted as young Brothers part, 
With love in each unsullied heart. 


They parted—soon the paths divide 
Wherein our steps were one, 

Like river-branches, far and wide 
Dissevering as they run, 

And making strangers in their course 

Of waves that had the same bright source. 


Met they no mere ?—once more they met, 
‘Those kindred hearts and true! 
"Twas on a field of Death, where yet 
The battle-thunders flew, 
Though the fierce day was well nigh past, 
And the red sunset smiled its last. 


But as the combat closed they found 
For tender thoughts a space, 

And ev’n upon that bloody ground 
Room for one brief embrace, 

And pour’d forth on each other's neck 

Such tears as warrior need not check. 


The mists o’er boyhood’s memory spread 
All melted with those tears ; 
The faces of the holy dead 
Rose as in vanish’d years ; 
The Rhine, the Rhine, the ever bless’d, 
Lifted its voice in each full breast ! 


Oh! was it then a time to die? 
It was !—that not in vain 
The soul to Childhood's purity 
And peace might turn again. 
A ball swept forth—'twas guided well— 
Heart unto heart those brothers fell. 


Happy, yes, happy thus to go! 
Bearing from Marth away 

Affections gifted ne’er to know 
A shadow—a decay, 

A passing touch of change or chill, 

A breath of aught whose breath can kill. 


And they between whose sever'd souls, 
Once in close union tied, 

A gulf is set, a current rolls 
For ever to divide,— 

Well may they envy such a lot, 

Whose hearts yearn on—but mingle not. 


F.H. 
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THE HOLY FIRE, 
TloAAas mopfau tw» Sasucrwe. Eurip. Phoen. 


I srenT some weeks in Jerusalem in the year 18—, and without doubt 
should have left it earlier had I not arrived much about the period of Easter, 
which is the Saturnalia of the Holy City, and found my curiosity excited by 
the singular antics which were every day exhibited for the gratification of 
the Faithful. I would have given a great deal for the enthusiasm, good or 
bad, of the Joinvilles and Villehardouins, and in the lack of either—could I 
believe him any other than a Pelerin de Mascarade—for somewhat of the 
poetical piety of M.de Chateaubriand. But I live, unfortunately, in an un- 
godly age, and have my doubts on the good cause of the Crusaders. A 
Christian knight may be just as great a robber as a Christian bishop, and | 
consider the massacre of seventy thousand Infidels, though in a mosque, but 
very little better than the murder of so many estimable Christians in one of 
our own new-built churches in London.* 1 went about with a Tasso in my 
hand, but in a spirit which I am afraid this Peter the Hermit of France 
would eall profane. The city is not worth the trouble which has been taken 
about it; and as to the glory, it must be somewhat of the quality we might 
expect to meet in the warlike chronicles of the Big and Little Endians. 

As to the geography, I dare not say any thing about it, lest I should fall 
into the damnable heresies of Doctor Clarke ; 1 bowed my head and ass’s 
ears implicitly to every thing I was told. This is the only expedient to get 
rid of a discussion ; and though now and then I had a sermon in lieu, 
all things considered, I had every reason to be contented. 

The modern city, which 1 presume is a descendant, as well as represen- 
tative, though not in line direct, of the ancient, looks like any thing rather 
than the Queen of Nations. Every thing has an air of disconsolate and irre- 
mediable widowhood about her. In coming up from the Desert (no desert 
has a better title to the name) the first aspect is imposing, but on a nearer 
approach the preface is not answered by the work. It is built on the sides of 
four hills, the intermediate valleys of which are almost obliterated, in the form 
of a parallelogram, though Mr. Owen willregret to hear that there is not much 
more industry and harmony than if it were a circle. The houses, Chateau- 
briand says, look like sepulchres, and he is «.ffeeted with black and blue de- 
vils at the sight ; it is very true they are square and low, like sepulchres, 
but as to any thing sepulchral beyond mere form, whitewash bas done away 
with it long since, od a Christian with a good conscience may now look on 
them without dismay. In England they might pass for uncomfortable ; but 
being here every one is bound to like them, and if he cannot, to praise them— 
which for readers is much the same. I was confined to the Latin or Fran- 
ciscan convent. It is a palace in Jerusalem, and throws the Mufti and the 
Mousselim in the back-ground. The apartments were gloomy and conventual 
enough, but with Bethlehem wine sufficiently good to have come from En- 
geddi, and a fine and well-paved terrace, not even an English pilgrim had a 
right to complain. From this point, one of the highest in the city, the eye 
takes in the theatre of all the remarkable scenes of the Old and New Tes- 
tament ; and much the same sort of surprise experienced by a traveller in 
Greece the first time he gazes on the toy-shop dimensions of her cities and 
states, strikes the observer in his first glance from the Latin convent of 
Jerusalem. Where the two millions of Josephus could have found place, 
unless piled pell-mell upon the terraces and in the gardens of the houses, as 
might have been the case during the Passover, it is not for an indifferent 


—— ——— ee 





* To a reader fascinated by such glories | recommend the impartial record of 
an eye-witness. See for the massacres aud courage of these preur chevaliers, the 
Chancellor of the kingdom of Jerusalem, William of Tyre, lib. v. c. iii. lib. xxii. 5. 
During the whole of these sacred wars, it must be remembered the Mahomedans 
were the civilized, and the Christians the barbarians ; —we have reversed them. 
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geometrician to declare: the thing, I suppose, is possible—similar miracles 
were wrought in Syracuse and Rome, but the Pagan historian has one ad- 
vantage in his favour, a great deal more room to move about in than the 
Jew. All we moderns can say is, that we and time have changed all this - 
and London, which is about ten times larger than Jerusalem, is not to be 
cited, except by sceptics, as an objection. The Romans accused the Greeks 
of being sddicied to historic lying ; the Jews say something not much more 
complimentary of the Romans ; but what shall we say of the Jews? It must 
however be recollected that Josephus wrote to willing believers, and that 
Apellas* then swarmed not only at Rome, but in every other part, as they 
have since done, of the Roman empire, without reviews or magazines to in- 
struct them. 

The walls are in the true Turkish style, a pompous expenditure of mate- 
rial for no very obvious purpose. The sultan who built them, unfortunately 
for his eredit, lived a little after the invention of gunpowder. A few pieces 
of artillery would command Mount Moriah, or Mount Sion, from the emi- 
nencesr near, and place the inheritance of the Prophet in greater jeopardy 
than a hundred Godfreys de Bouillon at his gate. It is strong enough, how- 
ever, to blunt the spear of the Bedouin, and, for the present at least, there 
is no immediate prospect of an eleventh Crusade. 

The environs are bleak and barren, and have leng since ceased to flow 
with milk and honey, unless the wild honey of the rock, or the milk of the 
wild goat, be considered imperfect images of the Scripture eulogy. There 
are few palm trees and no cedars, though Idumza once bore the palm as her 
emblem, and the commentators will have the Torrent of Kedron, or the 
Dark Torrent, the Torrent of Cedars, and create gardens at will, to kee p up 
the reputation of their etymology.t Olives, however, abound, and the 
Mount of Olives still justifies, by its numerous plantations, the justice of her 
ancient appellation. 

The inhabitants are an olla podrida of all nations ; the Christian and Ma- 
homedan are the most numerous—the Jew is the servant of both. Religion 
flourishes, at least amongst the first, for there is much kind quarrelling 
and brotherly dissension for the good of each other's souls. 

The Jews, like the few olives left after a gleaning in the Scripture, hang up 
and down on the decayed branch ; they have seven synagogues, which might 
well fit into one church. This some consider typical of their being one day 
gathered together, though I should hope that such an apostle as Mr. Weulf 
is not destined to be the gatherer. As far as 1 could perceive, no great 
symptoms were observable at Jerusalem of the near approach of such a ca- 
tastrophe. The convert must understand to be convinced, and must read 
to understand. But there must be a great deal of reading and writing in- 
deed, before one will read like a good boy, ex mero motu, trom the impulse 
of mere pleasure. Mr. Woulff may relish the bitterness of Hebrew and 
Arabic roots well enough, but the tastes of these unsophisticated barbarians 
are a great deal more simple. 1 remember going up to a goodly library of 
Greek Testaments one day, at the Bazaar, with the hope of making a selec- 
tion for one of my friends. 1 admired the English bindings, and the neat 
gold letters, and for once blessed the British Foreign-Bible-distributing So- 
ciety, and thought that missionaries might be.of some use. Judge of my 
dismay, on opening the volumes, to find them literally disembowelled, and, 
instead of a fair milky page, and a stream of Greek type, after my own 








* Horace, Satirar. lib. i. v. 


+ St. John c. xviii. seems to have been the origin of this error. But compare 
this text with 2 Sam. xv. 23. 1 Kings ii. 37. where the original word is used, and 
its meaning quite obvious, The Talmudists as usual refine, and Lightfoot takes 
the trouble of explaining and reconciling them. Any one who will'travel a little 
farther down towards the Dead Sea, will see the propriety of the Hebrew appella- 
tion. {[t is there indeed the ** Dark Torrent,’ but by no means ‘‘ propter arborum 
multitudinem.” 
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heart, delicately meandering through tt, to behold, proh pudor! a quantity 
of yellow silky-looking Latikiah tobacco, collected in small lots for the sen- 
sual indulgences of the Faithful. The covers made the best tobacco pouches 
I had ever seen; and the renegade who was selling them to Christian and 
Infidel alike (for he had not heard of Mr. Butterworth), smiled in my face, 
and let me have the eruvia for a few parahs. . 
During my stay in El Cods, or the Holy City, for the name “ Jerusalem”’ 
is never heard at Jerusalem itself, | gave up to my companions the luxury of 
plunging into every natural cave they could meet at the expense of a cold 
and the risk of a fever, and finding too late they had expended a great deal 
of very good enthusiasm to no rational purpose. I took to excavation of 
another sort, and I must say I found in the character of the inhabitants, if 
not much to instruct, a great deal to amuse, and quite enough, for a week 
or two, to stimulate and reward a spirit of discovery. That man must be of 
a saturnine complexion indeed, who could not find something to get gay upon 
in every hour out of the four and twenty. If the morning were wet, and | 
remained in my convent, I generally had a visit from the Padre Guardiano, 
and expostulations, such as would rouse the stones of any Christian town to 
mutiny, on the unprincipled exactions of the Moslem—their own liberality to 
their masters—the glorious times of the Baldwins and Godfreys—and the 
exile which they endured for the love of Christendom, in one of the most 
comfortable convents in the East. I could not but sympathize in such mis- 
fortunes, and hoped that Spain, the moment she got rid of the Cortes, and 
established the Inquisition, would appreciate their sufferings and send them 
a remittance. Language was now restored to its common use, the art of 
concealing one’s thoughts, and I passed for a Benemerente, and the Padre 
and his companions for injured men. This does not prevent them from laugh- 
ing in the evening, as if they had spent the morning at Rome, dining com- 
fortably, and beginning their lamentations in the same strain the next day. 
When the rain cleared off, I generally strolled out to the Greek convent 
near: it is a haughty and fearful rival, and has a truly high-church detes- 
tation of its Latin neighbour. It would afford a real pleasure to a staunch 
admirer of polemical gymnastics of the reign of Cromwell, or of George IV. 
(there is not such difference between them as people think) to see with 
what fire and bottom they can go through a controversial set-to. They have 
the thorough-bred polemical bull-dog gripe; and you might as well think of 
shaking asunder two of the best breed in England, as a Greek and Latin, 
when once met in proper place and temper for a fight. Montaigne would 
have been delighted with them, and given some of his best pages to have 
fought two of the species as he did his two dogs, Luther and ealvin. across 
his knee. On entering the city, the pilgrim sees near the gate of Yaffa the 
Papas of this monastery, with a tender solicitude for stray sheep, watching 
and waiting at the door. His apostolic beard roughly combed, his sallow cheek 
betokening penance and prayer, and his deep basilisk eye counting already 
in hungry anticipation the hundreds that are about to swell the rank and 
file of orthodoxy, cannot be mistaken or resisted ; and the Franciscan near, 
has the mortification to see his rival, sole and certain possessor of the field, 
without the risk or fear of a single wound. ‘The building itself is an exten- 
sive rambling concern, somewhat, I should suppose, like what Sandys terms 
“the Alverges of the Knights,” pieced up from the contributions or plunder 
of successive pilgrims. In the centre is the great square or court for the 
reception of the Hadjis ; nothing can give a better idea of the noise, without 
the business, of a caravanserai. It was always crowded whenever | entered, 
camels with their red caparisons and jingling bells, Russians in their wintry 
fur caps, Levantines and Moriotes with their bare legs, were all contending 
who should most violate the tranquillity and decencies of the place. The 
Papas will conduct you over the whole building, if you let him, the moment 
he knows you are an Englijshman—you will give him probably as much as 
ten pilgrims, and you will want nothing for perfection in his eyes, but the 
chance and desire to be saved. He too will talk of the extortions of the 
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Turk, and lament that he is not placed, like his Ionian fellow-countrymen, 
under the protectorship of England. He does not know, probably, that some 
of his ecclesiastical brethren in Santa Maura were hanged for being of a 
different opinion, and having the insolence for a moment to hesitate be- 
tween the government of Ali Pasha and King Tom.* 

It was between these two belligerents, ypicriaverates as each profess 
themselves to be, that one of the most unchristianlike attempts at conver- 
sion occurred, the year before | arrived at Jerusalem. It seems, time out of 
mind, that is, before the Crusades, the Latins had a right to expend as much 
frankincense as they might think proper, in and about every holy place in 
the Holy Sepulchre. This was asserted every day in the year with great 
punctuality, and the Greeks for a time stopped their nostrils, but acquiesced. 

by degrees this acquiescence wore off—the aspiring piety of some new Ca- 
loyers attempted and achieved an innovation. The encroachments gradually 
increased, but as long as they were confined to the outposts were disregard- 
ed; nor was it till chapel after chapel had been invaded by the censers of 
the enemy, that the Latin videttes, posted in a small convent near the Se- 
ynulchre, thought it necessary to acquaint their superiors. A manifesto was 
instantly published, but with little effect ; nor was it till after a series of 
skirmishes that the Greeks at last consented to come to a parley, and an 
armistice was concluded in due form. Each orthodoxy was admitted to be 
in the right, and allowed to incense in turn, provided the smoke of one 
would so contrive as to keep clear of the smoke of the other. This might 
have been difficult in ordinary cases, but the Greek year lags behind the 
Latin, and in most instances their principal festivals are at a very peaceful 
distance from one another. But such a truce between two faiths so closely 
resembling, could not, as may be surmised, endure very long. It was whis- 
pered that the Greeks were engaged in a conspiracy to incense the Sepul- 
chre itself by surprise, and their next step would be to burn down the con- 
vent. The silence of the Latins looked equally ominous and Guy Fawkish. 
There was but one alternative, and that was to prevent them. The first of 
May is the Invention of the Cross, a great festival for an inhabitant of 
Jerusalem—the greatest for a monk of the Holy Sepulchre. ‘The Latins 
celebrated it with great eclat, and as may be imagined, paid their respects 
with a more than ordinary profusion of incense to the Chapel of St. Helen, 
where the saint or empress (it is difficult to reconcile the terms) is said to 
have witnessed or conducted the excavation. The very same day the Greeks 
had a similar visit to perform to the very same place, in honour of a saint of 
their own, and they took especial care to arrive (accidentally) at the very 
same hour that the Latins were engaged in the celebration of their own 
service. The hymn had scarcely terminated, and the Latins were quietly 
seated, relying, like the citizens of Copenhagen, on the faith of treaties, 
when in the distance was heard the nasal chorus of their adversaries, every 
instant becoming clearer. In a few moments, the Papas and their round 
caps, and in full fume the obnoxious censers, appeared descending slowly 
upon the chapel steps. The Latins, not unmindful that a Baldwin had sat 
on the throne of Constantinople, arose in mass ; censers clashed, coals flew 
forth in every direction, clouds of smoke envejoped the combatants, and in 
the confusion a volley of clubs, hitherto concealed under the ample drapery 
of the Greeks, converted the Latins into sudden flight. From this time 
forth no farther question seemed to exist on the superiority of the frankin- 
cense and doctrine of the Greeks. What all the words in the world could 
scarcely accomplish, was set at rest by the peremptory logic of a few blows. 
1f you cannot cut down the belief, cut down the belief and the believer both ; 
one is the shell of the other ; and it is the only way to convince people that 
you are in the right and they are in the wrong ; if you wish to convert, you 
must show that you are really in earnest about their salvation. If any farther 
doubt exists upon the matter, | appeal boldly to the Irish Bible-preachers 








* A nom de guerre of their tyrannic Governor, Sir Thomas Maitland. 
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and their bayonet arguments at Ballinasloe. What else could produce the se- 
cond Reformation ? 

A third class of Christians, whom I venerate as much as either of the pre- 
ceding, are the Armenians. They are the link between the Mahomedans and 
the Christians, Turkish Christians or Christian Turks ; a sort of Quaker or 
nondescript blending of the other two. The Armenians form the centre, 
the Turks and Christians the droite and gauche; by the mere vis inertio 
the difficult art of keeping quiet where they have burning skies and five or 
six churches militant around them, they contrive, in their own unnoticed 
way, to do a great deal. By weighty purses, excellent tobacco, and few 
words, they wield every thing, are courted by all parties, and now and then, 
when their assistance is requisite, are charitably assured that they may be 
saved. The Armenian, less affected by the compliment than by a good 
bond, bows, smiles, and thanks the Greek with a cup of coffee, and the La- 
tins with something less. 

I know no one more eloquent before a Pasha who has any understanding, 
than an Armenian. If they were transplanted into this country, they ~oae 
excel in carrying loans, railways, job gaols, joint stock companies, and such 
like improvements, without difficulty or suspicion. When an application to 
the authorities is in question, an Armenian is sure never to be in the wrong; 
an instance of the kind occurred during my stay at Jerusalem. 

A relic of the usurpations of former ages still existed at Bethlehgm ; the 
Latins retained the right of passage through a chapel of the Armenians 
to the Cavern of the Nativity. There were other entrances, certainly, both 
shorter and better, but with the laudable desire of transmitting their rights 
intact to their successors, as Lord Grey would term it, they preferred the 
longest and most inconvenient,—for it led over the legs of the heterodox Ar- 
menians. To avoid such distractions in future, the Armenians determined on 
shutting up the door. The Greeks would have done it riotously and rout- 
ously, vi et armis, and might have failed ; the Armenians knew their mas- 
ters better, and succeeded. An application was made to the Vizir or Pasha 
of Damascus ; the Latins smiled at the application, and produced the Keti 
Scheriffs of the Sultan; the Vizir smiled in his turn, at the Sultan, and 
said with great truth and simplicity, “ that he knew of no Sultan in Pales- 
tine but himself.” An Orange magistrate of Cavan could not have treated 
King or Viceroy in a more determined spirit of conditional allegiance. The 
Latins perceived they must come at once to the ultima ratio of Turkish 
pleading, and fifty purses were promised ; and, the Padre Guardiano added 
with a sigh, “ fifty purses were paid.” The Keti Scheriffs came out of the 
ordeal pure and perfect, and were admitted to have as much authority as 
his own Firmaums. But on my return to Bethlehem, I found the door 
walled up. The Armenians, in the interval, had pleaded against the im- 
mutable rescripts ; and it was found, on comparing their arguments with 
those of their antagonists, they had just double the number in their favour. 

Round these greater powers are grouped several minor or subsidiary 
ones, leaning, more or less, to the Greek or Armenian, such as Copts, Abys- 
sinians, Nestorians, &c. who rank in the class of our own Muggletonians, 
Ranters, Jumpers, &c. The Latin stands nearly alone, and counts no other 
auxiliary than the Maronite of Mount Lebanon. There is a fearful dis- 
parity, therefore, between the two churches at the time of Easter, and if 
the Greek were not under the wholesome correction of the Mahomedan, 
there is little doubt, in despite of French or Spanish Ambassadors residing 
at Constantinople, he would eat up the Latin church altogether ; inasmuch 
as forty men, even of the true faith, have little or no chance against eight 
thousand of the false. The greatest miracle, then, at Jerusalem is the very 
existence of this body ; and I know no one, after the Pope, for whom they 
should more foventié sing their “ Domine salvum fac,” than for the 
— Mahmoud IL., by the grace of God Defender of the Faith, and so 

orth, &c. 
With such elements before me, it may easily be imagined that I looked 
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forward with curiosity to their meeting in one great assembly, at the period 
of the approaching Easter. The town had already begun to fill. Stalls, 
hooths, bazaars, were seen in various directions ; but the centre of attraction 
was the great square or platform before the Holy Sepulchre. Here every 
species of pious ware was exhibited ; and beads from M ecca—mother-of-pear! 
images from Bethlehem—crosses of bitumen from the Dead Sea, wooed in 
succession the admiration and purses of the Faithful. Caravans came in 
daily from all parts of the East. Hadjis were seen in every sticet. The 
camels of Damascus, and the Bedouin horses with their riders bent for- 
ward on their necks in full gallop from the desert, and their yellow shawls 
and black abbas flowing and flaring behind them, and the wild asses of 
Hebron, and the white robe with its broad red border of the Bethlemite 
women, as fair and coquettish as if they were in reality, what they boast 
themselves to be, descendants of the chivalrous Crusaders,—and friars, and 
soldiers, and beggars—all these jostling together, without order or discretion, 
made up a sort of miscellaneous picture of every class and nation, a carnival 
scene, unequalled even in the realms of imagination. ‘To keep all this in 
order, the Pasha himself had charitably encamped with five thousand men 
outside the walls, and took that occasion to call in his taxes. The Turks, 
indeed, are excellent politicians, and love their idolatrous brethren 
much more than is suspected. Nothing would be more easy than to allow 
them to cut each other's throats ; now they prefer they should live and pay 
their taxes. 

The ceremonies of the Latin Easter have little novelty in them for an 
Italian traveller, except, indeed, some strange representations at which the 
Padre Guardiano shed tears, and six or seven sermons in various languages, 
terminating with one in Arabic, where Gehennah (Hell) figured with pecu- 
liar emphasis, The church, however, is always imposing, and lighted as it was 
on the eve of the Resurrection, produced a powerful effect on the most slug- 
yish imaginations. Few scenes are finer than its gloomy dome, seen duskily 
nbove you ; its heavy balustrades, its clustering chapels, and the gorgeous 


orientalism of its singular architecture. But the Greek Easter is the great: 


spectacle ; the central point of the entire pilgrimage : nothing can be more 
stirring than its movements: I doubt whether the priests of Baal themselves 
were gifted with a more turbulent spirit of prayer and devotion. 

The most important day of the week is Saturday ; on that day is perform- 
ed the celebrated annual miracle of the Holy Fire. The origin of this cere- 
mony is well known; the Greek sees no reason why he should not be quite 
as much favoured as the original possessors of the same country.* 

It was a fine morning, in the month of April, when we left our convent, 
en grande tenue, for the Holy Sepulchre. On reaching the principal en- 
trance, after a few minutes walk, we found the Turkish officer ee on his 
platform, and taking. as usual, his dues from the Pilgrims. No wonder he 
tinds heterodoxy an allowable thing, and would no doubt regret, as much 
as most others more zealous than himself, that the conversion of the Infidel 
should go on too rapidly. ‘The superstition he despises, but would be very 
sorry to lose the superstitious. We were accompanied by our janissaries, dra- 
comans, soldiers, servants, &c. and required them all. After much exertion in 
getting through the church, we at last arrived at the gallery of the Latins. 
In the dark passages along which we had to pass, there were scenes which 
defy the pencil of the most Dutch-like imagination. _ The crowd, stench, and 
conduct of the Pilgrims were intolerable: they had been shut in for three 
entire days, and the reader will easily imagine the pleasing results of such 
an act of piety. All sexes and ages were heaped together ; some were lying 





— ee 


* In the Scriptures, the Grecks quote for their authority various passages in the 
Pentateuch, Isaiah, Ezekiel, the Psalms, St. John, but particularly the fire of Ne- 
hemiah. Amongst the moderns, they might have a still more numerous list of 
testimonies, such as Gregory of Tours, lib. i.c. 5. Mirac., Venerable Bede, c. is 
de la Sanctes, William of Malmsbury, John Catacuzen, &c. &c. &c. 
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on the ground asleep, covered with their white capotes, others in vociferous 
conversation ; others in full and flagrant battle on the merits of a chaplet, or 
a disputed dogma ; others at their breakfast, (for Pilgrims eat,) vo not a 
few of the less devout satisfying, in open day, and in the very neighbour- 
hood of the sanctuary, the most disgusting calls of Nature. Provisions 
were bought and ma once more in the Temple; and it gave me, on the 
first aspect, much less the appearance of a church than of a debtor's prison. 
On looking down from the gallery, the scene was more than simply disagree- 
able. The whole circle of the building seemed paved with living heads, 
through which the central sacel/um, or chapel of the Sepulchre, rose up with a 
sort of grotesque magnificence ; around it was left a passage of about three 
feet, for the principal performers in these sacred orgies. Five or six parties 
started off in succession, and ran, or danced, or staggered, through their 
several exercises. ‘he great object of competition, the height of devotion, 
seemed to be the accomplishment of as many circuits in as short a given 
time as possible round the Sepulchre. On arriving before its entrance, 
each party suddenly stopped, by the orders of their Papas, and after the rapid 
recitation of a prayer in common, performed with all the ludicrous cries and 
gesticulations of the Neapolitans in their favourite game of Moro, again 
rushed forth with fresh energy over the pavement. A second party follow- 
ed the first, and a third the second, until the whole church seemed to join 
in the circular motion, and one might imagine he was hanging over one of 
the Bolges of the damned, in Dante. Al classes were now engaged, rich: 
and poor, old and young. Boys were seen carrying the old, and the old 
carrying boys upon their naked shoulders. These figures, in their elevated 
situation, seemed desirous to appear as the Coryphwzi of the spectacle. ‘They 
went through an antic parody of the most venerable of their ceremonies, and 
with smiles of ineffable delight and religious self-complacency took off 
their red calpacs, or skull bonnets, and used them sometimes as in the act 
of dispensing the holy water, sometimes as censers, &c. When fatigue 
obliged them to cede, at last, their place to others, they again formed inte 
phalanx, and proceeded four or five abreast, in a sharp trot, to the Greek 
church, which is in the immediate vicinity of the Holy a yay Here a 
new scene of uproar ensued: no calculation had been made for the return 
of their predecessors, and parties meeting parties, like contending streams, 
they clashed against each other, and gave a great deal of trouble and some 
amusement to their Turkish brethren. As the Invocation went on, for 
all this was meant to be a kind of prayer, their piety became more in- 
temperate and unruly: loud and hideous Kyrie Eleisons—yells reiterated 
and applauded, in various languages, by the populace, burst upon every 
side around us ; and as the astrum occasionally seized any of the bystanders 
when he least expected it, off he whirled before the fascination, and dashing 
down man, woman, and child in his passage, gave himself up without con- 
trol to the “ Deus, ecce Deus” of the moment. Nor was this supplication 
merely confined to himself ; every licence was indulged in to spread the infec- 
tion. They leaped on each other's backs, tore down each other’s dresses, and 
with their cheeks burning, and their eyes glaring with the frenzy, called out 
for the Fire, the Fire, to descend and save them! The pavement was soon 
covered with caps, and shreds of shirts and mantles ; but, like the votaries of 
Baal, they called in vain—the Fire had not yet descended. ‘They were now 
joined by a reinforcement of Copts, who were received with shouts, and soon 
followed by the drums and cymbals of the Abyssinians. Next appeared the 

; their naked breasts, and tanned and savage faces, and uncouth 
screams of devotion, added grievously to the enthusiasm. The tumult had 
now continued from eight o'clock in the morning till past two, and every 
moment had been augmenting in vehemence, when at last, when it seemed 
to have reached its climax, the Turkish governor, taking compassion on the 
multitude, suddenly entered with his suite, and took his seat by the side of 
the Kady, at the farther end of the Latin gallery. The moment his turban 
appeared above the balustrade, every one knew that Heaven had relented ; 
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joy beamed in every countenance ; the Kyrie Eleisons had been heard ; 
every heart prepared for the gracious vouchsafing of the miracle. The 
crowd and rush were now excessive; every one tended to the orifice on the 
right side of the Sepulchre, and the Turkish Topgis and Tchoushes, who 
had been vigorously employed the whole morning in teaching the Christians 
decorum, could scarcely open a passage with their long whips* for the per- 
son who had purchased the right — was an Armenian, as may be ex- 
pected) of having the first spark of the Holy Fire. ‘The Kady at last, at the 
suggestion of the governor, gave the signal with his rod, and the last im- 
ploring litany commenced. The Papas, preceded with lights and banners, 
and in their large loose silk ‘embroidered dalmatics, which brought one 
back to the Chrysostoms and Constantinople, made several circuits with 
their Archbishop round the Sepulchre. The Acolytes incensed them as 
they proceeded, and they were soon lost in a cloud of smoke. ‘The whmle 
was accompanied with the very worst of bad singing—a low, nasal, discord- 
ant hymn, without intonation or parts, and so weak and tremulous, that we 
could scarcely hear it so high, in the hurley-burley which everywhere 
roared around us. The preliminary ritual was now gone through, and the 
Archbishop having taken off his cope and mitre, and now and then glancing 
up at the Kady, broke the seals, and without any attendance entered the 
Chapel of the Sepulchre. This was the important moment of suspense, at 
least for the Pilgrims ; but those who know what church and state establish- 
ments generally are, might have already seen the miracle in the countenance 
of the Governor. In about a minute, or something less, the person who stood 
at the orifice alread y mentioned, drew forth a large torch or staff, with a grat- 
ed receptacle at the end, blazing with the clearest fire. The fire was com- 
municated* in a similar manner, but a few seconds later, from the entry of 
the Sepulchre, and in rear to the small attached chapel of the Copts. It is 
quite impossible to describe, with adequate effect, the scene which immedi- 
ately followed—there were eight thousand Pilgrims in the church—one uni- 
versal shout rose simultaneously from the whole congregation. “The Latins 
were the sheep—the Orientals the lambs—the opinion of Heaven had been 
signified—from a miracle there was no appeal.” This mode of cutting the 
controversy may be subject to cavil, but it is much shorter, and perhaps as 
certain as most others still in use. Whatever may be the case, the main 
point was gained—the rioters themselves were satisfied. Hands crossed in 
every direction—torches blazed in every hand—cries spread from mouth to 
mouth, and happy the man whose light was only four-and-iwentieth in de- 
scent from the original phosphorus. The Archbishop now left the Sepul- 
chre in the same undress in which he had entered, but had no sooner 
crossed the threshold, than he was taken up in triumph by four stout Papas, 
and carried horizontally, in this state, upon their shoulders, brandishing his 
torches as he went along, to the great satisfaction and comfort of his people, 
until he reached his own sanctuary. This part of the ceremony I particu- 
larly admired ; it gave me new ideas on the triumph of religion ; and I could 
not help looking round to the Governor, to see whether he also was of my 
opinion. Ie kept, however, his Mahomedan face, with great propriety, and 
reserved, probably, his congratulations at their mutual success for a private 
interview with the good Archbishop. By this time the Holy Fire had been 
gradually dispersed over the whole of the building, and had even got as far 
as the Armenian ladies, who sate opposite. They drew back their white 
veils for an instant, kissed the tapers, and put up a prayer for their own 
orthodoxy. The noise still continued—prayers were eared with shrieks— 
blessings with curses ; women crossed heckesteen and waved the torches 
over their naked bosoms; men were seen burning portions of their winding 
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* The Tarks perform, at present, a duty which was formerly exercised on very 
nearly the same spot, and otcasion by the Romans. Of gpodpor, speaking of the guards 
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sheet, that so they might die comfortably, and sleep peaceably after death, 
without any apprehension from the visit of the Vampire. The Turks, how- 
ever, began at last to think that the Infidels had got quite enough of the 
miracle for one year ; and listening to no expostulation, again resumed their 
whips, and beat out the lingering enthusiasts before them. A new scene of 
disorder ensued; screams and cries, supplications and resistance, were 
echoed from every side, and it was long before the Holy Sepulchre ceased 
to be one of the liveliest images of a place of strife and penalty, which eye 
or ear could present to the imagination. , 

Such is the Holy Fire, and such the Christians who are in the actual pos- 
session of the miracle.* What may be the conjectures of unbelievers upon 
the validity of such a sanction, I shall leave to the acumen of Doctor 
Southey ; but it is gratifying to find, that even at Jerusalem it does not 

without a question. When the frenzy had somewhat abated, and the 
ear had recovered from Coptish discordances, and the eye from Greek 
dresses, I stole up to a Latin near me, and cautiously entreated his judg- 
ment of the wonder. He was a venerable Venetian, with a profusion of 

y hair, and very little worldly experience, who admired all miracles, pro- 
vided they were not Greek, and would have no objection to a Holy Fire at 
Rome, or even at Jerusalem, provided the Guardiano of the Franciscan 
Convent were to be the Thaumaturgus. As it was, he shrugged up his 
shoulders and took snuff with a smile of commiseration at the weakness of 
these latter times, and the credulity of his benighted brethren. “ La povera 
gente! where a Papas was the teacher, how was it possible that the disciple 
should know better?” The Venetian, 1 perceived, had not read history, 
nor, if he had, would he have altered his judgment.+ ; 

The Turk liked the madness, as he called it, well enough, and thought, 
for the glory of the Prophet, it might be encouraged. It brought in 1 know 
not how many purses to Saali Pasha, and I presume, according to the usual 
calculation, more than double the quantity to his agents. How could Eas- 
ter go on without a Holy Fire, and what would the Turks do without an 
Easter? There is no ccuntry where it does not turn to some advantage to 
perform the mediator between man and Heaven. The Greeks make no in- 
quiries into its origin, or if they did, what cotld they extract from a Mous- 
selim or an Archbishop ?—They are wise enough to be as contented with the 
miracle, as if it came direct from Constantinople. It is sufficient that it 

ives them the pas in the ways of orthodoxy over the Latins, and that Jacob 
or the second time triumphs over Esau. 

I returned home in a more serious temper than I had expected. Are 
these believers in a Holy Fire at all more absurd than the dancing and 
howling dervishes of Constantinople, the nurses of St. Januarius at Naples, 
or the invokers of the Shiloh, and of such a vessel as Joanna Southeote, in 
England? The lunatics are different, but the lunacy the same. Heu nos 
homunculi! and is there so little difference, after all, between a Bedouin and 
an Englishman ? 
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* From the authorities in a former note, and the additional ones of the Crusade 
ians, Fulcherius Carnotensis, c. 24, the author of the Gesta Dei per 
Francos, &c. it appears the Greeks were the original proprietors ; the Latins usurp- 
es, Who obtained the power for a moment, and made very little scruple about its 
employment. On the expulsion of the Latin kings of Jerusalem, the Greeks re- 
sumed their privilege, and have worked the miracle with unabated glory ever since. 
t Quaresmius has a dialogue with the Greek Patriarch, which, if true, does much 
r to the unblushing frankness of the latter. ** Semel ego in Dominico Sepul- 
chro vocavi ad prandium Grecorum Patriarcham et interrogavi ipsum quare sic 
impie agunt et persuadent populis id quod heresim, impietatem et idololatriam 
Spit? Respondit mihi quod aliter vivere non possunt. Vestri enim inquit Latini 
(like the compliment) ob devotionem Sepulchri, aliorumque sacrorum locorum 
t; nostri vero Greci veniuatut habeant tgnem.”” Lib.ii, c. cxiii. What did the 
come for in the time of Godfrey and Baldwin? Yet Quaresmius had read 

» unlike my Venetian. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF A STUDENT AT LAW. 


‘* Do I atand there ? I never had a brotl er, 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature 
Of here and every where.” Twelfih Night, 


Ow the 29th of January, 1791, (I have reason to remember the 
day,) a series of the most singular and mysterious events commenced, 
which have driven me trom my home and country, have blasted my 
character and my hopes, and have compelled me to abjure an honour. 
able name, which in my person has been degraded and disgraced. 

On the morning of the above day, as | was crossing the terrace of 
the Inner Temple, (where I had resided for three years, and had nearly 
kept my terms, ) I met one of my fellow students, who was always 
more distinguished for his industry and erudition than for the fashivun- 
able appearance of his dress. ‘*So you would not see me in the 
Park yesterday,” said he ; ‘ well, well, | dare say you will know me 
when next we meet, for | have actually a new coat in progress at my 
tailors.” “ Not see you!” [ replied: “it must have been from the 
windows of my chambers that I saw you, if L saw you at all, for, 
upon my faith, I never stirred out yesterday, except to hear Rennel! 
preach,” ‘Come, come,” said my friend, “the apology 1s worse 
than the offence. If you were not in the Park, / was not—good morn- 
ing.” As might be expected, I paid little attention to this incident, 
knowing that my poor friend had in some degree injured his eye-sight 
by close application, and concluding that he had mistaken some other 
person for myself, Before the end of the week I had almost forgotten 
the affair, when it was recalled to my mind in rather a singular man- 
ner. Owing to indisposition, | had neglected to dine in Hall on the 
last of the four days for keeping the preceding Michaelmas Term, 
and I therefore was prevented, as | imagined, trom being called in 
time for the Spring Circuit. Having kept Hilary Term, I applied to 
the Butler, who takes the names of all who dine in the Hall, in order 
to ascertain whether my attendances had been regular. “ I am very 
sorry not to have kept Michaelmas Term,” said 1, observing bim 
produce the parchment of that Term. “| believe, Sir,” said he, 
‘vou did keep it;” and upon examining his record, | certainly ap- 
peared to have dined in Hall on the Jast of the four days, when, in 
fact, I was sick at some distance from town. Honestly enough, | 
pointed out the error to the man, but he persisted most earnestly in 
asserting that I had actually made my appearance, in corroboration 
of which he showed me his account-book, from which it seemed 

that I had on that day paid some dues which I owed to the 5o- 
ciety,—a payment of which I had no recollection. The matter was too 
much in my favour to controvert it any farther, and, though perplex- 
ed, I submitted, Having settled this affair, I went to dinner, and 
seated myself next to a volatile friend of mine, whose love of plea- 
sure led him into continual difficulties, but the excellence of whose 
heart would have redeemed greater errors. I had no sooner taken 
iny seat, than, with his usual gaiety, my neighbour turned to me. 
—So you thought, my dear Domino, that I did not know you when 

ou came into the room the night before last?” “Domino! room! 
| replied : “TI was in no other room than ‘'s and my own on 
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that night, and you were in neither.” “Ohno! I s\ippose you were 
not at Lady B 's masquerade?” “ Indeed [ do suppose so; I am 
not a person to go without an invitation even with a mask on my 
face.” “* Well, the mask you now wear would almost deceive me, had 
| not the most unquestionable evidence against you.” ‘“ Let me hear 
it.” “ Why, you know, at the close of the evening, when you wanted 
to perplex me, you whispered—” (here my friend mentioned a matter 
of the most private nature, which he had confided to me). “ Well, 
are you convinced that you were there?” ‘I can only say again, I 
was not there; believe me or not, as you please.” My friend's coun- 
tenance changed. ‘ Once more,—have you any object in deceiving 
me?” ‘** None whatever.” ‘ Then,” said he, “this must be looked 
into; you have betrayed my confidence. Whoever spoke to me 
must have heard the circumstance from you. I shall hold you ac- 
countable :”—and he rose and quitted the table. From that hour our 
intimacy, which had given so much pleasure to both, entirely ceased. 

Disturbed and vexed, I returned to my chambers, but my usual 
occupations seemed to have lost their zest. I resolved, therefore, to 
spend the evening in ———— Square, where beautiful eyes and a warm 
heart and a white hand were always ready to give me welcome. ‘That 
gentle and graceful presence would make me forget every thing but 
itself. I found Louisa at home, and as [ took my chair at the tea- 
table, 1 was rallied by her and her friends upon my jaded looks. 
“You seem to have lost all your spirits since morning,” said Louisa. 
“LT cannot say,” I replied, “that even my morning spirits were very 
light; they were weighed down rather too heavily with folios for 
that.” “Nay,” said she, ‘when I saw you, you might never have 
beheld a folio, for you were laughing unmercifully loud with some 
of your gay Temple friends.” ‘What! have you been to the 
gardens to-day?’ ‘‘ No; I saw you in Pall Mall, as I passed in the 
carriage.” I started—‘ You are mistaken: I have not been in Pall 
Mall to-day.” ‘ Well,” said she, slightly blushing, “I suppose it 
must be a mistake; but I certainly thought it was you.” ‘This con- 
versation increased my perplexity, and 1 began to imagine that some 
one had endeavoured to assume my dress and appearance, but the 
total want of all object in such a scheme seemed to render it most 
improbable. 

For some days nothing of this kind occurred, till at an evening 
party I observed that some persons, with whom I had a slight acquaint- 
ance, seemed studiously to avoid me. Uneasy at this circumstance, 
F called the next day upon the gentleman at whose house we had met, 
and after mentioning to him the coolness which had struck me, en- 
treated him to tell me whether he could explain it. He told me that 
as I had spoken openly to him, he would deal candidly with me. 
That one of the party I alluded to had mentioned to him a fact 
which certainly told very much against me, and which, if true, might 
insome degree justify the change of manner. It was said that a few 
evenings before, when the party of whose conduct I complained had 
been at the Theatre, I had entered the next box, evidently much 
excited by wine, and had conducted myself in a most annoying man- 
ner. I immediately protested my innocence, apparently to the satis. 
faction of my friend, and offered to prove that I was not at the Thea. 
tre on the night in question. 1 requested that this might be commu. 
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nicated to the partics concerned, which my friend kindly promised 
should be done. 

I was now fully persuaded that some mystery existed, which jt 
nearly concerned my honour and reputation to unravel, however difi- 
cult the task might be; and such was the complete possession which 
the subject took of my mind, that for some days even my passion for 
Louisa seemed forgotten. Nothing, however, occurred for some time 
again to irritate my mind, and I was once more becoming tranquil, 
when the persecution seemed commenced atresh. On one of those 
beautiful days which sometimes occur in February, I had walked to 
the Serpentine in order to see the skaiters. I had just arrived at the 
river, when a person with whom I was acquainted, taking my hand, 
said, ** | congratulate you on your escape.” ‘* Escape !” I answered, 
*T have been in no danger.” ‘ Nay,” said he, ‘‘I have just been 
told that a person, whom I certainly imagined to be you, had been 
precipitated through the ice, and could not be recovered.” I attempt- 
ed to laugh at the supposed mistake, but turned my steps homeward 
with all my vague and perplexing doubts again renewed. 

During a sleepless and feverish night, I came to the resolution that 
I would devote my mind incessantly to my professional pursuits, and 
thus endeavour to drive away the mysterious apprehensions which 
tormented me. I had suffered no real inconvenience by the unac- 
countable circumstances which had occurred, and [ had nothing to 
fear from the continuance of them but their effect upon my mind, 
which it should now be my part to obviate by strict and incessant 
mental occupation. 1 therefore sketched out an extensive plan of 
study, and in the morning rose with recovered spirits. I resolved, in 
the first instance, to make myself thoroughly acquainted with the 
elder writers of the law ; and accordingly, after breakfast, I sate down 
to the earnest perusal of Bracton. ‘Though the task was difficult, | 
took delight in it, and I closed the book, shortly before my dinner- 
hour, with feelings to which, since the first occurrence of my misfor- 
tunes, | had been a stranger. I was just preparing to walk to the 
Park, when my servant announced Mr. B » This gentleman had 
long been my father’s most valued friend, and, despite of many eccen- 
tricities, had acquired the love and esteem of all who knew him. 
Like another Howard, it was his favourite occupation to visit the sick 
and the imprisoned : nor did he hesitate to carry his benevolence fartlier, 
and to seck even the scenes of folly and profligacy, in the hope of 
saving those who were yet unconfirmed in the paths of vice. 1 wel- 
comed him with real joy, but I could not avoid observing a shade of 
sadness mingled with displeasure upon his countenance. After a litile 
general conversation,—‘* You will pardon me,” said he, mildly, % if I 
aldress the son of my dearest friend in the language of reprehension. 
‘** You cannot say any thing,” said I, ‘ which can call for pardon; but 
why do you speak of reprehension?” He looked calmly and steadily 
in my face for several moments, and then sighed deeply—** "Tis mar- 
vellous, surely, that those open, candid looks should cover so deceitful 
a heart!” I was struck silent with surprise, and he continued— 
“Those features which last night I beheld distorted with every vi0- 
lent passion, are now calm; but is the heart at rest ” ~~ T know not 
what you hint at,” was all that I could faintly articulate. ‘* Do you 
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mean then to deny that you were present at that scene of villainy— 
that [ did not with these eyes behold you at the gaming-table, de- 
spoiling the young and credulous victims, and yourself in return the 
dupe of more skilful scoundrels.” This fresh persecution seemed to 
rouse me to madness, and I denied the imputation with an intem- 
perance altogether foreign to my nature. “It is a base and subtle 
conspiracy to ruin me,” I exclaimed, ** and you are a party to it.” 
“T see,” interrupted my venerable visitor, ‘* that you are not in a 
fit frame of mind, and I shall leave you; but you cannot persuade 
me that I did not see you yesternight.” ** You could not see me,” I 
cried, ‘I passed the evening in Square.” “Have you not 
sold the Elms?” 1 was surprised at this question, for I had just sold 
a little estate so called—* Why do you ask?” I inquired. ‘* ‘To con- 
vince you that I was present last night. I heard you boast that your 





-Jast stake was the produce of that sale.” For God's sake leave 


me!” I cried; ‘‘my mind is bewildered, and my reason seems to 
totter on its throne!” = Ile left me with a countenance full of sorrow 
and compassion. 

For several days | immured myself wholly in my chamber, afraid 
to stir out, lest I should be involved in new dilliculties. At length I 
ventured abroad, but observed, with the utmost distress and conster- 
nation, a visible alteration in the manner of many of my friends. 
I hastened to — Square, secure, at all events, of there finding 
sympathy and tenderness. As I approached the house, | saw at the 
windows of the drawing-room the figure of Louisa, apparently 
absorbed in thought: I knocked at the door—‘Is Miss at 
home?” “No, Sir!” said the servant. I did not wait to put another 
question ; my spirits were in a state of the highest excitement, and 
rudely pushing open the door, I ran up stairs. L stayed to make no 
preface—* Did you order me to be denied, Louisa?” “1 did, Mr. 

”* «Mr. —-! good God! and are you too leagued ayainst 
me?” * You have already insulted me once!” she exclaimed, rising 
and trembling so violently, that lL expected to sce her every moment 
sink to the ground. ‘* You have already insulted me once, and the 
insult shall not be repeated.” ‘ For the love of justice and mercy,” I 
ened, “if your love tor me be dead, explain this dreadful mystery. 
What have I done—-what insult has been offered to you—of whom do 
you’ speak? There is, believe me, some horrible and fatal mistake.” 
“It was, indeed,” she replied, ‘‘a fatal mistake; I took you for a 
man of virtuous and honourable feelings—Great Heaven! how have 
I been deceived. Nothing but my own senses should have convinced 
me, and I can yet scarcely credit them. We now part for ever’’—-and 
here she softened into tears—‘ and I now give you back the pledge 
which I had promised myself should lie with me in the grave.” She 
slowly drew from her bosom a plain gold ring, which 1 had hung 











round her neck on that remembered evening when, in the twilight of 


ber father’s woods, I first told her [ loved her. ‘* Take it—God bless 
you stiil!”—It was the last time I ever saw her. 

In vain, by message and by letter, did I entreat to be allowed an 
interview, that I might, at least, know the crime of which I had been 
guilty. Louisa maintained the most impenetrable silence. My desire 
to fathom the dark mystery which hung over me, now became almos 
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ungovernable; and my whole time was passed in the wildest and 
most vague conjectures, as to the origin of the strange events which 
had disturbed my happiness. With the view of diverting my melan- 
choly, | had gone one evening to the pit of the Opera, where I had 
scarcely seated myseli, when I saw Louisa in Lady B ’s box. She 
was very pale, and appeared to have suffered from illness. A]l my pre- 
vious feelings were light compared with the agony of this moment, 
when I beheld Acr the victim, as it seemed, of that inexplicable 
destiny by which I was myself pursued. This sentiment, however, 
acute as it was, vanished instantly, on my happening to turn my eyes 
to the opposite side of the house. 1 there saw—I could not be mis- 
taken—I there saw, plain as the sun in the mid heavens, a figure 
which bore every resemblance to my own. It was standing unaccom- 
panied, in one of the boxes, intently gazing upon that in which Louisa 
sate. I took but one glance: a thousand emotions were swelling in 
my bosom—iysterious awe, intense curiosity, fiery hatred, seemed 
all contending for superiority—a film came over my eyes—a sickness, 
like that of death, overpowered ine—and yet the sentiment that this 
was the crisis of my fate, rose superior to every other: I hastened to 
the box-—the door was open—the inmate had escaped. I hurried into 
the open air; I examined every figure and every face I met—I re- 
turned into the house, and renewed my search and my inquiries—the 
strange and mysterious object of them had disappeared. 

From this period my perseeutions were multiplied: I cannot recount 
the various ways in which I was annoyed and distressed. Some of 
the incidents were of such a nature, that could any thing but anxiety and 
horror have been excited by them, they would have appeared ludicrous, 
In particular, | remember that a tailor in Clifford-street, Bond- 
street, with whose very name I was unacquainted, sent to my chambers 
a suit of clothes, made ina style of fashion absolutely preposterous. 
Imagining that my own tailor might have sent them, I tried them on, and 
found that they fitted me with the most exact precision! The man in 
Clifford-street insisted that [ had called upon him a few days before, 
and giving him my address, had directed the clothes to be sent to my 
chambers. I found a more serious annoyance in a number of bills 
sent in to me by various tradesmen, for articles which I had never 
ordered ; and on my refusal to pay, I was threatened with legal process. 
One night, after a violent dispute with a jeweller, who insisted that I 
had purchased a number of valuable trinkets at his shop, I retired to 
bed, and whether it was owing to the scene which had taken place in 
the course of the day, or to some strong green tea which I had drunk 
shortly before I went to rest, I know not, but I was terrified with a 
dream, (for dream it seemed to be,) which ever afterwards added 
strength to the strange impression which these wonderful circum- 
stances had made upon my mind. I dreamed that as I lay in my own 
bed, a figure approached me, which, upon my attentively regarding it, 
seemed to bear my own features ; that it advanced close to my pillow, 
and, bending down towards my face, breathed upon me. The icy 
coldness of the breath awakened me, and I started up with horror. 
All was silent as the grave, but in a few minutes afterwards I heard 
steps descending the stairs—a sound which restored my confidence, as 
I imagined it might be one of the persons who occupied the chambers 
above me. 
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Soon after this vision, an event oceurred which may be said to have 
formed the last link in the mysterious chain which bound me. In 
returning one morning from Westminster, as I was passing through 
one of those small courts between Essex-street and Norfolk+-street, 
(for of late I had sought the most retired ways,) | observed that two 
persons, of rather mean appearance, seemed to be dogging my. foot- 
steps. Uneasy at this circumstance, I hastened directly on to my 
chambers. I had, however, scarcely seated myself, when my servant 
informed me that two men wished to speak to me. On being ad- 
mitted, they told me that they were officers of the police, and that they 
had a warrant to arrest me on a charge of felony. Surprise at the 
moment prevented my speaking ; but as soon as I recovered myself, 
I offered to accompany them to the magistrate. He was sitting, and the 
witnesses being in attendance, my examination took place imme- 
diately. A young man, of gentleman-like address, swore, that on the 
preceding evening he had been induced by one of his friends to visit 
one of the gambling-houses in the Haymarket—that he there saw 
me both playing and betting very rashly—that I appeared to be 
losing—that at length I quitted the room, and that soon afterwards 
his friend and himself followed. Now came the accusation. He 
swore that just as he was leaving the door he felt some person draw- 
ing his purse from his pocket—that he immediately pursued the man, 
and at the corner of Jermyn-street seized me. ‘That at first I sub- 
mitted, and he dragged me to one of the lamps, and there most dis- 
tinctly saw my countenance, when at that moment, by some piece of 
adroitness, which he could not explain, I slipped from his grasp, and 
instantly disappeared. His friend corroborated the story. The 
magistrate, after cautioning me, and expressing his regret at seeing a 
person of my appearance before him, asked me whether I wished to 
say any thing in my defence. I answered that I was the victim of 
some secret and devilish conspiracy, and that I could prove that I was 
at my chambers on the night in question. ‘ I hope you may be able 
to do so,” said the magistrate, * but in the mean time it is my duty to 
commit you ;” and I was conducted to gaol in a hackney coach. I 
immediately summoned one or two of my friends, and after laying 
open to them the circumstances in which I had been placed, we con- 
certed the best means of defence. My laundress could swear that L 
was in chambers the whole of the evening when the robbery was 
committed ; and though this was the only direct evidence in my favour, 
_ yet I assembled at least a dozen persons, men of repute and station, as 
Witnesses to my character. ‘The trial excited prodigious interest, but 
what was that interest to the agony with which I regarded the issue ! 
Should I be convicted, my mysterious enemies would enjoy, in triumph, 
my disgrace and degradation, and might probably proceed by the same 
diabolical contrivances to attempt even my life. ‘The day came, and I 
was arraigned among a herd of common felons; but the consciousness 
of my innocence, and the hope of establishing it, supported my beart. 
No sooner had I heard the witnesses for the prosecution, than 
that hope died within me. A number of persons deposed, that 
on the night in question, they had seen me in the gambling-house ; 
but they were men of indifferent character, and not personally ac- 
quainted with me. At last, with astonishment and horror I saw my 
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venerable friend, Mr. B——, put into the box, and heard him swear 
in positive terms, that he was present in the room, and saw me at 
lay. My defence availed nothing. The wretched old woman, whom 
produced, as the Court and Jury believed, to establish my defence by 
perjury, was immediately discredited, and the Jury returned a verdict 
of guilty. I was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. My feel- 
ings | will not attempt to describe. 

During my confinement I made the most energetic attempts to 
reconcile myself to my fatal destiny. I formed a plan for my future 
life, complete in every particular. My character being destroyed, 
and most of my friends alienated, I determined to convert my pro- 
perty into money, and to seek a refuge in the United States. At 
length the term of my imprisonment approached its close, and on the 
30th of September, 1791, I was liberated—my flesh creeps as 1 name 
the day. 

I waited in the prison till it was dusk. Finding that I had the key of 
my chambers upon my person, | resolved, in the first instance, to visit 
once again the scene of my former tranquil studies. Before I reached 
the Temple, the gates had been closed, and the gate-keeper, as | 
entered, eyed me with an unpleasant curiosity. 1 reached my cham- 
bers. ‘There was still light sufficient to enable me to select some 
papers which I particularly wished to secure. I entered the chambers 
and walked into my sitting-room, but suddenly stopped on seeing a 
figure reclining on the sofa. My library-table was before him, 
covered with law books. At first | imagined that my laundress had 
permitted some stranger to occupy my rooms, during my incarceration. 
As I entered the chamber, the figure rose, and with feelings of inde- 
scribable horror I perceived the semblance of mysel 

** and my flesh’s hair upstood, 

"Twas mine own similitude. 

—lI cannot relate what followed, for my senses deserted me. On re- 
covering, my mysterious visitor had departed without leaving the slight- 
est clue by which I might fathom the impenetrable secret of my perse- 
cutions. I have sometimes imagined that they arose from one of those 
wonderful natural resemblances which in some instances appear to be 
well authenticated; but, natural, or supernatural, they changed the 
current of my life. Unable to endure the disgrace of being pointed at 
as a convicted felon, I converted my property into money, and, under 
another name, | now live respected in a foreign land. R. H. 








VICISSITUDES IN THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR.—NO. Iv.* 


NotTWITHSTANDING many petty annoyances, originating in the eonsequen- 
tial ignorance of Manager Strut, and the overbearing disposition of his fa- 
mily, I yet contrived to lead a merry care-defying course of life ; still guided 
and cheered along the rugged path by the false but fascinating lamp—the ig- 
nis fatuus, which had lured me from ‘my home. Of necessity, parts of consi- 
derable importance occasionally fell to my lot ; and as my vanity whispered 
that merit had some share in procuring me the distinction, I ruse in my own 
estimation so considerably, that phrenologists might doubtless have dis- 
covered a wondrous increase in the size of that bump which betokens self- 
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esteem. From the audiences I always met with toleration, and often with 
although.I am now fully convinced that I deserved neither one nor 
the other. In private I made many friends, and in public I found no ene- 
mies. 

Thus floating on, carelessly and resistlessly, with the stream, I continued 
a member of Manager Strut’s corps dramatique for about eight months, 
without experiencing any vicissitude worthy of notice. During that time, I 
traversed with the company a considerable tract of country, and exhibited 
my claims to Thespian honours in many towns and villages. My journeys 
were sometimes performed on foot, and sometimes on the outside of a st 
coach, hired for the purpose of conveying the performers, and such of the 
inanimate theatrical stock as could be conveniently stowed upon it. The 
former mode was respectable enough, but of the latter I can scarcely think 
without laughing, so ludicrous was the appearance of the motley load heaped 
upon the coach on such occasions. The inside was of course appropriated to 
the ladies of the company, and their children, who, together with an infinite 
variety of bandboxes and bundles, left no room for any thing —but improve- 
ment. Comfort was of course out of the question, nationlaile in the dog- 
days, and therefore we who had the outside were  sorbenecree although our 
situation was by no means enviable. As there was always a great quantity 
of luggage to be carried with us, we were obliged to sit how and where we 
could, without any regard to our personal convenience ; and hence the most 
droll effect was frequently produced. 1 myself have sat on the top of the 
vehicle in the midst of a practicable cloud, made for the use of demons, fai- 
ries, and genii, with the thunder lying silently at my feet, while my next 
neighbour carried on his lap the hail, rain, and snow. A tremendous Ana- 
conda, which had often made the audience scream with terror, lay innocently 
coiled up beside us, reposing, as it were, beneath the shade of Maria Darling- 
ton’s willow. ‘The mossy bank, on which the gentle Jessica and the young 
Lorenzo had often sat; the throne of many kings ; a gondola; a miniature 
windmill, and the performers’ boxes, occupied the rest of the roof ; and those 
who sat in front and rear, each carried some stage appurtenance in his hand, 
in order to enjoy a seat. Behind the coach was slung a hamper of tin sconces, 
which, from the shaking, made a disagreeable jingle ; and immediately above 
it was placed, imperfectly wrapped in a ragged baize, Mother Goose’s favou- 
rite bird. Of such materials was our coach-load generally com d, and 
therefore the moment we entered a village or town, the people flocked around 
us, to gaze upon the player-folk. 

These journeys, which were by no means agreeable in any view, kept me 
in constant poverty, and my outward man began to wax shabby. I had abs- 
tained from trying my fortune in the way of a benefit, because the chances 
were against the success of such a speculation ; but necessity made me bold, 
and at length I ventured. We were performing in the town of Stourbridge, 
in Worcestershire, about the middle of autumn, and had from thence to 
make a journey of about eighty miles, to Brecon, in South Wales. ‘The sea- 
son being nearly at an end, and my purse absolutely empty, I resolved to be- 
come a candidate for the smiles of the blind goddess, and at my request a 
night was allotted to me as a benefit. The terms were, that the manager 
should receive the first five pounds of the proceeds, and divide with me the 
remainder; I binding myself to make good the five pounds, should the re- 
ceipts fall short of it. I selected most attractive pieces; puffed them well 
in the bills; and used every exertion to propitiate dame Fortune, but in 
vain. The night appointed for my benefit was one of incessant rain, and the 
amount of the house was only thirty shillings! Instead of benefit, I had a loss 
of three pounds ten shillings, which I was bound to pay the manager, besides 
the expenses of printing the puffing bills. I was now in a most afflicting situa- 
tion. I had no money, but was, on the contrary, indebted to the manager, 
in whom I had little reason to expect an obliging creditor. 1 was, however, 
mistaken, for I had a friend in the manager's bosom who pleaded my cause 
effectually—that friend was self-interest. My services were required at 
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Brecon ; and besides, were | left behind, all chance of the three pounds ten 
shillings would be lost. Manager Strut therefore advanced me a pound, to 
enable me to make the journey of eighty miles. 

Thiis generously and amply provided, 1 despatched my luggage by a wag. 

n, and commenced my journey on foot; carrying in one hand a stick, and 
in the other a bundle, consisting of a pair of shoes, a change of linen, and a 
few etceteras. Having some days to spare, 1 took the task leisurely, and 
did not walk more than twenty miles a day, resting each night at some hum. 
ble inn. On the evening of the third wy reached a small village called 
Hay, on the borders of Herefordshire and Wales, and, having looked care- 
fully about for a cheap inn, I entered one which seemed likely to suit my fi- 
nances. In the room which served at once for hall and kitchen, 1 found the 
landlord cooking some mutton chops, which sent forth a flavour most provok- 
ing toa hungry man, and I could not avoid saying I should like to partake. 
Upon this, a gentleman who sat by the fire reading, said that the chops were 
ordered by him, and that he would be most happy in my company at supper. 
This invitation I readily accepted, and the chops being ready, we sate down 
without farther ceremony, for which indeed we were both too hungry, and 
made a most comfortable supper. The stranger was between thirty and forty 
years of age, of genteel appearance and prepossessing manners ; and I had 
not long conversed with him when J {elt assured that he was an accomplished 
and universal scholar. He seemed familiarly acquainted with the ancient 
and modern languages, with all branches of science, and all departments of 
literature. He talked of his travels in ail parts of the known world, and 
seemed acquainted with the state secrets of every court. I therefore set him 
down as a great man, and hugged myself as it were with satisfaction, at hav- 
ing made such an acquaintance. I began to build castles, but was not allowed 
to carry them to any height, for the strange man soon made a disclosure that 
dissipated at once foundation and superstructure. In the middle of conver-— 
sation, as if a sudden thought had struck him, he drew from his pocket a few 
sheets of paper, and, after a polite apology, commenced writing. I did not 
doubt that the subject was some matter of national importance, and I looked 
upon the stranger with increased respect. When he had written for some 
time, he laid down his pen, and, after a moment’s seeming consideration, he 
said, that having feanted the highest opinion of me, he would confide to me 
the subject of his letter. Highly flattered, I listened with eager attention, 
expecting to hear some important state secret; for I no longer doubted that 
he was at least one of the Under-Secretaries of State, travelling incog. for 
some national purpose. 1, however, speedily found that in this, as in other 
cases, I but reckoned without my host. The stranger told me that his name 
was C ; that his father was a Quaker, of considerable wealth, residing 
at Haverford-West, and that he had many rich relations in Ireland, of which 
country he was himself a native. Here he again flattered “¢ vanity, by 
congratulating himself upon being my fellow-countryman ; and having thus 
warmed my heart towards him, he proceeded with his story, which was to the 
following purport :—That having a handsome sieieans tee: his father, he 
had been making a tour of the Continent, but on reaching Rome lately, he 
had found his pecuniary supplies suddenly and unexpectedly cut off ; that he 
had written to his father, but had received no answer, pi being thus left 
destitute of money in a strange country, he had no choice, but to return 
to England. In doing so, however, he had found great difficulty, owing to 
the state of his purse, and, instead of travelling as usual in comfortable style, 
he was forved to take his passage in a small trading-vessel, bound for Lon- 
don. On his arrival at that city he was unable to pay for his prscege, and 
was obliged to leave his luggage in pledge with the captain. ith a very 





small sum of money, he had set out from London to walk to Haverford- 
West, and had so far proceeded on his journey when he fell in with me. He 
had lived, he s»id, with the utmost economy on the road, but his money was 
now reduced to three orryy © which would be barely adequate to the ex- 

e had therefore conceived the idea of applying 


penses of the present night : 
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to the ee. bee of the parish in which we then were, stating his cireum- 
stances, and requesting a loan of two or three pounds, to be repaid on, his 
reaching home. Having thus explained matters, he handed me, for my pe- 
rusal, the letter which he had just written, and which was one of the most 
elegant I had ever read. I never felt my poverty more sensibly than at that 
moment. I would have given the world to be able to relieve him from his 
difficulties, but, alas! what could I do? Qut of the pound with which I had 
started, but eight shillings remained, and with that | had to pay for my sup- 
per, a night’s lodging, my breakfast next morning, and many expenses, whieh 
must necessarily arise on my entering a strange town. I could but offer my 
advice, which was that he should persevere in the plan he had adopted, and 
heartily wish him success. I told him who I was, whither I was going, and the 
exact state of my purse; assuring him that small though my means were, he 
should share them with me, if necessary. Upon this, he declared that he had 
not the most distant idea of trespassing on my kindness, as he had little doubt 
that his application to the clergyman would be successful. He then thanked 
me for the interest I had taken in his affairs, and, it being late, we separated 
for the night. Next morning, after breakfast, I left him to present his letter, 
and resumed my journey. I had but sixteen or seventeen miles to walk from 
Hay to Brecon, and therefore I did not hurry myself, but, about half-way, stop- 
d to refresh at asmall public-house. While there, 1 was overtaken by C—— 

e was in the deepest affliction, and told me that the clergyman being from 
home, his only hope Nad been blighted, and he had no prospect but that of starv- 
ing at the road side. He seemed in a frenzy of despair, and my heart bled for 
him. 1 could not bear the idea of suffering a fellow-creature to perish while ] 
could procure at any sacrifice the means of saving him, and I resolved not to 
abandon him. I said all that I could to soothe his feelings, and prevailed 
upon him to accompany me to Brecon. 1 brought him to the Bear, the inn 
which I had been informed was frequented by the actors when in that town, 
and made him dine with me. I met there some of my brother performers, 
who, having more money, had made the journey more rapidly than myself. 
To them and to the landlord I stated the unfortunate circumstances of my 
fellow-traveller, and at my suggestion a subscription was set on foot for his 
relief. By these means he was speedily put in possession of ten shillings, 
and I undertook to be responsible for his expenses while he remained in the 
house. Next day he made application for relief to the resident clergy of 
the town, but without success. This second failure seemed to have driven 
him to actual madness, for when I saw him in the evening he was pacing the 
parlour of the inn furiously, uttering the wildest exclamations, railing 
against Providence, and tearing his hair like a maniac. I tried to console 
him, but only drew forth piercing lamentations, mingled with awful de- 
nunciations upon the heads of those who would have his death to an- 
swer for. There were several persons in the room, and a second effort 
was made to relieve him by subscription; yet the sum raised was but 
trifling for the journey he had to undertake. Overcome by his dis- 
tress, I gave him my remaining half-crown, and left myself without a 
pwr in the world. He took it with many expressions of reluctance, for 
e knew it was my last ; and he solemnly promised that on reaching home 
he would send me what I had lent him, together with the amount of his ex- 
penses at the inn. Next morning he left Brecon at an early hour, and | saw 
no more ofhim. Soon, however, I ascertained to my infinite mortification, 
that this man, for whom I had plunged myself into debt, and left myself 
nnyless, was but an accomplished villain—an impostor who lived by prey- 
ing upon the goodnature of the inexperienced! It happened that at the 
moment when his letter applying for relief was handed to one of the clergy- 
men at Brecon, there was in the room a gentleman from Monmouth, who 
had that day arrived on a visit. The letter was shown to him, and he at 
once tore the mask from the impostor, by stating that the same person had 
been recently levying contributions in Monmouth, and had addressed to him 
a letter precisely the same as that now produced. He had been detected in 
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Monmouth, and was — to make a hasty retreat. This intelligence 
soon spread to the other clergymen in Brecon, and of course all the appli- 
cations were unsuccessful. ‘The fellow took his departure in good time, for 
he had not been gone many hours when inquiry was set on foot with the 
view of putting a stop to his tricks. One of the clergymen called upon the 
landlord of the Bear, and was by him told the share I had in the matter, 
This led to inquiries respecting me, and drew upon me the notice of the 
leading persons in the town, the consequence of which I afterwards found 
exceedingly beneficial ; for my conduct was viewed in the proper light, and 
it was resolved that I should be no loser by my generosity. Of this friendly 
feeling I, however, remained in ignorance for nearly three months; when, 
the season being almost at an end, the performers benefits were about to 
beyin. 

My situation was daily becoming more uncomfortable with Manager Strut 
and his family—my necessities were increasing, for my apparel was fast de- 
caying—the present was wretched, and the future but aoeey: when one 
evening I went to have my hair adorned with two pennyworth of curling, to 
improve my < sge oe for some part I had that night to play. While per- 
forming his office, the barber, as was his custom, opened his budget of news, 
and told me that he understood I was to have an excellent benefit. I said 
that he would oblige me by making his words true, but that I had no inten- 
tion of tempting Fortune to play me another sad trick in addition to the 
many for whieh I already stood indebted to her. He replied that he spoke 
from good authority ; for that his wife had been to visit the ladies’-maid of a 
certain great family, and had heard from her that all the fashionables of the 
neighbourhood intended visiting the theatre on the occasion of my benefit. 
‘This information | treated as mere gossip, until some few days afterwards 
I heard it repeated in various quarters, with the addition that a certain 
gentleman of the first rank and influence in that part of the country in- 
tended to bespeak and patronize the performances. Upon this hint I made 
application to the gentleman alluded to, and to my great joy received an 
immediate answer conveying a ready compliance with my wishes. A night 
was appointed, and the performances chosen were, “‘ She Stoops to Conquer” 
and “ The Irish ‘Tutor.”” The bill of fare was certainly good in its way ; 
but the great attraction on which I relied was the name of my patron, which 
I found to be truly magnetic. He did not, however, limit his kindness to 
merely giving me the use of his name, for he called upon all his acquain- 
tance who were within a ride, and wrote to those who were at a distance, 
requesting their interest for what he goodnaturedly called his benefit. 
From this it will doubtless be supposed that the box plan was speedily 
filled; but no such thing occurred, because the Brecon theatre could not 
boast of either box plan or boxes. The house was of very small dimensions, 
capable of containing only about thirty pounds, and the audience part con- 
sisted only of pit and gallery. The gallery was allotted to the lower orders, 
and the pit to the gentry and tradespeople, between which parties it was by 
tacit consent divided, so that neither should be confounded with the other, 
the former always occupying the left-hand side and the latter the right. 
But, although | cannot say that “the boxes were fully and fashionably at- 
tended” on this occasion, yet I can truly affirm that the pit presented a 
brilliant galaxy of rank, fashion and beauty, the very élite of the town and 
surrounding country being seated there at the rising of the curtain. I will 
not detain the reader by expatiating upon my delight, the good spirits by 
which I was enabled to throw more than usual animation into my perform- 
ance, or upon the applause which a partial audience showered upon me. 
Great indeed were the laurels gathered by me on this occasion, but more 
important were the pecuniary benefits which accompanied them, for my 
share of the proceeds, above all expenses, amounted to eleven pounds ten 
shillings, in addition to which T received as much in presents as swelled my 
profits to sixteen pounds,—* a great sum in those days.” 

I had long been tired of Manager Strut’s company, and an offer of a situ- 
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ation being about this time made me by the manager of a company at Hali- 
fax in Yorkshire, I did not hesitate in accepting it. The rofits of my 
benefit removed all impediments, and, having paid my debt to the manager, | 
was s00n on my road to Halifax. ‘The journey was owe and expensive, and 
as I was obliged, by the shortness of the time allowed me, to travel by coach, 
when I reached Halifax my purse was again in its usual state of emptiness. 
But I was about to break new ground, and perhaps to enter at length uport 
the right road to fame and fortune. Hope, therefore, again cheered me, 
but alas! as usual, only to deceive. It was my fate to find thorns in every 
ath by which I attempted to reach the object of my ambition. 1 had not, 
indeed, as formerly, to complain of any annoyance from my manager, but in 
my new associates I found a source of evil as intolerable as it was new to me. 
They were, with one or two exceptions, gross in their manners and conversa- 
tion, rude and offensive in their demeanour, and dissolute in their habits. 
As I would not join in their conversation or amusements, they made it their 
business to annoy me by all possible means, having recourse to expedients 
too disgusting to be mentioned ; and so ingenious were their contrivances, 
so incessant their endeavoirs to effect this object, that during three weeks 
I was kept in perfect misery, and at length found it impossible to remain 
amongst them. Their conduct thoroughly sickened me of the way of life 
which [ had so long obstinately pursued, and by subduing my enthusiasm 
rendered me accessible to reason and capable of rational reflection. On re- 
viewing the past, I saw that my career had been marked only by misery and 
disappointment, and 1 became convinced at last that to pursue the same 
course farther would be madness. 1 found that after following the phantom 
of my imagination for upwards of two years, I was still as far as ever from 
overtaking it, and that the only result of the attempt was disgrace and po- 
verty. IL resolved therefore to relinquish it at once and for ever. I ac- 
cordingly sent in my resignation just as the company were about to leave the 
town for a distant part of the country ; and to prevent the possibility of my 
again having recourse to the stage, I disposed of every article of my thea- 
trical wardrobe. By the sale of these things I made a trifle, which was 
soon swallowed up in discharge of some small debts I contracted during the 
reckless misery of the last three weeks, and I was row left alone in a strange 
town without a shilling. I had too far disgraced myself to think of return- 
ing home, and the only course left open to me was to seek some employment 
in Halifax. 1 applied to every solicitor in the town, offering my services as a 
clerk, and to every schoolmaster, begging to be employed as an assistant, but 
in vain; I had been on the stage, and no one would employ me. The 
horrors of my situation may be more easily imagined than described. 1 be- 
came careless of life, and indeed I should have famished but for the kindness 
of a worthy inkeeper, who had on the departure of the company offered me 
a temporary asylum in his house. While in this despairing state of mind, I 
met with a party of soldiers recruiting for a regiment then in the West In- 
dies, and was on the point of enlisting, when my kind landlord happened to 
pass by the end of the street in which I stood. He suspected what [ was 
about, and hastened to prevent me from fulfilling my purpose. He pre- 
vailed upon me to accompany him home, and promised to use his exertions 
in my behalf. He did so, and I shortly afterwards obtained a respectable 
situation about twenty miles from the town.* I have ever since been able to 





* To prove that the publication of ‘* The Vicissitudes of an Actor” has been use- 
ful, we have received the following communication from a youth rescued from 
Stage-stricken miseries. 


6* To the Editor. 


‘* Sin—There is scarcely any ambition so dangerous to a young man as that of 
becoming an actor, and | myself was very near becoming a sad example of the truth 
of my assertion. 

‘* | was, at the age of sixteen, sent by my father to Boulogne to finish my edu- 
cation, at which place I unfortunately formed an acquaintance with some English 
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earn a livelihood, but am condemned to merited obscurity, from which | 
fear | can never emerge. 

Thus have I given a brief outline of the scenes through which it has been 
my lot to pass. My example may perhaps deter others from the commission 
of folly like mine; and if so, I shall be more than repaid for the trouble the 
narrative has cost me. 
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gentlemen, who were endeavouring to establish a company of amateurs. | (having 
already a taste for theatricals) was easily persuaded to join them, and I made my 
first appearance upon any stage in the character of Shylock, in the Merchant of 
Venice. I was received with unanimous applause throughout, aud was highly com. 
plimented in a critique upou my performance, in one of the French journals, | felt 
highly flattered, and conceived that my abilities were undoubtedly first-rate. 1 per. 
formed several other characters with decided snccess, and became quite a favourite 
with the frequenters of the theatre. My father, having received information of iny 
performances, and becoming fearful lest the consequences might prove fatal to 
me, instantly recalled me from France, and, immediately upon my arrival in Eng- 
land, articled me to himself. I, however, could not forget my success at iou- 
logne, and I secretly determined to embrace the theatrical profession. 1 therefore 
applied to Mr. Sims, the Maecenas of dramzetic aspirants, and requested that he 
would, as soon as possible, obtain an engagement for me. After having danced 
daily attendance at the Harp for about two months, | received the welcome infor- 
mation that there was at length a vacancy in a sharing company, about fitty miles 
distant from London. J| remunerated Mr. Sims with two pounds for his kindness, 
(which sum, by the by, it was some time before I could realise by my engagement.) 
How brilliant were the visions that my imagination had formed!—but, alas! they 
were merely visions. I calculated that my share of the profits would amount to 
at least five pounds per night, and that my fame would soon be spread throughout 
England. I started from my father’s house in excellent spirits, and with six 
pounds in my pocket. I took my seat upon the stage, and arrived at the place of 
my destination by about four o'clock in the afternoon. My first care was to in- 
quire for the theatre, when, to my great surprise, the first six persons 1 put the 
question to, had never heard of such a place. At length I was directed to a barn, 
the appearance of which, | must say, considerably damped my spirits. I was vesy 
politely received by the company, which consisted of the manager, his wife, four 
gentlemen, and alady, who, together with myself, made a total amount of eight. 
The play for the evening was ‘ The School for Scandal ;’ and I was to perform the 
part of Joseph Surface, and also that of Bombastes Furioso in the after-piece. | 
expressed my surprise how they would contrive to act the comedy with so small a 
number of performers ; but they informed me, that by dint of doubling, &c. &c. 
they managed it easily, and that they had been performing ‘ The Battle of Water- 
loo,’ for several nights, with five gentlemen and two ladies. The wardrobe of the 
theatre not comprehending light-comedy dresses, I acted the part of Joseph Sur- 
face ‘ accoutred as I was ;” namely, in a blue surtout, striped trowsers, Wellington 
boots, &c. My dress, however, totally eclipsed that of my brother performers. 
My spirits had already received a damp, but, on my coming upon the stage, they 
fell at least ten degrees. There was no applause; the audience was provokiogly 
apathetic, and truly select, for it consisted of eleven people. It was not very difli- 
cult for me to ‘count my gains,’ for those might be calculated at a glance. Be- 
tween the pieces, one of the performers came to me and politely requested the loan 
of my hat for a few minutes, as he was about to go on for a song, and he assured 
me that mine was the only bat in the campany worthy of appearing before the au- 
dience. 1 must do this gentleman the justice to observe that he returned me my 
chapeau. My share of the protits of the evening amounted to two shillings. I re- 
mained with the company, playing three nights per week, and receiving from two 
to five shillings each night of performance, until my stock of cash had nearly 
dwindled away. At length, it appearing very improbable that the hopes | had for- 
merly entertained would be realized, | left the company, and arrived at my father’s 
house with two-pence sterling in my pocket, I was received with kindness, and I 
am happy to say, that my engagement has totally extinguished every spark of dra- 
matic fire which before glowed within me, and | trust that this may act as an ex- 
tinguisher to those dramatic aspirants who may chance to read it. A. B.” 
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THE SHYNESS OF SCHOLARS. i 

‘ } 

N ** And of his port as meek as is a maid.” ' 
‘il : : 
Le Scuorars lead a contemplative and retired life, both which ecircum- | ; 


stances must be supposed to contribute to the effect in question, A 
life of study is also conversant with high and ideal models, which gives 


ig an ambitious turn to the mind ; and pride is nearly akin to delicacy of 
x feeling. 

a. That a life of privacy and obscurity should render its votaries bashful 
lt and awkward, or unfit them for the routine of society, from the want 
T both of a habit of going into company and from ignorance of its 
“ usages, 18 obvious toremark. No one can be expected to do that well 
to or without a certain degree of hesitation and restraint, which he is not 
7. accustomed to do except on particular occasions, and at rare intervals. 
a You might as rationally set a scholar or a clown on a tight-rope and 
' expect them to dance gracefully and with every appearance of ease, as 
od introduce either into the gay, laughing circle, and suppose that he will 
r acquit himself handsomely and come off with applause in the retailing 
es of anecdote or the interchange of repartee. “If you have not seen the 
% Court, your manners must be naught; and if your manners are naught, 
mt you must be damned,” according to ‘Touchstone’s reasoning. —The 
to other cause lies rather deeper, and is so far better worth considering, 
ut perhaps. A student, then, that is, a man who condemns himself to 
nf toil for a length of time and through a number of volumes in order to 
cs arrive at a conclusion, naturally loses that smartness and ease which 
he distinguish the gay and thoughtless rattler. There is a certain elas- 
ny ticity of movement and hey-day of the animal spirits seldom to be met 
id with but in those who have never cared for any thing beyond the 
"y moment, or looked lower than the surface. The scholar having to 
he encounter doubts and difficulties on all hands, and indeed to apply by 
I way of preference to those subjects which are most beset with mystery, 


becomes hesitating, sceptical, irresolute, absent, dull. All the pro- 
cesses of his mind are slow, cautious, circuitous, instead of being 


i prompt, heedless, straightforward. Finding the intricacies of the path 
r- increase upon him in every direction, this can hardly be supposed to ' 
a add to the lightness of his step, the confidence of his brow as he ad- 
in vances, He does not skim the surface, but dives under it like the 
ly mole to make his way darkling, by imperceptible degrees, and throw- 
h- ing up heaps of dirt and rubbish over his head to track his progress. 
ie - He is therefore startled at any sudden light, puzzled by any casual 
od question, taken unawares and at a disadvantage in every critical ! 
u emergency. He must have time given him to collect his thoughts, to 
ny consider objections, to make farther inquiries, and come to no conclu- 
re sion at last. This is very different from the dashing, off-hand manner 
“* of the mere man of business or fashion ; and he whois repeatedly found 
+ in situations to which he is unequal (particularly if he is of a reflecting 
rs and candid temper) will be apt to look foolish, and to lose both his 
i countenance and his confidence in himself—at least as to the opinion 
“f others entertain of him, and the figure he is likely on any occasion to 


make in the eyes of the world. The course of his studies has not 
made him wise, but has taught him the uncertainty of wisdom; and 
Dec.—VOL. XX. NO. LXXXIV. 2.N 
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has supplied him with excellent reasons for suspending his judgment, 
when another would throw the casting-weight of his own presumption 
or interest into the scale. 

The inquirer after truth learns to take nothing for granted ; least of 
all, to make an assumption of his own superior merits. He would 
have nothing proceed without proper proofs and an exact scrutiny ; and 
would neither be imposed upon himself, nor impose upon others by 
shallow and hasty appearances. It takes years of patient toil and de- 
voted enthusiasm to master any art or science; and after all, the suc- 
cess is doubtful. He infers that other triumphs must be prepared | in 
like manner at an humble distance: he cannot bring himself to imagine 
that any object worth seizing on or deserving of regard, can be carried 
by a coup de mam. So far trom being proud or puffed up by them, he 
would be ashamed and degraded in his own opinion by any advantages 
that were to be obtained by such cheap and vulgar means as putting a 
good face on the matter, as strutting and vapouring about his 
own pretensions. He would not place himself on a level with bullies 
or coxcombs; nor believe that those whose favour he covets, can be 
the dupes of either. Whatever is excellent in his fanciful creed is 
hard of attainment ; and he would (perhaps absurdly enough) have the 
means in all cases answerable to the end. He knows that there are 
difficulties in all his favourite pursuits to puzzle the will, to tire the 
patience, to unbrace the strongest nerves, and make the stoutest cou- 
rage quail; and he would fain think that if there is any object more 
worthy than another to call forth the earnest solicitude, the hopes and 
fears of a wise man, and to make his heart yearn within him at the 
most distant prospect of success, this precious prize in the grand lot- 
tery of life is not to be had for the asking for, or from the mere easy 
indifference or overbearing effrontery with which you put in your 
claim. He is aware that it will be long enough before any one paints 
a fine picture by walking up and down and admiring himself in the 
glass; or writes a fine poem by being delighted with the sound of his 
own voice; or solves a single problem in philosophy by swaggering 
and haughty airs. He conceives that it is the same with the way of 
the world—woos the fair as he woos the Muse; in conversation 
never puts in a word till he has something better to say than any one 
else in the room; in business never strikes while the iron is hot, and 
flings away all his advantages by endeavouring to prove to his own 
and the satisfaction of others, that he is clearly entitled to them. It 
never once enters into his head (till it is too late) that impudence is the 
current coin in the affairs of life; that he who doubts his own merit, 
never has credit given him by others rs; that Fortune does not stay to 
have her overtures canvassed ; that he who neglects opportunity, can 
seldom command it a second time ; that the world judge by appear- 
ances, not by realities ; and that they sympathise more readily with 
those who are prompt to do themselves justice, and to show off their 
various qualifications or enforce their pretensions to the utmost, than 
with those who wait for others to award their claims, and carry their 
fastidious refinement into helplessness and imbecility. Thus “ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread ;” and modest merit finds to its 
cost, that the bold hand and dauntless brow succeed where timidity 
and bashfulness are pushed aside; that the gay, laughing eye 1s pre- 
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ferred to dejection and gloom, health and animal spirits to the shat- 
tered, sickly frame and trembling nerves ; and that to succeed in life, 
a man should carry about with him the outward and incontrovertible 
signs of success, and of his satisfaction with himself and his prospects, 
instead of plaguing every body near him with fantastical scruples and 
his ridiculous anxiety to realise an unattainable standard of perfection. 
From holding back himself, the speculative enthusiast ts thrust back by 
others: his pretensions are insulted and trampled on; and the repeated 
and pointed repulses he meets with, make him still more unwilling to 
encounter, and more unable to contend with those that await him in the 
prosecution of his career. He therefore retires from the contest alto- 
gether, or remains in the back-ground, a passive but uncasy spectator 
of a scene, in which he finds from experience, that contidence, alert- 
ness, and superficial acquirements are of more avail than all the refine- 
ment and delicacy in the world. Action, in truth, is reterable chiefly to 
quickness and strength of resolution, rather than to depth of reasoning 
or scrupulous nicety : again, it is to be presumed that those who show 
a proper reliance on themselves, will not betray the trust we place in 
them through pusillanimity or want of spirit: in what relates to the 
opinion of others, which is often formed hastily and on slight acquaint- 
ance, much must be allowed to what strikes the senses, to what excites 
the imagination ; and in all popular and worldly schemes, popular and 
worldly means must be resorted to, instead of depending wholly on the 
hidden and intrinsic merits of the case. 

“In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man, 

As modest stillness, and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tyger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favovr'd rage : 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head, 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o’erwhelm it, 

As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean.” 

This advice (sensible as it is) is abhorrent to the nature of a man 
who is accustomed to place all his hopes of victory in reasoning and 
reflection only. ‘The noisy, rude, gratuitous success of those who have 
taken so much less pains to deserve it, disgusts and disheartens him— 
he loses his self-possession and self-esteem, has no standard left by 
which to measure himself or others, and as he cannot be brought to 
admire them, persuades himself at last that the blame rests with him- 
self; and instead of bespeaking a fashionable dress, learning to bow, or 
taking a few lessons in boxing or fencing to brace his nerves and raise 
his spirits, aggravates all his former faults by way of repairing them, 
grows more jealous of the propriety of every word and look, lowers 
his voice into a whisper, gives his style the last polish, reconsiders his 
arguments, refines his sentiments till they evaporate in a sigh, and thus 
satisfies himself that he can hardly fail, that men judge impartially in 


the end, that the public will sooner or later do him justice, Fortune 


smile, and the Fair no longer be averse! Od malore! He is just 
where he was, or ten times worse off than ever. 
2N2 
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There is another circumstance that tends not a little to perplex the 
judgment, and add to the difficulties of the retired student, when 
he comes out into the world. He is like one dropped from the clouds, 
lle has hitherto conversed chiefly with historic personages and abstract 
propositions, and has no just notion of actual men and things. He 
does not well know how to reconcile the sweeping conclusions he has 
been taught to indulge in to the cautious and pliant maxims of the world, 
nor how to compare himself, an inhabitant of Utopia, with sublunary 
mortals. He has been habituated all his life to look up to a few great 
names handed down by virtue or science as the “ Gods of his idola- 
try,’ as the fixed stars in the firmament of reputation, and to have 
some respect for himself and other learned men as votaries at the 
shrine and as appreciating the merits of their idol; but all the rest of 
the world, who are neither the objects of this sort of homage, nor con- 
cerned as a sort of priesthood in collecting and paying it, he looks upon 
as actually nobody, or as worms crawling upon the face of the earth 
without intellectual value or pretensions. He is, therefore, a little 
surprised and shocked to find, when he deigns to mingle with his fel- 
lows, those every-day mortals, on ordinary terms, that they are of a 
height nearly equal to himself, that they have words, ideas, feelings in 
common with the best, and are not the mere cyphers he had been led to 
consider them. From having under-rated, he comes to over-rate 
them. Having dreamt of no such thing, he is more struck with what 
he finds than perhaps it deserves ; magnifies the least glimpse of sense 
or humour into sterling wit or wisdom; is startled by any objection 
from so unexpected a quarter; thinks his own advantages of no avail, 
because they are ‘not the only ones, and shrinks from an encounter with 
weapons he has not been used to, and from a struggle by which he 
feels himself degraded. The Knight of La Mancha when soundly 
beaten by the packstaves of the Yanguesian carriers, laid all the blame 
on his having condescended to fight with plebeians. The pride of 
learning comes in to aid the awkwardness and bashfulness of the in- 
experienced novice, converting his want of success into the shame and 
mortification of defeat in what he habitually considers as a contest with 
inferiors. Indeed, those will always be found to submit with the 
worst grace to any check or reverse of this kind in common conversa- 
tion or reasoning, who have been taught to set the most exclusive and 
disproportioned value on letters: and the most enlightened and ac- 
complished scholars will be less likely to be humbled or put to the 
blush by the display of common sense or native talent, than the 
more ignorant, self-sufficient, and pedantic among the learned ; for 
that ignorance, self-sufficiency, and pedantry, are sometimes to be 
reckoned among the attributes of learning, cannot be disputed. These 
qualities are not very reconcilable with modest merit; but they are 
quite consistent with a great deal of blundering, confusion, and want 
of tact in the commerce of the world. The genuine scholar retires 
from an unequal conflict into silence and obscurity: the pedant swells 
into self-importance, and renders himself conspicuous by pompous 
arrogance and absurdity! 

It ishard upon those who have ever taken pains or done any thing 
tordistinguish themselves, that they are seldom the trumpeters of their 
own achievements; and I believe it may be laid down as a rule, that 
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we pecblisiy sory as much homage from others as we exact from them by 
our own declarations, looks, and manner. But no one who has per- 
formed any thing great looks big upon it: those who have any thing 
to boast of are generally silent on that head, and altogether shy of the 
subject. With Coriolanus, they “will not have their nothings mon- 
ster'd.” From familiarity, his own acquirements do not appear so 
extraordinary to the individual as to others; and there is a natural 
want of sympathy in this respect. No one who is really capable of 
great things is proud or vain of his success ; for he thinks more of 
what he had hoped or has failed to do, than of what he has done. A 
habit of extreme exertion, or of anxious suspense, is not one of buoy- 
ant, over-weening self-complacency : those who have all their lives 
tasked their taculties to the utmost, may be supposed to have quite 
enough to do without having much disposition left to anticipate their 
success with confidence, or to glory in it afterwards. The labours of 
the mind, like the drudgery of the body, depress and take away the 
usual alacrity of the spirits. Nor can such persons be lifted up with 
the event ; for the impression of the consequences to result from any 
arduous undertaking must be light and vain, compared with the toil 
and anxiety accompanying it. It is only those who have done nothing, 
who fancy they can do every thing; or who have leisure and inclina- 

tion to admire themselves. To sit before a glass and smile delighted 

at Our own image, is merely a tax on our egotism and self-conceit; and 

these are resources not easily exhausted in some persons; or if they 

are, the deficiency is supplied by flatterers wlio surround the vain, like 

a natural atmosphere. Fools who take all their opinions at second- 

hand cannot resist the coxcomb’s delight in himself; or it might be 

said that folly is the natural mirror of vanity. The greatest heroes, it 

has often been observed, do not show it in their faces ; nor do philoso- 

phers affect to be thought wise. Little minds triumph on small occa- 

sions, Or over puny competitors: the loftiest wish for higher opportu- 

nities of signalising themselves, or compare themselves with those 

models that leave them no room for flippant exultation. Either great 

things are accomplished with labour and pains, which stamp their im- 

pression onthe general character and tone of feeling ; or if this should 
not be the case (as sometimes happens), and they are the effect of 
genius and a happiness of nature, then they cost too little to be much 

thought of, and we rather wonder at others for admiring them, than at 

ourselves for having performed them. “ Vix ea nostra voco "—is the 

motto of spontaneous talent; and in neither case is conceit the exube- 

rant growth of great original power or of great attainments. 

In one particular, the uneducated man carries it hollow against the 
man of thought and refinement: the first can shoot in the /ong bow, 
which the last cannot for the life of him. He who has spent the best 
part of his time and wasted his best powers in endeavouring to answer 
the question—‘‘ What is truth ?”—scorns a lie, and every thing making 
the smallest approach to one. His mind by habit has become tenacious 
of, devoted to the truth. The grossness and vulgarity of falsehood 
shock the delicacy of his perceptions, as much as it would shock the 
finest artist to be obliged to daub in a sign-post, or scrawl a carica- 
ture. He cannot make up his mind to derive any benefit from so 
pitiful and disgusting a source. Tell me that a man is a metaphysi- 
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cian, and at the same time that he is given to shallow and sordid 
boasting, and I will not believe you. After striving to raise himself 
to an equality with truth and nature by patient investigation and re- 
fined distinctions (which few can make)—whether he succeed or fail, 
he cangot stoop to acquire a spurious reputation, or to advance 
himself or lessen others by paltry artifice and idle rhodomontade, 
which are in every one’s power who has never known the value or 
undergone the labour of discovering a single truth.—Gross_per- 
sonal and local interests bear the principal sway with the ignorant 
or mere man of the world, who considers not what things are in 
themselves, but what they are to him: the man of science attaches 
a higher importance to, because he finds a more constant pleasure 
in the contemplation and pursuit of general and abstracted truths. 
Philosophy also teaches self-knowledge; and self-knowledge strikes 
equally at the root of any inordinate opinion of ourselves, or wish to 
impress others with idle admiration. Mathematicians have been re- 
marked for persons of strict probity and a conscientious and somewhat 
literal turn of mind.* But are poets and romance-writers equally 
scrupulous and severe judges of themselves, and martyrs to right prin- 
ciple? I cannot acquit them of the charge of vanity, and a wish to 
aggrandise themselves in the eyes of the world, at the expense of a 
little false complaisance (what wonder when the world are so prone to 
admire, and they are so spoiled by indulgence in self-pleasing fan- 
cies ?)—but in general they are too much taken up with their ideal 
creations, which have also a truth and keeping of their own, to mis- 
represent or exaggerate matters of fact, or to trouble their heads 
about them. ‘The poet’s waking thoughts are dreams: the liar has 
all his wits and senses about him, and thinks only of astonishing his 
hearers by some wortliless assertion, a mixture of impudence and 
cunning. But what shal} we say of the clergy and the priests of all 
countries? Are they not men of learning? And are they not, with 
few exceptions, noted for imposture and time-serving, much more than 
for a love of truth and candour? They are good subjects, it is true; 
bound to keep the peace, and hired to maintain certain opinions, not 
to inquire into them. So this is an exception to the rule, such as 
nught be expected. I speak of the natural tendencies of things, and 
not of the false bias that may be given to them by their forced combi- 
nation with other principles. 

The worst effect of this depression of spirits, or of “the scholar’s 
melancholy,” here spoken of, is when it leads a man, from a distrust of 
himself, to seek for low company, or to forget it by matching below 
himself. Gray is te be pitied, whose extreme diflidence or fastidious- 
ness was such as to prevent his associating with his fellow-collegians, 
or mingling with the herd, till at length, like the owl shutting himself 
up from society and daylight, he was hunted and hooted at like the 
owl whenever he chanced to appear, and was even assailed and dis- 
turbed in the haunts in which “he held his solitary reign.” He was 
driven from college to college, and subjected to a persecution the 
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* Lhave heard it said that carpenters, who do every thing by the square and 
line, are bonest men, and | am willing to suppose it. Shakspeare, in the ‘* Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,’ makes Snug the Jojner the moral man of the piece. 
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more harassing to a person of his indolent and retired habits. But he 
only shrunk the more within himself in consequence—read over his 
favourite authors—corresponded with his distant friends—was terrified 
out of his wits at the bare idea of having his portrait prefixed to his 
works; and probably died from nervous agitation at the publicity into 
which his name had been forced by his learning, taste, and genius. 
This monastic seclusion and reserve is, however, better than a career 
such as Porson’s; who from not liking the restraints, or not possessing 
the exterior recommendations of good society, addicted himself to the 
lowest indulgences, spent his days and nights in cider-cellars and pot- 
houses, cared not with whom or where he was, so that he had some- 
body to talk to and something to drink “ from humble porter to im- 
perial tokay” (a liquid, according to his own pun), and fell a martyr, 
in all likelihood, to what in the first instance was pure mauvaise honte. 
Nothing could overcome this propensity to low society and sotting, but 
the having something to do, which required his whole attention and fa- 
culties; and then he shut himself up for weeks together in his cham- 
bers, or at the University, to collate old manuscripts, or edite a Greek 
tragedy, or expose a grave pedant, without seeing a single boon-com- 
panion, or touching a glass of wine. I saw bim once at the London 
Institution with a large patch of coarse brown paper on his nose, the 
skirts of his rusty black coat hung with cobwebs, and talking in a tone 
of suavity approaching to condescension to one of the Managers. It 
is a pity that men should so lose themselves from a certain awkward- 
ness and rusticity at the outset. But did not Sheridan make the same 
melancholy ending, and run the same fatal career, though in a higher 
and more brilliant circle? He did ; and though not from exactly the 
same cause (for no one could accuse Sheridan’s purple nose and flash- 
ing eye of a bashfulness—“ modest as morning when she coldly eyes 
the youthful Phoebus !”)—yet it was perhaps from one nearly allied to 
it, namely, the want of that noble independence and confidence in 
its own resources which should distinguish genius, and the dangerous 
ambition to get sponsors and vouchers for it in persons of rank 
and fashion, The affectation of the society of lords is as mean and 
low-minded as the love of that of coblers and tapsters. It is that 
coblers and tapsters may admire, that we wish to be seen in the com- 
pany of their betters. ‘The tone of literary patronage is better than it 
was a hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago. What dramatic author 
would think now of getting a lady of quality to take a box at the first 
night of a play to prevent its being damned by the pit? Do we not 
read the account of Parson Adams taking his ale in Squire Booby’s 
kitchen with mingled incredulity and shame? At present literature 
has, to a considerable degree, found its level, and is hardly in danger, 
“deprived of its natural patrons and protectors, the great and noble, 
of being trodden in the mire, and trampled under the hoofs of a 
swinish multitude ”—though it can never again hope to be what learning 
once was in the persons of the priesthood, the lord and sovereign of 
principalities and powers. Fool that it was ever to forego its privi- 
leges, and loosen the strong hold it had on opinion in bigotry and su- 
perstition ! ; 
1 remember hearing a lady of great sense and acuteness speak of it 
as a painful consequence of the natural shyness of scholars, that from the 
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want of a certain address, or an acquaintance with the common forms 
of society, they despair of making themselves agreeable to women of 
education and a certain rank in life, and throw away their fine senti- 
ments and romantic tenderness on chambermaids and mantua-makers. 
Not daring to hope for success where it would be most desirable, yet 
anxious to realise in some way the dream of books and of their youth, 
they are willing to accept a return of affection which they count upon 
as « tribute of gratitude in those of lower circumstances, (as if grati- 
tude were ever bought by interest), and take up with the first Dulcinea 
del Toboso that they meet with, when, if they would only try the expe- 
riment, they might do much better. Perhaps so: but there is here 
also a mixture of pride as well as modesty. ‘The scholar is not only 
apprehensive of not meeting with a return of fondness where it might 
be most advantageous to him ; ; but he is afraid of subjecting his self. 
love to the mortification of a repulse, and to the reproach of aiming at 
a prize far beyond his deserts. Besides, living (as he does) in an adeu! 
world, he has it in his option to clothe his ‘Goddess (be she who or 
what she may) with all the perfections his heart doats on; and he 
works up a dowdy of this ambiguous description d son gre, as an 
artist does a piece of dull clay, or the poet the sketch of some unri- 
valled heroine. The contrast is also the greater (and not the less gra- 
tifying as being his own discovery,) between his favourite figure and 
the back-ground of her original circumstances; and he likes her the 
better, inasmuch as, like himself, she owes all to her own merit— and 
his notice ! 
Possibly, the best cure for this false modesty, and for the uneasiness 
and extravagances it occasions, would be, for the retired and abstracted 
student to consider that he properly belongs to another sphere of 
action, remote from the scenes of ordinary life, and may plead the ex- 
cuse of ignorance, and the privilege granted to strangers and to those 
who do not speak the same language. If any one is travelling in a 
foreign Diligence, he is not expected to shine nor to put himself for- 
ward, nor need he be out of countenance because he cannot: he has 
only to conform as well as he can to his new and temporary situation, 
and to study common propriety and simplicity of manners. Every 
thing has its own limits, a little centre of its own, round which it 
moves; so that our true wisdom lies in keeping to our own walk in 
life, however humble or obscure, and being satisfied if we can succeed 
in it. The best of us can do no more, and we shal) only become ridi- 
culous or unhappy by attempting it. We are ashamed, because we 
are at a Joss in things to which we have no pretensions, and try to 
remedy our mistakes by committing greater. An overweening vanity 
or self-opinion is, in truth, often at the bottom of this weakness; and 
we shall be most likely to conquer the one by eradicating the other, 
or restricting it within due and moderate bounds. 
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THE ROBBER SPATOLINO.* 


Arter Spatolino’s recent terrible act of vengeance, General Miollis was 
more than ever anxious for the destruction of Spatolino and his companions. 
They were daily increasing in number, and, by the influence of money, Spa- 
tolino was obtaining friends in Rome itself. General Miollis increased the 
sum offered for the capture of Spatolino, and ordered that his parents should 
be arrested, conducted to Fort St. Angelo, and their house plundered, which 
was guessed to contain no little wealth, their son having sent them at va- 
rious times large sums of money. Spatolino now removed, with his wife and 
band, to the maritime country. He related to them the treachery of Men- 
ghini, and his deed of vengeance. Knowing the Government of Rome would 
adopt the most active measures to get him into their power, he urged their 
being cautious, as he had proved how great would be his revenge on those 
who should endeavour to betray him. He maintained in Rome a number of 
spies, who gave him intelligence of all that occurred ; and, considering it 2 
duty, they forwarded to him the new decree of Miollis against him, and the 
intended seizure of his parents with their property. Not intimidated by 
this news, he endeavoured to be beforehand, and avenge himself on those 
who were proceeding to fulfil the General’s orders. Taking with him four 
of his associates, he went to Frosinone, where his parents resided, leaving 
his four companions in the vicinity until he returned to them with his pa- 
rents, their relations, and all the property he could carry. Previous to leav- 
ing the house, he distributed in every apartment a quantity of ox, goat, and 
buffalo horns, that when the French detachment arrived, he might laugh at 
the idea of the plunder they so little expected to find. His parents were 
received at his camp by his wife with great regard, and removing them 
immediately to a place of safety, he with his band awaited on the road of 
Frosinone the return of the detachment, which, he deemed, by this time had 
taken possession of the horns. ‘The most distinguished talent of Spatolino 
was that of choosing his ground when he made an attack. He was well ad- 
vised as to the number of troops on the expedition, which being numerous, 
he determined to act by stratagem. He ordered many of his associates to 
leave Frosinone during the day (that they might be by Government, who 
had continual spies upon them, supposed else vhere,) and in the night to 
return with the greatest promptness to where they had left him. Fortune 
again smiled on the operations of Spatolino ; but it was owing to his skill 
and penetration in foreseeing every thing, and neglecting nothing to secure 
success. 

The associates of Spatolino returning at night, after having retired into 
the interior of the country, and Spatolino being informed of the French de- 
tachment marching towards Frosinone, without any suspicion, believing the 
brigands to be in an opposite direction, he allowed them to attack the house, 
which they could not immediately enter, as he had secured the entrance-door 
by many large staples. He had made his parents, when escaping, leave the 
house by a private door at the back, and leap the garden wall. The French, 
supposing the inhabitants to be mesial within, commenced fercing an 
entrance with all possible haste. The rage and humiliation of the French 
officer, conjointly with his men, on finding the house abandoned, and every 
apartment strewed with horns, after so much fatigue and precaution, is be- 
yond description ; but, notwithstanding his fury, the people of Frosinone, 
who had assembled together to witness this expedition, could not refrain 
from laughing and scoffing on discovering the jest. The officer, suspecting, 
Spatoline and some of his associates to be in the neighbourhood, determined 
on remaining at Frosinone that night. The detachment being formed of 
twenty men on horseback, and twenty-four on foot, the officer caused the latter 
to march in the centre of the cavalry ; he reviewed them all previous to their 
departure, and directed the march to be effected in order of firing. This 
arrangement produced a battle, in which Spatolino evinced his usual daring 
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courage and knowledge of military art. He had hitherto ever been a con. 
queror, which made him more audacious in projecting any enterprise, how. 
ever difficult. On the following morning Spatolino was informed, by a spy, 
that the detachment had taken precautions, and was in search of him; heim- 
mediately made such preparations as were necessary, although certain of not 
deriving any benefit by the attack, soldiers having no money ; but he wished 
to attain glory, and, by exterminating all Frenchmen, render a service to 
his country. Urging his men to show their courage, by which they should 
prove to the French army and Papal Government how little they required 
foreign troops, and placing them in divers places, in order to inclose the 
detachment, he gave orders not to fire until the greater part had passed. 
Taking his own station in a more open place, to animate his men, and that 
he might not be viewed as a coward (it being the tactic of all good com- 
manders inbattle to afford a brave example, by occupying the exposed posts), 
when the detachment reached the place Spatolino had marked for the ae- 
tion, he gave orders to fire. ‘The French, seeing themselves hemmed in on 
all sides, determined to sell their lives dearly, and endeavoured, by a return 
of fire, to open a passage for their flight; but the brigands, having double- 
barrelled guns, answered them with a second discharge, which killed the 
whole corps, excepting two, who were slightly wounded. Spatolino lost 
three men. Happy in the idea of having teken two Frenchmen alive, he 
conducted them to his camp, assuring them they should not be killed, and 
promising them money, at the same time dressing their wounds hiinself. 
After time given for their recovery, he ordered all his band to mount 
their horses, causing them to lead by the bridles the horses taken from 
the enemy, laden with the spoil. His cousin carried a long staft, upon which 
was placed the head of the French commandant, with his helmet on, that it 
might be known as the head of an officer ; and the two prisoners walked in 
the midst, in chains, Spatoline assuring them that after these formalities he 
would send them to Rome. When all was arranged, he placed himself at their 
head, and they marched in triumph towards Frosinone, where the inhabitants, 
who were enemies to the French, came to meet them, crying, “ Long life to 
Spatolino, and death tothe tyrants! Spatolino, proud of the vietory he had 
achieved, passed through Frosinone, returning thanks to every individual 
who cheered him. Many invited him to their houses, but he would not 
trust himself to enter their dwellings, neither would he accept of any re- 
freshment. He passed through the town, coming out at the other ex- 
tremity, and proceeded to the mountains, to join his parents and wife. After 
having refreshed himself and associates, and relating to his parents and wife 
the particulars of the battle, he addressed the two French soldiers as fol- 
lows:—* Your lives are in my hands, and I have every right to take them, 
it being certain that, if we had fallen into your hands, we should have been 
instantly shot or massacred, as my cousin was. It is my wish to kill every 
Frenchman, as usurpers of our rights, beginning with your generals and 
chief employer, who wil come to Rome, and into the Papal states, without 
even the means of paying the expenses of their journey, with pride, equi- 
pages, servants, and a ridiculous affectation, which have increased the prin- 
cipal viees ef onr nation, instead of benefiting us, as they endeavour to 
prove. But I give you your lives, to fill up my vengeance, by relating the 
celerity with which I destroyed your detachment, and my triumph, after- 
wards, in the manner of the Roman emperors. ‘Tell General Miollis, gover- 
ner of Rome, and all your generals, they have been well punished for the 
injustice of arresting my parents, whe were innocent of my offences. If they 
have power or courage who command formidable armies, they should direct 
their attacks against me, and inflict the death they have promised, instead 
of perseeuting two old and innocent individuals, who have nothing to do with 
my erimes, as they call them ; but [ do not consider them any thing but na- 
tural retaliations, merited by usurpers trained to war, and laden with pil- 
lave, whieh they receive at the hands of peasants young in combat, and 
poor. Twas informed of the injustice you were on the point of committing, 
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and you have paid the forfeit. 1 now give you your lives on condition that 
you follow my commands ; otherwise, although | set you free, and present 
you with money, horses, arms, and other requisites, should I know you have 
acted in opposition to my wishes, | promise to trace you, even were you in 
the apartments of the Governor, and | will inflict upon you the most cruel 
torments. But Ll hope you will be my friends, and for that reason wish you 
to execute a more important commission for me :—tell General Miollis that, 
eight days hence, | require ten thousand scudi, and unless he send that 
sum to the Curate of Frosinone, | will exert my vengeance to a terrible de- 
gree on all the French, besides obtaining three times that sum, in fifteen 
days after that time, from the Government chests ; whereas, should he grant 
my request, | pledge my word to allow him a truce of three months.” Spa- 
tolino then caused the two captives to mount their horses, exhorting them 
at the same time to be exact as to his denunciations. 

General Miollis had scarcely heard the detail of the two men when he be- 
came furious, swearing to have Spatolino in his power, even should it cost 
him a thousand men. He was, however, advised that by force he could 
not effect such a thing ; it was better to send Spatolino the money he de- 
manded, and, during the truce, endeavour by stratagem te get him into his 
power. The General considered it disgraceful tothe French Government not 
to be able to suppress a band of brigands. Having already sacrificed many 
brave soldiers, and being aware of the populace disliking the Government, 
from a superstitious idea they had formed in considering them to have com- 
mitted sacrilege by sending the Pope away, and that under every contingency 
they were bound to aid Spatolino rather than the Governor, the latter was ap- 
prehensive that a counter revolution might break out. Having weighed all 
these considerations, he determined on remitting Spatolino the money, under 


stipulation that he would observe his pledge, and sent it to the Curate of 


Frosinone, with a letter, specifying the above agreement. 

Spatoline, on receiving it, answered © that he was ready to keep bis word 
as long as the Government would allow him and his band to be quiet in their 
residence. Lama bandit, at least they call me so, but when | pledge my 
word of honour, I stick to it more than the Emperor Napoleon.” And with- 


out even thanking the Curate, he returned tu the mountains to amuse himself 


in the bosom of his family. After some little time, General Miollis caused 
a letter to be sent to Spatolino, in which he extolled his courage, granted 
him a pardon for his past crimes, (knowing him to have committed them 
from love to his sovereign,) and promised him, if he would surrender, a si- 
tuation in the corps of gens-d’armes, with very handsome pay, and par- 
don, with a pension, for all his men. Spatolino, at the expiration of two 
months, replied to General Miollis, “that he was very grateful to the French 
Government for their kind offer to him and his band; but, besides feeling 
more pleasure in commanding than in being commanded, he never could be 
faithful to the French Government, not appreving of its manner of acting 
against his religion; and must therefore refuse all offers made to him on 
that subject. After the lapse of the three months’ truce, he commenced his 
luassacres in the most ferocious manner, having the madness to suppose he 
might deliver the Papal States from their oppressors, and bring back Pius VII. 
His band was inereasing daily, and the Government sacrificed its troops 
Without attaining any advantage. Nor is it possible to enumerate the mur- 
ders they committed by the most cruel and barbarous means, and upon the 
most innocent persons, as their being French was suflicient crime in the eyes 
of Spatolino. General Miollis was more than ever enraged and ashamed at 
not being able to put down this band of brigands; and he was receiving daily 
from Paris reproaches on the subject, which made him resolve on calling 
upon Angelo Rotoli, commissary of the police of Rome, an intelligent and 
active man, to whom the Government had more than once entrusted opera- 
tions of the greatest relative importance, which he had always exeeuted with 
honour and credit. ‘The General, communicating to Rotoli his ideas for 
getting Spatolino into their power, consulted with him upou the most ef- 
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fective means; and, although Rotoli could perceive great difficulty in 
bringing an affair of such importance to a conclusion, he assured the Genera] 
that no means should be left untried by him to insure suecess, even at the 
peril of his life, but he could not possibly be responsible as to the result, 
General Miollis offered Rotoli great rewards, but his ambition was to be 
useful to the French nation, and fulfil his duty like an honest man, ineapa- 
ble of being influenced by an offer of money. After some days’ considera- 
tion, he informed the General, that, not caring about risk to his own lite. 
he would himself go and speak to Spatolino. Rotoli then wrote a letter to 
Spatolino, in which he expressed a strong desire to speak with him about some 
affairs of great importance, professing himself ready to meet him alone, and 
without arms, wherever he chose to appoint ; he farther assured him that he 
should have no reason to repent having placed his confidence in him. Spa- 
tolino, after a little reflection, decided upon receiving Rotoli in his camp 
He wrote him a polite letter, saying he would expect him at his head- 
quarters, promising that, although Rotoli had been employed under the 
French, he should meet with no molestation, as they considered him a true 
patriot, and attributed his serving the usurpers to the necessity of providing 
for his numerous family. Rotoli received this answer with pleasure, hoping 
from the circumstance of his being a Roman, that Spatolino would not fail 
to confide in him. Spatolino pointed out also in his letter the read he was 
to take, and the place where he was to find an escort to conduct him to his 
camp. Rotoli set out on horseback, and at the place mentioned he found six 
men, who conducted him by an almost impracticable read to the place where 
Spatolino was residing, with his parents, his wife, and all his company. 
Spatolino rose, came torward to meet him, and kissed him. After many 
kind compliments, he requested Rotoli to be seated, and ordered wine and 
refreshments. Signor Rotoli,” said Spatolino, “ I treat you like a friend 
and a countryman ; we who are Romans should love like brothers, and leave 
compliments to the French.” Rotoli was not backward in seconding this 
idea, nor in promising him eternal friendship. When they had finished 
their repast, Spatolino requested to know what was the object of Rotoli’s 
visit, and if, as he had announced that he had an affair of importance to 
communicate, he should wish to speak with him alone. Roteli having an- 
swered in the affirmative, at a look from Spatolino his followers instantly 
disappeared, all returning to their respective cabins. Rotoli then, taking 
Seatdlinn’s hand, said, ** | am commissioned by Government to make you a 
proposal, which, I trust, will be to your satisfaction. Iam a Roman, you 
may confide in me, and | am certain that if you had a pardon and a good 
employment, you would accept it, if you were sure that you would be fairly 
dealt with.”"—** My dear Signor Rotoli, you talk to me of an employment, 
and you know that | abhor the Government.”—* Very well, then.” answered 
Rotoli, “ I shall procure a good strong prison for you, your parents, your 
wife, and your cousin; as for your companions, to appease justice, | shal! 
have them all hanged, there will else be a revolution; I promise you we 
shall not have them again sent to the gallies. You ought to be pleased with 
this arrangement, as you will otherwise surely end your days upon a gibbet. 
Your companions, to obtain their own pardon and a good sum of money, which 
has been set upon your head, will most certainly betray you. I advise you to 
confide in me; the French Government esteems you, admires you for your 
courage and at -achment te your country ; remember that you have still your 
parents and your wife, and if you were to be betrayed and taken, how would 
the Government treat them?” Spatolino understood that, sooner or later, 
he must put an end to his present kind of life ; and had fewer objections to 
give himself up, as his hatred against the French had been somewhat ap- 
veased by the dreadful massacres he had committed. He thus answered 

otoli :—*‘* If you speak honestly, and are my friend, I promise to do what- 
ever you wish, provided you do what you have proposed. I will give up my 
men, upon the condition that they be sent to the Fort of St. Angelo, without 
being obliged tu work ; that they remain there five years, and that the Go- 
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vernment undertake, during this time, to give them all they require, and, at 
their liberation, a pension of at least three franes per day to each. 1 wish 
for myself and family a pension of a thousand franes a month, and a pass- 
port to go to the Levant immediately, as 1 do not wish to remain in a coun- 
try infected by the presence of the French.” Rotoli, seeing that Spatolino 
would willingly yield himself up, promised whatever he wished ; always tell- 
ig him that no changes should be made in what he had asked, nay, assuring 
him that he thought him very moderate in his demands. Rotoli having 
asked him where his men could be taken, he answered with vivacity, ** Sig- 
nor Rotoli, Lam no traitor; I do this only because 1 am sure that my men 
(whom I love as | would my own children) will one day thank me for it: but 
if | could for a moment imagine that when they are in the hands of Govern- 
ment they may be judged as assassins, | would sooner tear out your heart, 
and afterwards General Miollis’s”. Roteli hastened te assure him of his fide- 
lity. ‘* Well, then,” said Spatolino, “ I place myself in your power ; my 
happiness or misery depends on you. Come in a fortnight with thirty gens- 
d'armes, dressed like us, to theValle dell’ Oliveto; there I shall wait for you, 
and we will ge together in the evening to a house where my men will be 
amusing themselves, as it is my birth-day. We will there surprise them, 
and they will think our companions are the rest of the band in the kingdom 
of Naples, whom I shall pretend to have invited on purpose to celebrate the 
anniversary of my birth. For your recompense I will give you two thousand 
crowns, as | know you have a large family to maintain, if you will agree no 
longer to serve the French. L have treasures hidden here, of which no one is 
at present aware.” Rotoli thanked him for his kindness, and conjured him 
wrain ty confide in him. After having drunk and eaten, he took leave, and 
Spatolino ordered the same six men to reconduct bim to the place where 
they had found him. As soon as Rotoli reached Rome, he went to General 
Miollis, and told him all that he had promised to Spatolino. The General 
hesitated about intrusting Rotoli with the gens-d’armes, thinking it impos- 
sible that a man as wily as Spatolino could let himself be thus deceived. 
Rotoli answered that “ very often great men had been overreached in trifling 
affairs, after having shown themselves both acute and provident in transacting 
those of great importance.” Sure, therefore, of the confidence Spatolino would 
repose in him, Rotoli made all the necessary preparations. He found thirty 
determined gens-d’armes, to whom he gave good arms and dresses like those 
of the banditti. Rotoli dressed himself as before, and with his companions 
set out on the day appointed to the place of rendezvous. Spatolino did not 
make his appearance until nine o'clock at night, when Rotoli was beginning 
to think he had deceived him. He became re-assured when he saw Spatolino, 
and without any fear of treachery advanced to meet him, took his hand, and 
wished him gvod-evening. “ Pardon me, Signor Rotoli,” said Spatolino, 
“if I have kept you waiting: I wished to have all my men together, but I 
found it impossible, as my cousin is gone with fourteen of them to surprise 
some civil officers, employed under the French, who are going in their car- 
riages to Naples. They would not on any account consent to remain to cele- 
brate my birthday, telling me they would do so more effectually by killing 
our enemies, than by remaining here to eat and drink. You cannot now 
take more than ten, who are with my wife, and my father and mother, 
upon the mountains.”—* This is sufficient to show your good intentions,” 
said Rotoli, “and Government will be satisfied ; the others will not fail, 
without doubt, to follow your example.” —‘ Are you sincere, Signor Ro- 
toli?” said Spatolino ; ‘“‘ my heart tells me that something fatal is about to 
befall me.” Rotoli took his arm, saying, “‘ Come, am I not your country- 
man? that is surely enough.” ‘They arrived at the house in a short time ° 
Spatolino whistled, and the door was immediately opened. He entered with 
twenty gens-d’armes. His wife, with ten of the banditti, were seated round 
a table, eating and drinking. Spatglino exclaimed, “ Here, comrades, I 
bring you company!” He and his men were then seized and bound in an 
instant. ‘ My comrades! my wife!” cried Spatolino, “1 have not betrayed 
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you. Signor Rotoli, why am I bound? have I not fulfilled my engage. 
ment?” Rotoli answered, “ Do not doubt it ; this is merely a form ; you 
and your wife will be at liberty as soon as we arrive at Rome.” The baniditt; 
then began to reproach Spatolino for his treachery, telling him if they had 
thought him capable of it, they would have murdered him long ago, and 
have sent his head to the Governor for the price set upon it. Spatolino said, 
to vindicate himself, “ If Rotoli has deceived me, he is an infamous traitor - 
but you shall not die, I will defend you.” They were conducted to the Car. 
ceri Nuove, in the Strada Giulia. Preparations for the trial were imme- 
diately made, and Spatolino perceived that he had been betrayed. He com- 
posed himself, saying, “ I deserved it ; my countryman has betrayed me to 
ingratiate himself with the French !—let us now think of saving the innocent, 
and of bringing the guilty with me to punishment.” In less than a month 
the preparations were made for the trial; more than two hundred wit- 
nesses were brought from every part of the country to prove the crimes that 
had been committed, and the Government ordered a Military Commission. 
Spatolino, being now sure of his fate, often told those around him that he 
should cause much laughter on the day of his trial. On that day Spatolino was 
conducted to the Commission, with his wife and his ten companions. After 
the President had demanded their names, Spatolino rose and addressed him. 
** | am acquainted, Sir,” said he, “ with all these formalities, but in my case 
they are useless, all is finished for me; I know that death alone can now be 
the recompense of my courage, or, perhaps, I should say of my singleness of 
heart in having trusted a countryman employed by you usurpers of our state. 
There is now no remedy: I only ask one favour, which is, Sir, to speak 
one half-hour with my wife alone before I die, and afterwards I will myself 
candidly tell you all the assassinations I have committed, and | will give you 
some information of which you are at present entirely ignorant.” The Pre- 
sident answered that upon his word of honour he should obtain what he de- 
sired. ‘* Signor Rotoli,” said Spatolino, ‘ although he was my countryman, 
gave me his word of honour, and yet he betrayed me.’”’—“ Do not doubt it,” 
said the President, “ you shall obtain what you desire.” The trial began, 
and Spatolino interrogated every witness-that was examined, explaining him- 
self how the affair happened ; not caring about aggravating his own punish- 
ment, but doing every thing in his power to make his wife, and six of his 
companions, appear less guilty. He thought if four of them suffered with 
him, he might manage to get the rest condemned only to be sent to the gal- 
lies. He sueceeded perfectly in his plan. Addressing the President, he 
often said, “ Let us have justice, Sir; we are not all equally guilty.”—“ Do 
not fear,” answered the President, ‘‘ you shall surely have justice ; continue 
to speak the truth, and you shall have no reason to complain.” The people 
came in crowds to hear this trial. Spatolino defended those he wished to 
save with great presence of mind; proving that they had been obliged to 
follow him by force, that he had menaced to kill his wife if she did not do 
whatever he ordered her, and he exaggerated his own crimes, and those of 
the four he wished to die with him. The spectators seemed frequently much 
amused with the laughable things Spatolino was saying ; at length, turning 
to the audience, “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ you laugh at present, but you 
will not laugh three or four days hence, when you see me receive five or six 
bullets in my breast.” At this moment he recognised one of the gens-d’armes 
who were guarding him, as one of those who had assisted him at an assassi- 
nation. After having examined him attentively, Spatolino said to the Pre- 
sident, *‘ Although I have a very mean opinion of the French Government, 
yet I never could, have believed that they would have chosen an assassin for 
a soldier.” The President desired him to explain his meaning. Spatolino, 
calling the soldier by name, said, “‘ Have you then courage to guard me, af- 
ter having been an assassin in my company? Lay down those arms, and 

lace yourself among the other assassins, to receive judgment with them. 
Che soldier fainted. He was immediately disarmed, and placed beside Spa- 
tolino, where he remained immovable, not knowing how to exculpate him- 
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self. He owned at length that he had been an assassin, but, seeing his crimes 
in their proper light, he had left Spatolino and entered the French service. 
Spatolino frequently comforted his companions, and particularly the soldier, 
telling them to be of good cheer, and reminding them that they had but a few 
days longer to suffer. The trial lasted eight days, but it would be impossi- 
ble to mention the thousands of crimes, with all the particulars concerning 
them, which were detailed by Spatolino ; he showed always much regret 
when he had, by any inadvertency, suffered any of his victims to escape. 
Among the spectators was the master of the Posta de’ Cavalli, of Civita Cas- 
tellana. As soon as Spatolino noticed him, he said to the President, “« Three 
times have I thought to kill that man ; the last time he received a shot in 
his left arm, which now renders it useless: I shall die regretting that I could 
not finish him. I should have rendered a great service to society if I had 
rid the world of a vile spy, who thought to make himself be remarked and 
rewarded by informing the Governor where I was to be found. No human 
being could have taken me, had even Napoleon come himself with all his army. 
Signor Rotoli alone could deceive me. Death will be nothing compared to 
the grief I feel at not being able to revenge myself, by tearing out the heart 
of Rotoli and (pointing to the Postmaster) of that vile spy.” At the ter- 
mination of the trial-the Commission retired, and anaiaal after a consulta- 
tion of two hours, condemning Spatolino with four of his companions and 
the soldier to death, two of the others to the gallies for life, four for twenty 
years to the gallies, and his wife to five years’ imprisonment. Spatolino 
seemed much pleased, thanked the President, and reminded him of his pro- 
mise. The President then ordered Spatolino’s wife to be allowed to remain 
with him half an hour. Spatolino informed her where he had hid his trea- 
sures, and exhorted her to bear patiently the five years’ imprisonment. After 
this conversation, he desired that no one might come near him until the time 
appointed for the execution, not wishing to be teazed with the priests, as he 
said he felt his conscience unembarrassed by any crime. He gave notice 
therefore, that if his orders were not obeyed, he would murder, by kicks and 
blows, the first person that dared to come near him. No one ventured to 
enter his prison, where he was unbound ; but the priests, from the door, ex- 
horted him to recommend himself to God. Spatolino sang all the night, fre- 
quently asking for wine and something to eat. In the morning he would 
not consent to see the priests, but he requested to be allowed once more to 
speak with his companions. His request was granted, and he was taken to 
a church, where he found them tormented by the exhortations the priests 
were forcing upon them. ‘ Cowards!” cried Spatolino, “ are you not 
ashamed to listen to these priests? I have defended my country against our 
oppressors, but I detest the priesthood. Once I believed them, but in the 
course of the years I commanded you, I have had reason to know that the 
dan will not hesitate to commit any crime.” Spatolino was hurried away, 
or fear he should influence the others, and placed in the first carriage, while 
his companions followed him at a distance. On the way he looked out at the 
window, bowing to the women they met, and telling them he was going to 
suffer death for having been too honest. Arrived at the place of execution, 
Spatolino embraced his companions, saying they should see each other in the 
next world, and exhorting them to die with courage. Then, turning to the 
wople, he said, “ I have committed many crimes, yet I die regretting that 
um obliged to leave the Postmaster of Civita Castellana and the traitor 
Rotoli behind me; but I must be patient. Brave soldiers,” continued he, 
“ now aim straight at my forehead, that I may not suffer long.” He then 
met death with the greatest courage. The other banditti, having heard how 
Spatolino had been betrayed, and seeing that the vicinity of Rome was not a 
safe situation for them, as they had no longer a good leader, retired to the 
kingdom of Naples, and joined the Calabrians, who were daily fighting with 
the French. ri hus was dissipated the famous band of assassins commanded 
by Spatolino. 
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FAIRY FAVOURS. 


Let there be 
A something on this visible Globe that may 
Have leave to love me ; something I may love. 
BaRRY CORNWALL. 


_ 





Wou pst thou wear the gift of immortal bloom ? 
W ouldst thou smile in scorn at the shadowy tomb? 
Drink of this cup! it is richly fraught 

With balm from gardens of Genii brought ; 

Drink! and the spoiler shall pass thee by, 
When the young all scatter’d like rose-leaves lie. 


And would not the youth of my soul be gone, 
If the lov’d had left me, one by one ? 

Take back the cup that may never bless, 
The gift that weal make me brotherless ! 
How could I live, with no kindred eye 

To reflect mine immortality ? 


Wouldst thou have empire, by sign or spell, 
Over the mighty, in air that dwell ? 

Wouldst thou call the spirits of cave and steep, 
To bring thee jewels from Ocean’s deep ? 
Wave but this rod, and a viewless band, 

Slaves to thy will, shall around thee stand. 


And would not fear at my coming then, 

Hush every voice in the homes of men? 

Would not bright eyes in my presence quail, 
Young cheeks with a nameless thrill grow pale? 
—No gift be mine that aside would turn 

The human love for whose founts I yearn! 


Wouldst thou then read through the hearts of those 
Upon whose faith thou hast sought repose ? 

Wear this rich gem !—it is charm’d to show 

When a change comes over Affection’s glow ; 

Look on its flushing or fading hue, 

And learn if the trusted be false or true. 


Keep, keep the gem, that I still may trust, 
Though my heart’s wealth be but pour’d on dust ! 
Let not a doubt in my soul have place, 

To dim the light of a lov’d one ’s face. 

Leave to the Earth its warm sunny smile— 

That glory would pass could I look on guile! 


Say then, what gift of my power shall be, 
Favour'd of spirits! pour'd forth on thee? 
Thou wilt not drink of the cup divine, 

‘Thou scornest the treasures of wave or mine ; 
Thou art fain with a mortal’s lot to rest— 
Answer me! how may I grace it best ? 


Give me no sway o'er the Powers unseen, 

But a human heart where my own may lean ! 

A friend, one tender and faithful friend, 

Whose thought’s free current with mine may blend, 

And leaving not either on Earth alone, 

Oh! bid the calm close of our lives be one ! F. H. 
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PORTRAITS OF THE FRENCH PLAYERS. NO. 1. 


Tue present paper is the first of a series, which is intended to in- 
clude estimates of all the principal performers of the French stage. 
We at first thought of preceding it by a general sketch of the present 
condition of the French theatres, as compared with our own. But as 
we are not without the ambition of having our opinions approved and 
attended to among our mercurial rivals, as well as at home, we cannot 
resist the temptation of endeavouring to further this effect, by at once 
letting them know what we think of the great boast and glory of their 
comic stage, M. Potier. Thus, seeing that we are disposed to be any 
thing but parsimonious in our praise where we think it due, they may 
perhaps, for once, be induced to attribute to other feelings than those 
of envy and rivalship, the censures that we may hereafter have to pro- 
nounce. 

Potier.—Potier may perhaps be described, generally, as the most 
intellectual actor of his day. It may seem extravagant to say this,— 
considering that his performances are for the most part confined to 
what is with us called Farce. But it is nevertheless strictly true. Kean 
comes nearest to him in this respect ; but is by no means equal to him. 
Kean’s exhibition of intellect—his display of the vivida vis animi—is 
quite extraordinary. But still he frequently relapses into the mere me- 
chanical actor—* strutting and fretting his hour,” and uttering certain 
words with a certain stage air and emphasis, because he has them upon 
his tongue, and is bound to say them, but which convey no distinctive 
impressions to the spectator, because they are evidently disconnected 
from any in the mind of the performer. He repeats them as a child 
repeats his lesson—with his thoughts and feelings employed on some- 
thing else—on whai he has just done, or is about to do, or wishes to 
do. But this is never the case with Potier. He cannot play the cha- 
racter of the merest imbecile, without making his performance literally 
overflow with intellect. Le Bourgemeustre de Sardane may be offered 
as an example of what we would point out in regard to this particular. 
Liston played the same character a year or two ago at the Haymarket, 
in ‘* Puzzled to Death” ;—and never was seen a performance of more 
irresistible drollery. But it was a piece of perfect fatuity, from be- 
ginning to end; and the fun arose chiefly from the circumstances in 
which the character is placed, and from the actor not attempting to 
overlay it, by connecting intellect with that the very essence of which 
is to be without it. 

Now Potier’s acting in the same character is an elaborate performance 
—intellectual in the highest degree, and expressly constructed on the 
actor’s instinctive knowledge of human nature. And yet, so true is it 
to nature throughout, that though you cannot but perceive the perpe- 
tual presence and activity of the performer's mind, it never for an in- 
stant interferes with the absolute negation of mind which is the gist of 
the character. ‘This seems to us to produce a double impression on 
the spectator, and to be doubly effective accordingly. In Liston’s per- 
formance of the same character, you have the character itself, done to 
perfection—an absolute realization of it ;--but you have nothing more. 
While in Potier’s performance, you have all this, in equal perfection ; 
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and you have, in addition to this, the infinitely vivacious spirit of the 
actor, infusing itself through every part, and visible every where, as a 
sort of curious contradiction and contrast to the character he is pour- 
traying. Liston’s performance is like a piece of fine rich, highly fla- 
voured meat, dressed au naturel ; and Potier’s is the same piece, dress- 
ed according to the perfect art of the French cuisine, so as to imbibe a 
flavour as rich and fine as its own natural one, and to retain its natural 
one into the bargain. In short, Liston’s is as good a thing as it can be 
alone ; but Potier's is twice as good, inasmuch as it is two good things 
amalgamated into one. ‘The secret of amalgamating these, without in the 
least degree neutralizing cither, is one the explanation of which might 
be nota little curious and interesting. But we must not attempt it here ; 
since the first step or two of it would go near to occupy all the space that 
we can afford for the rest of our remarks on this extraordinary actor. 
Perhaps the most valuable, and certainly the rarest characteristic 
of M. Potier’s acting, and that by which he is most distinguished 
from the other celebrated comic actors of his own country, is, its ab- 
solute individuality, and the consequent absence from it of that quality 
which is generally confounded with acting, but which, so far from be- 
ing a necessary part of it, is in many cases totally incompatible with 
it—namely, mimicry. ‘he two French comic actors with whom the 
English are best acquainted, and whom they seem to rate the most 
highly—we mean Joly and Perlet—owe the greater portion of their 
popularity to their extraordinary powers of mimicry. ‘These ex- 
tremely clever and amusing actors would never have been such, but 
for their natural faculties of mimicking every action, expression, look, 
and tone of voiee which they have ever had an opportunity of observ- 
ing. ‘They are excellent actors because they are admirable mimics. 
We do not mean to go the length of saying that they are mimics only. 
Their natural faculty, of mimicking whatever they see, has conferred 
upon them a power (which they would not otherwise have pos- 
sessed) of originating many things that are assuredly not to be ranked 
among mere efforts of mimicry, but which, on the contrary, are speci- 
mens of really excellent acting. But with Potier it is entirely different. 
We will not scruple to say that he is the very best comic actor at this 
time existing in either France or England ; and he is so, not merely in 
spite of his want of any very marked faculty of mimicry, but in con- 
sequence of that want. Joly, and Perlet, frequently present us with 
comic delineations, perfect in their way. But those delineations are 
made up partly of imitations of, and partly feelings and ideas resulting 
from, what those actors have actually seen and observed, and theretore 
what we may have seen and observed as well. Whereas Potier, generally 
speaking—and it is the same with our own Liston—has never actually 
observed any thing of what he presents to us. It is the spontaneous 
effusion of his own feelings — the immediate creation of his own mind 
—frequently arising at the moment at which we see it, and therefore 
never to be seen a second time—but always generated by the actor 
himself, and never mixed up with any thing else of an extraneous na- 
ture. This is one cause of the extraordinary variety of this actor, and 
consequently of his extraordinary popularity in his own country. We 
never tire of going to see him, because he is never the same on any two 
nights—or rather he never performs the same character twice in the 
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same manner. It isalso the secret of his unrivalled originality. There 
are but very few characters in which he can repeat himself, even if he 
would. And those are such as depend for their comicality upon 
collateral circumstances connected with them, rather than upon any 
thing essential to themselves : such, for example, as the cidevant Jeune 
Homme. The Centenuire, too, is one of those characters which Potier 
probably performs each time in almost exactly the same manner, 
down to even its minutest details. But this is a character which is 
much more nearly allied to the pathetic than the comic; and it has, 
besides, little of the intellectual belonging to it, but is a mere animal 
picture, which can only be made out by precision of outline, and nicety 
of circumstantial detail.” It is, however, in its way as beautiful a per- 
formance as ever was seen—equal in every respect (and nothing can 
be superior) to Mathews’s old Scotch woman--which it in some re- 
spects resembles. 

Indeed the two qualities of M. Potier’s acting which strike the cri- 
tical observer of it with most surprise, and when taken together, with 
most admiration, are, first, the extreme chastity of style, the perfect 
purity and retenue with which he goes through some of his perform- 
ances; and on the other hand, the exuberance of comic spirit, the 
absolute recklessness of heart, with which he abaudons himself to the 
genius of fun which seems to rule over him when he is performing cha- 
racters that are either of such a kind as to bear this without injury, or 
are so indifferent or negative in themselves that nothing can be made of 
them without it. 

The above-named characters offer examples of what we mean by the 
first of these qualities; and Je fais mes Farces, Jocrisse maitre &§ 
Jocrisse valet, &c. are specimens of the last. John Kemble never 

layed Cato with more severity of style, from beginning to end, than 
Suter adopts in the Centenaire. And Dickey Suet (as we remember 
to have seen Mathews describe and mistake him) was never more gra- 
tuitous in his drollery—never more entirely delivered hitnself up to his 
own involuntary feelings of the ludicrous—than Potier does in Je fais 
mes Faces. 

His performance of the Centenuire is as perfect a piece of art as was 
ever exhibited on the stage. And by this (be it express!y understood) 
we mean to include the proposition, that it is also a perfect piece of 
nature: for the term art, in these matters, is, or at least ought to be, 
nothing else but another word for nature. ‘The triumph of art is, to 
produce that which is perfectly natural, without the natural “ appliances 
and means” for producing it. And that which is not natural, though 
it may be highly ingenious and amusing, is, strictly speaking, not art. 
So that, speaking critically of Potier’s two distinct classes of per- 
formance, we are bound te place those to which the above-named cha- 
racter belongs in a higher rank than the others ; and we must admit 
(if called upon to pronounce on the question at all) that they exhibit 
more of what is called talent, and are less amenable to critical objection. 
Indeed, for our own parts, we should say that they set criticism at 
defiance : referring, in particular, to the two performances already 
named. But for those who go to the theatre (as we do) to acquire 





* Le Centenaire is, as the name indicates, a man of a hundred years of age. 
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something that they have not, or get rid of something that they have— 
and who are, moreover, beginning to grow tired of art and of nature 
too, and would fain meet with something which, so far from being 
able to recognize as true, they cannot even imagine beforehand, or re- 
member when past—something, in fact, original and gratuitous, and 
which, but for the particular person who presents it to them, they never 
could by possibility have seen or felt ;—tor ¢his class of play-goers— 
who, so far from being ** nothing if not critical,” are worse than no- 
thing “ if critical”—commend us to the delicious drolleries, the ex- 
quisite extravaganzas, the delightful fooleries of M. Potier. They 
actually have the effect of calling forth a new sense within us—of 
“creating a soul (for the ludicrous) under the ribs of death”—that 
moral death which knowledge, custom, and satiety inevitably inflict 
upon all the ordinary springs of pleasure, and which it is the express 
privilege of genius to either recall from their graves into a temporary 
life, or (still better) supply the place of, by at once creating within us 
new faculties of enjoyment, by means of the very matters which are to 
supply those faculties with their appropriate food.—But this, it may be 
said, seems to argue something peculiar and recondite in the per- 
formances under consider ration, and which it may seem to require pe- 
culiar advantages (arising, however, out of disadvantages) to appre- 
ciate and enjoy. ‘This, however, is any thing but true; as te 
extraordinary popularity of those performances proves, and the irre- 
pressible delight with which they are witnessed: we mean in Paris, 
where alone they can be justly estimated; for here Potier’s other class 
of performances are much more highly thought of. And the reason 
is, that the latter will ‘* bear criticism,” as the phrase is; whereas the 
former will not. But if the voluntaries of M. Potier will not bear cri- 
ticism so well as his elaborately constructed compositions—or rather if 
criticism cannot bear them—it is because they are above and beyond it, 
and therefore out of the sphere of its professors. ‘There is no one so 
critical as your young Calicot of Paris, or his English pendan the at- 
torney'’s clerk. ‘The latter does not see much in Liston, and thinks 
that he is occasionally low; and the former is fully convinced that 
Potier is too much of a /urceur, and that it would greatly improve him 
to take a few lessons out of the newspapers.—But the truth is, that 
that, whatever it may be, which has its source and foundation in the 
nature of the human mind, must and will get the better of critical 
rules, wherever they oppose it. And those who take a malicious de- 
light itt occasionally seeing those rules literally laughed to scorn, may 
indulge themselves to their heart’s content twenty times a night at 
Paris during Potier’s performances—where it is practised unconsciously 
by a whole theatre, with one united voice. 

Another extraordinary peculiarity of Potier’s acting, regarding him 
as a French actor, is, the total absence from it of any thing French. 
The French are sufficiently national in every thing ; and in nothing 
are they more so than in their acting. ‘This arises partly from the 
nature of their dramatic performances; but chiefly from the habits 
and wants of the kind of audiences which those performances have 
created. It is true this national and exclusive character prevails i in- 
comparably more in their tragic dramas and performers than in their 
comedy and farce. Talma was perhaps, upon the whole, the finest tragic 
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actor in the world. And yet he was French in every particular exclu- 
sively, and not seldom ludicrously French.—This, while it deteriorated 
from the value of his performances, increased our feelings of admiration 
for the faculties which produced them.—But we cannot help thinking 
that M. Potier, though he had less deeply rooted disadvantages to 
contend against in the comic drama than Talma had in the tragic, 
has done quite as extraordinary a thing in its way, in not only getting 
beyond his school, but in carrying his audience along with him, so far 
as he and his performances are concerned. In listening to any body 
but him a French theatre is still exclusively French—from the ceiling 
of its gallery to the floor of its parterre. But when he is before them, 
they are, for the time being, merely natural men and women.*—In 
short, Potier has conquered the admiration of every body in France 
except her critics. They of course remain impenetrable, so far as their 
pens are concerned. but even they laugh at him and are delighted ; 
and as for their profound theories against some of his performances, 
his universal popularity floats him over them, like a feather over the 
waves. And in fact, when it is proved to our entire satisfaction, that 
a thing which does delight us, ought not by right to have that effect, 
what is the natural and necessary consequence of such a conviction, 
but to increase instead of diminishing our general admiration, by 
getting rid of any specific grounds for it ?—just as we should think him 
the cleverest architect in the world who should build us a better house 
than any other, without any foundation, and in opposition to all r - 
ceived rules.—Potier is perhaps the best comic actor in Europe, no 
by surpassing all his contemporaries, but by differing from them—not 
by carrying their ari nearer to perfection than they carry it—but by 
originating a new art of his own, which enables him to reach the ends 
at which they and he equally aim, without that appareil of means, which, 
as far as they can be detected, deteriorate the effects to which they 
lead. 

There are some persons whose every look, feature, expression, and 
tone of voice, conduce to comic effects; and many an actor has owed 
his success more to these than to any mental qualities or dispositions 
corresponding with them; or has even been successful in spite of these 
latter being in no degree adapted to the profession which circumstances 
have induced him to adopt. In proof of this fact, comic actors are 
quite as often dull and solemn people, as droll ones, in private life. 
The most remarkable instance of a face being a fortune, in this respect, 
is our own Liston. If he had not possessed a comic countenance, 
nothing could have prevented him from being a tragic actor, or have 
made him a comic one ;—for it is well understood that all his inclina- 
tions led him in that direction. The truth is, that Liston’s style of 
acting is too chaste and natural to have been so universally popular as 
it is, but for the irresistible drollery of his features—which are the 
finest farce that ever was written. Now in this respect, as in all others, 
Potier differs from his contemporaries. His voice, his face, and his 
person altogether, are in themselves antidotes to mirth, and might 
almost be supposed to set it at defiance. He might play the Apothe- 





* Perhaps the performances of M. Brunet—which we may shortly attempt to cha- 
racterise—should also in a great measure be included in the above exception. 
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cary in Romeo and Juliet, or the Anatomie Vivante, without painting 
for them ;—as Stephen Kemble used to play their antithesis, Falstaff, 
without stuffing. And yet, instead of this seeming contradiction coun- 
teracting the essentially comic turn of his mind, the latter is so com- 
pletely paramount, that it changes every thing within its reach to its 
own complexion, As Ophelia, in her sweet madness, turned every 
thing—** passion, hell itself”—* to favour and to prettiness”—so Potier 
turns the most unequivocal outward indications of ill-temper and misery 
to drollery and mirth. It must be confessed, however, that his face, 
notwithstanding what has now been said of it, possesses admirable 
natural qualities for its purpose. We never remember to have seen 
one more gifted with various powers of expression—not even that of 
Kean itself. It is of exactly the same intellectual cast as Kean’s, and 
with an equally extraordinary mobility of character—changing from 
the blankest destitution to the most sparkling and speaking vivacity, 
with the quickness of the thought itself which moves it. In fact, it is 
from his face chiefly that we argue the infinite vivacity of intellect 
which is one of the most striking characteristics of this unrivalled 
actor, and which in him more than supplies the place of that flow of 
animal spirits which is so often the substitute of intellect, and so well 
performs its work. Not that Potier seems to feel any deficiency of 
this delightful quality ina comic actor. We never saw him for an 
instant flag, or permit any of his scenes or characters to “‘ come tardy 
off,” for want of animal spirits to keep up the ball of fun with which 
the author had supplied him. But his acting is in no case whatever 
the result of animal spirits merely, intellectual activity being in every 
instance the originating spring of all the comic effects which he pro- 
duces. 

There are several other minor points in Potier’s acting, which we 
could have wished to touch upon; but we fear to trespass farther. 
We will therefore merely add, that M. Potier is the only exclusively 
comic actor we have ever seen who impresses us with a high idea of 
his general talents as a man. It would be a task less difficult than in- 
vidious, to show that most of the successful comic actors of the present 
day, are such, expressly in virtue of their intellectual deficiencies, rather 
than endowments ;—just as your wag of real life is usually the most 
stupid and ignorant person in company. Indeed it might almost be 
stated as a general proposition, that no one who has ever greatly dis- 
tinguished himself as an actor, either in Tragedy or Comedy, could 
have succeeded in raising himself a step above the ordinary level in 
any other department of art; and on the other hand, that all those who 
have shown extraordinary talents in other things, would inevitably 
have failed as actors. Even Garrick could not write sv good a Farce 
as Mr. Poole can ; though he tried hard for it, and though his genius 
was essentially comic: and Shakespeare himself was but “ respectable,” 
as an actor. Now we venture to think that Potier is one of the very 
few exceptions that may have occurred, to the above rule. Without 
having ever heard a word of him as a private man, we have little doubt 
that he would at any rate have distinguished himself, into whatever 
department of life or society his lot might have cast him. Of course we 
offer this conjecture, not as an idle and therefore impertinent specula- 
tion, but expressly as an illustration of that infinite life of mind which 
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appears to us to be the immediate generating cause of all this actor’s 
comic conceptions, and of the wonderful rapidity of execution with 
which he realizes those conceptions for other people. These two 
qualities form the staple of general genius; and in M. Potier they are 
allied to exquisite taste and consummate judgment. Hence we argue 
that he would have shown himself a man of genius in whatever he had 
undertaken, simply because he is one: just as most other distinguished 
actors have shown themselves dull people for a similar reason. Z, 





TRAVELLING SKETCHES IN RUSSIA, NO, VII,* 


The Voskresénskoi Monastery, or the New Jerusalem. A trip to this 
famous monastery never fails to gratify the expectations of the tra- 
veller, especially when made in summer. It lies to the north-west of 
Moscow, at the distancé of forty-six versts, or about thirty miles. The 
road from the city winds over hill and dale, and is extremely agree- 
able. The views are generally extensive and varied; and often ro- 
mantic and delightful. Woods and shrubbery, meadows and corn-fields, 
rivulets and lakes, plains and hills, browsing cattle and crowds of 
labourers, sombre villages and the mansions of the nobles, make u 
the scenery. ‘There are, however, no fine hedges, and few fields di- 
vided by rows of trees, such as we are accustomed to in England. 

At the distance of seven versts, or rather more than four miles, from 
the convent, the belfry of the cathedral church makes its appearance. 
Soon afterwards the whole monastery of the New Jerusalem, with the 
surrounding country, opens to the view, and fully occupies the atten- 
tion, until the arrival of the visitor at a disagreeable, dirty, straggling 
village, called Voskresénskoyé. This village contains some paltry 
taverns, and a number of houses, let out tu the pilgrims who come 
here, especially in summer, for devotional purposes. These devotees 
often travel on foot from great distances; but generally ride home. 
A pilgrimage to the New Jerusalem is undertaken by great numbers of 
all classes of Russians, and is esteemed a very important act of de- 
votion. 

The convent is called Voskresénskoi Monastery, from the name of 
the abovementioned village ; and New Jerusalem, because its Cathedral 
is built after the model of that of the Holy Sepulchre. It stands on 
the river Istra, by the windings of which it 1s partly surrounded. The 
situation is imposing ; with open, extensive, and pleasant environs, and 
a healthy atmosphere. It was founded in the year 1656, during the 
reign of the Tsar Aleksei Michailovitch. Its founder and patron was 
the distinguished patriarch Nikon, whose talents and judgment led to 
many innovations and improvements in the ritual of the Russo-Greek 
church ; but who, unfortunately for himself, lived a century too early 
for the due appreciation of his plans. The changes he effected, there- 
fore, led to many schisms, and to the increase of the Raskélniks, or 
Dissenters from the Mother-Church, already mentioned in these 
sketches. 

But to continue the history,—a wooden church was soon replaced by 
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one of stone, dedicated to the Resurrection of our Lord. The Tsar 
being delighted with the choice of the situation by Nikon, it was agreed 
that Voskresénskoyé should become a place remarkable in the annals 
sof the history of Russia. The hill from which the Tsar surveyed the 
ite of the intended convent, was called Eleon, or the Mount of 
Olives; and no difficulty was found in metamorphosing other places 
into Nazareth, the Potter’s Field, Mount Tabor, and Hermon Hill ; 
and, to complete the superstitious analogy, the Istra was called the 
Jordan. The business, however, was not undertaken as a joke: on 
the contrary, Arsenius Sucharef, the Cellarer of the Monastery of the 
Trinity, was sent to Palestine for a model of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
which model is now preserved in the Imperial Museum of Moscow. 
A copy of it is also kept at the monastery. 

Nikon, a lover of retirement and solitude, had a pustinga, or hermitage, 
prepared for himself, at the distance of half a verst from the monastery, 
in a low but agreeable site. It is a stone building, the circumference 
of which is one hundred and nineteen feet, and the height, to the top of 
the cross, fifty-two feet and a half. This edifice contains two churches 
and ten small cells. It was visited by Perry, and thus described in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. ‘ A winding staircase, so narrow 
that one man could hardly pass, leads to the little chapel of about a 
fathom in the square, in which the patriarch used to perform his so- 
litary worship. ‘The room in which he lived was not much larger: in 
it hung a broad iron-plate, with a cross of brass fixed to a heavy 
chain, weighing above twenty pounds, all which the said patriarch 
wore about his neck for twenty years together. His bed was a square 
stone, two ells in length and scarcely one in breadth, over which was 
spread nothing but a cover of rushes. Below, in the house, was a small 
chimney, in which the patriarch used to dress his own victuals.” * 

At this hermitage the patriarch passed some of his days in tran- 
quillity and solitude, in communion with the great Creator of the 
universe, in solemn meditations, and in fervent devotional services, 
as well as in maturing his plans for the melioration of the Russian 
crerBy: and for the improvement and purification of the Russo-Greek 
religion. 

The patriarch was generally here during the time of the fasts, as 
well as during the erection of the church; and it is said that, clad in 
the commonest garments, he carried stones himself, for the assistance 
of the workmen. When he was deprived of the holy see, and con- 
demned to exile, the erection of the monastery was suspended, and the 
name New Jerusalem disused. 

At the death of the Tsar Alexei Michailovitch, his son and suc- 
cessor, Phedor Alexievitch, arrived at Voskresénskoi monastery, in the 
year 1679, and ordered the Cathedral Church to be continued. During 
the life of this Tsar it was built only to the arches; but in the reign of 
the Tsars Joann Alexievitch and Peter Alexievitch, the monastery was 
finished, and the Cathedral Church was consecrated, on the 18th of 
January, 1685, by the patriarch Joakim.t Like all the monasteries in 





* Perry’s State of Russia, vol. i. p. 140. 

+ The above is the account of some of the Russian historians ; but there is an 
inscription in the Cathedral, indicating that cither that alone, or the whole mo- 
nastery, was begun in 1656, and finished in 1759. 
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Russia, that of the New Jerusalem greatly resembles a fort ; its walls 
being high, and furnished with eight towers, ramparts, and embrasures. 
The resemblance is also heightened by a number of small cannon on 
each side of the principal gate. Within these walls a large space is 
included, and a crowd of churches, besides numerous houses for the 
monks. ‘The wall is pierced on the east side by an arch, over which is 
raised a church; and this is named the entry into Jerusalem. Thus 
the language of Scripture is constantly used; and, as the Russians 
suppose, not with profanation, but with reverence ! 

The most remarkable object of attraction is the Church of the Re- 
surrection, or of the Holy Sepulchre, as already mentioned. It is a 
structure equally interesting to the visitor who has seen, and to him 
who has not seen the original. ‘This cathedral is erected in the form 
of a cross, with a cupola in the middle. Its length is five hundred and 
sixty feet; its breadth, one hundred and thirty-three feet ; its height, 
from the floor to the arch of the cupola, one hundred and fifty-four feet, 
and to the top of the cross, which surmounts the cupola, two hundred 
and twelve feet four inches; its circumference, including the Zem- 
lianaya, or Earthen Church, dedicated to the Discovery of the Cross, is 
twelve hundred and eight feet eight inches. ‘The interior of this ca- 
thedral is really magnificent. The altar is adorned with rows of co- 
lumns; and near it are seen a number of pride/s, or chapels, the most 
remarkable of which is that of the Crucifixion. The ikonostas, or 
skreen, is extremely rich, and decorated in the same manner as the 
skreens of the cathedrals at Moscow. 

The stone Sepulchre of our Lord was erected according to the ad- 
measurement of that at Jerusalem. It Jength is nearly six, and its 
width about three feet. Its low door is opposed to the rising sun ; and 
at the entrance is a stone, typifying that on waich an angel sat. F en- 
tered the tomb, which was illuminated by a number of candles; and, 
although devoid of superstitious notions, | must acknowledge that a 
solemn effect was produced upon my mind. The base of the tomb is 
square, adorned with Corinthian columns ; and every part, unoccupied 
by paintings of the saints, is highly gilded. Over the square founda- 
tion rises a small rotunda, likewise decorated with Corinthian columns, 
and surmounted by across. In the centre of this rotunda is a whole- 
length and large figure of “ The Upholder of all Things,” suspending the 
globe, and surrounded by a glory. The whole surface ofall the objects 
mentioned is highly gilded ; but the tomb, as a whole, is a gaudy, splen- 
did, and magnificent temple, not at all calculated to inspire devotion. 

The tomb stands in the centre of the great dome, or pavilion, as 
they call it in Russia. From without, this dome tapers like a tower, 
and is surmounted by a ball and cross. Its circumference, inside the 
cathedral, is two hundred and thirty-eight feet ; its diameter, seventy- 
nine feet and a half; and its height, from the ground to the top of 
the cross, is two hundred and thirty-one feet. It consists of five stories, 
marked by rows of windows ; and to the three lower rows are spacious 
interior corresponding galleries, the lowest of which is supported upon 
columns, while the others rest upon projections from the walls. , 

A traveller everywhere hears of the chivalrous deeds of Britons, 
who love to distinguish themselves, and sometimes very fantastically, 
as by walking along the dangerous parapet of a bridge. Here, agree- 
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ably to the relation of the monks, some years ago, a young Englishman 
walked round the parapet of the upper gallery. One scarcely knows 
whether to be most surprised by the dangers he incurred, by his 
bravery, or by his folly. The Russians thought him a madman, and 
not without cause. 

The whole of the interior of the great dome has received the able 
assistance of the architect, the “ holy image” painter, and the gilder; 
and its grandeur and magnificence captivate the beholder. A number 
of chapels are erected among the columns of the first gallery, one of 
which was paid for by the Jate Emperor, and is dedicated to his patron 
saint, Alexander Nevskii. 


The portraits, or images of the saints (for the Russians would con- | 


sider them scandalized by the former appellation), of Nikon, the 
founder, and of Ambrosius, the renovator and patron of this monas- 
tery, are held im the utmost veneration by the Russians, from the 
prince to the peasant; and it must be acknowledged they represent 
two of the most distinguished and worthy men their country ever pro- 
duced. Under the portrait of Ambrosius is a poetical inscription, the 
import of which I shall give in English prose. 

“Ambrosius finished that which Nikon founded. This temple of 
God received all its splendour from them. But Nikon, on his return 
from banishment, and Ambrosius, in the time of the plague and of the 
rebellion of the rabble, had an untimely end put to their days: there- 
fore the crown of martyrdom is embellished for them.” 

To illustrate this inscription [ shall add a few remarks. 

The life of Nikon is extremely interesting and instructive.” By the 
superiority of his genius, his talents, and his exemplary conduct, this 
divine gradually rose to the patriarchal see, and became the friend of 
the ‘I'sar Aleksei Michailovitch, and his chief counsellor in civil as well 
as ecclesiastical affairs: from being a parish priest, an anchorite ina 
small island in the White Sea, the chief of a trifling monastery in the 
island Kii, near the mouth of the Onéga, he became the most illus- 
trious divine that ever Russia produced. While his labours tended 
more to the reformation of the church than the united efforts of all his 
predecessors, nay of all his successors, his reforms caused extensive 
schisms, which led to the formation of a powerful party against the 
patriarch. In consequence of various dissensions, and the intrigues of 
his opponents, Nikon lost the favour of the Tsar, abdicated his high 
office, and withdrew to New Jerusalem, where he led a most austere 
life in the small hermitage about to be described. ‘Though his offices 
were performed by the Archbishop of Novgorod, he was still per- 
mitted to retain the title of patriarch ; but the persecutions of his ene- 
mies soon followed him, and by the decision of a council of the Rus- 
sian and Greek clergy, Nikon was formally deposed from the pa- 
triarchal see, degraded to the rank of a common monk, and banished 
to the remote convent of Therapent near Belo-Ozero. Upon the death 
of Aleksei Michailovitch, by his own desire, he was permitted to 


“ Femove to the convent of Cyril, in the samme government, where at 


least he enjoyed liberty. In 1681, he requested and obtained permis- 
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* Vide Coxe’s Travels, Levesque’s History of Russia, and Muller's History o 
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sion to return to his favourite spot, New Jerusalem ; but he expired on 
the road thither. His remains were transported to this monastery, and 
consigned to the grave with all due pomp and solemnity. Nikon had 
survived his deposition fifteen years. 

During the time the plague raged in Moscow, in the year 17—, 
Ambrosius became obnoxious to the Russians, especially the peasants, 
because he had ordered a favourite image to be removed, in order to 
prevent the spreading of the contagion by the contact of thousands of 
devotees, who flocked together to propitiate its favour. Ambrosius, 
aware of his danger, took shelter in the Donskoi Monastery, at Mos- 
cow; the sanctity of its altars, however, could not prevent the out- 
rage and the cruelty of the infuriated and misguided rabble. The 
reverend old man was dragged without the walls, and put to death in 
the most barbarous manner. 

On looking at the history of Nikon and Ambrosius, one cannot but 
observe the unmerited and cruel fate which often awaits those who 
reform or ameliorate barbarous usages and custoins, but who are 
among the greatest benefactors of the human race. 

I shall now enumerate a few of the objects in the Cathedral. 
Among these are paintings of the centurions who kept guard—of the 
council of the Jews—of the dungeon of Jesus Christ, who is represented 
sitting in a most melancholy attitude upon a stone pedestal, with a 
crown of thorns upon his head, and covered by a purple silk robe :-— 
of the Church of the Assumption, (named dark, because in Jerusalem 
it is excavated in the rock,) lighted by lamps and candles: a painting 
which represents the Passion of Our Lord: a painting of Our Saviour, 
at the time Judas gave the signal for the seizure of his divine master: 
the church where the soldiers cast lots for the garments of Christ, in 
which three lamps are constantly burning: the Church of the Disco- 
very of the Cross, to which 1 descended by a long stair: a chapel, in 
the name of Insatiable Affliction, in remembrance of Countess Suvorof, 
wile of the conqueror of Ismael of that name: the stone on which Our 
Saviour sat while the crown of thorns was placed upon his head: the 
Church of St. John the Precursor: the tomb of Godfrey Bouillon, 
who delivered the Holy City from the Infidels, and was King of Jeru- 
salem: the Church of St. Paul, erected in memory of the Emperor 
Paul; the elegant Chapel of Mary Magdalene, built at the expense of 
the present Dowager Empress of Russia, Mary, of pure white marble, 
and adorned by a painting of that saint, which cost her Majesty twelve 
thousand roubles: a chapel which was erected at the expense of Prin- 
cess Dashkof, who was the companion of Catharine the Second when 
she ascended the throne, and afterwards her imitator in talents, in 
cunning, and in profligacy, and who became the President of the Impe- 
rial Academy of Sciences, &c. &c. 

The Riznitsa, or Church ‘Treasury, deserves some notice. It is of 
the same nature, though not nearly so rich, as that of the Monastery of 
the Trinity. Its principal contents are the church plate, ornaments, 
and dresses of the clergy: two mitres which were worn by Nikon, 
one of which cost twenty-seven thousand and the other eight thousand 
roubles: an old broad-brimmed fusty hat, said to have been used by 
that patriarch while he acted as a labourer during the erection of the 
Monastery : paintings of the cowl, the staff, the boots, the shoes, and 
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even of the hat, of the revered Nikon: and a crowd of such objects as 
can alone interest a Russian devotee, who is as bigoted as an ortho- 
dox ultra-Tory, and as superstitious, at the present day, as were his 
ancestors of the ninth and tenth centuries.* Indeed, the Russians have 
not advanced one step, or at least the mass of the nation, the pea- 
santry, in the path of pure religion, for hundreds of years. They are 
accustomed, however, to speak of the paintings, or images, in the 
cathedrals as equal to the best specimens of Italian art. In this, it is 
needless to say, there is an excess of exaggeration. A connoisseur 
will reckon the greatest part of them mere daubings; and there is not 
a single one pre-eminently distinguished in the whole Russian empire, | 
even as a mere copy. This is a very extraordinary fact, as it occurs 
in a country where even religion highly encourages the art of painting. 

In the Cathedral of the New Jerusalem is preserved the celebrated 
image of the Virgin Mary, with three hands, which requires particular 

regard. “Dr. King has furnished the following account, which is copied 
into Clarke’s T ravels. ‘* After the painter had finished his piece, when 
he returned to visit it the next morning, he saw a third hand added to 
the figure, at which he was much astonished, and naturally struck out 
the additional hand, and then sealed up the door of his room, to pre- 
vent any one from entering to play him such another trick: but his 
astonishment was greatly increased, when, the following day, he saw 
the third hand added again, which he again struck out, till at last the 
Virgin herself appeared to him, and told him it was her pleasure to be 
so represented.” + 

“ Clarke’s Travels in Russia” contain a representation of the three- 
handed Virgin Mary, which deserves examination. ‘The learned Doc- 
tor, after giving a description of the painting, conjectures that it is 
emblematical of the Trinity ; but in that point he is mistaken. 

The library of the Voskres¢énskoi Monastery consists of Slavonian, 
Latin, German, and French books, and is not very extensive. In it is 
preserved the Gospel in Slavonian, written on parchment, before the 
introduction of the art of printing into Russia. ‘This book, as well as 
some others, is signed by the hand of the patriarch Nikon ; and those 
acquainted with the character of that extraordinary man, will not fail 
to be interested in the signature. 

In the Voskres¢nskoi Monastery, the founder, Nikon, established 
an archimandracy, with two hundred brethren, twenty superiors, and 
an Hegumir. 

When the patrimonial estates were taken from the monastery, to 
which belonged thirteen thousand seven hundred and sixty-five souls, 
by an ukéz of her Majesty, Cat’.arine the Second, in 1764, ‘this convent 
was considered to be of the first class, with thirty-two monks. It was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the patriarchs, or the guardians of their 

see, till the institution of the Holy Synod, in the year 1721. In the 
year 1745, it was confided to the care of the Archbishop of Moscow, 
Joseph, who died there. It was then enumerated among the Stavro- 





* A number of illustrations of the superstition of the Russians are recorded by 
Holman and Cochrane in their recent works. 
+ King’s Rites and Ceremonies of the Russo-Greek Church. 
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pigialniya monasteries, and taken under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the Holy Synod. 

In the year 1748 the prefect of the Troitskoi Alexandrovskoi Se- 
minary and leromonach, Ambrosius, who was then Archbishop of 
Moscow, was chosen archimandrite; and, as a distinction from the 
former archimandrites, a mantle was given him. 

In the year 1698, near the Voskresénskoi Monastery, during the 
absence of Peter the Great upon his travels, a signal engagement took 
place between the regular army and the seditious Streltsi, who were 
attacked and conquered by the address and courage of General Patrick 
Gordon. Plans of the camps of both armies, on the opposite sides of 
the Istra, as well as of the engagement, are contained in the Diary of 
Korb.* 

The Voskresénskoi: Monastery has been honoured at times by the 
visits of almost all the monarchs of Russia since its foundation, and 
it has received their peculiar patronage. 

It is said that the Emperor Paul, soon after his coronation, went to 
the New Jerusalem, and after having inspected the monastery, visited 
the hermitage of Nikon, with all the Imperial family. Having with 
great curiosity, examined all its apartments, he seated himself upon 
the stone bed on which Nikon had lain, and kissed the stone which had 
served him as a pillow for his head, and said, ‘“* The holy old man is 
tranquil (is dead): let us reverence his memory.” ‘The late Emperor 
Alexander also made frequent visits to this convent. 

The Voskresénskoi Monastery was built and finished by sums of 
money furnished at various periods by the Crown. The Empresses 
Elizabeth and Catharine the Second were very liberal in their favours. 
Many well-wishers and religious people greatly assisted the work by 
their large donations. 

The famous Russian historian Karamzin says, that the Cathedral of 
the Voskresénskoi Monastery is ‘‘a perfect emblem” of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem ;” and almost all the Russians, whether noble 
or ignoble, are of the same opinion. ‘‘ In some respects,” says a late 
author, ‘ the exterior of this edifice differs from that of St. Sepulchre ; 
but the internal arrangement has been pretty closely followed.”+ As 
may be seen by comparing a representation of this convent with a view 
of the Holy Sepulchre, there is a great difference in the shape of the 
_ grand dome: that of Jerusalem is, as it were, truncated, while that of 
the Voskresénskoi Monastery is crowned by a turnip-shaped cupola of 
resplendent tin, which terminates in a gilded cross. The other dome 
is painted green, and, like many of the old churches, bears the crescent 
under the cross; in allusion to the triumph of the Christian over the 
Mahomedan religion. The other differences I remarked were but of 
little consequence. As Dr. Clarke visited the original structure, it is 
rather remarkable that these differences should have escaped his ob- 
servation. ‘In the neighbourhood of Moscow,” says that intelligent 
author, “is a building erected, at prodigious expense, in imitation of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem; having exactly the 





* Diarium Itineris in Moscoviana. 
+ Character of the Russians, and Detailed History of Moscow, Appendix, p. 599. 
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same form, and containing a faithful representation of the same ab- 
surdities.” Although I must qualify the first part of this assertion, 
I most cordially subscribe to the truth of the last clause. 

The other churches within the walls have nothing particular about 
them. ‘Their architecture and ornaments, their domes and crosses, are 
the same as may be seen everywhere in Russia, and therefore a few 
general remarks on them will not be displaced. 

The primitive architecture shows itself in the rude wooden houses 
of the peasant, as they are constructed to this day. The civil archi- 
tecture is Italian, or Greco-ltalian; and at Petersburgh, Moscow, and 
Odessa, as well as many of the towns of the interior, in the edifices 
of the nobles, may be remarked, in general, a combination of mag- 
nificence, solidity, convenience, and beauty, with order, disposition, pro- 
portion, and taste, that astonishes the curious examiner in the cold 
climate of the north; by which, however, they are in some respects 
modified. Natives of the more genial climes of the south of Euro 
are generally surprised at the enormous thickness of the walls of the 
brick edifices in Russia during summer; but when hoary and all- 
freezing winter appears, he at once perceives their happy adaptation to 
the climate. Then also he remarks the art that has been called forth 
to combine the Italian architectural ornaments with the solidity and 
mode of heating by stoves, which the climate required. But to come 
more to the object in view,—the ecclesiastical style of architecture 
seems to have been derived from Greece, from whence Russia also 
received Christianity, with the exception of those almost universal 
ornaments of the Russian churches, bulbous domes, or onion-shaped 
domes. These domes have excited a good deal of attention, and are 
spoken of very particularly in James's ‘‘ Travels ;” and also in Remarks 
on the Architecture of Russia, in No. LI. of “‘ The Quarterly Review.” 
Dr. Lyall paid the most minute attention to the subject, and 
devoted some pages to trace their history; and he seems to be of 
the opinion that they are not peculiar ornaments of the Russian 
churches. Of these domes he says, ‘* 1 have not the least doubt that we 
shall find that the bulbous domes came from the East; and I think 
their Pagan derivation, suggested by my inestimable and gifted friend, 
Mr. Rowand of Moscow, extremely plausible. Juvenal says that the 
Egyptians worshipped onions; and perhaps the same practice may 
have been preserved among others of the Oriental nations. As it is 
very natural to elevate any object to which reverence or adoration is 
paid, it seems probable that onions, and then onion-shaped bodies, 
may have been placed upon low pedestals to receive homage; and 
afterwards continued merely as ornaments, in consequence of 
their agreeable figure, and their adaptation as the summits of towers ; 
and from thence became the embeliishments of temples.” Bulbous 
domes are everywhere seen in the East, and may be reckoned a pre- 
vailing ornament. Now they even decorate the Royal Pavilion at 
Brighton. 

Scarcely a Gothic edifice is to be seen in Russia, There are none 
at Petersburgh; and the few specimens remarked at Moscow are 
chiefly modern edifices; the oldest of them, a church, situated in 
the Pokrévka, is not of one hundred and fifty years standing. 
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A vast variety of crosses are used in Russia. 

The visitor of New Jerusalem may visit the follewing places in his 
return to Moscow. 

Kheroshovo lies on the banks of the Moskva river, opposite Kunt- 
sova, and at the distance of eight versts from Moscow, and is well 
known in Russian history. As well as several of the adjoining villa- 
ges, it belongs to the Crown. 

In different places on the banks of the Moskva, but especially near 
Kheroshovo, various shells and petrifactions are found, all of which 
are described by the learned Professor Fischer in his Geological Works. 

Near this village there is a quarry of very hard sand-stone, which is 
used in Moscow for the foundations of edifices, steps of stairs, pav- 
ing, and similar works. 

Till lately, there was kept at Kheroshovo a collection of old car- 
riages, and horse-trappings, which had been used by the Tsar and his 
court; these have been all removed to Moscow. It is now chiefly 
distinguished by its fine stables, in which is found a part of the Impe- 
rial stud. 

Vedenskoyé, the fine summer residence of Prince Peter Vassilievitch 
Lapuchin, elevates itself on the banks of the river Moskva, at the dis- 
tance of forty-five versts to the north-west of the metropolis, and about 
three versts from Zvenigorod. 

This mansion is a noble residence, and the gardens have been laid 
out in excellent style by an Englishman. 

This estate was taken possession of by the French in 1812, and every 
portable article was carried off by the enemy. 

The noble proprietor has been a senator and a minister; but has 
now withdrawn himself from active life to the retirement of his family 
villa, and with a character unstained by the vices of many of his coun- 
trymen. 

Svirlovo, which lies seven versts, or four miles and a half, to the 
north-east of Moscow, belongs to Mr. Visotskii, and is celebrated on 
account of its agreeable healthy situation and its pleasant walks. For 
some years past it has become the summer resort of a number of the 
nobles and richer merchants, Russian as well as foreign, who take up 
their residence in small but convenient houses that have been erected 
on purpose. 

Having described the estates in the neighbourhood of Moscow, 
I shall conclude my Russian Sketches by some remarks on the district 
named after this city, the District of Moscow ;* a district which is 
generally agreeable, and in some parts remarkably so, The country 
is often flat, with gentle acclivities; but in many spots it is varied with 
hill and dale, intermixed with ranges of open fields, pastures, meadows, 
woods and forests. 

On leaving a large town in Britain, a stranger is generally at a loss 
to know when he has really quitted it; long suburbs and adjoining 
villages appearing part of itself. ‘This is not the case at Moscow: he 





* Russia is divided into fifty-two Governments, and these Governments into 
Districts. The Government of Moscow includes a number of districts; and the 


capital gives name to the surrounding districts, of which itself forms the chief 
town. 
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often suspects he is in the country, but on inquiry finds he is still in 
the metropolis, Let him but pass any of the sixteen barriers of the 
city, however, or cross the earthen rampart by which it is inclosed, 
and he will bave no difficulty in finding where he is. From the splen- 
did capital of the Tsars, in the twinkling of an eye, he is transferred 
to the country, and, in many places, to the midst of mean wooden 
villages; from the polite court, the transition is to the rudest pea- 
santry. Gay as the village scenes often are, especially on festivals, 
and cheerful as are the labourers and the peasants driving to and 
returning from market, yet there is something to me peculiarly agree- 
able, perhaps from custom, in beholding the scenery and the occupa- 
tions, and the population of the town gradually mellowing, as it were, 
into rural views and employments, and the human form gradually de- 
scending from ** My Lord” to the gentleman, the merchant, the farmer, 
and the rustic. 

In the Districts of Moscow are many woods and forests, and espe- 
cially on the left side of the Moskva river. Pines and firs are common, 
of which few are cut down, because for the most part they belong to 
the nobles, who preserve them as an ornament. In these woods grow 
also the oak, the ash, the elm, the lime, the maple, the birch, the beech, 
the sycamore, the mountain ash, the hazle, the elder, jumpers, poplars, 
willows, &c. In the woods are likewise found wild strawberries, bill- 
berries, kranberries, and whortleberries, and more rarely, raspberries, 
besides a number of wild plants. 

In the Districts of Moscow, among others of the feathered tribes, 
are enumerated eagles, hawks, cranes, herons, swans, wild geese and 
ducks, partridges, quails, heathcocks, woodcocks, snipes, black game, 
crows, ravens, magpies, cuckoos, thrushes, blackbirds, nightingales, 
linnets, larks, starlings, and many English small birds. In the forests 
are wolves, foxes, martens, squirrels, ferrets, ermines, hedgehogs, 
badgers, marmots, As for bears, contrary to the belief of some, they 
are now unknown at Moscow ; and cannot be seen without a trip to 
the distant regions of Siberia. 

The kinds of fish found in the District of Moscow, in the river 
Moskva, and in five small lakes, are the pike, the perch-pike, the 
barbel, the eel, the four-horned bullhead, the gudgeon, the perch, the 
ruffe, the crucian carp, the roach, the tench, the orf, the salmon ; and, 
rarely, the favourite fish of the Russians, the sterlet. 

The soil of the District of Moscow is, for the most part, clayey and 
sandy ; and, generally speaking, is neither well tilled nor well manured. 

The population of the District of Moscow is reckoned at between 
forty and fifty thousand, including males and females, nobles, clergy, 
merchants, and peasants. The inhabitants of this District are more 
engaged in trades and manufactures than. in agriculture ; and simply 
because of their vicinity to the capital, and the consequent facility of 
disposing of their products, At the same time, it contains many hun- 
dreds of looms for working silk articles, as sarsnets, satins, kushdks, 
or girdles, both for males and females, handkerchiefs, ribands, situph, 
a kind of very strong silk damask, used for making the dresses of the 
more opulent peasants’ and merchants’ wives ; Aumatchi, or red cotton 
stuffs, for the use of the peasantry; and imitation stuffs, as nankeens, 
Manchester goods, &c. Many of the inhabitants are also occupied in 
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potteries and brick works; and a considerable number are engaged as 
smiths, locksmiths, carpenters, cabinet-makers, masons, labourers, &c. 

The peasants of the environs of Moscow, like those of all the north- 
ern governments, live in wooden houses, which are covered either with 
planks or straw: and in some places they are furnished with chimneys ; 
but more generally, as is the prevalent custom in Russia, the smoke is 
allowed to make its exit by the door, or by a hole in one of the walls. 
On entering one of these houses early in the morning, when the fire is 
burning in the stove, the hut presents a curious appearance, and the 
incautious stranger runs some chance of suffering for his ignorance. 
Below the level of the lintel of the door, or of the smoke-hole in the 
wall, the air is quite clear and untainted; above them is nothing but a 
dense cloud of smoke, and the line of demarcation between the atmos- 
phere and the smoke seems as accurately defined as a mathematical 
line. As soon as the wood is converted into charcoal, of course the 
smoke ceases, and the peasant carefully watches the dull red colour 
which it obtains, and which indicates that there is no danger from the 
carburetted hydrogen gas, by which the smoke is followed. The stove 
is then closed ; and, except in excessively severe weather, is heated no 
more till the following morning. ‘The houses of the towns are all 
heated in Russia by stoves of a finer description than those of the 
peasants. This circumstance accounts for the non-appearance of 
smoke, except from a few of the noblemen’s kitchens, during the 
whole of the day, the morning excepted. 

The reader may naturally inquire how the common people prepare 
their food, as they have no fire except at the time specified. The an- 
swer is very simple. The housewife cooks her soup, her millet, and 
whatever else may be necessary, and also boils numerous pots of 
water, during the time the wood is burning, 2. ¢. before the stove is 
closed. ‘The dishes being prepared are taken out and set aside; and 
before dinner, and before supper, are replaeed in the stove till suffi- 
ciently warmed. Thus the Russians have learnt, by experience, to 
economise both time and wood. ‘The same fire by which the victuals 
are cooked, also warms the huts; and the cooking for twenty-four 
hours being finished in the morning, the greater part of the day is left 
free for other occupations. Were the peasants generally industrious, 
they would therefore have time for much domestic employment; but 
their task performed, they lie down to sleep. 

A residence at a very short distance from a town in Russia, is called 
a Datcha, or Zagorodnoi Dome, i. e. a country-house: an estate, or 
villa, which is not very remote from Moscow, is named Padmoskov- 
naya, or estate in the vicinity of Moscow; and the nobles are pecu- 
liarly anxious to possess one of these seats. 

In the district of Moscow, as we have seen, are many magnificent 
estates and elegant villas, which chiefly belong to the ancient families 
of the nobility ; and that have descended from father to son through 
a series of generations. A few of them, however, belong to the 
upstart nobles, the favourites of the sovereigns, more especially of 
Peter the Great, of the voluptuous Elizabeth, of the talented Catharine 
the Second, and of the clever but whimsical Paul. 
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LONDON LYRICS. 


Magog’s Prophecy. 


Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus.—Hor. lil. i. od. 15. 


As late, of civic glory vain, 
The Lord Mayor drove down Mincing-lane, 
The progress of the banner'd train 
l'o lengthen, not to shorten : 
Gigantic Magog, vex’d with heat, 
Thus to be made the rabble’s treat, 
Check'd the long march in Tower-street, 
To tell his Lordship’s fortune. 


“Go, man thy barge for Whitehall Stair ; 
Salute th’ Exchequer Barons there, 
Then summon round thy civic chair 
To dinner Whigs and Tories, 
Bid Dukes and Earls thy hustings climb ; 
But mark my word, Matthias Prime, 
Ere the tenth hour, the scythe of Time 
Shall amputate thy glories. 


Alas! what loads of food I see, 
What Turbots from the Zuyder Zee, 
What Calipash, what Calipee, 

What Salad and what Mustard: 
Heads of the Church and limbs 6f Law, 
Vendors of Calico and Straw, 

Extend one sympathetic jaw 
To swallow Cake and Custard. 


Thine armour’d Knights their steeds discard, 
To quaff thy wine “ through helmet barr’d,” 
While K. C. B’s, with bosoms starr’d, 
Within their circle wedge thee. 
Even now I see thee standing up, 
Raise to thy lip “ the loving cup,” 
Intent its ruby tide to sup, 
And bid thy hearers pledge thee. 
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But, ah! how fleeting thy renown! 

Thus treading on the heel of Brown ; 

How vain thy spangled suit, thy gown 
Intended for three winters: ~ 

Ere Lansdowne’s speech is at an end, 

I see a board of lamps descend, 

Whose orbs in bright confusion blend, 
And strew the floor with. splinters. 


Their smooth contents spread far and near, 
And in one tide impetuous smear 
Knight, Waiter, Liverymen and Peer: 

‘Na , even his Royal Highness 
The falling board no longer props, 
Owns, with amaze, the unwelcome drops, 
And, premature anointment, swaps 

Ror oozy wet his dryness. 
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Fear shrieks in many a varied tone, 

Pale Beauty mourns her spotted zone, 

And heads and bleeding knuckles own 
The glittering prostration. 

Behold ! thou wip’st thy crimson chin, 

And all is prortr 3 all is din; 

While scalded waiters swear thee in 
With many an execration. 


Yet, Lucas, smile in Fortune's spite ; 
Dark mornings often change to bright ; 
Ne’er shall this omen harm a wight 

So active and so clever. 
How buoyant, how elastic thou! 
With a lamp halo round thy brow, 
Prophetic Magog dubs thee now 

A Lighter man—than ever.” 


ee 


DINNER CONVERSATION. 
‘* Oh for a forty-parson power !”—Lorp Byron. 


5 
pense, before all things let him cultivate the art of conversation. 


‘** Art of conversation?” methinks I hear ten thousand tongues, start- 
ing from their oral scabbards, exclaim—“ Is not speech the character- 
istic of our species? Shall we not rest contented with drill-serjeants 
to teach us to walk? with calisthenic professors to instruct us in leap- 
frog and see-saw? with itinerant philosophers to unfold the chemical 
mysteries of dressing a salad?—must our mouths also be put into har- 
ness? For heaven’s sweet sake, let our speech at least be natural. 
If we are our mothers’ children (and this part of a man’s genealogy I 
never heard called in question,) our tongues may be trusted to go 
alone.” All this may be very true; but still conversation is, and ever 
will be, an art, and to the great majority of civilized bipeds, a mystery 
into the bargain. There is not one man in a hundred, nay, scarcely 
one in a thousand, whose colloquial merits are an equitable exchange 
for a beef-steak and a bottle of port ; and the proof of the matter is the 
price which a good talker bears in the market, and the vogue which 
even plausible pretenders enjoy, in the very best society. ‘ To write,” 
say the lawyers, in their iniquitous jargon, “is to act.” Had they said 
as much of “ to speak,” there might be some truth in the assertion ; for 
while writing poems, plays, sentimental metaphysics, or even “ books of 
the church,” is a stepping-stone only to the tea-parties of blue-stocking 
spinsters,—conversational powers, though but of a secondary quality, are 
a passport to all the best and most select dinners in town, In this re- 
spect, the world is much altered within these few years. We all re- 
member the time when, to be deemed conversable, nothing more was 
expected from a man than—* Sir, the bottle is with you”—‘ Take off 
your heel-taps.”—“ No daylight.”—* Buz.” And if to this vocabulary 
were added a licentious story, or a fox-hunting song, the diner-out was 
reckoned a wit of the first water. At that time, capacity of stomach, 
and not of head, was deemed the qualification for a bon-vivant ; and no 
man was thought an agreeable talker, till his powers of articulation 
2P2 


Whoever is desirous of dining well every day at other people's ex- 
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were more than impeded by wine. Sneyd and Carbonel then alone 
furnished the elements of good company ; and there was some reason 
for making wit and wine begin with the same letter, ‘The consequence 
of this order of things was, that more care was expended upon the fare 
than the guests; and any man with a clean shirt and an cesophagus, was 
fit company for a lord. Whether matters are much mended by the 
change, I shall not take upon myself to say; but now, when a dinner 
is on the tapis, the master of the house has not only to provide his cla- 
ret and venison, but his conversation also; and he looks out for his 
talker before he thinks of hanging up his saddle or his haunch. On 
such an occasion, to have the French cook fall sick is, in truth, a se- 
rious domestic misfortune (as the Lord-Mayor of Dublin lately said of 
the loss of his front teeth); but an apology from * Conversation Glib” 
is an irreparable mischief. By many persons, indeed, great intrigue is 
expended in procuring a titled guest to dignify their feast, and they are 
not altogether wrong in so doing; for a lord, like a plateau, sets off a 
table, if he contributes nothing to the substantial enjoyments of the 
party. But still a lord among wits, in privilege and prerogative, is 
very inferior to a wit among lords. ‘The wit not only is entitled to his 
food, but, what is quite as important, has the choice of his ordinary. Like 
the mouse with only one hole, a diner-out with only one invitation 
per diem, is a diner out of “ very little soul;” but he who has acquired 
a good reputation for colloquial powers, may dine where he pleases, in 
the certainty that his very preference will be regarded as a distinction. 
Such a man has only to choose; and I know one good-natured fellow 
who occasionally takes the trouble of accepting two dinners on the 
same day, sooner than forego the pleasure of showing off for the amuse- 
ment of “ his friends and the public in general.” The natural con- 
sequence of this order of things is, that all the good talkers are 
snapped up by the West-enders; for who would dine with a sugar- 
baker or a ‘‘ fermentor,” * who could take his soup with a duke or a 
marquis? It is quite useless for the great men of the city to spread a 
fulsome array of good things in nauseating superabundance, or for the 
inhabitants of the equivocal regions East of Baker-street, to pour forth 
their champaign in torrents,—they will never seduce a genuine conversa- 
tionalist into their terre incognite. The most they can expect is a well- 
executed counterfeit, when “ such are abroad ;” and in the height of 
the season, they may think themselves too happy to take up with a 
currency, which, wanting the precious metal, has yet some little polish 
on the brass that comes ostentatiously to the surface. Now, of such 
counterfeits, if the reader be a man of any refinement and delicacy, let 
him indeed “beware.” Of all the seccatort in existence, the man of 
retence is the greatest. Even when pretence is well founded, it is a 
re of the first magnitude. Not all the petulance of a Scotsman in 
office, thus clogged, will make its way into good society ; but a lively 
dunce, with his newspaper jests and his “ real good uns,” is abso- 


« ~lutely intolerable. For which reason, make a rule to refuse every in- 


vitation coming from the aforesaid hopeless and Cimmerian regions, if 
it requests the honour of your company to “ meet the famous Mr. Gab- 





* Every body kaows the story of a celebrated wit and diner out, who, misdirect- 
ing his two notes, accepting and declining invitations for the same day, sent the 
Lord's billet to ** Sam the Fermentor.” 
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bleton,” or “ the celebrated Mr. Chatterbox;” evade it, fly from it as 
from a pestilence. 

Touching this matter of conversation, the subject divides itself (as the 
sermon-writers are wont to say) very naturally into two branches,—the 
art of being deemed a good talker, and that of assembling good talk- 
ers round one’s own table: and first of the first. Good conversation 
comes of nature, it is a gift of heaven; and he whom “ the gods have 
not made”’ conversational, will never attain to it by mere labour and 
industry. Study will do much to improve an happy predisposition, 
but he who cannot “ snatch a grace beyond the reach of art,” can ne- 
ver figure in the first class of talkers. ‘To arrive at this eminence re- 
quires a powerful flow of animal spirits, a retentive memory, a discur- 
sive imagination, strong social sympathies, a ready wit, considerable 
versatility and facility of character, a nice tact for the apropos, and just 
a sufficient spice of vanity to love display, without making it the sole 
end of existence. To these natural and constitutional gifts should be 
added extensive and miscellaneous reading, (especially a thorough 
knowledge of the French memoirs,) much intercourse with the world, 
ee manners, and an early acquaintance with whatever is passing in 

ondon, Paris, and Vienna, if not with the chit-chat of all the smaller 
European capitals. A good talker, in fact, should know every body, 
every thing, and as much more as he can scrape together. He should 
never baulk curiosity with an “ I don’t know,” nor suffer himself to be 
thrown out by the starting of a subject in which he can be taken by 
surprise. He must be au fait, not only to the greater interests of reli- 
gion, politics, literature, and science, a good musician, a tolerable judge 
of pictures, a political economist, something of a stockbroker, a lawyer, 
and a physician,—but he must also be at home upon all minor subjects 
of discussion, deep in.green-room secrets and opera squabbles, a very 
Aristarchus of pirouettes, and have a perfect taste in women, horses, 
and dogs. He must be able to tell the odds without hesitation ; he 
must perfectly understand the racing calendar, be at home in the Fives 
Court, the confidant of all intrigues and flirtations, and au courant with 
the whole subinfeudation of h-Ils in St. James's parish. He must have 
travelled over half the habitable globe, and be personally acquainted 
with every remarkable man, wit, statesman, artist, or literateur, in Eu- 
rope. 

These and many other excellences being requisite to form a con- 
versationalist, it is not very surprising that the personage should be 
somewhat rare. The proverb, it is true, says, that where there’s a will, 
there’s a way; and, generally, the proverb may be as true as any other 
specimen of public wisdom ; but, as far as it applies to conversation, it 
knows nothing of the matter. Nothing, indeed, is more common than 
the noisy and pertinacious pretender to after-dinner conversation, 
*‘ cramming his words into mine ears against the stomach of my sense,” 
and making the most desperate efforts to be agreeable, while he suc- 
ceeds only in being troublesome or ridiculous. 

Fortunately, however, for those who love these distinctions, if good 
talkers are rare, critical listeners are not more common. There are 
companies for every class of conversationalists: he who has the skill 
to know himself, and to choose his circle with discretion, may dine 
out, even with the low, wtih a very decent reputation. Nay, though 
a man were born deaf and dumb, he need not despair,—that is, if he 
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can stand the fumes of tobacco, In certain circles, such a man would 
be very pretty company, and would come off—all South America to an 
Havannah cigar—with wonderful éclat. As for example—* puff— 
puff”’—then he spits—“ puff” again, “ puff, puff, puff:”—there’s elo- 
quence for you! Then he nods his head obligingly to the company, 
as much as to say, “ Your good health,” and takes off his tipple. 
What would you desire more? But his fire's not yet expended. Away 
he goes again, “ puff, puff, puff;” and “ sips and puffs, and puffs and 
sips again.”” Oh! Sir, there’s no standing it—the boy will be the 
death of me. If this be not worshipful society, experience is a jest, 
and there is no proof of the pudding in the eating. Then again, a 
man who is conscious of his own deficiencies, has only to look out 
among the upstart rich, the fellows of a plumb or a plumb and an half, 
and he may sit in their company, “ for a long summer's day,” without 
being called upon for a word: if he can but keep himself awake, and 
look sympathy through their never-ending self-satisfied aceounts of 
themselves, nodding and staring in due time and place, he will be sure 
not only to pass for a very agreeable companion, but for a man of un- 
common understanding and sound sense. The same plan succeeds 
also to the life with your rural lords, your landed gentry, and your se- 
cond rate authors. Madame de Stael mistook a poor dolt of an apo- 
thecary, accustomed to any thing rather than “‘ d parler aux visages,” 
for a Venetian senator of political and literary eminence; and she de- 
clared that he was the most eloquent person she had ever listened to, 
merely because he had preserved unbroken silence during one of her 
vo ga harangues, upon things in general, and herself in parti- 
cular. 

If, however, you “ feel the god within you,” and cannot submit to 
this system, just cast a glance around, and you must be a queer chap 
indeed, if you don’t find some latitude in the great city that suits your 
calibre. A good song will ensure success at the Three Compasses or 
the Cat and Bagpipes; a talent for conundrums is a marketable com- 
modity among the bas bleux of Tower-hill and East-cheap; a general 
acquaintance with Joe Miller is (in the language of cribbage) ‘* good 
for” a dinner in Guildhall ; circuit anecdotes and bar jokes make good 
society in the inns of court; smut is wit in the common-rooms of our 
universities ; scandal is proverbially adapted to our tea-tables, espe- 
cially to those of the more serious cast; and Bubb Doddington and Ho- 
race Walpole will carry you through a cabinet dinner in Downing- 
street. A safe company for a dashing experiment at “all in the ring,” 
is that of a set of plain matter-of-fact men, if you can catch them in 
the humour. They have no ambition to shine themselves, no desire 
but to get rid of their own stupidity, and they are very easily pleased. 
Good animal spirits, ease, and a tongue that never ceases, with them is 
sufficient to earn the reputation of a merry fellow. But beware of all 
grave subjects; no politics, no price-currents, or they’ll set you down 
at once for a nincompoop. Talk of every thing they know nothing 


« About, and you are safe. Set them staring, and you are sure of suc- 


cess. I remember passing a rambling summer among “ the country 
gentlemen” very agreeably, and came off with the name of an uncom- 
monly learned and pleasant companion, only by dint of interesting my 
audience with marvellous common-places, concerning every thing that 
they had never heard of before. In stage-coaches, persifage with the 
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female passengers makes excellent society; especially if interspersed 
with,a history of all the country-seats and anecdotes of their roprietors : 
all of whom, be sure, are your most intimate friends. In the company. 
of cheerful people, however humble and unintellectual, this sostenuto. 
style won't answer at all. You must turn your blockade into.a bush- 
fight, and let somebody else talk, as well as yourself. In such a so- 
ciety, wait your opportunity patiently (you will not have long to wait,) 
and then plant your hit. Any old pun, quotation, or clinch, tolerably 
applied, will raise a laugh; and in raising a laugh, yon encourage your 
neighbour to follow your example; and thus you gain credit with him 
for your own joke and for his also. In this mode of carrying on the war, 
I have seen two very opposite modes of proceeding equally successful; 
the one by means of an accomplice, the other by that of a butt. The 
former method has, indeed, one disadvantage, namely—that you must 
be contented with sharing the reputation. It is a sort of ride and tie 
transaction ; and unless, like Archer and Aimwell, you agree with your 
confederate to wear the livery on alternate days, you must consent to 
give and take, and make up your mind, like the two Kings of Brentford, 
to smell at the same nosegay. A single wit has, however, so bad a 
time of it in a company of common-places, there is such a necessity of 
a chorcegus to lead the laugh, that the price is not too much to pay for 
an able-bodied coadjutor, who knows the extent of your capital (vckes), 
is watchful to administer occasion for planting an hit, and who can 
** crow like chanticleer,” when it is necessary to “ insinuate the plot” 
of your mirth to a heavy and inapprehensive auditory. But if you be 
of a jealous disposition, and can “ bear no rival near the throne,” then 
you hone nothing for it but to provide yourself with a dupe,—a led 
captain perhaps,—or, still better, a dull unsuspicious gudgeon, who will 
both endure your persiflage and pay your reckoning afterwards. He 
must stand possessed of a reasonable prejudice in favour of your wit; 
but he must at least have an equally strong prepossession in favour of 
his own talent and respectability ; so that the remotest idea shall never 
reach him that it is possible he can be ridiculous. While the company 
are shouting at your “ palpable hits,” rendered still more sensible by 
the waggish curling of that side of your face which is not within his 
sphere of vision, he must reply with grave argument to all your hoax- 
ing absurdities, without the slightest suspicion of your earnestness ; 
and supply “ more matter for a May morning,” every time you trot him 
out as a coxcomb and blockhead for the benefit of your friends. With 
such an adjutant, it is surprising how much a man can do with a small 
stock in trade. Your professed wit should never be without them. 
Another point of scarcely inferior importance to the man who would 
create for himself the reputation of a talker, is the possession of a 
c6terie of admiring friends. There is much in their preconceived 
opinion in your favour; more in their habit of laughing and applaud- 
ing you. In strange companies you have your reputation to make; 
and you must not only be clever, but lucky too, to inspire a strange 
auditory, before the end of the second course, with the necessary eh 
pathy, and screw their muscles up to the sticking-place of risibility. 
In a céterie, moreover, every body knows every thing of every body; 
you have a common stock of the raw materials of fun; and your fa- 
vourite. jests being familiar to all, the listeners go off at half-cock, and 
co-operate with you in the production of the desired effect. In mixed 
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society, alas! they too frequently hang fire; the best things are lost 
for the want of a due knowledge of Tom, Dick, and Harry; your wise 
speech sleeps in their foolish ears ; and it is well if your best joke does not 
end in a flash inthe pan. When, therefore, you have a céteric, stick to it, 
If you would justly appreciate the value of this advice, look at those 
egregious fish out of water, the university and regimental wits, when 
they venture to London! Who there knows Muckworm of Trinity, or 
Scamp of Emanuel? or who the devil cares for Jack Foster of ours, or 
Black Bill, the Martinet-General of the district at country quarters ? 

We have all heard of “ Single-speech Such-a-one;” and a book has 
been written of the good things of those who never said but one in 
their lives. Something analogous to these personages are the men who 
are conversational at one table only,—and that is their own. Ever 
man, indeed, may shine, if he pleases, at his own table, provided he has 
one to shine at; but the persons I especially mean are, for the most 
part, heads of official departments, country squires, and masters of 
colleges, who are all ex officio wits, with their dependent clerks, their 
tenants, and their undergraduates respectively. The proprictor of a 
seminary for young gentlemen is an orator of great power with his 
ushers, and a country manager a very Sheridan with his actors and ac- 
tresses. Let not, however, such a man form too rapid an induction 
from this sort of success ; or, arguing from particulars to generals, too 
hastily commit himself beyond the sphere of his territory. With the 
wit of this order, as with woman, home is his throne. 

When you have selected a conversationalist adapted to the intellec- 
tual wants of your company, your next object should be the securing 
some man of sense and spirit, but who is no professed talker, to draw 
him out, to understand and reflect his good things, and by a judicious 
and intelligent approbation, to stimulate him to fresh exertions. This 
second-fiddle is absolutely necessary to fill up the harmony of the ta- 
ble. Do not, however, fall into the common error of applying the Rule 
of ‘Three to this particular ; and of saying, if one talker gives so much 
amusement, two will give me the double. In matters of wit, as of fi- 
nance, twice two do not make four: the dullest dinners are generally 
those in which an unfortunate Amphitryon has got together a knot of 
jealous rivals, who are so much afraid of committing themselves, that 
they never open their lips. 

A point not less essential is the placing your talker at table. If he 
sits at a less honourable post than he thinks belongs to him, you are 
lost. If he feels the door open behind him, or is incommoded for want 
of a fire-screen, he will sit as mute as a mouse in a cheese. Be careful 
also not to place him near a very pretty or agreeable woman, for his 
conversation will not become general; nor near a bore, for the bore 
will engross him to himself; nor near a dumby, for it will throw a 
damp over him, See, likewise, that he is well served at table, and that 
he gets wine enough to set him going. All neglects in these trifles 
derange the best-contrived dinners, so that your whole pains are thrown 
away. When all is done, indeed, you must have no small portion of 
good luck not to be disappointed. Your wits, like your beauties, are 
@pt to be devilish capricious; and, unlike the beauties, they do not 
charin whether they will or no. Generally speaking, agreeable parties 
take us by surprise; amd few dinners pre-arranged to be very, very 
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good, turn out exactly as was expected. An easterly wind, or a, fall 
in the stocks, may spoil all; and God help you, if your champaign be 
ropy, or the venison prove uneatable! Tout compris, the ambition 
of making pleasant dinners is not the shortest cut to human felicity; 
and it is “‘ safest and best” to trust to salmis and cételettes for public 
applause, rather than tremble at the sound of a single knock at. half- 
past seven, lest your lion should have met with a better dinner or a 
more distinguished host, and leave you in your “ hour of need.” After 
all, eating and drinking are the natural ends of a dinner party; and in- 
tellectual exertion on such occasions serves only to spoil digestion, 


M. 
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THE TURK. 


To eat and drink, and feel it eating, drinking ; 
To smoke and feel it smoke, and think he’s thinking — 
To hang grave looks upon a stagnant face, 
And teach his pride a stationary grace ; 
To send tears frozen back, if sometimes stirr’d, 
And smother sudden smiles within his beard ; 
To keep ten cups, and then—to keep ten slaves, 
Anxious to tremble when his hand he waves, 
A hand that now for sherbet asks, and now 
Demands a head, or smooths a beard or brow ; 
To sleep the morn without an idle word 
Or thought, save what a stranger may afford, 
With eye half shut, and head profoundly low, 
Or scarcely lifted to his vassals’ bow ; 
To loll in dream-like pleasures, with each sense, 
Supported midway, by each nice pretence, 
Perfume and bath, and bath and perfume thrice, 
The Prophet’s still, stale, earthly Paradise ! 
With half a harem, spent in vain to sooth 

With marshall’d passion, mimicking the truth) 
The sullen lover to his set caress, 
And pride that deigns to wake at last—and bless— 
Then saunters back, unto the rival pipe, 
And lives on smoke—till stronger p seal are ripe ;— 
Is this the heaven through which a soldier dreams, 
Year after year, until like summer streams 
Stifled in sands, the sluggish life goes out, 
And the dull slumberer drops to death, without 
One single thought, but that—he ceased to live— 
One tear—but what the weeper's paid to give ? 


But see the losel vault his steed, and hend 

Ear, eye and soul unte his one loved friend ; 

See him well knitted to each moving limb, 

Form one streng being, rush, and leap, and swim, 
‘The whole lord kindled in each act, and wield, 

A second Timour, host, and camp, and field, 

Put his whole spirit in one muster’d blow, 

And throw himself concentered, on the fue 

Single ’gainst many,—dare,—and wait,—and meet— 
And fall unbent—irregularly great ;— 

Then own the soldier worthy of his sword, 

And let Giours bow before their natural lerd ! WwW. 











DRAFTS ON LA FITTE.—NO. VII, 


“* Taank God, Ashley, the Greeks have at last obtained something 
like vengeance on their enemies. I have almost devoured the Moni- 
teur this morning at Galignani’s. Fill me a glass of ‘ La Fitte’-—Here’s 
to the triple alliance,—to the avengers of humanity at Navarino!” 

** With all my heart, Morris!” 

“We owe this to Canning; it was almost his last act. Had the 
‘outs’ kept office and flung him on his back, Ibrahim might have 
butchered the last Greek for them. With what horror they must look 
upon this act of the three allies, as an encouragement to rebels against 
the legitimate authority of their humane lord and master, the Porte!” 

** Ay, and there is another of their kidney, a great friend of the late 
Londonderry’s, who must feel as crest- fallen as they.” 

** Who is that, Ashley 2?” 

‘** Why, the Austrian debauchee, Metternich. Admiral Codrington 
found Austrian papers on board the Turkish vessels ; and several that 
were under the Turkish flag in the Port of Navarino met a merited 
fate with the barbarians.” 

** May not Austria make common cause with the Porte in conse- 
quence, and involve Europe in a war?” 

“Not she, my dear fellow. ‘To oppose the three great powers, who 
would in that case make common cause against her, she will run the 
hazard of internal dismemberment. Italy is only waiting for something 
to occupy the attention of her tyrants, to rise in arms. Hungary is in a 
slippery state. Besides, her poverty is equal to her despotism, and 
three great nations cannot be combated without funds. Austria will 
assist, and the Porte will soon come to terms—Oliver Cromwell’s am- 
bassadors are the only effectual ones at Constantinople !” 

* Talking of the Turks, reminds me of Ismael Gibraltar—fill me an- 
other glass.” 

** What of Ismael ?—he was an officer of the Porte, I believe.” 

“ No, of the Pacha of Egypt: at an advanced age, he fell in battle 
some years since. He received his appellation, as an honourable dis- 
tinction accorded by his master, in consequence of the extraordinary 
nautical skill and science displayed by him in completing the first 
voyage ever undertaken by an Egyptian vessel of war to the walls of 
London, at the time the Pacha first meditated the establishment of the 
fleet which he has more recently collected to be destroyed. If report 
speak true, and Ismael was little disposed to contradict the assertion, 
he was far more favoured by accident than knowledge in the conduct 
of his distant expedition; but his predestinarian principles were of no 
common advantage to him: and, trusting to, Alla and the Prophet, 
a bad Greek pilot and a worse chart, with a compass, quadrant, and 
other appliances, (which Ismael was assured were always used as orna- 
ments on board a vessel,) and devoutly repeating, in pure Arabic, the 
motto of the house of Russel, ‘ Ch’ sara sara,’* he left Alexandria and 
put to sea, fully confident that he would arrive-—where chance and 
date might decree—with the aid of wind and currents, sails and rudder, 
a stock of gold, and a still larger stock of Moslem patience and apathy. 








* What will be, will be. 
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His ‘ Navarchus,’ Panajotti, had travelled far and seen much; and, 
having now boldly launched forth on their enterprise, to him would 
Ismael listen, as reposing on the deck he calmly smoked his argillé,* 
while the pilot recounted to him the many dangers he had encountered 
and the wonders be had braved ; but, what was better than Panajotti’s 
stories, the wind was fair as they left the shores of Mesr,+ and wrap- 
ping himself in his white and ample albornoz,{ to shield him from 
the effects of the blighting and humid sirocco, in exclaiming Mortadi, 
(or loved of God) he betook himself to Al Moshaf, or the book, caring 
about little else than the ship’s being on her course, as Panajotti, with 
sundry oaths and multiplied crossings, earnestly assured him. Shortly 
they arrived off the Island of Candia, which Panajotti had the hardi- 
hood to pronounce as having been inhabited even before the Hegira, 
while Ismael laughed within himself at the credulity of the false Naza- 
rene. He spoke, too, of its delicious wines to the sneering Moslem ; 
and told how St. Paul had preached there, and had represented its 
people as subject to idleness, lying, and debauchery, which induced 
Ismael calmly to demand if it were not the place of Panajotti’s birth, 
and this gave the pilot considerable offence. 

** Still held the breeze ‘ so fair and foul,’ for, while it filled the canvass, 
it relaxed every fibre of the system; nor did it cease until it brought 
Ismael into the Port of Malta, and there did he piously praise Alla 
for his success—salute the town—and wish God might darken the face 
of him who had invented quarantine ; for predestination made the 


plague endurable, but with the quarantine it had nothing to do. When. 


the moon arose and shed not soft but rich, warm, and glowing light 
on that white rock, and whiter edifices which it supported, so forcibly 
contrasting their hue with the deep azure of the Mediterranean ;—when 
the gentle land breeze wafted on its wings the grateful perfume of 
the orange and citron groves, and the fragraat odour of jessamine, 
rose, myrtle, and geranium ;—when the bells of the Island near him 
sounded the evening Angelus, and pious Christians spoke the heavenly 
Salutation, or chaunted the Litany of the Queen of heaven ;—when the 
air was cool and pleasant, and the distant tinkling of the mandoline 
was heard on shore, then Ismael (having first shouted the Salat, or 
call, repeated the Ala-tema, or Last Prayer of Day, not forgetting in 
the fervour of his orisons to consign, under the flattering appella- 
tion of Kolaib,§ his trusty Panajotti to Scheitan|| with all his soul, as 
even worse than a Schiite{ registered in the Mahfoud** for condemna- 
tion; and then, taking his ring from off his finger, he would in due 
form mutter the Laanahou Alla, or curse of God upon him,) would 
summon Panajotti to the tarikh, or recital of tale or history, as com- 
plaisantly as if he had but just invoked all Heaven’s blessings on the 
pilot’s head. , 

“ Then would Panajotti tell of the knights who once possessed the 
land, and who had dedicated themselves to the service of St. John. 
(“Of John the son of Zacharias, meanest thou? ‘interrupted him, 
Ismael ;)—of their expulsion from the Island of Rhodes in the olden 
time by the victorious Moslem—(and Ismael stroked his chin with 








* The Egyptian pipe. + Africa. ~ A large white mantle. § Dog. 
| Satan. 4 The sect of Ali. ** The Book of Judgment. 
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pleasure, and gave a fuller curl to his mustachio);—then how again, 
on those very shores, they met all the forces of the mighty Soliman, 
and fought and vanquished them—(and Ismael spat upon the ground 
and frowned) ;—then how they were driven from their hold by Ali 
Bonaparte—(‘ Earth is decei it—Eimah! Eimah!’ sighed forth Is: mael) ; : 
—how, in turn, the Frenchmen were expelled, and the English now 
possessed it—(‘ Ay, the Scids of Al-Gezira-al-hadra,”* nodded Ismael 
approvingly). Then did he ask of Panajotti where was the Al Cazar 
(the Palace); and it was pointed out to him, where the moonlight fell 
upon the lofty tower rising from the centre of and high above the 
vast and imposing edifice ; and with joy was it that Ismael heard that 
the Hakem, or Governor, was a Cidy¢ of the sea; for he, too, was now 
somewhat famous on that element, and undoubtedly they were peers. 

* The Quarantine at length expired, (ior ‘even Stamboul { will have 
an end,’ has been by an Alime said,) and with pomp and honour was he 
received by the good Sir Alexander Ball, and with pleasure he recog- 
nised in the Governor one of the great captains of Aboukir; and feasts 
were given him at Sant’ Antonio in delicious gardens ; and hither Ismael 
hied him, in a calessa, sitting upon both his hands, for the roads were 
rough and rocky, and the carriage, like the land it ran over, had no 
springs ; there by him sate the Chatib, or Secretary of Sir Alexander, 
and a strange man§ was he; for in the tongue of Almagreb™ did he 
recite long verses, the whole way, to amuse the Turk, which Ismael 
was too much shaken and jolted to attend to, nor could he otherwise 
have understood them: and the Chatib showed him a peacock’s || plume 
with which he wrote. Ismael met him long years after in London, and 
then he was a man of fame ; for he had written poems, and a tragedy, 
and sermons, and things of which Ismael did nevertheless little wot of. 
But to return—the Giema, or assembly in the gardens, was enchant- 
ing ; for what houris were there not there! and ‘ Allah Acbar !** Allah 
Acbar!’ exclaimed he, as the soft blue eye of the fair Briton cast its 
gentle, but curious glance upon him; or the more brilliant orbs of the 
dark Maltese flashed looks of lightning in his favour. There was, too, 
the Sahba, or wine, of various lands ; and Ismael quaffed them off with 
zest, for he was learned in the Koran; and ‘ where has the Prophet 
forbidden the use of the bright liquor? Mohammed forbade only its 
excess,’ said Ismael, as he drank largely of the delicious fluid. ‘ Only 
—its—ex—cess,” exclaimed Ismael, as he sank upon a sofa near one 
of the loveliest daughters of the West. 

“ Again they sailed ; but who shall describe the difficulties and dan- 
gers of their voyage, until they beheld Bab-el-Fetah (or Europa 
Point), and were fairly anchored in the bay of Gebelt++ Taric, and be- 
held the mighty fortresses it displays? Gihanam, the evil angel, must 
have been with them on that their course; and full often did Ismael 
deem he heard the very rushing of Azrael’s wings, soft, and solemn, 
and voluminous, as the flow of many waters. Twice, i is it reported, 
that they put in to Tunis; once they anchored in the port of Cagliari; 
then did they find themselves in the road of Leghorn, which was not 
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* The verdant isle. + A lord or high officer. t Constantinople. 
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their's; again got they, with no ordinary ingenuity, to the south of Si- 
cily;—then, after a long, long interval, verily they saw the mighty 
Pyrenees ; and then it was they knew to tack and steer to the south- 
ward ; and long they sailed meridionally, without diverging, until the 
coast of Afric was in view. Now their course became more certain, 
for there was land to be seen on either side ; yet did they visit Oran, 
and Melilla, and Alineria, and Marbella, asking counsel and advice of 
right experienced men of either creed ; and in three short months they 
completed their voyage from Malta to Gibraltar. 

“ There also was he right hospitably received, and duly complimented. 
He inspected the noble fortifications, and St. Michael's Cave, and the 
Devil's Tongue. (‘ What a combination!’ ejaculated the Moslem.) 
He admired the Almeida ;* but with scorn he viewed the ignoble sta- 
tue of the gallant Heathfield, (and long afterwards did he recognise a 
twin production at Brighton.) Here then he drew his bills on the 
Pacha ;—and lading himself with fruits, and wines, and doubloons; and 
saluting the Governor in most irregular time, and evincing his libera- 
lity and contempt of ammunition by increasing the effect of his cour- 
tesy, in the gratuitous loan of two balls (having forgotten that the 
pieces were loaded); and cursing the Jews and the Jewesses’ perukes, 
while the white cloud spread itself over the rock’s summit, announcing 
the coming of the easterly wind, he braved the Bab-el-Zakac, the 
gate of the road, and at sunset he beheld, for the first time, the ocean, 
which extended thousands of miles before him, and to north and south. 
At least so said Panajotti; but Panajotti was such a liar, who could 
believe him!—that peopling of Candia before the Hegira was quite 
enough to show what he was ;—however, in redemption of his want of 
truth, it was to be confessed, that he was an able pilot (witness their 
late successful voyage), and that was every thing. Now was there 
counsel, and advisement, and reflection, and discussion; but at length 
it was all decided by Ismael’s ‘ Billah,’ and ‘ Bimrillah,’ (in God, 
and by God's order ;) and, after many days, they happily found them- 
selves at the Island of Madeira; but here they learned that they had 
gone some small matter out of the way, and warmly did Ismael reproach 
Panajotti; but, as he cooled, he recollected the wisest might be at 
times deceived, and there was that astonishing voyage from Malta to 
Gibraltar in barely more than three months! and then the wine where 
he was was good, and the English merchants kind and hospitable ; and 
he ate of the ananas and orange, and drank the cheering liquor. He 
took some lessons, too, in English; and showed his progress, on taking 
’ leave of the Governor, by saying, ‘ How you do; I hope;’ while the 
Governor replied, in Portuguese, to what he deemed some Oriental 
compliment in the pure Arabic of the Moslem. 

“Now, having inquired their course, they steered them north, and in 
some few days they came to England ;—at least Panajotti swore by the 
Panagia and St. George! St. Spiridion and St. Dionysius, that it could 
be nought else than England, for he had been to London, and must 
know. But Ismael had his doubts, for was not England larger? he had 
heard so. Then he took his chart, and examined the mapy isles he 
saw ; certainly, there might be Great Britain, and Ireland, and the 
Isle of Wight; yet there were more and more; possibly, the Ork- 


* The public walk ; literally, “ The Table.” 
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neys, and Hebrides, and Shetland isles, and Man, and Anglesey; but 
there were more yet, and without they were also the West Indies, 
really Ismael could not make out what they were. They did not at all 
correspond with his notions of our land, so he whiffed the argillé ; but 
they entered a port, and then he learned the islands were the Azores, 
and the city Angra. But there were more fruits and wine; and ‘ God 
was great, and Mohammed was his prophet ;’ and there some days they 
stayed them, ere they set sail once more. 

“ It was a lovely night, but moonless ; a current bore them swiftly 
onwards, and seemingly they had entered a river, and that a might 
one. ‘ Surely the tide was strong! What could it be? It might be 
the Thames.’ But Panajotti was quite at a loss here, and his calcula- 
tions fearfully disordered. ‘ Yet the Thames it might be;’ and he 
chuckled at the thought ;—but somehow, ‘had they not arrived too 
soon?’ ‘There was the rub.—‘ Leave it to Allah and daylight,” said 
Ismael, quietly; and, as daylight broke, ‘ Allah! Allah-homa!’ ex- 
claimed Ismael, as he rubbed his eyes, ‘ but it beareth much resem- 
blance to Gibraltar.’ On they weri; and, to be on the sure side, al- 
though it might scarcely be, they saluted the town; and the town, 
most vehemently surprised, returned the compliment; for it was truly 
nothing else than Gibraltar, and the General and his aide du camps, 
and merchants, and Jews and Jewesses’ perukes. How did Ismael 
storm! but Panajotti swore that it was the current; and, in sooth, 
’anajotti had reason, so to the current they gave the blame. 

“They were all at sea again, although the second time upon the 
ocean. But now they betook them to the north, instead of the south ; 
and Panajotti grew in favour with [smael, by repeated and unquestion- 
able proofs he gave of skill and science. They visited Cadiz ; and would 
actually have steered up the Guadalquivir (to avoid, probably, the na- 
tional reproach of, ‘ Those who have not Seville seen;’) but they were 
soon set to rights. ‘The wind was fair, and gaily they went onwards, 
leaving Portugal and Spain behind, until they got into the Bay of Bis- 
cay, and there a fearful storm came on. Ismael grew sadly sick, and 
Panajotti confounded, and in a most solemn fright; the ship made 
water fast ; the pumps were plied ; the Greeks knelt to a print of St. 
Spiridion; the Maltese vowed vows to the Virgin and St. John ;—-a 
Jew on board was sadly off here ;—the Turks called on the Prophet; 
winds roared ; the topmast went; sails were split ; and all was horror, 
confusion, and dismay. 

“ At Bourdeaux (with the permission of Bonaparte) they stopped 
to refit. Panajotti’s wits were terribly shattered, so an English pri- 
soner was given them asa pilot; the Gironde pushed them out, and 
once more they tried it. 

‘¢*Tt was the month Muharram when we left Alexandria,’ mused 
Ismael, as he sate ondeck. ‘ Muharram (including Safer) one; Ribeah 
(the first) wo; the second Rebiah, three; Giomada (the first) four ; 
_Giomada (the second) jive; Giomada (the third) six ;--Regeb, seven; 
Schaban exght. Glory to Allah and the Prophet! eight, eight months 
only; and the new pilot says that we are between France and England. 
Prodigious! by Alaks&i! What a pity Panajotti should be crazed, for 
we might yet have arrived within the year. ~ There is Ramadan, one ; 
Schawal, two; Doul Kadah, three ; Doul Hegiagh four ; but that may 
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scarcely be! What has been ordained must be——’ But what was 
Ismael’s wonder when, but two days after, even in the very commence- 
ment of Ramadan, he was told that the tall white cliffs he gazed upon 
were the coast of England. What vessels sailing on every side! what 
forts, and towns, and villages ; and noise, and crowds, and bustle, and 
contusion! ‘It was the meeting of Al Azab;*—the congregation of 
earth’s many nations !' 

“Ismael ever left much for fancy to supply in the history of his 
weary way, as farther than the space of time that has been recorded, 
he was little disposed to dwell upon its secrets. We must now pro- 
ceed to other circumstances, on which he had less difficulty to dilate. 

‘It was in the neighbourhood of Ratcliffe Highway that, on his 
arrival in England, Ismael took up his abode, little aware of the facti- 
tious distinctions which fashion has ordained between the component 
parts of the metropolis; but duly sensible to the substantial comforts 
attending even the ordinary houses of entertainment in London, and 
the real luxuries of carpets and curtains, good beds, bright fires, clean- 
liness, civility, and attention ; all rendered still more acceptable by the 
fatigue and tedium of a lengthened and painful voyage. Greatly did 
he relish his position, as he crossed his legs upon a sofa, after his nine 
months wanderings upon the waters: and he doubted not but that he 
was suited appropriately to his own rank and mission, and the more 
than viceregal dignity of his Egyptian master. His credentials were 
duly forwarded; and early was he advertized that his reception by the 
Prince Regent would have place. He arrived punctual to the ap- 
pointed day and hour at Carlton-house. His dress was rich and ele- 
gant : the ample folds of his turban were of exquisitely wrought silk : 
his scymitar hung before him suspended to a massive chain of gold ; 
on his vest were the anchor and the crescent, in brilliants of great size 
and beauty ; to which were added the lofty and imposing figure of the 
Turk himself—his features marked by an expression of firmness and 
resolution, which was however tempered by a peculiar air of mildness ; 
and with his pale face, full eye and dark mustachio, he would, inde- 
pendently of his nation and costume, have been an object of regard, 
curiosity, and admiration. His step was slow and firm, and grave ; 
and most graceful was his reverence as placing his right hand to his 
breast he raised the other to his turban ; and who might better appre- 
ciate what was fit in manner than he before whom he stood? It is 
said that the Prince was particularly struck with his Egyptian visitor ; 
and, after discoursing with him, recommended him to the attentions 
of one of his royal brothers who was standing near. He was now 
encircled by all that was great and noble; and they listened in silence 
to the reply he would furnish to the Duke’s inquiry of his residence. 
‘It is the Pig and Whistle! (or some such strange sign of contrasted 
harmony) at Wapping.’ ‘This was too much; however, an explanation 
wascome to. It was found that it was rather erroneous confidence in 
the recommendation of Panajotti, than predilection, which had placed 
him there; his removal to the West was soon resolved upon; there 
was he installed and treated with honour and hospitality by his nu- 
merous friends. 
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“Tsmael always spoke with much gratitude of the testimonies of 
friendship and respect he had received in England, and was particularly 
partial to the nation. He often mentioned that he had never met there 
with insult but once, and that was at a dinner, where, after recounting 
his travels, a gentleman at table observed to him that *‘ he was a Cos- 
mopolite.” Ismael, however, pardoned whatever of offence he might 
impute to the epithet, as rather the result of indiscretion than in- 
tention. 

“ Acting as agent for the Pacha of Egypt in one of the islands of the 
Mediterranean, where the embarrassments of those who had dealt with 
him had prevented his remitting the amount of sales of Egyptian pro- 
duce to his master as early as was requisite, he was suddenly recalled 
from his situation. ‘Ah! the Pacha cannot do without your advice,’ 
observed a friend, in alluding to his departure. ‘ Yes; the Pacha 
without doubt has need of my head,’ replied the apathetic Turk. 

** It was in the road of Corfu that, while his vessel lay at anchor, a 
violent storm occurred, and the only chance of saving her was by a 
Greek vessel allowing him space to move to another station. Easily 
as this might have been effected, the Greek refused, and Ismael being 
obliged to cut his cable, brought up his vessel, as mariners term it ; 
but not before that of the recusant Greek had gone down. The cargo 
of the Greek was valuable and his sole property; he sought redress at 
law for his proper obstinacy, but after many decisions his claim was 
justly dismissed. Never was fury equal to his; he sought Ismael in 
public ; every vile and degrading epithet was bestowed upon him ; but 
the calm Moslem answered not to, nor even seemed to notice his in- 
dignation or abuse. ‘'he wrath of the Greek became augmented by 
the Turk’s indifference ; until, mindful only of his presumed wrongs, 
and forgetful of Ismael’s force, his eye flashing fire, the foam bursting 
from his mouth, he raised his arm to strike. All eyes were turned 
towards Ismael ;—he had paused, and ere the blow fell, he extended— 
his open snuff-box to the maddened Greek, calmly and mildly. This 
was too much for the latter; his arm fell by his side; his muscles be- 
came suddenly relaxed ; he gasped for breath, and casting a glance at 
his foe, in which astonishment prevailed, rushed from the place, and 
never again addressed him. 

“Ismael Gibraltar is said to have been a Constantinopolitan by 
birth, and carried to gypt when young, where he had passed the 
prime of life ere he attained rank and distinction. He was intrusted 
by the Pacha with the purchase of vessels and stores in England, 
Sweden, and elsewhere, which he effected with skill and success. He 
spoke Italian fluently, and somewhat of French and English. He was 
tall of form, and spare, but evidently powerful of limb. His manners 
were mild and elegant. He was true, honourable, and generous; and 
esteemed by all who knew him. On the insurrection of the Greeks 
he was appointed Amir-alim* (whence the French amral and our 
Admiral) to the Pacha, and heroically fel! in battle in 1824, at an ad- 
vanced age.” 
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Tue good effect which the novels of “ Tremaine” and “ De Vere” have 
had upon a portion of society which is generally considered to be heedless 
of the invective of the satirist, or the milder remonstrance of the moralist. 
(‘fcharm he never so wisely”) has induced other writers in elevated stations 
to pursue the good work, and to fascinate the imagination and refine the 
taste, while they are reforming the manners and elevating and amending the 
heart. ‘This was often attempted in former times, and oceasionally with 
signal success in the ability of the execution, even though the endeavours 
may have failed in their effect upon the classes, whose improvement 
was the object in view ; forthe fashionable world, as it is termed, is too 
careless, too insolent, too busy in its pursuit of pleasure, no matter how 
attained, to heed remonstrance, or to open its eyes to the danger of pre- 
vailing frivolities ; nay, we believe it is a reproach to many of the ssaiithinn 
of this grand body, to be detected in the fact even of reading a book, not 
to mention the sin of profiting by its contents. Within the last two or 
three years, however, it has fortunately happened that a few individuals 
among the great, gifted with knowledge and wit above the rest, have em- 
ployed their faculties for the edification of their peers, and, by using the 
manner of language and the allusions peculiar to the class, though with a 
high purpose, have compelled an audience “ fit and not few,” and have made 
it a reproach, even for fashion’s sake, to be ignorant of the works thus 
produced. 

The novel before us comes under this description; and we are of opinion 
that it furnishes a link which was wanting in the chain, and which could only 
be supplied by a woman, and one of high birth. Lady Charlotte Bury (whom 
we hardly need remind our readers is sister of the Duke of Argyle) must 
have seen, in her long and intimate acquaintance with the fashionable 
world, the lasting misery frequently endured by the female portion of it 
from even a fugitive indulgence in some of its guieties, which, at first sight, 
appear harmless enough, and which many a young lady engages in, in pure 
thoughtlessness and innocence of heart. Surrounded by snares of every 
kind, tempted by specious and flattering solicitations, undefended by moral 
discipline, and with no other object in life than pleasure, (in the pursuit of 
which they are often without a guide, inasmuch as their natural guardians 
are too eager in the same chase to have any other care,) can it be a matter 
of wonder that the young, the weak, the lovely, the inexperienced members 
of this dazzling community, should be, in many cases, blighted ere their 
maturity, and left to languish in a premature old age, the victims of disap- 
pointed hope and ruined affections ? 

If this be a danger to which young ladies of high birth are not unfre- 
quently exposed, it is a melancholy thing to reflect, that it especially besets 
those who are newly married! Speaking of the idle gallantries among 
wedded people of high rank, Lord Byron, who it will be allowed was a com- 
petent authority, says— 

* This works a world of sentimental woe, 
But yet is merely innocent flirialion, 
Not quite adultery, but adulteration 3” 


and with this nice distinction, our modern fine ladies lull their consciences, 
and proceed in their course, ignorant of the perils lurking in the way. To 
arrest this course, and to show its fatal consequences, Lady Charlotte has 
written the novel before us,—a work as remarkable for the spirit and gaiety 
of many of its delineations, as it is estimable for the benign purpose which 
we have endeavoured to indicate. It numbers, too, among its characteristics, 
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good sense, an easy vein of pleasantry, tenderness, and considerable talent 
in sketching human character and the features of external nature; while, 
in delineating the condition of fashionable society, the authoress has shown 
the tact peculiar to her sex, in her discernment, not only of the more ob- 
vious features which would present themselves to ordinary observers, but 
in detecting minute peculiarities, and tracing to their source the most subtle 
and hidden causes which affect the surface. The hand of the lady-artist 
is everywhere visible, and may be recognised no less in the faults of the 
work than in what we consider to be its excellencies. Every page, what- 
ever may be its merit or defect, is evidently written from actual observation, 
and implies not only perceptions of delicate susceptibility, but faculties of 
great quickness in expressing to others what they have themselves felt. 
We do not find, indeed, the great qualities of wit, strong humour, and 
tragic passion, which, perhaps, can only be pourtrayed by men: but in light 
pleasantry, nice discernment and discrimination of character, in pathos, in 
short, in those lesser graces which women, and women only, can delineate, 
Lady Charlotte Bury appears to us to be equal to some of the very best 
writers of her sex. 

The story of “ Flirtation,” which is not very artfully constructed, is laid 
in England, and its time is that of the present day. Lord Mowbray, a 
young nobleman, who has just succeeded to his title and estates, and who 
appears to have very little relish for either, but to be, as many men of 
fashion are, aslave to ennui, is brought upon the stage in a lively conversa- 
tion with a modern coxcomb, from which he is released in order that he 
might proceed on a journey to the country to take possession of the castle 
of his ancestors. In this exeursion, he is accompanied by his friend, Colonel! 
Pennington, a man of shrewd sense, but, like most shrewd persons, a lit- 
tle given to be obstinate. On arriving at the mansion, the gentlemen are 
surprised to find the house in a state of dilapidation, and the tenantry, for 
the most part, in a miserable condition, compounded of beggary and des- 
perate criminality. These, we learn, are the consequences of the continued 
absence of the late lord, aud the mal-administration of his steward, (for the 
vice of absenteeism is by no means confined to Ireland ;) and we were 
surprised to perceive, in the work of a lady of rank, so true and vivid a 
delineation of the discomforts of a neglected dwelling, and the demorali- 
zation of a neglected populace. Of the former, there is a striking picture 
in Vol. i. pp. 25—28, and a sketch of the tenantry, almost worthy of Crabbe, 
in pp. 20—24. 

The contemplation of affairs at the Castle, united to the vigorous admo- 
nitions of Colonel Pennington, induces the young lord to think of residing 
at the place, and of inspecting, in person, the management of his affairs. In 
this very wise and necessary intention, he is confirmed by an incident which 
we have not room to detail, but which opens his eyes as to the reai character 
of the peasantry on his estate, and enlightens him as to the methods ne- 
cessary to be adopted for their reformation. Another {circumstance, still 
more interesting, occurs also about this time, which has considerable in- 
fluence in reclaiming Lord Mowbray from the fashionable apathy in which 
he had long indulged. He falls in love with an unknown lady ! a cireum- 
stance which is very pleasantly told in the following airy and graceful nar- 
ration; 


** Lord Mowbray was in good humour with himself, enlivened by exercise, and 
made rich by the dispensing of his riches—that only way in which they ever make 
their possessor truly happy. He seemed to tread on air, and murmured something 
about his native soil being the most glorious in the world, which it would have de- 
lighted some of his friends to hear. As he stepped cheerfully onwards, he halt 
whistled as he awent, yet not for want of thought—no! his mind was full and his 
fancy busy :—but it was called from indefinite wanderings to a definite object. 

«Just as he reached the boundaries of the Park, and turn .down the road that led 
to Abbotsbury, a lady on a white steed came galloping towards him. The riding-ha- 
bits and hats of the present day are assuredly not a becoming or feminine costume ; 
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and it would be well if, in this age of innovation, some improvement were 
made in a department of the éoiletfe so much requiring it. Yet, the lady 
whom Lord Mowbray thus unexpectedly encountered looked graceful and lovely, 
spite of the disadvantages of her dress, and sat her horse without masculine 
assurance, though without the least appearance of timidity. Some white and 
dove-coloured greyhounds followed her course, and one of these she reined in 
her horse to notice; for it seemed to have picked up a thorn in its rambles, and 
came limping to her call. In stooping down to caress and examine her 
favourite, as it stood on its hind paws, and rested on her foot, a sudden gust of wind 
carried off ber hat, and away it rolled. In an instant she lightly leaped from her 
saddle, and, giving her horse’s reins into her attendant’s hand, pursued the truant 
hat ; but every time she stooped to catch it, away it went again, as though winged 
by magic, and away after it flew its mistress, as if she too had wings; the faster it 
rolled, the faster she ran, laughing gaily as the prize eluded her grasp. 

* For a minute Lord Mowbray was immovable—but in another he joined the 
rase, and found it no easy matter to rival in fleetness the agile step of the beauti- 
ful creature that flitted before him. Fortunately, another breeze of wind bore the 
hat fairly over a hedge, and here the lady was at fault. Laughing and breathless, 
her cheeks blooming with the most vivid, yet most delicate colour, such as the 
healthful breath of morning alone imparts, she now in her turn stood motionless ; 
while Lord Mowbray, leaping the barrier, secured the object of pursuit: and as he 
restored it, said with much animation, that, indeed, it did not merit the honour of 
belonging to one so fair, and was unworthy of its happy destiny. 

** Had the lady known how seldom any compliment escaped the lips of the person 
who addressed her, she would perhaps have appeared more flattered at this homage. 
But confusion or carelessness, it was impossible to say which, marked her reply ; 
and thanking him courteously, though briefly, she vaulted into her saddle as she 
spoke ; and the offending thorn having been removed trom the greylhound’s foot by 
her attendant, lady and dogs and servant were svon lost to the view of Lord Mow- 
bray.”’—Vol. i. pp. 38—41. 


This beautiful and fleeting equestrian turns out to be one of the nieces 
of agentleman in the neighbourhood, General Montgomery, a friend of 
Colonel Pennington’s, by whom Lord Mowbray is igtabdenel to the family. 
The heroine (Lady Emily Lorimer) and her sister, Lady Frances, or rather 
we should say both the heroines, for they are almost equally conspicuous 
throughout the tale, are now brought effectively under the notice of the 
reader. The following group is well sketched, and is rendered piquant by 
the slight and early manifestation of the character of Lady Frances, the 
flirt :— 

*« Lord Mowbray having declined playing at cards, the usual party, consisting of 
Miss Macalpine, Sir R. Townley, the General and Lady Emily, sat down to whist. 
Mr. Aldget engaged Colonel Pennington at backgammon ; Mr. Skinner was busily 
employed in examining a plan of the estate, with some proposed improvements 
annexed ; and while Lady Frances worked some gold embroidery, Lord Mowbray 
pleased his eyes with looking at her white fingers ; and now and then agreeing to 
some commonplace observation she made, or merely half dissenting by the interro- 
gatory, * Do you think so ?” 

“ ¢ What a tiresome thing it is,’ said Lady Frances, after a long pause, and 
looking towards the card-table, ‘to do the same dull things at the same dull hour! 
That everlasting whist makes me quite sick. One of the reasons which induces 
me to hate the country is, that I see it takes effect upon every body more or less, 
and renders them stupid, at least silent, which is much the same thing. Tam 
afraid at last that I shall grow into a clock, and never say any thing but tic-tic.’ 

“ ¢ A clock !° rejoined Lord Mowbray, with a smile; ‘one might as well be a 
clock as any thing else, for anght I know ; it would save one a deal of trouble to 
be wound up regularly, and set a-going for the four-and-twenty hours ; besides 
after all, few people say any thing better worth listening to than tic-tic ! 

«« Lady Frances raised her eyes to the speaker, to see if it were possible this 
speech could have been pointed at her: but his Lordship’s eyes were closed, or 
nearly so; and he seemed to have forgotten that it was necessary to speak at all, 
so long a silence followed this effort at conversation.’—Vol. i, pp. 65-66. 
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North, who talks bitter broad Scotch, and who is, “ take her for all in all,” 
the most intolerable bore we ever encountered. We should pass over in 
our abstract this ancient maiden, with an instinctive horror of any sort of con- 
tact with her, were it not that her early story furnishes one of the melan- 
choly instances of the consequences of flirtation with which the volumes 
abound ; for “ Flirtation” is not merely the title, but the pervading genius 
of the novel, as, indeed, it ought to be, though we cannot assert that the 
titles of all works are so honestly answered in their contents as is the case 
in the present. Of our authoress we, however, may say as Coleridge, in a 
memorable panegyric, said of Sir Thomas Brown; she follows her subject 
and never wanders from it: every incident is metamorphosed into it. How 
redolent of flirtation is every chapter! What an entireness of subject per- 
vades every line! Flirtation on the part of men; flirtation on the part of 
women ; flirtation abroad; flirtation at home; flirtation in low life, and 
in high life ; flirtation among the single, and among the married; private 
flirtation, and public flirtation ; and many phases more than we have room 
to enumerate of the same vice, and all with the same inevitably disastrous _ 
result! If this picture should fail in reforming the male coquettes who 
indulge in it, we entertain confident hopes that the fair will listen to her 
Ladyship’s exhortations, and be taught to renounce so dangerous a pastime, 
which is worse than playing with fire. 

Lady Emily, the single-hearted and affectionate niece of General Mont- 
gomery, and the beloved of Lord Mowbray, is much attached to an humble 
dependant, Rose Delvin, who, apparently virtuous, flirts slily with the 
Honourable Mr. Carlton, the Squire Thornhill of the story. The career 
of this young damsel, who apes the vices of her betters, is very edifying. 
She first of all breaks the heart of the young farmer to whom she was to 
be married, and who, after enlisting for a soldier, drowns himself; she then 
elopes with Mr. Carlton to London ; fills the happy and prosperous cottage 
of her parents with dismay and ruin ; and is finally seen by her young mis- 
tress flaunting at the Opera, and openly pursuing her disgraceful vocation. 
This is delineated powerfully enough ; though we must confess that there 
is far too much lamentation and weeping over the fall of this hussy, 
not only on the part of Lady Emily, but even of her uncle the General, 
For ourselves, as we consider all about Rose Delvin and her parents to be 
the weak part of the book, we shall at once pass it over, and proceed to the 
more interesting features of the tale. 

There is a very spirited contrast between the characters of the two 
sisters in Vol. i. pp. 102—107, but we cannot afford to extract it ; and we 
regret that want of space must also exclude the little adventure which 
Lady Emily has with Lord Mowbray, and which, if we mistake not, will 
be thought very naive and engaging. 

During Lord Mowbray’s visit at Montgomery Hall, Colonel Pennington 
relates to him the story of Miss Macalpine, to which we have already 
alluded, and in which his Lordship’s predecessor acted a most villainous 
part to the Scotch lady. We cannot quote any part of this episode, be- 
cause it is long and will not bear abbreviation; neither can we intro- 
duce to our readers, with sufficient parade, the Honourable Mr. Carlton, 
a fashionable gallant, a considerable rogue, and a person upon whose dark 
agency much of the interest of the plot is made to turn. We shall give a 
little specimen of him by-and-by ; and, in the mean time, request the at- 
tention of the reader to the following mysterious incident, which is des- 
tined to be very touchingly explained. The scene is at night, in the cham- 
ber of the two young ladies :— 

“ ¢ Emily ! Emily !’ cried Lady Frances, calling from her bed to her sister ; ‘ it 
is now my turn to waken you,—what is the matter ? you are moaning so fearfully, 
it makes me quite nervous to hear you.’ 

“6 dear Frances, I have had such a terrible vision—there—there it is still 

* * What is there ?’ 

*** Oh, T cannot bear to tell you—de you not see it ?° 
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**¢ Poh! poh! how childish you are; sit up in your bed and look about you; 
you are not thoroughly awake yet.’ 


“ © Well, Frances, [ do look, and ob, fearful sight, there it still is!—do you not 
see it?” 

** Lady Frances drew aside her bed-curtains,—a small lamp shed a glimmering 
light in the room—-which was one of those large, wainscoted apartments of the 
Elizabethan time, that with its dark oak panelling was sombrous even in daylight, 
and, in the present flickering of the lamp, rendered it scarcely possible to distin- 
guish objects at the farther end,—but Lady Frances thought she beheld a figure 
moving through the doubtful gloom; and, while she gazed intently to ascertain 
whether such was the fact, or whether it was her fancy which deceived her, the 
figure glided between her and the light! Instantly she sprang up, and in terror 
rang her bell. In another minute, their female attendants, who slept in an apart- 
ment adjoining, entered the room.”—Vol. i, pp. 243-245. 


Another principal agent in the fable is now introduced at a grand party 
given by some wealthy friends of General Montgomery, and in which there 
is some brilliant painting of modern fashionable gaieties, and where we be- 
come acquainted with a Mrs. Neville and her friend Lady Glassington, two 
characters in a high taste of comedy, worthy, we had almost said, of Miss 
Edgeworth herself. We long to quote some portions of the description of 
this rout :—the eccentricity of Mr. Fitzhammond—the hauteur of the Duke 
of Godolphin—the quaint wit of Mrs. Neville—the fashionable slang of 
Jounging Lepel—the cool insolence of Mr. Carlton—the formality and self 
conceit of Lady Glassington—the persiflage of Lady Arabella Courtney and 
Lady Frances—the grace of Lady Emily, and the gallantry of Lord Bella- 
mont. But though we are admonished by the limitation of our reom, we 
cannot resist the temptation of extracting the following little specimen of 
comic painting, which we are certain would ¢ed// admirably on the stage : 


“© +T hope,’ said Mrs, Fitzhammond, addressing Lady Glassington, * we are to 
have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Neville !’ 

© * Surely ; I never go any where without Mrs, Neville,’—looking behind her for 
her constant attendant and inseparable friend—Mrs. Neville, where are you ?° 

** When in came a light figure, like a piece of parchment covering skin and 
bone, with the springing step of fifteen ; in person, dress, manner, every thing the 
most perfect contrast to Lady Glassington herself. 

“© ¢ Charming, charming!’ she exclaimed ; ‘so you are all waiting for me ?—pray 
don’t wait any longer. How do you alk do? My dear Mrs, Fitzhammond, how 
do, and baby? But what charming improvements you have made; I thought I 
should never have got into the room, And my dear General too! So you were at 
the christening, and the child is to be called Bangalore—Well—the nabob’s child 
called Bangalore !’ (laughing) ‘ mighty good thatecharming ; but, as I was saying, 
what a delightful house !’ and she flew round the room, pushing aside, without 
ceremony, every one who impeded her progress ; first admiring one object of deco- 
ration or curiosity, then another; while Mr. Fitzhammond followed her, endea- 
vouring in vain to explain the history and reason and merits of each individual or 
ornament. 

+ ¢ Bless me, what a divine monkey !’ stretching out her long, lean arm across an 
Indian cabinet to reach it—when, in doing so, she tumbled down several rare speci- 
mens of china, that fell in fragmentsto the ground, and with them, the object of her 
unfortunate admiration—the monkey itself. 

“© *¢ What have I done! who could have thought it ?’ 

*¢ * Who could have thought otherwise, my dear Mrs. Neville?’ said Lady Glas- 
sington, in a tone of disdainful anger, while Mrs. Neville ran up to Mrs, Fitzham- 
mond, and taking ber hand with a familiar air, exclaimed, *‘ Oh, forgive me, my 
dear Mrs. Fitzhammond. What shall I do? I must buy you another monkey, 
but where shall I find such a divine monkey? I shall never be able to afford it if I 
do find it. I must try and persuade Lady Glassington to buy it.’ The good-na- 
tured Mrs. Fitzhammond begged her not to distress herself, and ringing the bell, 
very quietly, desired the attendant to clear nway the vestiges of her misfortune, 

* Lady Glassington, meanwhile, gravely rebuked Mrs. Neville. * You know, 
my dear Mrs. Neville, you should never touch any thing: [ have told you soa 
thousand times. I wonder you do not learn better manners, since we have lived a 
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good deal together, and I have been indefatigable in teaching you, 1 wonder you 
have net at least learut to know that you break every thing you come near | 

“¢ Well, I’m sure I do think I’m the most unfortunate !—thank you, Lady 
Emily ;° (Emily was endeavouring to disengage her flounces from the carved 
work of a yilt chair ;) * I don’t know how it is, my flounces are always catching in 
something or other—but don’t scold, Lady Glassington, it is not your monkey, you 
know, that is broken, and Mrs. Fitzhammond is ** Mistress of herself though china 
fall,’ so yood-humoured, so serene. Well ! to be sure, it is beyond belief.’ ’’ 


The character to which we alluded above, as being important in the story, 
is an Italian lady of the name of Rosalinda Lorenzi, between whom and Lord 
Mowbray there is some secret connexion, and from whose presence, beautiful 
us she is, Lord Mowbray flies with precipitation. His fear of encountering 
her turns out, however, to be the effect, not of proflizacy on her part, but of 
remorse on bis; for, meek and virtuous as his lordship seems to be, he had, 
when in Italy, won her affeetions and abandoned her. From her condition 
as a lady of rank, she is, by some means, reduced, and is compelled for sub- 
sistence to exert her talents as a singer and improvisatrice, with which purpose 
she comes to England, procures an engagement at the Opera, and, after the 
termination of the season, having learned in what part of the country Lord 
Mowbray is living, proceeds to the neighbourhood of Montgomery Hall, 
in the hope of being able to gaze once more upon her lover. In the fur- 
therance of this longing of her heart, she is assisted by certain gipsies, 
who are allowed by General Montgomery to live on the borders of his 
grounds, and who introduce Rosalinda diszuised as one of their tribe, to 
sume of the passages about the Hall, where, at the outside of one of the 
windows she stands in darkness, looking at Lord Mowbray as he sits 
within in the lighted room. Rosalinda subsequently contrives, by the 
agency of a gipsy girl who is known in the house, to obtain admission 
at night into the bed-room of the ladies Lorimer, that she might see the 
beauty of her who had fixed the affection of her wayward lever! Hence 
the firure which terrified the ladies out of their sleep. 

In his resolution to abandon the forlorn and innocent Italian, our hero is 
fortified by the counsel of the Rev. Mr. Altamont, a character who appears 
to be a favourite with the authoress, but who, besides his cold-blooded ad- 
vice to his young friend touching the Italian lady, is no favourite of ours, 
because we think him a conceited prig. His Reverence would have given 
his advice for the marriage of Lord Mowbray and Rosalinda, had the latter 
been rich and of elevated rank, though in default of these recommenda- 
tions, her virtue, her beauty, and her rare accomplishments go for nothing. 
She is left, therefore, to die in a strange country, a victim to Flirtation ! 

The honourable Mr. Carlton now comes into active play, and well he might, 
for he entertains designs upon all the young women, gentle and simple, in 
the Novel! This sort of inclusive gallantry is boldly imagined, and as boldly 
brought into effect. In the midst of his encouraged flirtation with Lady 
Frances, Carlton is tempted by the grace and beauty of her sister Emily, 
whose favours he is not backward in striving to gain, but by whom, however, 
his libertinism is repelled. The affection of this exemplary girl for her 
uncle is now put to a severe test; for in consequence of some disastrous 
intelligence communicated to General Montgomery by a man in a mask, the 
nature of which intelligence he peremptorily refuses to disclose, he is 
compelled to reduce his establishment, and forsake his home ; and, attended 
only by his niece, he shelters himself in a humble cottage, at a distant part of 
the country. His other niece, Lady Frances, had been about this time mar- 
ried to Lord Bellamont, son of the Duke of Godolphin. The fugitives are 
diseovered in their retreat by Lord Mowbray, and are with difficulty pre- 
vailed on to visit him at his castle, for, since the mysterious advent of the 
masked man, General Montgomery seems anxious to avoid society of every 
description. 

Lady Frances, subsequently to a dialogue with Lady Emily, in which she 
recommends flirtation, thus illustrates her doctrines. 
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“ Notwithstanding this excess of fashionable ton, or, as some might eall it, 
depravity, Lady pr anepensined s wounded v anity did not pass unobserved hy Mr. 
Carlton, who took the opportunity to enlarge upon her wrongs, and to hold up her 
husband as a man in every way quite unworthy of her; at hee ime time affecting to 
sigh, und to say Lord Bellamont knew not the treasure he possessed —a woman at 
whose feet he ought always to be—who had done him but too much honour in 
poe him—who might have commanded any match in the kingdom, had she 
only been se en properly before she was inv eigled into a marriave with such a man 
as Bellamont ! by these insidious speeches, and such as these, he turned the 
tide of her vanity entirely upon himself; then he gradually drop ped somewhat 
of the levity with which he had hitherto treated the subject of attachments ; and 
at leneth, w ith consummate skill, led her to believe that he had entertained a violent 
passion for her before her marriage, (the hackneyed but too successful contrivance of 
the licentious and profligate,) though, in fact, he had never thought of her but as 
of a woman who might be worth flirting with, after another man had been fool 
enough to marry her. Then he went on to say, that despairing of gaining her 
affections, and conceiving her to be totally indifferent to him, he had endeavoured 
to lose the paintul sense of his disappointment, by affecting to laugh at all love, 
and to plunge into gaiety of every kind. 

** When a married woman suffers a man to make her such an avowal, without 
checking him on its outset, she is on the very brink of a precipice, from which 
nothing less than a miracle can save her. Had she one recollection left of the 
duty and dignity of a wife, to say nothing of the peculiar delicacy of a married 
woman, which ought to render her more alive to every possible contamination than 
a single one, since the honour of two beings is in her keeping—she would turn 
with scorn from such degrading confidence, and scoff at the :mpudent falsehood 
which, nine times out of. ten, is as much a falsehood as it is an insult. 

** But this was not Lady Bellamont’s case. Greedy of admiration, which she 
would obtain at any cost—bent on pleasure—impatient of control—desiring some- 
thing, she scarcely knew what, of a greater degree of liberty—ton—<clat, than 
any one ever boasted of before ; she had set out on this track, by imagining 
(necanse she saw the same path pursued by a few who arrogated to themselves, 
poor silly insignificants! the title of * The World,’ par excellence !) that to despise 
every thing, and every body who were not of this Bcc hold in ridicule or 
contempt all moral and religions duties—to think that all happiness depended on 
living in one succession of empty pleasures, was to become the perfection of human 
nature, and to obtain the summit of felicity. 

‘+ In order to be admitted one of this select crow, many watchings and labours 
were requisite ; but labours become light when they are labours of love, so that 
Lady Bellamont had brought herself into perfect training; and, among other 
accomplishme nts, she had learned to receive the confidences, f faleo and true, of all 
the impertinent coxcombs who chose to try how far they might pollute her mind by 
relating all they knew and did not know of every other woman of any note in 

‘The Ww orld,’ —their world,—thereby gradually insinuating that there was in fact no 
such thing as purity existing; it was all a matter of terms, not of reality ; an 
agreement de convention; a thing to take for granted—but every hody us they got 
out of leading-strings knew otherwise. This fatal poison of corruption pours its 
insidious bane into the heart; and when the heart is once polluted, what 1s there 
in the individual that remains unsullied, since from thence flow * the issues of 
life ?° 

* Lady Bellamont had not intended to lay herself open to the lost condition she 

gradually sunk into: the criminal who begins his vicious career by petty thefts, 
- ae not intend to commit murder, still less does he mean to be hanged; but the 
path of vice, once entered upon, is fearfully rapid ! whether it be that of fashion. 
able or low crime, its end is destruction. 

* Mr. Carlton found his victim more difficult of attainment than he had fore- 
seen ; because she had less feeling and more calculation than he gave her credit 
for; but at | wing he prevailed so far as to make her imag ine herself in love with 
him. This great point once effected, how did he show forth his triumph? He 
paraded her every where, as his property ; attended her at all public places ; 
passed whole mornings in her drawing-room 3 was always at the side of her 
barouche in the Park. If the point of Lady Bellamont’s feather was seen, it was 
enough for all Mr. Carlton's friends to say, ‘Oh! yes, Carlton is here. I saw 
Lady Bellamont.” When the lists were made out for invitations, it was said, ‘ No, 
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no, dy not ask him, for I cannot have Lady Beliamont; my table is full, or my 
house will not admit of greater numbers ;’ she was, in short, the @fiché of Mr. 
Carlton ; and, melancholy to say, she knew she was, and had come to that pass 
that she liked it, and conceived it to be a sort of distinction to have au adoraleur 
declaré.”"—Vol. iii. pp. 344-349. 

The following little conversation on the all-important subject of female 
cress, should be listened to with attention by our fashionable fair ones :— 

*** Really,’ cried Lady Glassington, ¢ it is a vastly handsome dress, a magnifi- 
cent dress—there now, don’t stoop; hold up your head whatever you do; a lady 
never looks so well as when she maintains an upright position of the head ; remem- 
ber first to turn your chin over one shoulder, then over the other, drawing yourself 
well up at the same time, and stepping back a pace or two, thus: while, at the same 
time, you play off your fan thus :* and Lady Glassington showed her a receipt for 
practising the graces. 

** * Vastly well, my Lady Glassington, vastly well, nobody had a finer carriage 
than you. Emily, you cannot do better than take a leaf out of her Ladyship’s 
book on the Graces” — 

“** T think,’ said Lord Bellamont, * that ladies disfigure themselves very much 
by all their millinery contrivances ; and if they would only adopt some sort of dress 
more analogous to the human form, and keep to that, they would look much hand- 
somer, The less of contrivance, and quirks, and putiings, and plaitings, and gimp- 
ings, and little ins and outs, the better. Something large, flowing, of fine material 
if you will, only none of your contrivances. Look less at milliner’s shops, and 
more at pictures ; but nothing can ever look well, so long as women paint their 
faces”? Vol. iii. p. 53-54. 

A quarrelling-scene between Lord Bellamont and his modish wife, 
in the latter part of the book, is very impressive. The result is, that 
Lady Frances throws herself into Mr. Carlton’s arms,—is speedily aban- 
doned by him, and, after a few months of wretchedness and disease, is 
carried to a premature grave. Mr. Cariton is at length stricken with 
remorse, and does not long survive his victim, though before his death 
he makes a full confession to General Montgomery, of the villainy of his 

mast life, and among other declarations of his guilt, clears up the mystery 

of the masked visitor, and acknowledges himself to have been the person 
who instigated the attempt to carry off Lady Emily, by force, from Mow- 
bray castle. Lord Mowbray, of course, marries Emily, and the General is 
reinstated in his possessions. 

Such is a short and ineflicient abstract of Lady Charlotte Bury’s interest- 
ing novel. We have not noticed several minor characters, such as Mr. Aldget, 
Corrie Lovel, Ben Hardy, Nc. though they are good in their way: neither 
have we been able to find room for any specimens of the noble authoress’s 
talent at sketching landscapes, if we may be allowed so artistical a phrase. 

In reading her novel, it is impossible, however, to repress a smile at what 
may not inaptly be termed the “ club-feeling,” manifested by her Ladyship. 
With the exception of the Rev. Mr. Altamont, all her principal characters 
have titles of some sort: they are either “ Lords,” “ Ladies,” “ Generals,” 
** Colonels,” or “ Honourables,” and even the humble dependant, left in care 
of Montgomery Hall during the troubles of the General, isa Knight! We 
should also remark that the author, in carrying on so much of the business 
of the plot by formal narratives instead of by action, has adopted an expe- 
dient, which always has the appearance of a make-shift, and which, in the 
present work, is additionally objectionable, on account of the frequency of 
its adoption. We should also like even Emily a little better, if she were 
less given to crying, and were not so outrageously fond of flowers ; and 
the reader might be more interested with Rosalinda, if she did not remind 
him a little of the Corinne of Madame de Stael. 
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